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INTRODUCTION. 
COMPENDIUM of WINDS, WAVES, TIDES, CUR- 
RENTS, MAGNETISM, VARIATION of 
the COMPASS, &c. | | 
PARTICULAR, OR LOCAL WINDS, WEATHER, AND CURRENTS, are ; 
described as they prevail, in the different parts of this work, to which the reader is referred ; 
yet, it may, nevertheless, be expedient, to give here a summary view of the winds in general, 
with some remarks on causes which usually produce the prevailing winds on the surface of 
our globe. 
5 


WIND is only a current of air, or a part of our atmosphere in a state of more or less priscipa 
rapid motion ; its principal cause, is a partial or local rarefaction of the air by heat. When {°%. | 
the air is heated it becomes specifically lighter, and in this state naturally ascending, the | 
less rarefied or colder air rushing into its place to restore the equilibrium, forms a current 
of air, or what is properly called wind. Heat also increases evaporation, by which the 
atmosphere is rendered more elastic, and capable of retaining a greater quantity of mois- 
ture in the gaseous state than it can when colder; this may be considered as another cause 
tending to produce diversity in winds and weather, as an addition of moisture expands the 
air, and renders it specifically lighter than it would be at the same temperature with humid 


vapour. 
Electricity must be considered as a third cause acting on the atmosphere, and having 
always pro- | 


great influence in the local changes of winds and weather; currents of air are 
duced by the passage of electric matter, and when the atmosphere 1s expanded by the pre- 

sence of the electric fluid and surcharged with aqueous vapour, it is incapable of support- ! 
ing a great quantity of the latter, which consequently decends in wet fogs or rain, while 
the denser and more elastic air near the rainy district, rushes toward it, to restore the equi- | | 


libriuin. 
y be arranged under three distinct heads; Constant or Perpetual, Periodical, Toree vinds 
f winds, 


Winds ma 
and Variable. Constant or Perpetual, are those which blow always in the same direction, ””” 
and are called Trade Winds. Periodical Winds, or those which blow one half of the year 


in the same direction, and the other half in a contrary one, are generally called Monsoons, 
Variable Winds, are those which are not subject to any determinate periods or uniformity. 


c %-3 

sradewins. TRADE WINDS, seem to be occasioned by the rotatory motion of the earth on its 
axis, combined with the influence of the sun in rarefying the atmosphere between the 
tropics. ‘The cold dense air at the poles, would naturally move along the surface of the 
globe to take the place of the hot rarefied air at the equator; but the earth’s rotatory motion, 
and the gradually increasing velocity of this motion at its surface from the poles to the equa- 
tor, oblige these polar currents of air to diverge from their meridians on their route to the 
equator, and ultimately to acquire a direction tyam Fast ta West. 

From the rotation of the earth, the sun’s apparent diurnal motion is from East to West, 
consequently the points of greatest rarefaction must move in the same direction with that 
luminary, the atmosphere being greatly heated in a continued succession under every part of 
the sun’s passage over the earth. ‘The places, therefore, of greatest rarefaction following the 
sun from East to West, the denser air must move toward them, and thus occasion a constant 

- easterly wind in the ocean remote from Jand between the tropics. 

Hence, by the dense air proceeding from the polar regions in a northerly and southerly 
direction toward the equator, and afterwards more westerly toward the points of greatest 
rarefaction, a N.E. wind is produced on the North side, and a S. E. wind on the South 
side of the equator. These trade winds, both ip their direc{jon and fimits, incline toward 
the sun or place of greatest rarefaction; that is, when the sun is near the tropic of Cancer, 
or returning from it, having greatly heated the northern hemisphere, the 8. E. trade wind 
inclines farther from the East point than ip the opposite season, and blows with strength 
toward the place of greatest rarefaction; and its northern limit reaches nearly to, and in 
some places, beyond the equator. The N.E. trade wind at the same time, generally in- 
clines nearer to the East point than in the other season, blowing with less strength, and 
becoming contracted in its limits, the southern limit then receding several degrees to the 
northward of the equator. And in the opposite season, when the southern hemisphere is 

reatly heated by the sun, the N.E trade wind blows stronger, inclines farther from the 
East point, and approaches nearer to the equator; the strength of the S. E. trade wind at 
the same time, being diminished considerably by the influence of the sun. 

As there is a perpetual current of air proceeding from the polar regions to the equator, 
where it is rarefied, while the superior gravity of the cold makes the heated air ascend to 
the upper regions of the atmosphere, and thence it returns back to the poles, to preserve 
the equilibrium ; this upper current of air must proceed from the parts in which the heat 
is greatest, so that by a kind of atmospherical circulation, admirably adapted to the pre- 
servation of animal life, the N. E. trade wind below will be attended by a S.W. above, and 
the §.E. trade wind below with a N.W. wind above. This opinion is corroborated by the 
clouds in the upper part of the atmosphere, which are frequently seen to move in a contrary 


direction to the trade winds; and by an instantaneous change of wind, often experienced 
when the limits of the trade winds are passed. | 


Piaces THE TRADE WINDS extend generally to about 28° oa each side of the equator, and 
prevail. there js in most places, a considerable space of variable light winds between them, in which 
westerly winds mostly prevail, forming a kind of monsoon near the equator, in several parts 
of the globe. 
The N.E. and S. E. trade winds prevail in the open sea, in the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, and from the great extent of the latter, they generally blow more steady in it than 
in the former; and the S.E. trade wind in the southern Atlantic Ocean, blows steadier than 
the N. E. trade wind to the northward of the equator, where the ocean becomes contracted 
between Cape Verd and the northern extremity of the Coast of Brazil; but toward the West 
India Islands, the N.E. trade wind generally blows steady between E. and E.N.E. | 
The §.E. trade wind prevajls also in the Indian Ocean, from within a few degrees of 
the Fast side of Madagascar nearly to the coast of New Holland, between the parallels of 


( iti. ) 
latitude 10° to 28° S; but in this ocean, from latitude 10 S. to the coasts of India, the 
winds are periodical. 

These trade winds are only constant in the ocean at a considerable distance from land ; 
for large islands and continents obstruct the regular eurrents of the atmosphere, and there- 
by, produce either periodical or variable winds. When land is heated by the influence of the 
sun, the atmosphere over it becomes rarefied, the air acquires motion, and a wind is produ- 
ced blowing from the ocean toward the land. ‘This may be exeinplified by the winds on the 
African Coast within the limits of the N. E. trade, blowing often from North and N.W. 
about Cape Verd; and from S. W. and S.S. W. betwixt the Coast of Guinea and the Cape 
of Good Hope, within the limits of the S. E. trade; instead of N.E. and S.E., as is ex- 
perienced when well out from the land, in the open ocean. 

When the land of New Holland, is heated by the presence of the sun in thé southetn 
hemisphere, the wind blows generally from the westward upon the N.W. coast; froin the 
5.W. upon the West coast; from S. W., South, and S.E., upon the South coast; and 
from S. E. and eastward upon the East coast of that extensive track of land: winds, indeed, 
blow nearly always from the sea, toward the heated atmosphere over the land. But conti- 
guous to shores, sea and land breezes are often experienced. 

High land, obstructs mucli more than low land, the regular progress of winds, for a steady 
trade wind will pass over a considerable track of low level land, without being much changed 
in its direction or velocity, particularly if that land be barren and destitute of moisture. 
But if the wind comes in contact with high land or mountains, it is compressed in passing 
over their summits, as the atmosphere being heated by the sun’s rays according to its den- 
sity, is much warmer at the bottom than at the top of mountains; consequently, the air is 
cooled in its ascent, and being frequently condensed into humid clouds or fog, it is discharged 
in wet misty vapour, or in small rain, upon the tops of the mountains. This may be often 
seen on the Table Mountain at the Cape of Good Hope, or on high islands between the 
tropics, when the sun shines bright below, with clear weather around. 

The presence of the sun in either hemisphere, obstructs considerab! 
strength of the trade wind in that hemisphere, and vice versa. 


MONSOONS, or PERIODICAL WINDS, are those which blow half of the year 
from one quarter, and the other half year from the opposite direction. They blow more Monsons, 
steady in the East Indian Seas than in any other place, particularly to the northward of the 
equator from the coast of Africa to the eastern side of the bay of Bengal ; also in the China 
Sea, but with somewhat less regularity in the northern part of it. 

The principal cause of these winds, is from the situation of the land, as connected with cense of 
the course of the sun, for the extensive coasts of Arabia, Persia, India, &c., being greatly Pres 
heated when the sun ts vertical to them, the atmosphere becomes rarefied there, and a S. W. 
wind blows from the ocean toward the land to restore the equilibrium. This current of air 
proceeding from the ocean, being highly charged with moisture in the state of gas, it is gra- 
dually condensed into rain, which descends in great quantities upon the coasts of India that 
front the ocean in a 8. Westerly direction. 

When the sun returns into the southern hemisphere, the atmosphere, there, becomes 

eatly rarefied, and by evaporation and cold winds from the northward, the land on the 
North side of the equator, soon parts with its heat, and the atmosphere over it becomes 
dense ; a N. E. wind or monsoon is then produced in North latitude, blowing toward the 
heated parts about the equator. This is the dry season on the coasts of India, for the wind 
blowing from the land brings fair weather; and the rainy season is produced by the wind 
blowing from the ocean toward the land, which is generally the case on both sides of the 
tropics. 

Were there an extensive tract of land near the southern tropic in the Indian Ocean, pro- 
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( iv. ) 


bably a recular N. W. and S. E. monsoon would alternately prevail between that tropic and 
the equator, similar to the N. E. and $. W. monsoon in North latitude. This we may sup- 
pose would be the case, for although the N.W. monsoon in the open sea, seldom extends 
beyond lat. 8° or 10°8., yet in the vicinity of the East coast of Madagascar and the N. W. 
coast of New Holland, that monsoon extends several degrees farther to the southward, by 
the land being greatly heated when the sun is near the southern tropic. 

The 8. W. monsoon prevails from April to October between the equator and the tropic of 

Cancer, and it reaches from the East coast of Africa, to the coasts of India, China, and 
the Philippine Islands; its influence extends sometimes into the Pacific Ocean as far as the 
Marian Islands, or to about lon. 145° E., and it reaches as far North as the Japan Islands. 
In the same season, a 5. 8S. W. monsoon prevails to the southward of the equator in the Mo- 
zambique Channel, between the Island Madagascar and the coast of Africa, which Is occa- 
sioned by the conformation of the lands on each side of that channel. 
- The N. E. monsoon prevails from October to May, throughout nearly the same space that 
the S. W. munsoon prevails in the opposite season mentioned above ; but the monsoons are 
subject to great obstructions by land, and in contracted places such as Malacca Strait, they 
are changed into variable winds. Their limits are not every where the same, nor do they 
always shift exactly at the same period. 

The N. W. monsoon prevails between the N. E. part of Madagascar and the West coast 
of New Holland from October to April, and it is generally confined between the equator and 
10° or 11° of South latitude, but subject to irregularities. This monsoon seldom blows 
steady in the open sea, although in December and January it generally prevails, and in these 
months sometimes extends from lat. 10° or 12°S. across the equator to lat. 2° or 3° North. 
This is the rainy monsoon to the southward of the equator, and the S. E. monsoon is the dry 
season. 

The S. E. monsoon predominates from April to October in the space last mentioned, and 
in some places reaches to the equator, or when the sun is near the northern tropic; but this 
monsoon may be considered as an extension of the S. E. trade following the sun, which re- 
cedes backward to lat. 10° or 12°S., when that luminary returns to the southern tropic. 

The parts where the N. W. and S. E. monsoons prevail with greatest strength and regu- 
larity,, are in the Java Sea, and from thence eastward to Timor, amongst the Molucca and 
Banda Islands, and onward to New Guinea. | 

Westerly winds are sometimes experienced near the equator, in the Pacific Ocean, a great 
way to the eastward of New Guinea. And also in the Atlantic Ocean, westerly winds are 
at times liable to happen near, or a little to the northward of the equator; forming a contra 
current to the regular N. E. and 8. E. trade winds which prevail on each side of it. 


VARIABLE WINDS, prevail in both hemispheres from lat. 28° or 30° to the Poles, but 
those from West and W.S. W. generally predominate in North latitudes; and those from 
West and W.N. W., predominate in South latitudes. 

The principal cause of the prevalence of westerly winds in high latitudes, is thought to be, 
from the upper parts of the atmosphere having a motion toward the Poles, contrary to the 
trade winds; which becoming condensed beyond the limits of the latter, descends to the 
surface of the earth or sea, and blows from the West toward the East, to restore the equili- 
brium occasioned by the trade winds. For immediately beyond the limits of these winds, 
the westerly winds are generally found to prevail. 

These westerly winds in high latitudes, are liable to obstructions and changes from various 
causes, where the influence of the sun is mutable and uncertain in the Temperate Zones: 
but beyond the Arctic and Antarctic Circles, where a settled frost, and cold atmosphere 


constantly prevails, strong gales, and sudden shifts of wind, are not so liable to happen 
there, as at a greater distance from the Poles. 


( v. ) 


The sun’s presence in either hemisphere, has great influence upon the prevailing westerly 
winds in high latitudes ; in the Northern Atlantic Ocean, the wind generally inclines to blow 
fron W.S. Westward in the summer months; and in winter, almost constantly from 
W.N. Westward between the coasts of Newfoundland and Ireland. In the British Channel, 
easterly winds often prevail in February, March, April, and part of May; during the other 


months, westerly winds prevail greatly. 
On the N. W. coast of America, S. Westerly winds prevail in the summer mouths; and 


northerly winds during winter. 

In the southern hemisphere, during the summer months, when the sun is near the tropic 
of Capricorn, the winds are sometimes very variable, but prevail at West and W. N. West- 
ward. In the winter months, they blow mostly trom W.S. W. and West, and somcetiines 
from South or S. Eastward. Westerly winds prevail greatly off the Cape of Good Hope. 
Cape Horn, and Cape Van Diemen, particularly when the sun is near the tropic of Cancer ; 
but on the. western coasts which form these promontories, the wind frequently prevails from 
the southward, when it is blowing strong from the westward off their extremities. And 
S. Easterly or southerly winds, are generally found to prevail more than any other, in Fe- 
bruary, March, and part of April, in the vicinity of those headlands. 


Laad ant 
Bea brecieé 


LAND AND SEA BREEZES, may be considered as a kind of alternating winds, 
which are generally experienced in settled weather upon coasts or islands situated between 
They arise from the circumstance of earth being a better conductor of heat than 


the tropics. 

water, and consequently that the land is susceptible of a higher degree of temperature by 
the action of the sun, than the sea: this increase of temperature during the day, rareties 
the incumbent atmosphere, and a current of colder air rushes in from the sea to supply the 
deficiency, and forms what is called a sea breeze. The progress of this breeze is regressive 
upon the sea, as it commences close to the shore where the motion of the air first inclines to 
the land, and it gradually extends out to sea; so that vessels close in with the shore, get the 
regular sea breeze sooner than those which are in the offing. 

After sun-set, the atmosphere over the land becomes cvol by evaporation, and at whatever 
time of the night, it exceeds in density that over the sea, the air takes a motion from the 
land toward the more raretied parts over the sea, which is called the dand breeze. This is 
a progressive breeze upon the sea, as it begins on the shore, and gradually extends to sea- 
ward ; and its approach may be sometimes known by an increased noise of the surf, if a ship 
happen to be near the shore. | 

These land and sea breezes, extend in some places only to a small distance from the shore, 
but on the Malabar Coast, in the fair season, where they prevail probably with greater re- 
gularity than on any other part of the Globe, their influence is perceptible at the distance 
of 20 leagues from the land. 

When the land is greatly heated, and the evaporation not sufficient to cool the atmosphere 
over it below that of the adjoining sea, there will be no land breeze, and in such case the 
wind blows mostly from seaward ; this may be observed in the Temperate, as well as in the 


Torrid Zone. 

During summer in England when the weather is settled and serene, a gentle breeze from 
the sea frequently rises with the altitude of the sun, which is strongest after noon when the 
air over the land is greatly rarefied, and it declines with the setting sun. The evaporation 


from the land during the night, being in this country, not sufficient to cool the atmosphere 
over it, below that of the adjoining sea, a land breeze is consequently, seldom experienced 


in the night. 
The temperature of the atmosphere being nearly the same over the land and sea, calms 
generally prevail in the night, until the sea breeze returns, when the atmosphere over the 


land becomes heated by the diurnal course of the sun. 


Squalls, 


Other 
yenarks re 
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SQUALLS, are generally of three kinds; that called the ARCHED SQUALL, is fre. 


quently experienced, and usually rises up from the horizon in the form of an arch, but some- 
times it assumes the appearance of a dense black cloud, particularly when highly charged 
with rain or electric matter. From the time that the arch or cloud is first seen above the 
horizon, its motion is sometimes very quick to the zenith, the interval being scarcely suffi- 
cient to allow a ship to reduce the necessary sail before the wind reach her, which happens 
when the cloud has approached to the zenith. At other times, the motion of the cloud is 
very slow, and not untrequently it disappears, or is dispersed, the impulse of the wind bein 

then not sufficient to reach a ship. Asa general rule, it may be observed, that if there be 
rain in these squalls preceding the wind, the latter will probably follow the rain in sudden 
severe gusts; whereas, if the wind precedes the rain, the squalls are seldom so furious, and 
terminate in moderate showers of rain. This general rule, however, is often interrupted by 
the operation of local causes) DESCENDING SQUALL, is not so easily discerned as 
the former, because it issues from clouds which are formed in the lower parts of the atmos- 
phere near the observer; and when clouds are thus formed, they generally produte showers 
of rain, and successive squalls of wind.* WHITE SQUALL, is not often experienced, 
but it sometimes happens near to, or within the tropics, particularly in the vicinity of moun- 
tainous land. This squall generally blows very violently for a short time, and as it is liable 
to happen when the weather is clear, without any appearance in the atmosphere to indicate 
its approach, itis consequently very dangerous. 


The only mark that accompanies it, is the white broken water on the surface of the sea, 
which is torn up by the force of the wind. 

Squalls, and also storms, are sometimes progressive, at other times regressive, when ob- 
structed by an opposite wind; or according as the point of greatest rarefaction is situated, 
which may be seen in the description of the sea breeze. 

When a squall is opposed by an opposite wind, its motion is greatly retarded thereby ; 
and a ship sometimes in this case, out-runs the squall, and overtakes other ships which are 
within the limits of the opposite wind. 


Progressive winds, when they have an opposite wind to subsue, are frequently preceded 
many hours by a swell, which extends a great way before them. 

In straits or channels formed between high lands, sirong winds generally blow directly 
through them; this is experienced in many parts of the eastern seas, such as the Straits of 
Shadwan in the Red Sea, the Mozambique Channel, Straits of Macassar and Lombock, also 
in the entrance of the river St. Laurence in North America, and frequently in the Firth of 
Forth in Scotland, although the latter is not bounded by very high land. 

Where shoal coral banks shoot up out of deep water in many places between the tropics, 
a decrease of the prevailing wind is frequently expericnced upon them ; for when a steady 
wind is in over the surface of the deep water, no sooner does a ship get upon the verge 
of a shoal coral bank, than a sudden decrease of wind is often perceived. This is probably 
occasioned, by the atmosphere over these banks being less rarefied, and cooler by the increased 
evaporation, than that over the deep water; consequently not requiring so great a supply 
of air to restore the equilibrium, as the circumjacent parts which are more farefied an 
heated. Water in small quantities, parts quickly with its heat, but retains it when in large 
quantities ; in other words, the quantity of water evaporated and cold geuerated in a given 
time, is always in proportion to the extent of surface and depth of the evaporating mass : the 
evaporation, therefore, over shoal banks, is always greater than over deep parts of the sea, 


and the atmosphere, as well as the surface of the water, proportionally cooler over the for- 
mer than over the latter. : 


® This is called the Nimbus, b 


s, by meteorologists, who have distinguished all the various aspects of the clouds, 
by appropriate names; but this classification, seems too abstruse for the use of seamen, 


( vii ) 
STORMS, may be classed under three heads; GALES OF WIND, HURRICANES, Suesor 
and WHIRLWINDS. The first of these generally happen beyond the tropics, outside of 
the limits of Trade Winds; for in high latitudes, gales of wind, or storms, blow sometimes 
from one direction several days together, particularly during winter. These strong gales 
prevail mostly from westward, and they are not so liable to shift round suddenly as the 


storms near the tropics; this however, sometimes happens, which has occasioned the loss of 
many ships in the Atlantic Ocean, by having some square sails set, consequently not pre- 


pared for a sudden change. 
The gales of wind which happen near, and within the tropics, are generally of short du- 
ration, liable to veer round suddenly to an opposite direction. 


HURRICANES, are seldom experienced beyond the tropics, nor nearer to the equator Hurricane. 
than lat. 9° or 10° North or South: they rage with greatest fury near the tropics in the vici- 
nity of Jand or islands ; far out in the open ocean, they rarely occur; and when they happen 
within 10° of the equator, they generally are less violent than nearer to the tropics. 

These are dreadful tempests, in which the wind shifts sometimes suddenly from one di- 
rection to that opposite, and rising the sea in pyramids; its violence is frequently so great, 
as to overcome al] resistance, breaking the masts of ships, and tearing up trees by the roots. 
The velocity of the wiud in some vivlent burricanes, has been estimated about 80 or 90 
miles an hour: and in a pleasant brisk gale, it is about 20 miles an hour. In some places, 
hurricanes are occasionally accompanied by an earthquake. 

Hurricanes happen among the West India Islands, near the East coast of Madagascar, 
near the Islands of Mauritius and Bourbon, and to the eastward of these islands, within the 
limits of the 8. k. Trade: they are also liable to happen near the coasts of India, particu- 
Jarly in the Bay of Bengal at the changing of the monsoons. 

They are called Ty-ftouongs by the Chinese, and frequently happen on, and near the coasts 
of China, extending trom thence to the eastward of Luconia, and to the N. Eastward as far 
as the Japan Islands. A description of them will be found in volume second of this work, 
in the Ist section, under the title ‘* China Sea:” and the hurricanes which happen near the 
Islands of Mauritius and Bourbon, are described in the section where directions are given 
for the returning passage from India toward the Cape of Good Hope. 

WHIRLWINDS, are sometimes occasioned by high uneven land; when the wind is Whirlwind, 


blowing strong, gusts from the mountains, descend sometimes with a spiral or whirling ‘4 
But the phenomenon usually known by the 


motion upon the surtace of the contiguuus sea. 


name of WHIRLWIND, when seen upon land, and called a WATER-SPOUT when it 
happens at sea, is generally attributed to an electrical eftect; as it happens mostly in warm 
climates, when black dense clouds appear low in the atmosphere, which, being highly 
charged with electric fluid, thunder or lightning is mostly experienced with a whirlwind ; and 
at sea, it is almost invariably accompanied by rain or hail. 

When a whirlwind or water-spout is observed forming at a small distance, a cone may be 
perceived to descend from a dense cloud in the form of a trumpet, with the small end down- 
ward; at the same time, the surface of the sea under it, ascends a little way in the form of 
steam or white vapour, from the centre of which a small cone proceeding upward, unites 
with that which projected from the cloud; and then, the water-spout is completely formed ; 
frequently, however, the acting cause is not adequate for this purpose, and in that case, 
after the water-spout is partly formed, it soon proceeds to disperse. 

There is, in the middle of the cone that forms a water-spout, a white transparent tube or 
coluinn, which gives it a very dangerous appearance, when viewed at a distance, as it seems 
like a stream of water ascending; but when closely approached, the dangeroys appearance 


¢ 
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partly vanishes. I have passed close to several water-spouts, and through the vortex of 
some that were forming, and was enabled to make the following observations, 

By an electrical force, or ascending whirlwind, a circular motion is given to a small space 
of the surface of the sea, in which the water breaks, and runs round in a whirlpool with a 
velocity of 2, 3, to 4ur 5 knots. At the same time, a considerable portion of the water in 
the whirlpool, is separated from the surface in minute particles resembling smoke, or vapour, 
with a hissing noise occasioned by the strength of the whirlwind ; these particles continue to 
ascend with a spiral motion up to the impending cloud. In the centre of the whirlwind or 
water-spout, there is a vacuum, in which none of the small particles of water ascend ; and in 
this, as well as around the outer edges of the water-spout, large drops of rain descend ; be- 
cause in those places, the power of the whirlwind not being sufficient to support the 
ascending minute particles, they consequently descend in the form of rain. 

The vacant space in the centre of the water-spout, seems to be that which has a white 
transparent appearance, like a column of water when viewed at a distance, or resembling a 
hollow glass tube. In calin weather, water-spouts generally have a perpendicular direction, 
but occasionally also, they have an oblique or curved direction, according to the progressive 
motion given them by the prevailing winds. Sumetimes they disperse suddenly, at other 
times they move rapidly along the surtace of the sea, and continue a 4 of an hour or more, 
before they disappear. 

Water-spouts are seldom seen in the night; yet, I once passed near to a large one ina 
cloudy dark night. ‘The danger from water-spouts is not so great as many persons are liable 
to apprehend, for it has been said, that when they break, a darge body of water descends, 
sufficient to sink any ship. This appears not to be the case, for the water descends only in 
the form of heavy rain, where it is broken from the ascending whirlwind ; but there is 
danger in small vessels, of being overset when they have much sail out, and large ships if 
their topsails are not clewed up and the yards secured, may be liable to have them carried 
up to the mast-heads by the force of the whirlwind, and thereby lose their masts. It is 
sometimes thought, that the firing of a gun when near a water-spout will break it, and effect 
a dispersion; the concussion produced in the atmosphere by the explosion, destroying in 
such case, the cohesive force of the whirlwind. In the vicinity of water-spouts, the wind is 
subject to fly all round in sudden gusts, rendering it prudent for ships to take in their 
square sails. 

When a whirlwind happens on land, all the light substances on the surface of the earth 
within its course, are carried up in a spiral motion by it. I have observed one pass over Can- 
ton River, in which the water ascended like a water-spout at sea, and some of the ships that 
were moored near its path, were suddenly turned round by its influence. After passing 
over the river, it was observed to strip many trees of their leaves, which, with the light 
covering of some of the houses or sheds, it carried up a considerable way into the atmosphere. 


meter useful 


in high ati- Navigators to anticipate approaching storms: previous to a hard gale of wind, there is gene- 
Oe etn rally a great fall of the mercury, and even near the tropics, the fall of it before a storm or 
hurricane, is usually considerable. Within 9° or 10° of the equator, there seldom or never 
is a hurricane or storm of dong duration, but whirlwinds, and hard squalls of a few hours 
continuance, are sometimes experienced within these parallels of latitude, without any fall of 
the mercury. Indeed, the barometer is of little use as a guide in prognosticating storms 
which may happen within the tropics ; except before a severe hurricane, there is often a con- 
siderable fall of the mercury, when the latitude is not less than 14° or 15° North or South.* 


marinero. MARINE BAROMETER, is a very useful instrument in high latitudes, by assisting 


* I have lately engraved an atmospherical register for facilitating the use of the Marine Barometer ; by ex- 
hibiting its monthly range in each of the 12 sheets which the register contains, with an introductory sheet by 


way of example: this register is constructed for a period of 3 years, and is much more convenient than the usual 
method of registering the height of the mercury by cyphers. , 
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It is proper to observe, that in the open occan between the tropics, in settled weather, 
there is a flux and refiux in the atmosphere ¢wce every 24 hours, resembling the tides of 
hits the sea; but these atmospherical tides depend upon the sun’s influence and the rotation of Atmore 
“ ; the earth, and do not follow the motion of the moon. The rise and fall of the mercury, in 
consequence of these tides, 1s about 6 or 7 of the hundred parts of an inch, in settled wea- 
ther near the equator, the high station happening about 11 o’clock in the morning and 11 
o'clock at night; and the low station about 5 o'clock in the morning and evening. ‘The re- 
I, gularity of this flux and reflux of the atmosphere, is obstructed by land, but in the ocean it 
ine prevails to lat. 26° North and South; and in tine steady weather, it may be perceived as far 
‘ as lat. 30° or 32° North or South.* In high latitudes, the motion of the mercury in the ba- Remarks re 
> rometer, like the winds, is mutable and uncertain; but previous to a storin or gale of wind, Fie ote 


ometer, ip 


there is commonly a great fall, and the mercury begins to rise before the conclusion of the remeer.4 


een 


the changes 


. gale, ai even at its commencement, as the equilibrium in the atmosphere begins to the chanee 
i be restored. 

Ss Although the mercury sinks lowest before high winds, it frequently sinks considerably 
before a heavy fall of rain; and when the mercury stands low, the air is light and deprived 

a of expansibility or elasticity, therefore, not capable of supporting much gaseous moisture: at 

such periods, consequently, rain generally falls. ‘The mercury also sinks on the approach of 
thunder and lightning, or when the atinosphere is highly charged with electric matter. 

In serene settled weather, the mercury commonly stands high, also in clear frosty weather. 
The mercury in the open sea, is in general inclined to rise with easterly, and fall with wes- 
terly winds. It is likewise necessary to remember, that in the northerm hemisphere in the 
open sea, the mercury rises with northerly and falls with southerly winds ; because the former 
coming from the frozen parts near the pule, are more dense than the latter, which blow from 
the equatorial regions. In the southern hemisphere, the contrary takes place, for there, the 
mercury rises with the cold southerly winds, and falls with northerly winds. These effects 
rt are more particularly observed in high latitudes in the ocean, for obstructions and irregu- 
| Jarities will always happen near land ; because there, the rarefication and expansibility of the 

atmosphere, is not so equal as over the ocean. 
‘ After very warin and calm weather, in winter particularly, a storm is likely to follow; or 
: at any time that the atmosphere is greatly heated above the medium temperature. 

By proper attention to the marine barometer, the experienced navigator may often be 

enabled to anticipate the changes of weather; and in some seas, he may by its indications, 
c even take in, or det out recfs in the night. It is also advisable to observe the phases, and 
i progress of the moon, for it is reasonable to suppose, the influence of that planet upon the 
; atmosphere must be considerable, in penetrating through it to the surface’of the ocean. 


a 


1 * An abstract of 22 months observations with two marine barometers, is recorded in the Philosophical Trans- 
‘ actions of the Royal Society, for 1805, wherein I have described more fully this flux and reflux of the atmos- 
phere in different parts of the globe, from actual observation. 

The influence of the atmosphere upon the mercury in the barometer, may perhaps be partly attributed to the 
. expansible force of the air, as well as to the pressure arising from its gravity. If a barometer be placed near the 
‘ perpendicular side of a high hill, wall, or building, when the wind is blowing violently against it, the mercury 
| will probably remain nearly at the same height as if the barometer stood in an open place; but the density or 
gravity of the atmosphere ought to be considerably augmented by compression near the wall, on account of the 
obstruction it presents to the velocity of the wind ; consequently the mercury should be more elevated in a baro- 
meter placed there, than it would be were it fixed in an open situation at the same time, if the action of the at- 


mosphere upon the mercury were solely the force arising from its gravity. 
+ Although some persons are of opinion, that the moon has no influence upon the atmosphere, or even upon the 


surface of the sea in the production of tides or currents, there is great reason to think, that both are considerably 
disturbed by that planet ; particularly, if the experience and observation of many medical practitioners and others 
be admitted, that the influence of the moon upon the Auman body, is frequently perceptible in places situated 


within, and near the tropics. 
Cc : 7 
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CHANGE of the MOON, iu most parts of the globe, is more liable to be accompanied 
by stormy weather than the full moon; and blowing weather prevails more in dark nights, 


than when much of the moon’s disc is illuminated. By looking into the Nautical Almanac, 


the lunar points will be seen. When the semi-diameter and horizontal parallax of the moon 


are greatest, she is in that part of her orbit nearest the earth, called the Perigee; and the 
Apogee is, when the semi-diameter and horizontal parallax are least, the moon being then at 
her greatest distance from the earth. 

An ingenius Frenchman has given a table of the chances, of the changes of weather liable 
to happen at the lunar poents, which he makes 10 in number. The principal of these lunar 


points are Perigee, Apogee, Change, and Full; and the changes likely to happen with these 
points, he thus marks. 


The Perigee of the moon, is likely to be accompanied by the greatest changes which hap- 
pen from a single lunar point. 


The new moon, next to the Perigee, is likely to be accompanied by the greatest changes 
of weather. 


At new moon coinciding with the Perigee, the greatest changes may be expected, or 33 to 
1 that a change of weather happens. 

New moon coinciding with the Apogee, 7 to 1 that a change happens. 

Full moon coinciding with the Perigee, 10 to 1 that a change happens. 

Full moon coinciding with the Apogee, 8 to 1 that a change happens. 

If new moon and Perigee coincide, when the sun is on the equator, the chance of a change 
of weather must be great. 

If with the autumnal equinox, any of the lunar points coincide, there will bea great chance 


of a Ty-Foong on the South coast of China, or of a storm in other parts situated near the 
tropic of cancer. 


The changes of weather do not happen precisely at the lunar points, but like the tides, 


vary a little in time from these points; for a change of weather, often precedes 1 or 2 days 
the change of the moon. 


VELOCITY of the WIND, may be measured in different ways, and tolerably correct 
by the motion of the detached clouds, when they are passing near the surface of the earth, 
for in such case, their velocity will be nearly (or probably a little less than) that of the wind. 
So that by measuring the interval of time betwixt the passage of the shadow of a cloud over 


two places, and comparing it with the distance between them, the velocity of the clouds 
moving with the current of wind, may be ascertained. 


This may also be done at sea when two ships are at a considerable distance from each 
other in the direction of the wind, and sailing at the same rate on the same course: when 
the shadow of a cloud passing under the sun is observed to darken the sails, the time may 
be noted by a watch with a second hand, and when the shadow of the same cloud darkens 
the sails of the other ship to leeward, the time ought also to be marked. The distance be- 
tween the ships nay be measured by sound, if they are 2 miles separated, one of them firing 
a gun by signal, that the other may be enabled to note the time from seeing the explosion to 


_ hearing the sound; and the interval of time compared with the velocity of sound, or the rate 


at which it moves along the surface of the earth, 1140 feet in a second,* will give the distance 


between the ships; with which compare the interval of time employed by the shadow of the 
cloud m passing from the one ship to the other, and it will show the velocity of the wind or 


* Experiments lately made by Mr. Millington, make the velocity of sound to be nearest 1130 feet in a second, 
accelerated or retarded a little ly the direction of the wind 


: ; but the state of the barometer, made no difference in 
its velocity. | . ; 
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clouds, for that distance. If two ships are near each other and the height of their mast- 
heads is known, the angle of one of their mast-heads may be measured by sextant, and used as 
the buse of a right angled triangle, to obtain the distance between them; which cannot be 
correctly ascertained by sound, unless they are at a considerable distance from each other. 
In measuring the velocity of the wind on land or at sea, by the motiun of the clouds, the 
mean of several observations ought to be taken, in order to approximate near to the truth. 
The velocity of the wind may be measured pretty correctly on shore by a common kite, 
letting it run out a considerable quantity of loose line, and marking the intermediate time by 
watch; then by comparing it with the quantity of line run out, the velocity of the wind may 
be nearly obtained, which will be rather less than the truth: because the kite having a line 
fixed to it, and descending by its gravity, it will be retarded a little in the horizontal motion; 


consequently, it will not have exactly the same velocity as the wind. 


WAVES of the SEA, are in general governed by the wind, and come trom the same waves ori 
direction, when the latter has continued steady for a considerable time; but this regulanty ~ 
of the waves, is often obstructed by local causes. Sometimes they run contrary to the 
wind; at other times, several waves are seen moving in various directions, running into, 
and crossing each other at different angles. During light winds, when a strong current 1s 
prevailing, there is generally a short confused swell running in the opposete direction to the 
current, by attending to which, experienced navigators may often foretell the direction of 
the latter. 

There is reason to think, that few observations lave been inade at sea rclative to the tow to mea, 
velocity of the waves, which is generally greater in the ocean than in shoal water near land ; velocity.” 
because here, the mixed particles of sand and mud, and the friction occasioned by them and 
the ground, must considerably retard the regular progress of the waves. 

The velocity of the waves may be easily measured by the common log, when a ship is 
running with them. To do this, when there is several knots of line out, or after the log 
is hove to obtain the velocity of the ship, mark the tine to the nearest second by watch when 
the log is lifted up upon the top of any wave, and mark the time when the stern of the ship 
is lifted up by the same wave : the length of line between the stern and the log, will be the 
measure of the apparent velocity of the wave for the interval of time, to which must be 
added the velocity of the ship, and the sum will be the é¢rae velocity of the wave. 

It may also be measured, when 2 ships, or a boat and ship, near each other, are sailing on 
the same course with equal velocity, or when they are stationary during acalm. This is done 
by taking the angle of one of the ships mast-heads with a Sextant, the height of it being 
known from the deck or above the surface of the sea, and correction must be made for the 
height of the eye above water. In this right-angled triangle, the perpendicular or height of 
the mast, and the angles are given, to find the horizontal base line or distance between the 
ships, as in the case mentioned above, for ascertaining the velocity of the wind. At the 
time the angle of the ships mast-head is taken, mark the time when the-first ship is lifted up 
by a wave, and also the time when the other ship ts lifted up by the same wave, and the 
distance between them, if they are both in a line with the course of the waves, will be the 
measurement of the velocity of that wave for the interval of time. In order to approximate 


+ Dr. W. H. Wollaston, late Secretary to the Royal Society, found the velocity of the waves to be nearly 60 ‘giles 
an hour by some observations taken at anchor in one of the Leith smacks, close to the East coast of England. 
Captain J. Tate, at my request, measured the velocity of the waves in the China Sea, when sailing at the rate of 
8 miles per hour right before the wind, during the northeast monsoon; and he made their velocity only 16 miles 
an hour, which at this time consisted of large broad waves or swells, at a considerable distance from each other. 
These are observed to move with greater velocity, than short waves produced by. the wind actually blowing. <A 
greater number of observations are therefore yet wanting, to determine correctly the mean velocity of the waves 


of the sea. 
c@ : 
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near to the truth, the mean of several observations should be taken; the velocity of the 
waves may be measured in this manner, although the two ships are not in a direct line with 
the waves’ course, by taking the angle between one of the ships and the course of the waves. 
In such case, the distance between the ships, will be the hypotheneuse of a right angled 
triangle, which, with the angles are given, to find the opposite side or perpendicular; and 
this will be the measurement of the velocity of the waves, for the interval of time marked 
by watch. 7 
These methods of measuring the velocity of the winds and waves, are stated, principally 
with the view of exciting young navigators to rational amusement during a leisure hour ; and 


that they may by practice, improve themselves in the knowledge of maritime surveying, so 
essential to skilful navigators. 


ee LUMINOUS APPEARANCE of the SEA,* which frequently happens, more parti- 
ofthese, Cularly between the tropics or near them, in ditterent parts of the globe, is produced from 
various causes, not generally known to navigators ; although it has been noticed by Aristotle 

and Pliny, and by several naturalists in different ages, since their time. 

Of various kinds of marine animals which emit light, the following appear to be. best 
known. 

Ist. The Cancer Fulgens, discovered by Sir Joseph Banks, resembling the common 
shrimp, but smaller; this I have often seen sparkling at the edge of the sea in dark nights, 
during the southwest monsoon on the Malabar Coast; which after being carried in a handful 
of sand, to be examined with a microscope, continued to emit light, till life was extinct. 

2nd. Limulus Noctilucus, discovered by me in the Arabian Sea, on the 12th of April, 
1798; perceiving several luminous spots in the sea after day light, and supposing them to be 
animals, I went in the boat and caught one, with some difficulty, as it endeavoured to avoid 
my hand. It proved to be an insect somewhat resembling in appearance the wood-louse, 
and was about 4 of an inch in length; which on examination with the microscope, appeared 
to be formed by sections of a thin crustaceous substance, and while any fluid remained in the 
animal, it shone brilliantly like the fire fly. 

3d.. The Medusa Pellucens, (or one of the species of blubber-fish) discovered by Sir 
Joseph Banks to be luminous, is a zoophyte, the most splendid of the luminous inhabitants 
of the ocean: the flashes of light emitted during its contractions, are at times so vivid, as to 
affect the sight of the spectator. 

Several other species of luminous medusa, were discovered by Mr. Macartney, on the 
coasts of Kent and Sussex, of various forms and sizes, some of them very minute, not larger 
than the head of a small pin. Forster and other naturalists, have also discovered several 
different kinds of luminous marine animals, besides those already mentioned. 

Although the luminous appearance of the sea is generally produced by living animals, 
nevertheless, some kinds of dead matter seem to give it a similar aspect at times, such as the 
exuvie of fishes, or putrefactions.{ I have sometimes carefully examined the water of the 
sea when it was luminous, and could not discern any animation, but it appeared only to con- 
tain small particles of matter of a dusky straw colour, which dissolved with the slightest 


touch of the finger; at other times, the sea was evidently illuminated by small sparkling 
animals, ae 


* An excellent paper on luminous marine animals, by J. Macartney (now professor of anatom 


i the univer. 
sity of Dublin) was published in 1810, in part 2d. of the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London. 


+ Putrid fish are known to shine in the dark ; this I have seen strangely exemplified at Bombay, where great 


quantities of a glutinous species of fish, resembling white-bait, are caught, and spread on the fields to be dried by 
the sun. These had a novel ap 


pearance in dark nights, the whole extent of the d exhibiting a continued 
sheet of shining light. 8 groun g 
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A peculiar phenomenon is sometimes seen in the Banda Sea, and other parts of the East- 
ern Scas; and particularly in the Arabian Sea, between the Fast coast of Africa and the 
coast of Malabar, during the rainy nonsoon. This I had an opportunity of once observing 
at midnight, when the weather was cloudy, and the sea particularly dark, but it suddenly 
changed to a white flaming colour all round. ‘This phenomenon bore no resemblance to 
the sparkling or glowing appearance observed on other occasions in seas near the equator, 
but the sea was of a splendid colour, white as milk, which did not continue more than ten 
minutes, when it resumed its former darkness. 

This singular phenomenon, has been also observed by several persons, near the Malabar 
Coast and in other parts, and it appears to be in a great degree elucidated by the observa- 
tions of Mr. Langstaff, made in a passage from Port Jackson toward China. About half 
an hour after sunset, the sea changed to a milky appearance, and the ship seemed to be sur- 
rounded by ice covered with snow. <A bucket of water being hauled up, and examined in 
the dark, a great number of globular bodies were discovered, each about the size of a pin’s 
head, linked together ; the chains thus formed did not exceed three inches in length, and 
emitted a pale phosphoric light. This extraordinary appearance of the sea, was visible two 
nights; but as soon as the moon exerted her influence, the sea resumed its natural dark 
colour, and exhibited distinct glittering spots, as at other times. Mr. Langstaff's observa- 
tions seem to shew, that the diffused light of the sea is produced by an assemblage of mi- 
nute medusa on the surface of the water. 

Mr. Macartney, has seen streams of light on the surface of the sea, at different times, on 
the southern coasts of England ; and upon examination, a gallon of sea water in a lumiuous 
state after being strained, Jeft above a pint of small medusz. He has also, under such cir- 
cumstances, perceived the sea to yield more support in swimming, and the water to taste more 


disavreeably than usual. | 
The surface of the sea is usually more subject to be luminous after long calms and sultry 


weather than at any other time; for then, it abounds with minute medus@ and sinaJ! marine 
animals generated in calm weather, which render it fetid both to the smell and taste. At 
such times, the sea becomes easily illuminated, by the least disturbance of a squall, or any 
thing that produces agitation or friction on its surface. Porpoises, dolphins, dorado, or other 
lishes, therefore, often reflect a vivid light when swimming near the surface, which has in- 
duced some persons to ascribe the property of emitting light to several fishes ; but upon close 
exainination, the bodies of those fishes were found to be covered with minute spherical par- 
ticles which adhered to their surface, apparently the same that illuminated the whole of the 
sea at the time, and in all probability were a minute kind of medusa. 

The small particles of matter of a dusky straw colour, mentioned above, which were exa- 
mined by me (but not with a miscrocope) and appeared destitute of animation, might never- 
theless, have been the minute medusa discovered by Mr. Macartney, and called by him 
Nedusa Scintillans, which he thinks to be the most frequent cause of the luminous appear- 
ance of the sea. When at Herne Bay, a small watering place on the nortlermcoast of 
Kent, in October, 1804, he observed the sea to be luminous several nights, and took up a 
considcrable quantity of the water, which emitted no light when at rest; but on the slightest 
avitation of the vessel which contained the water, a brilliant scintillation was perceived to- 
wards the surface; and when the vessel was suddenly struck, a flash of light issued from the 
top of the water, 1n consequence of so many points shining at the same moment. Having 
strained a quantity of the luininous water, a great number of transparent corpuscles were ob- 
tained upon the cloth, and the water which had been strained, did not afterward exhibit the 
least light. Some sea water that had been rendered particularly clear by repeated filtrations, 
was then put into a large glass, and having floated in it a fine cloth, on which he had pre- 
viously collected a number of luminous corpuscles, several of them were liberated, and be- 
came distinctly visible in their natural element, by placing the glass before a piece of dark 


Temperature 
of the sea. 
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They were observed to have a tendency to come to the surface of the 
water, and after the glass was kept steady sometime, they were found congregated together, 
and when thus collected in a body, they had a dusky straw colour, although individually 
they were so transparent, as to be invisible, except under particular circumstances. In the 
air, they appeared like globules of water; they were more minute than the head of the small- 
est pin, and upon the slightest touch, they broke and vanished from the sight. The motions 
of these creatures in the water were slow and graceful, not accompanied by any visible con- 
tractions of their bodies; and after death they always subsided to the bottom of the vessel. 
A beautiful ilumination of the surface of the sea, 1s soinetimes reflected froin the broken 
water or waves at the head of a ship, occasioned by her velocity through the fluid, when it 
abounds with those animais which emit light. Once I experienced a splendid instance of 
this kind near the equator, when the quantity of gleaming light reflected from the waves 
under the weather bow of the ship, against the white foresail, was sufficient to enable me to 


read any pages of a book, if not printed with a very small type, although the night was 
Otherwise dark at the time. 


coloured paper. 


TEMPERATURE of the SEA, is a phenomenon of nature, hitherto but little investi- 
gated, although it appears to be closely united with the improvement of nautical science; the 
following observations, may, therefore, be not altogether uniinporiant to navigators. 

It has been thought, that the temperature of the ocean was subject to little mutability, 
particularly between the tropics; but the temperature of the surface of the ocean, is affected 
by changes of the superincumbent atmosphere, as well as by other local, or adventitious 
causes. 

Ist. When the atmosphere is cold, a portion of its temperature is imparted to the surface 
of the ocean, by which the temperature of the latter is diminished; and in calm settled 
weather, the maximum of temperature of the sea has been experienced about one or two 
hours after mid-day, and the minimum about sun-rise in the morning.* 

2d. Tempestuous weather, rises the temperature of the sea, which is probably produced 
from the agitation or friction of the broken waves, by the particles of water rubbing against 
each other. 

3d. Currents, have a more powerful influence than any other cause, in changing the tem- 
perature of the surface of the ocean; and it may be here observed, that the same rule Is ap- 
plicable in this case, as already stated in regard to winds, under the articles Trade Winds 


and Marine Barometer, viz. ‘That in either hemisphere, a current proceeding from the 


cold polar regions toward the cquator, diminishes the temperature of the sea; whiereas, a 
current running from the inter-tropical regions toward either pole, rises its temperature. 
It is surprising how long the great bodies of currents preserve their original temperature ; 
that known by the name of the Gulf Stream, loses only two degrees of its orginal warm 
temperature in running 1300 miles into a cooler climate, it being 81° im lat. 39° N. in sum- 
mer; and in passing the bank of Newfoundland, it is several degrees warmer than the neigh- 
bouring sea in its vicinity; by which the experienced navigators here, and off the North 
American Coast, are enabled to know when they get into the Gulf Stream, merely by 
drawing a bucket of water, and feeling its temperature. 


4th. and lastly. The depth of the sea, appears also to have a great influence on the tem- 


_perature of its surface, for the immense body of water contained in the ocean preserves its 


heat; whereas, in places of little depth, the surface of the water is cooled by increased eva- 
poration.f The temperature of the ocean, therefore, ought to be higher than that of seas 


® By the experiments and ‘observations of Dr. Jonn Davy, during a v to Ceylon, brother to that justly 
cared Phil er, Sir Humphrey Davy. a Ree uo 
__ + See the sequel under the article SquaWs, in a preceding page. 
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which have little depth of water, in the same parallels of latitude. 


places. Were the temperature of the sea, as well as that of the atmosphere, conjointly 
registered in the journals of navigators, several times, every 24 hours, it would assist greatly 
the improvement of nautical science; and the proximity of land, or shoal banks, might 
probaity be ascertained, by caretully observing the temperature of the sea. 


CURRENTS, or TIDES, are generally experienced to prevail more or less, on most Currents. 


parts of the surface of the ocean. Where trade winds or inonsoons blow steady, the cur- 
rent rims mostly with the wind: but at times, no current is experienced, and sometimes it 
sets contrary to the prevailing wind. 

In high latitudes, in the open ocean, the current seldom runs so strong as in the vicinity 
of the equator, for here, it is very changeable, running sometimes at the rate of from 20 to 
60 miles in 24 hours, in parts of the Pacific and Indian Oceans. 

The current near the equator, and also in most places of the open sea, sets more fre- 
quently to the West than to the eastward ; and when the current is running in one direction 
on the surface, it is sometimes running in an opposite, or oblique direction underneath. 
Therefore, the common method of trying the velocity and direction of the current in a boat, 
by sinking a Aettle or pot to the depth of 60 or 70 fathoms, is seldom found to agree with 
the admeasurement of the same by chronometers. But since navigation has been improved 
by the use of the latter, the direction and velocity of currents are correctly ascertained. 


The tides in high latitudes, genera/ly rise and fall more than in low latitudes, and it has ‘rides. 


been said, that the perpendicular flux and reflux was very fitl/e within the tropics, which is 
not always the case. At the head of the gulf of Cambay, in lat. 22° N. the perpendicular 
depth of the rise and fall of the tides is from 30 to 36 feet at the full and change of the 
moon. At the same times, it 1s 20 and 21 feet in Surat Road; and from 15 to 17 feet in 
Bombay Harbour. , 

In the gulf of Martaban, which is far wethin the tropics, the perpendicular depth of the 
rise and fall of the tide, at the full and change of the moon, is 23 and 24 feet, and off 


Rangoon Bar about 20 or 21 feet. 


In Gaspar Straits, within 24° of the cquator, there is sometimes from local causes, a rise * 


and fall of 16 or 17 feet in the springs ; but the mse and fall of the tide, is seldom so great as 
this, in places situated near the equator. 

Although in most places, the tide flows twice every 24 hours, this is not universally the 
case within the tropics,* for amongst several of the eastern islands, the tide flows only 
once In 24 hours: the passage of the moon over the meridian, generally makes high water at 
these places ; but in some parts, the tide is highest when the moon is near, or in the horizon. 


MAGNETISM, is one of those phenomena of nature, which seems to elude the defini- 
tions of science; several hypotheses indeed have been formed, and many attempts made to 
discover its elementary principles, yet they appear to be still very imperfectly known. 
Some philosophers are of opinion, that a great central magnet situated within the earth, or 
in the internal part of our globe, is the cause of all the magnetical influence ; while others 
consider this cause to be merely atmospherical. 
seeins neither confined within the surface of the earth, nor to the atmosphere, as both terrene 
and atmospherical matter are known greatly to affect the magnetic needle. ; 


cularly on the sou- 


* In many places far beyond the tropics, the tide likewise flows only once in 24 hours, ) peck 
s twice m 24 hours, 


thern coast of Van Diemen’s Land ; but at Port Dalrymple on the North coast, the tide 


ss me pa is a: - 


This seems to be verified 


by the experiments and observations of Dr. John Davy, during his recent voyage to Ceylon ; 
as in approaching the land of Table Bay, at the Cape of Good Hope, the temperature of 
of the sea decreased 2°, and it also decreased 2° when the Island of Ceylon was closely ap- 
proached, although the bank of soundings does not extend far out from either of these 


But the productive cause of magnetism, Productive 


causes 


72. 
_ 
. 
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Ist. Many of the masses of rocks or mountains, which form a considerable portion of the 
earth, are partly composed of inetallic matter, and exert a powerful magnetic influence. 

od. The rays of the sun, have an influence on the needle, producing a diurnal variation, 
which has been observed to increase progressively * with the altitude of that luminary after 
sun rise. | 

3d. Electricity seems also to be nearly allied to magnetism, as its influence is great upon 
the needle. 

4th. The Aurora Borealis, which is considered to be an electrical phenomenon, has also 
a wonderful effect upon the maguetic necdle; and it appears to be attracted by several other 
secondary causes. 

Mr. John Churchman, (an American) member of the Iinperial Academy of Sciences, 
St. Petersburg, and Mr. Ralph Walker, of Jamaica, appear to have published nearly at the 
same time, an ingenious hypothesis, with a view of solving all magnetical problems, relating 
both to the vertical and horizontal declination of the needle. In a diagram of the two he- 
mispheres, on the plane of the equator drawn by Mr. Walker upon this principle, there are 
two magnetic poles, represented at different distances from the poles of the earth, and revol- 
ving round the latter in unequal periods of time. ‘The North Magnetic Pole is placed for 
the year 1794, in lat. 71° N., lon. 80° W.; the South Magnetic Pole in lat. 65° S., lon. 
130° E.; and by the intersections of the magnetic meridians with the terrestrial meridians, 
the variation of the needle micht be found by inspection on these hemispheres, for all places 
on the surface of the globe, were the positions of the magnetic poles well ascertained and 
correctly laid down, and the needle not subject to aberrations from various causes already 
mentioned. But exclusive of the perpetual aberration of the necdle from permancnt causes 
of nature, it is likewise subject to adventitious and local attractions, which will always, 
unfortunately, operate in a considerable degree, against the accuracy of any theoretical solu- 
tions. 
~ Mr. Churchman, states the periodical revolution of the North Magnetic Pole round the 
North Pole of the earth to be 1096 years ; and the revolution of the South Magnetic Pole 
round the South terrestrial Pole to be 2289 years, its motion being much slower than that of 
the North Magnetic Pole, which is the cause of perpetual irregularities of the variation of 
the needle. He is of opinion, that when one of the Magnetic Poles is in the zenith of any 
place, magneticul tides, or great inundations will there be experienced ; and when the Mag- 
netic Pole is far distant from any place, the sea will recede, and alluvial land will be form- 


ed. Mr. Walker, exclusive of his diagram for shewing the horizontal declination of the 


Variation of 
the compass. 


needle, has drawn likewise two hemispheres on the plane uf the equator, for shewing the 
vertical declination or dip of the needle for all places on the globe; and besides his improve- 


ments on steering compasses, he has invented a meridional compass for shewing the quantity 
of variation by inspection at any time of the day.f 


- VARIATION of the COMPASS, when mentioned in this work, is intended only for 
the navigator to make proper allowance in steering from one place to another, and not as a 


gutde for estimating the longitude, which was practised about 30 and 40 years ago by mari- 
ners, before the use of chronometers and lunar observations became general. 


In places where the variation changed quickly, in sailing nearly on a parallel of latitude, 


* This I have experienced several times during fine weather at sea, in observing a series of azimuths; com- 
mencing when the sun’s altitude was 3° or 4°, and continuing the observations until it was 25° or 30° above the 
horizon. The diurnal variation of the needle, has been long known, and often observed upon land. 

+ Mr. J. Garnett, an ingenious Philosopher and Astronomer, who has resided in America these 20 years, and 
superintended the publication of an Astronomical Ephemeris there, states, that he uses the common ring dial 
for the same purpose at sea as well as on land, which shews the true meridian withm 1° of the truth, at any time 
when the sun’s altitude is not too great; and consequently the variation of the needle from the true meridian. 
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navigators were formerly eager to embrace its aid as an approximation to the true longitude ; 
but compasses being subject to many errors from various causes, the longitude ascertained 
by means of the vailation, could never be trusted to, with any reasonable degree of confi- 
a dence. The variation of the needle is in a state of continued change in most places of the 

globe, and there is also a dturnal and annual variation of the variation ; besides, the same 
compasses will alter when taken from one ship into another, and if shifted to different situa 


And in some places of the globe, altliough a compass be fixed sta- 
Subject in 


tions in the same ship. 
tionary in a ship, the needle seems to be subject to an aberration of several degrees, propor- Shie i, 
TH IS to an aber 


tionate to the angle that the ship’s head makes with the magnetic meridian. st age so 
ABERRATION OF THE NEEDLE, Captain Flinders constantly experienced during ‘hs*hans 
his survey of the coasts of New Holland, which is recorded in the Philosophical ‘Transactions ***“- 
- of the Royal Society, for 1805. With the compass placed a-mid ships in the Investigator, 
We the bearing of points of land on the South coast of New Holland, taken immediately befure 
i and after tacking, differed sometimes 8° or 9° when the ship’s head was changed nearly trom 
i East to West; but there was little or no difference, when the direction of the ship's head 
fe was North or South. This difference in the direction of the magnetic needle from its mean 
state, was easterly when the ship’s head was West, and westerly when it was East. When 
the ship’s head was North or South, the needle continued in its mean state, and shewed a 
rk variation from the érue meridian, nearly equal to the medium between what it shewed when 
the ship’s head was East and when West; and the aberration of the needle, was nearly pro- 
a portionate to the number of points which the ship's head was from the North or South. 
it This aberration of the needle arising from a change of the ship’s head, varies in different 
ships at the same place, according to their size, and the quantity of iron they contain, and it 
appears to be greatest in small ships: but in places near the equator, where there is little 
i) variation, this aberration cannot be perceived, for it seems to increase in proportion to the 
distance from the magnetic equator, toward the poles in both hemispheres. 
Captain Flinders, was of opimon, that the magnetism of the earth, and the attraction of 
, the iron in a ship, acted as a compound force, in producing the error of variation by the 
change of a ship’s head; and he thought, that the error at any direction of the ship's head, 
would be to the error when her head was East or West, at the same dip of the needle ; as | 


“= { 
ty 


of a saip’s 


5 the sine of the angle between the ship’s head and magnetic meridian, wus to the sine of 
i eight points, or radvus. 7 | 
| That this law might be verified, experiments were made by order of the Board of Admi- | 
ralty, at Plymouth, Portsmouth, and Sheerness, Captain Flinders being present at the two “i 
latter ports, when a series of observations were made in five different vessels, which gave the 
/ 


following results. 
Ist. When the compass was placed aé or near the binnacle, the North point was at- | 


. tracted forward in all the ships; but the quantity of error produced, on ‘one side when the 
head was East, and on the other when West, varied from 0° 21’ to 64°, which was at this 
time greatest in small ships.* 4 

2d. When the compass was placed in other parts of the different ships, the attraction 
was sometimes forward and sometimes aft; but always aft at the forecastle. The error at 


some of the stations was greater than at the binnacle, and at others less. 
3d. On the upper deck of a ship of war, three places of different attractions were expe-- 


rienced ; the first near the foremast; the second or central attraction, near the mainmast ; 
and the third or aftermost attraction, close to the stern. And generally two neutral stations 


* Mr. Bain, found the error in the English Channel very great in the Sybille Frigate, amounting to 9° & 10°, 


when the ship’s head was changed from East to West. 
d 


Kules for | 


correcting 


the error of 


variation 


produced by 


a change ot 


the ship's 
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Bsamples, 
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were found on the midship line, one of which was between the fore and mainmasts, and the 
other near the stern. 

Neither the exact places of the midship attractions, nor of the neutral stations, can be 
known without experiment made in each ship; nor otherwise can the points of no difference 
be known, nor what will be the greatest difference, nor even which way the needle will be 
certainly attracted; so varied is the magnetism in different vessels. 

5th. ‘The errors, however, were least when the ship’s head was at, or near to North or South, 
and greatest at, or near to East or West; and as the head was made to deviate from the 
points of least error towards the greatest, the increase of error was found to be tn proportion 
to the sines of the angles of deviation. ‘This verified the law, before deduced from analogy, 
which was reduced into practice as follows. It has already been observed, that in the Nor- 
thern Hemisphere, when the ship’s head is East, the North end of the needle will be at- 
tracted or drawn forward to the right or eastward of North; and it will be drawn forward 
to the left or westward of North, if the ship's head be to the West. 

In confirmation of this, when the Investigator was off the Start Point on the 20th of July, 
1801, in lat. 49° 50’ N., lon. 3° 52’ W., where the dip was 72° N., several azimuths were 
taken with the ship's head at West, which made the variation 29° 32’ W., when the true 
variation was known to be nearest 25° 40' W., giving an error 3° 52’ in excess of westerly 
variation for eight points deviation of the ship’s head, or nearly equal to | part of the dip, 
the decimal expression of which is ,0537. 

On the 29th of August, in lat. 5° N., lon. 17° W., when the dip was 29° N., the error 
of variation observed was 1° 314’ for eight points deviation of the ship’s head from the me- 
ridian, or a little more than ; part of the dip, its decimal expression being ,0526, the mean of 
which, and the above ,0537, equal to ,0531, which call ,053. This will be the common mul- 
tiplier to the dip, for obtaining the radius or error of eight points, in every situation within 
the Northern Hemisphere. 

In the Southern Hemisphere, between lat. 14° S., and 40° S., lon. 123° E., to lon. 153° 
E., where the dip was found to vary from 43° to 67° S., the error of variation for eight 
points deviation of the ship’s head from the magnetic meridian, was from 2° 8’ to 3° 28’; 
this error being 2° 8’ when the dip was 43° S., and 3° 28’ when the dip was 67° S. . The 
mean error, therefore, for eight points deviation of the Investigator’s head on either side of 
the magnetic meridian, was very nearly = part of the dip; and ,0498 its decimal expression, 
call ,050, is the common multiplier to the dip, for obtaining the radius of error, or that of 
eight points, at any situation in the Southern’ Hemisphere. 

With these data, the following method was used in correcting the variations, to what it is 
presumed they would have been, if observed with the ship's head in the magnetic meridian. 

With the dip of the needle, as near as it could be known, and the common multiplier, the 
radius or error for eight points was obtained: with this, taken as a destance, and the direc- 
tion of the ship’s head as a course, the correction was found in the departure column of the 
traverse table ; and being applied to the observed variation, either to the right or left, ac- 


cording as the dip was North or South, and the ship’s head on the East or West of the me- 
ridian, it gave the true variation. 


EXAMPLE 1st-—The Dip being 66° South, and the ship’s head W. by S., the vari- 


ation was observed to be 5° 11’ East; required the érue variation ? 


The Dip 66° multiplied by ,050 (the common multiplier for South Dip) gives 3°, 300 in 
degrees and decimal parts,* or 3° 18’ which is the error for 8 points equal to 198’. 


n the table, with the course 7 points (or direction of the ship’s head) and the distance 


* To find the minutes for the 300 decimal parts, say, is 1000 decimal parts is to 60 minutes of a degree, s0 
is 300 parts to 18 minutes. 
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198’, in the departure column will be found 194’ equal to 3° 14! the correction for 7 points 
deviation of the ship's head. Then, asin South Dip, the South end of the needle was drawn 
forward, or in this case to the West, and the North end of it went to the East, the East 
variation observed, was therefore too great, and must be reduced 3° 14’: from the observed 
variation 5° 11/ E., subtract 3°14’ correction, and there remains 1° 57’ East, the true variation. 

Had the North end of the needle dipped, and all other circumstances been the same, the 
correction 3° 14’ would have been additive; as it would have been also, had the ship’s head 
been E. by N. or E. by 8. with South dip, instead of W. by S. 


EXAMPLE 2d.—Suppose that with the ship’s head W.S. W., the observed variation 
was 29° 12’ West in the English channel, where the dip is 72° North; and it be required to 
on ce variation is to be allowed upon a set of bearings taken when the ship’s head was 

_ E. 4 E. 

To find the érwe variation.—Multiply the dip 72°, by ,053 (the common multiplicr for 
North dip) gives 3°, 816 equal to 3° 49/ the error for 8 points, or 2297. 

With the course 6 points (W.S. W.) and distance 229’ the departure will be 212’) or 
3° 32’ correction for 6 points. 

Being in North dip, the North end of the needle was drawn forward, that is westward in 
this case, when the ship’s head was W.S. W., and the West variation observed was too 
great; therefore, from 29° 12’ observed take 3° 39’ correction, and the remainder 25° 40’ 
will be the ¢7ue West variation. 

To find froin thence, the correction to be allowed when the ship’s head was at N. E. 4 E. 

With the course 44 points and distance 229’, the departure is 177’ or 2° 57’ correction 
for the ship’s head at N. E. 4 E. 

When the ship’s head was at N. E. 4 E., the North end of the needle at the binnacle was 
drawn eastward, and the West variation consequently less than the frue; therefore, from the 
true variation 25° 40’ subtract 2° 57’ correction, the remainder 22° 43’ is the variation to be 
allowed to the bearings taken when the ship’s head was at N. E. $ E.; as deduced from 
29° 12/ West variation observed. 

This operation, Captain Flinders observes, may at first seem complex and tedious; but 
when a common multiplier is once obtained, and the principles of its use understood, it will 
be found nearly as easy as computation of a meridian altitude for the latitude, and the 
accuracy required is generally much less. The dipping needle, appears, however, an instru- 
ment, too delicate to be used with accuracy at sea, and therefore, one of the principal argu- 
ments necessary to find the error of variation by the foregoing rule, can seldom or ever be 
obtained at sea: but probably this error depends more on the ortzontal declination of the 


needle from the true meridian, than it does on the dp. 


Captain Vancouver, (as well as Captain Flinders) in steering with the ship’s head to the captain var- 
westward out of the English channel, observed the variation to be about 4° greater than the maka ~ 
truth, or from 28° to mf westerly. . ag 

Mr. William Bain, a Master in the Royal Navy, has lately published (1817) an Essay on mr. nains 
the variation of the compass, corroborating Captain Flinders’ statement, of the error in the" 
variation produced by a change of the ship’s head, which Mr. Bain experienced by observa- 
tions on a cruize to East Greenland, in H. M.S. Sybille in 1814, and also in other places. 

He found the ‘rage of error diminish considerably East of the meridian of Greenwich, 
on approaching the North pole, where the variation also decreased; and increased with 
West longitude, where the variation increased: but he found the error by a change of the 
ship’s head from East to West, in no part of those seas so great as in the English channel, - 
where it amounted to 9° and 10°.* Mr. Bain, is however, of opinion, that the dip of the 


* Mr. Bain has given two tables, one for the North Sea, and one for the English Channel, wherein the quantity 
Q 


= 
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needle has not so close an affinity with its horizontal aberration, occasioned by the change of 
a ship’s head, as Captain Flinders supposed; and that consequently, the rule invented by 
this scientific officer, for ascertaining the necessary correction an all stéeations, may probably 
not be founded on true principles. | 

It is however, certain, that in high latitudes where the variation of the compass in most parts 
is generally considerable, and the dip adways great, the deviation or horizontal aberration of 
the needle resulting from the change of a ship's head, is also greatest, in proportion to the 
sine of the angle it makes with the magnetic meridian. But near the equator, where there 
is little dip, and the variation of the compass small in quantity, there appears to be little or 
no aberration of the needle produced by the change of a ship's head from East to West; at 
least, none could be discovered in the Strait of Malacca, by careful observations taken by 
me. Captain Flinders’ rule might easily be veritied, in any place where both the dip and 
latitude are great, in either hemisphere, but where the magnetic and true meridians cotcide, 
which is on the line of no variation. For, if Azimuths observed, with a ship’s head North 
or South, agree with others observed when her head is East or West, it will prove that the 
rule above described, is not correct: because, with the same dip, and in the same latitude, 
if the magnetic meridian differ much from the true meridian, or in other words, where the 
variation of the compass is considerable, azimuths or bearings taken with a ship's head North 
or South, will differ from others taken with her head at any angle from the meridian, in pro- 
portion to the sine of that angle, and relatively, to the attractive influence of the metal con- 
tained in every ship. But farther experience, and a greater number of accurate observations 
are wanting, to clucidate this important and interesting discovery in nautical science. It is 
however, very probable, and reasonable to suppose, that the aberration of the needle oc- 
casioned by the change of a ship's head, is not so much dependent on the quantity of the 


dip, as it is on the quantity of the variation, or angular difference between the magnetic and 
true meridians. | 

hg ae Mr. Wales, Astronomer, in the Resolution, observes, in the introduction to Captain Cook’s 

on the eros third voyage, published in 1785, that he found a variety of cases, wherein differences were 


of the cuin- 


or fomva found in the variation of the compass. 


riouscaues = 1st, Putting the ship’s head a contrary way; differences 3° to 6°, and even 10°. 
ad. At different times of the same day; ditlerences 3° to 7°. 
3d. -Being under sail, and at anchor in a road-stead ; differences 5°. 
4th. On board different ships; differences 3° to 5°. 


. 5th, Near the same place, at different times in the voyage 4° and 5°, or upwards. 
| 6th. In different compasses; 3° to 6°. 


Captain Fins Captain Flinders, on examination of these cases stated by Mr. Wales, found great reason 
ders rema'k* to believe, that the direction of the ship's head had been changed in most of those where 
servations great differences, had been observed ; and also that the differences were conformable to what 


had been experienced on the binnacle of the Investigator. 

The lgst-mentioned officer, farther observes, that in the southern hemisphere, the South 
end of the magnetic needle was attracted toward the nearest land, as well as by the iron in 
the ship; and he only experienced in two instances, the South end of the needle to be re- 
pelled from the land, which happened with observations taken on the shore, and might have 
been produced by some metalic rock situated near the theodolite on the East side, although 
the body of the land lay to the westward. | 


Captain Flinders gives the following precautionary remarks, relative to the use of the com- 


of error occasioned by changing a ship’s head, is shewn for each point of the compass, allowing 10° between the 
East and West point for the English Channel: but in these tables, the quantity of error is apportioned in an arith- 
metical ratio for every point; whereas, it should have been conformably to the sines of the angles from the 


meridian. 
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pass in marine surveying, founded on his experiments made in different ships, to discover 
the magnetic power of each locality. 

Ist When the guns are on board and the ship ready for sca, nail small cleats on the bin- 
nacle for shewing the place where the azimuth and surveying compass is to stand, when in 
use. Ascertain by repeated observations whether it be at North or South, or in what other 
angle near them, that this compass gives exactly the same variation; and mark these as the 
points of no difference. 

2d. Ascertain what the difference in variation is, when the head is placed at right angles 
to the puints of no difference, on each side. Half this difference is the error for eght 
points; which being divided by the dip, will give the common multiplier for that hemisphere, 
and perhaps for both. 

Sd. Try the accuracy of the common multiplier as often as conveniently can be done, by 
observations taken at various parts where the dip of the needle is different; and more espe- 
cially, to ascertain whether observations in the southern hemisphere give the same multiplier 
as in the North. 

4th. No change ought to be made in the disposition of the iron work or guns during the 
voyave; but if a change be indispensible, ascertain as soon after as possible, what alteration 
it may have produced in the puints of no difference, and in the multiplier. 

Sth. Tue direction of the ship’s head, by compass, to be noted tu the nearest quarter point 
when the variation is obse: ved, or bearings of land are taken ; this to be considered an indis- 
pensible part of such observa:ions, siice without it the true variation cannot be known, nor 
the proper allowance mude to the bearings. 

Oth. On arriving upuu the coast to be surveyed, miss no opportunity of observing the va- 
riation, by azimuth if possible; and on passing from one side of a projecting cape or island 
to the other side, remark if any diflerence arise in the compass. ‘This is best done by azi- 
muths; but it may be found rowzuly by the bearing of two well-defined heads or points set in 
a line from opposite directions. If after the proper corrections are made according to the 
ship’s head, the bearmg be not the same, the difference will be seen. : 

Lastly. These remarks. relate citeily to a compass fixed on the binnacle; but the trouble 


Precan- 
tionary rales 
relative tn 
surveying 
with the 
COD) pass. 


of correction may be avoided, if a place can be found near the taffrel, where the attraction | 


of the iron at the stern will counteract, by its proximity, the more powerful attraction in the 
centre and fore parts of the ship; and should the after attraction be too weak, it may be in- 


creased by fixing one or more upright stanchions or bars of iron in the stern. 


Ifa neutral station cau be found or made, exactly amidsi:ips, and of a convenient height 


for tahing azimuths and bearings, let a stand be there set up fur the compass: and if the 
stand must of necessity be moveable, make perinanent marks, that the exact place and eleva- 
tion may always be known, Observations taken here, should never undergo any change 
from altering the direction of the ship’s head, at any dip of the needle; but it will be proper 
to verity uccasionally, and to compare the azimuths and bearings with others taken on the 
binnacle. The course should also be marked from this compass, though the ship be?¢gtecred 
by one before the wheel ; a quarter or half a point being allowed to the right or left, ac- 


cording as the two may be found to differ.* 


* Mr. Thomas Yeates, has with creat labour and ingenuity, constructed a Variation Chart of the Navigable 
Globe, from lat. 60° North to 60° of South latitule, chiefly from actual observations made by European navi- 
gators and astronomers, as recorded in manuscript journals at the hydrographical offices of the Admiralty and East 
India House, compared with Spanish surveys in the Pacific Ocean, and collated with tables of the variation. 

This chart is nearly realy for publication, which will be a valuable auxillary to navigation in general, as well 
as interesting to those who investi: ate magnetical phenomena, the magnetic meridians or curves, being delineated 
at convenient distances on the chart, also the Halleyan lines, for every degree of change in the variation ; and it is 
elucidated by much important information, with explanatory remarks, and a brief description of the discovery of 


the variation of the needle, and its aberrations since that time. 
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A DIAGRAM to illustrate the aberration of the needle resulting from the change of a 


ship’s head from East to West. 
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the true variation. Therefore, the angle 


Let A represent the ship’s apparent course by 
compass, steering East in the English Channel, 
when the variation observed is 20° 30’ West, which 
lay down from A to E, and draw the line W E 
which will be the apparent East and West Rhumb. 

Then N S drawn at right angles, will be the 
apparent meridian, from which set off X the ob- 
served variation 20° 30’ West. 

Let B represent the ship’s apparent course by 
compass, steering West after tacking, and the ob- 
served variation 29° 30/ West, equal to W B equal 
to N Y. 

Bisect X Y, and prolong n tos which will be 
the magnetic meridian. ‘Then the angle NOx 
equal to 25° or half the sum of the observed 
quantities with the ship’s head East and West, 1s 


X On equal to 4° 30’ is the aberration of the needle 


East of the magnetic meridian, produced by attraction when the ship’s head was on the line 
A or steering East. And the angle Y Ox 4° 30’ is the aberration of the needle West of 
the magnetic meridian when the ship’s head was on the opposite line B or steering West. 
Then the apparent courses of the ship, being corrected by the quantity of the angle of aber- 
ration 4° 30/, her rectified course will be on the line e the magnetic East, or on w the mag- 
netic West respectively; ew being the corrected magnetic parallel or East and West Rhumb, 
drawn at right angles to the magnetic meridian 2 s. 


Lieutenant Ross, of the Company’s ship Discovery, observes in his journal on the 5th of 


January, 1813, as follows. 


Remarks by 
Lient. Rogs 


At the foot or base, of some of the high islands on the South coast of China, I have ob- 


ona dip of, served the needle of the theodolite to be horizontal or nearly so, when the plate of the theo- 


ascending 


sscerane  dolite was levelled ; but when it was carried up about 800 feet high, to the suinmit of those 
islands, and there carefully levelled, with the needle pointing to the same part of the theodo- 

c~ lite, there was observed to be a very sensible dip of the South end of the needle ; which was 

‘~ not only experienced by 1, but by 2 or 3 different instruments. Does this proceed from the 
attraction of some metallic substance on the South end of the needle, (it being always longer 

than the North end, and would more readily be depressed) or does the North end by being 

carried up so far, lose a portion of its magnetism, and therefore become lighter? If this: 

effect is subject to a general law, proportionate to the elevation above the level of the sea, 


may not a long needle with its point traversing along a graduated verticle circle, be used to 
measure heights, after the exact dip at different elevations is known? 


Remarks on © 
the utility of 


CHRONOMETERS, would be highly useful for the improvement of marine geography, 


ehronome — WETE navigators to adopt an uniform method, in marking in their journals the longitude ob- 

, if pro- ° ° ° ° 

iy applied tained by these excellent machines. In taking a departure for chronometers at sailing from 

the longiade: any port or headland, the longitude allowed to that place should be marked distinctly in 
every ship's journal ; and the longitude measured from it by chronometers (whether East or 
West) to every headland, island, or danger, during the passage, ought to be carefully stated; 
by which means, the relative meridians of those places will appear to view, and be ready to 
compare with the admeasurement of the same by other chronometers.* But unfortunately, 


* To shew the utility of this, the following example may be given. In the Journals of two ships, which saw 
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the generality of navigators, seldom mention in their journals the longitude allowed to the 
place of departure, and instead of carrying on the longitude made, daily from that meridian 
by clironometers, they mark longitude im, by chronometers. ‘The journals therefore, are of 
little or no use, for any /uéure purpose, on account of the edefintte manner in which the 
longitude is marked by chronometers. 

When the longitude obtained by lunar observations, is carried on daily by chronometers, 
or up to any headland, it ought also to be marked distinctly, in order to prevent any mistake. 

When lunar observations are taken, the objects on both sides of the moon ought always to 
be observed if possible, and the mean taken; which will contribute to correct or modify the 
errors of the instrument, particularly when the distances are nearly equal, and fall on the 
same part of the arch of the sextant: and the difference of longitude run by log, between 
day and night observations, ought never to be applied in carrying on the one to the other, if 
there is a chronometer on board. 


same time to obtain the error of the chronometer, or what it is fast or slow for the apparent 
time at ship; having also marked down the time by chronometer when the distances of the 
sun and moon are observed, the error of chronometer must be applied to it, to reduce it to 
the apparent time of observation. When the observations are taken afterward by the moon 
and stars in the night, the time by chronoineter ought likewise to be marked down, to which 
apply its error, and the quantity of loss or gain of the chronometer (proportionate to its daily 
rate,) for the interlapsed time between these observations and those taken in the afternoon by 
sun and moon. The apparent time at ship when the observations of the moon and star were 
taken, will then be measured by chronometer to the meridian of the place where the obser- 
vations of sun and moon were taken in the afternoon, and the mean of both should be taken 
for the Jongitude of that place, after comparing the apparent time of observations with the 
Greenwich apparent time. By using the chronometer in this manner, the errors liable to 
arise from currents, and from the admeasurement of ships run by log, beéween day and night 


observations, will be avoided.f 

CONFORMABLY, to the design of this work, which is the safety of lives and property, 
a few cautionary remarks to mariners, may be introduced, which are the result of the writer’s 
personal observation. ar Smee 


If for instance, some observations of the sun and moon chronome 
are taken in the afternoon for longitude, altitudes of the sun should be taken nearly at the connecting 


CORAL SHOALS, particularly when they are white or variegated, will generally be Cora shoals 


visible from the mast-head when the sun is near the zenith, and shining bright. If the situa- cee. 


tion of the observer is between the sun and coral shoals, the latter may frequently be dis- 
cerned although the sun’s altitude 1s not very great; but the glare of the sun will hide them 
from the observer, when they are situated between him and the luminary. 

Detached clouds, passing with a slow motion under the sun’s disc, have their shadows’ 
often reflected upon the surface of the sea, resembling greatly the appearance of coral 


shoals. 


the Brill Shoal, and Middle Island in the Straits of Salayer, at different times, I find they had lunar observations 
in both ships, which the Journals assert, may be depended upon in fixing the longitude of those places, It 
nevertheless, happens, that the observations differ 20 miles, for those taken in one ship, make the Brill Shoal 
and Middle Island, 20 miles more easterly than those of the other ship; but having chronometers on board of 
both ships, they agree exactly in measuring the difference of longitude between the Brill Shoal and Middle 
Island, although there is a difference of 20 miles in stating the longitudes of these places by the lunar obser- 
vations. 

+ It is very perplexing to young navigators, that nautical time, or that used at sea, is 24 hours later than 
astronomical time ; because the nautical almanac, and all the tables in general use, are computed for ascrono~ 
mical time. As the security of navigation depends upon astronomy, it certainly would be of utility to resign 


this irregular prejudice, and make mautical time conform to astronomical time, 
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But as a general rule, it may be observed, that coral shoals are best discerned when the 
sky is clear, with the sun shining at a great altitude; and particularly, if the situation of 
the observer be between them and the sun, with his eye considerably elevated above the sur- 
face of the sea. 

Coral reefs abound chiefly within the tropics, particularly in the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans, and round New Holland; many of the islands are either surrounded by these reefs, 
or stand upon a coral base. The formation of coral reefs by zoophytes is very remarkable, 
as these are neither perfect animals nor vegetables, but partaking of both. Most of them 
take root and grow up into stems, multiplying life in their branches, and in the transforma- 
tion of their animated blossoms or polypes, which are endowed with spontaneous motion. 
Plants, therefore, resemble zoophyta, but are destitute of animation and the power of loco- 
motion ; and zoophyta are, as it were, plants, but furnished with sensation and the organs of 
spontaneous motion. Of these, some are soft and naked, and others are covered with a 
hard shell; and it is astonishing with what rapidity they form coral reefs, by taking root 
often at the bottom of the sea in deep water, from whence the stems branch upward, and 
gradually, but speedily become transtormed into solid rock. As these concretions of coral 
grow up near the surface of the sea, they become dangerous to ships; and after they appear 


above it, they are gradually transmuted into islands of various dimensions, according to the 
extent of their original basis. 


A caution 


Aare _ SHIPS, which stop on the East coast of Madagascar, at Cape Negrais, Tavay, Nicobars, 


serine o® ~Poolo Bay, Batavia, Borneo, or at any place within the tropics where the country is low, 
Pictedan. Woody, uncultivated, and considered unhealthy, ought not to alluw any of their people to remain 
healthy on shore during the night, when wooding and watering at suciy places: nor should they be sent 


on shore in the mornings, until the noxious vapours are dispersed, by the influence of the 
sun penetrating into the forests. 


nemrsre , PERSONS who have not learned to swim, when they fall into the sea by accident, often 
itive to ~~ drown themselves by lifting their hands ab-ve the surface, with a vapid and irregular mo- 
* tion. With proper resolution this may be avoided, for a gentle and slow motion of the 
hands wnder the surtace of the water, either obliquely, or perpendicularly like the feet of @ 
dog when sWimn:ing, will be sufficient to Keep the face of any person above the surface, if 
there is no broken water. This will be more obvious, when it is generally known that the 
«specific gravity of the human body is commonty lichter than sea water, as many persons float 
_-.: on the surface of the sea without any motion. | ! 
and of float- 


eal Ae The natural positicn for persons to float. is with their backs downwards, and their arms 
mrfacc ithe extended close under the surface, which act as levers to preserve them in the natural post- 
moion = tion. ~‘If a person floating with his back downward, place his arms close to his side or across 
his breast, he will soon be changed from the horizontal] position, for his feet will descend 
perpendicularly, and then his mouth and nose wai vradually be immerged under the suiface. 
If in floating, his arms are extended perpendicularly from his body, he will generally re 
main in the natural position a considerable time before his feet begin to descend from the 
horizontal to the vertical position. If his aris are extended beyond his head, with the 
palins of his hands spread just under the surtace of the water, he will float steady in the 
horizontat position, with his face ubove water, and his toes touching the surface. In this 
manner the author has frequently floated in warm clim.ies, half an hour at a time without 
the least motion, and generally was inclined to sleep: by placing the arms a litte forward 
or backward, the natural floating position is always aujusted to the greatest decree of regu- 
larity. It ought however to be observed, that the specific gravity of some persons is rather 


wt 
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heavier than sea water, and such persons cannot float with their faces continued above the 
surface for any considerable time, without employing a little motion with their feet. 


Remarks on 


WHEN SHIPS, are chiefly laden with dead weight, such as iron, lead, zinc, &c., they Rema 
labour and roll greatly ; to modify which, part of the dead weight is generally placed high, Boney art . 
in the hold, or between the decks. This, however, has little ettect in retarding the quick to prevent 
rolling motion, which frequently endangers the masts when there is much swell ; for the dead iabourlng in 
weight being placed over the whole breadth of ships, acts as a pendulum on the sides, to weather; 
augment the rolling motion, produced by the swell. Returning from China in the Anna, by 
the eastern passage, laden deeply with sugar and tuthenag, we had a gale of wind near the 
Pellew Islands, in which the ship rolled very quick, broke some of the rigging, and the fore- 
topmast. In order to prevent this quick and dangerous rolling, tuthenag was taken from the 
hold, and placed in great quantities upon the decks, until the ship had scarcely stability left 
to carry proper sail; notwithstanding, there was very little diminution of her rolling. 

Were it possible to compress all the dead weight contained in a ship, into a ball, and then 
place it at the centre of motion, she would in such case roll very little, because there would 


be no heavy weight near her extreme breadth. 


But as this cannot be done, an approxima- 


tion seems desirable, which may be effected by stowing all the light goods along the sides 
aud at the extremities, and the heavy articles in a longitudinal section over, and on cach side 
of the keel, from the fore to the after hatchway, as circumstances require; and the dead 
weight may be carried up to the deck in this manner, or to any height thought consistent. 
with the stability of the ship. This method was adopted in loading the Anna, when a great 
proportion of her cargo was iron, and she was very easy during the passage from London to 
Bombay ; for the light goods being placed at the extremities, and in two sections along the 
sides of the ship, the cause of her pitching and rolling, was thereby greatly limited. 


« Remarks on 


mon terms 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS, are here rendered necessary, on account of.the ambs- th com- 


guwous terms applied incommon language to the direction of the winds, waves, and currents, applied to 
The point from which the wind proceeds usually gives to it a name; when the wind blows waves, and 


Jrom the North, it is called a North wind, and vice versa. ‘This order, however, seems to 


carrente, 


have been sometimes reversed by navigators ; in the early voyages of the Portuguese to India, 
the wind that blows from N. E. is in some journals, called the S. W. monsoon; and that 


which blows from S. W. is called the N. E. monsoon; thereby, taking the name of the place 


to which the wind is proceeding. 


* 


The terms used by navigators to signify the direction of the waves, are also very vague 
and undefined; for although, (like the wind) the waves generally receive the name of the di- 
rection from which they proceed, the waves or swell running from North to South being 
called a northerly swell, and in like manner for those running in any other direction; this, 
however, is not always the case, as the waves or swell running from North to South, is 


called in some journals a southerly swell. 


The terms applied to the direction of currents, are generally the reverse of those used to 
denote the direction of the wind and waves; as the direction to which the current is going, 
commonly gives it a name, Notwithstanding, a current running from North to South is 
almost uniformly called a southerly current, and that running from East to West called a 
westerly current, yet it appears that some navigators are liable to reverse this order; for one 
of our circumnavigators in his voyage to the South Sea, calls a current running from East to 


West, an easterly current, and vice versa. 


From the indefinite manner, therefore, in use amongst navigators, to mark the direction 
of the winds, waves, and currents, it seems necessary to describe the method followed, in ap- 


lying the éerms throughout this work. 


How named 


The direction of the wind, is named from the point of the compass from which it blows, Pow =me 


e 


ee 


— 
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Conclusion. 
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The direction of the waves, swell, or sea, is named from the point of the compass from 
whence they proceed. 


The direction of the current, is named from the true point or place to which it is running, 
if not otherwise expressed. 


The course steered by a ship at any time, near land, or in the open sea, 1s by compass, 
or magnetic. 


The bearings of land, taken from a ship at sea, or at anchor, are by compass if not 
otherwise expressed. 
The direction of any coast, or bearing of any headland, island, or danger, &c. from any 


other place, when mentioned in this Directory, is the érue bearing by the pole of the 
world, if not otherwise expressed. | 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL SITUATIONS, of the principal places are stated, and the 
names of the Ports, Headlands, Islands, and Dangers, with which the paragraphs generally 
commence, throughout this work, have been set forth in capitals, in order to render them 
more conspicuous, and that navigators may not be liable to lose time, in searching for any 
place of which the description is required; because, it frequently happens in critical situ- 
ations at sea, that a small loss of time, may occasion considerable danger. To facilitate the 
same object, stde notes have been added, which will be found contiguous to, or fronting the 
principal matter contained in each paragraph. And to accomplish this object in the highest 
degree, a copious general index, is placed at the end of each volume, comprehending the 
names of all the Ports, Headlands, Islands, and Dangers; likewise of the principal Banks, 


Bays, Rivers, Mountains, Towns; or whatever is conspicuous, as marks, for the guidance 
of navigators. 


ALTHOUGH during the long and laborious prosecution of this work, the author has 
been constantly on his guard to prevent errors, and render it as complete as such an im- 
mense mass of heterogeneous materials would admit of; yet, he is sensible, that with all pos- 
sible care, it may still be liable to imperfections, which will readily be excused by those who 


can appreciate the difficulty of bringing forward a work of this nature and magnitude, di- 


gested not merely from his own observations, but also from documents, various in kind, often 
discordant in themselves, and seldom harmonizing with each other. 


_ :’ Since the publication of the former edition, however, he has received many highly impor- 
 & tant communications of newly discovered dangers, and navigable channels among the eastern 


islands not before known; these, with a careful examination of the journals belonging to the 


Company’s ships during the 17th century, as well as those of a later date, have afforded 
him ample means for the tmprovement of this new edition of the India Sailing Directory. 
Finally, the author having devoted the last two years to a careful revision and correction 
of his work, he trusts that its approximation towards perfection, has not been inconsiderable; 
and that all the discoveries which remain to be made during the present generation, cannot 
be of a nature to render it susceptible of being much impreved for a long period of time, and 
he has great season to infer, from his own observations, as well as from the information of 


others, that no similar work of equal magnitude and accuracy, was ever before published in 
this, or in any other country. 


EASTERN SIDE 
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SAILING DIRECTIONS. 
Ist. COAST OF CHITTAGONG. 


COASTS OF CHITTAGONG,* ARACAN, and AVA, with | 


WHITE SANDY CLIFFS, fronting the sea on the northern part of the coast of _ - 
Aracan, extend from lat. 21° 10’ to 21° 24/ N., and are separated by the opening of Cruz- andthe adje ’ 
cool, from Mascall Island and the Coast of Chittagong. The opening of Cruzcool has deep “ 
water inside, but it will not admit vessels of any kind, on account of a reef stretching from 
Cruzcool Point 7 or 8 miles to the W. N. W., and joining to the southern part of the large 
Island Mascall. Nearly on the western extremity of this reef in lat. 22° 28'N., and 2 . 2 
miles from the S. W. end of Mascall, is situated a small sandy island with some shrubs on it, | 
called Red Crab Island, having breakers extending around to a considerable distance, with | 
very irregular soundings near them. 

Irom lat. 21° N. to the White Cliffs, the coast of Aracan is bold and safe to approach, 


| 
with good anchoring ground: all vessels bound to Chittagong, or those that may be driven “ 
to the eastward by stress of weather in the S. W. monsoon, should therefore, endeavour to & « f 
make that part of the coast. Between the therd and fourth of the Sandy Cliffs, counting “ ? : 


from the northward, there is a small run of fresh water, where ships which happen to be be- 

calmed in the fair season, may obtain a supply of that necessary article. 
After making the land, a vessel must haul off to the westward to avoid the Banks of Kut- ,, 

tupdeah and Mascall, which cornmence off the entrance of Cruzcool; some of them are 9 or tr siting 


‘ * ° . . x ‘i along j 
10 miles off shore, having channels inside, but it would be imprudent to attempt to proceed the aorthe 


through these channels. The outerinost bank, is steep on all sides, having from 15 to 20". 
fathoms close to, and only 6 or 8 feet on it at low water. | : _ 
i, 


THE FLOOD, sets toward the entrance of Cruzcool and the channel that separates Mas- 
call Island from Kuttupdeah, rendering it still more necessary to keep a good offing, after 
leaving the White Clifts. 

Should hazy weather prevent the White Cliffs from being discerned until a ship is close 
in with them, when the wind is too far westerly for her to clear the shoals, a place of shelter 
may be found, by sailing within the westernmost shoal, or even within Kuttupdeah if ne- 


* Chiefly from Capt. J. Richie’s Survey of that coast. . eA 
B 
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cessary. To gain this place, she ought to pass Red Crab Island, in 8 fathoms, then bear- 
ing East about a league, and from this station she ought to steer about N. by W. in 10 to 
15 fathoms until the passage between Kuttupdeah and Mascall is quite open; she should 
then steer direct for the opening, about N. E. by N., in 7 to 10 fathoms water, taking care 
to avoid the shoals lining the shore on both sides of the entrance; having got within the 
point of Kuttupdeah, she may anchor secure, in 10 fathoms soft ground. From the point 
of that Island, a spit extends S. W. by S. upward of 2 miles, anda bank stretches from the 
Mascall shore to the distance of 14 mile, both of which will be avoided by keeping the pas- 
sage quite open as directed above. It would be improper to run 1 mile within the point of 
Kuttupdeah, for about 2 miles within the entrance, a bank projects from that island more 
than half way across the channcl. The channel that separates Mascall Island from the 
mainland is narrow, having only 1 fathom water in some places. 
Uckoiachan- = THE CHANNEL inside of Kuttupdeah, which separates it from the north part of 
Mascall Island and from the main, called Uckoia by the natives, is safe for ships of consi- 
derable burthen; and the soundings in it are various, from 34 or 4, to 7 and 8 fathoms. 
The northern entrance of this channel, formed between the north end of Kuttupdeah and 
Cuckold’s Point, is contracted by banks on each side which stretch to a considerable distance 
to seaward, having 4 fathoms in the fair track between them. These banks are visible when 
the tide is low, but are overflowed in high tides, making it prudent for a ship going in or out 
by this passage, to keep a boat sounding on each bow. 
About 3 or 4 miles inside of Cuckold’s Point, lies the entrance of Kentlaw River, having 
4 and 5 fathoms between the banks that project from each side; this river affords good shel- 
ter in the S. W. monsoon, but is not above a cable’s length from side to side, and 3 a mile 
inside, it divides into 2 branches: 1 of these takes an easterly direction to Julkuddar 
Fort, where there is fresh water; the other called Khaut Colley, stretches to the West and 
N. Westward, and communicates with the sea a little to the northward of Cuckold’s Point, 
by which that part of the land forms an island. Khaut Colley River or Creek, is very 


shoal, and will not admit vessels of any size, but the opposite entrance of Kentlaw, although 
narrow, forms a safe harbour. 


kutapleah, = KUTTUPDEAH ISLAND, is about 4 leagues in length nearly North and South, the 
* North end being in about lat. 21° 56’ N. On the South end there is fresh water close to 
a tope of trees, and several creeks are found on the eastern side, 1 of these called Pilot 
Cotta Creek, divides the island in 2 parts, having 5 or 6 fathoms water at its eastern en- 
trance, and 5 feet on the bar where it joins the sea on the west side of the island. | 
Moascall Ie This island is low and woody ; that to the southward called Mascall, has some small eleva- 
tions, and from the latter being the largest, they are generally known by the name of Mas- 

call Islands. 
About 34 deagues from the North end of Kuttupdeah and 2} leagues from Chittagong 


River, is the entrance of Anghor Colley or Sunkar River, which has shoals barring it, and 
lining the coast from thence southward; this having a lar 


se Opening, may at first be mistaken 
for Chittagong River. Exclusive of the shoals near Kuttupdeah, there is said to be | 


about 54 leagues to the westward, and another 9 leagues off shore in lat. 99° N, for 
which a good look out is requisite when a ship comes from the west toward this part of the 
coast during the N. E. monsoon, more particularly, as their érue situations are not known. 
yosiltrom A ship being abreast of the White Cliffs, in lat. 21° 10’ N., in 18 fathoms water, and 
Ginete chit. DOUNd to Chittagong with the wind fair, a North course will carry her clear of all the shoals, 
Meoné Rivers Hassing them in 10 and 12 fathoms, with an offing of 4 to 43 leagues from the Mascall Is- 
iad. When the South end of Kuttupdeah bears E. by N., she is past the North end of 
the outermost shoal, and may haul in more toward the shore, keeping an offing of 9 or 10 


( 3 ) 
When past this island, she may haul still nearer 


the shore, and steer along it about a league distant in 6 fathoms, until the mouth of Chitta- 
The distance from Kuttupdeah to the river’s mouth, is about 6 leagues, 
; the coast between them is low and flat near the sea, but hilly 2 


and the course N. 3 W.; 
It the weathee is clear, it will not be easy to mistake Anghor Colley en- 


fathoms, full 2 leagues from Kuttupdeah. 


gong River is seen. 


Icagues inland. 
Which: lis: iw lat, 00° 13’ N, 


trance for that of Chittagong River, nor to miss the latter, 
The chain of hills between Kuttupdeah and the river, situated about 6 miles inland, ends in 
To the N. W. 4 or 5 miles 


a point about 3 miles south of the parallel of the river’s mouth. 
from the end of this chain of hills, there are 2 small detached clusters of hills within 3 miles 
ry . 2 


of the shore, the northernmost of which lies close behind the Bunder, or anchoring place, in 


the river. 


FAKEERS TREE, and Flagstatt, may be discerned although the weather should be 
hazy, as they are both close to the shore; the latter stands 14 nile to the southward of Nor- 


man’s Point, which is the south point of the entrance of the river; the ’akeer’s Tree is thick 
and bushy, situated 3 miles to the southward of the same point, and 4 miles north of Anghor 


Colley. 
In very clear weather, the hill called Shakbroage, with 2 round trees and a flagstaff on it. 


will be seen when abreast of the Fakeer’s Tree bearing N. $ E. distant 10 or 11 miles; this hill 
terminates on the south, a chain of low hills extending parallel to the coast, in w hich Seeta- 


coon Hill opposite to the Island Sun-Deep, is the highest and most remarkable, having on it 


a small Pagoda. 

The bottom between Kuttupdeah and Chittagong River is stiff and good for anchorage, 
and a ship bound into that river, wanting a pilot, should anchor abreast of the Fakeer's Tree 
in 6 fathoms, about 15 mile from the shore, from whence a gun may be heard at Islama- 
bad; but in strong gales, the sea here runs very short, and ‘Often breaks all over a sinall 
vessel. 

It would be dangerous to enter the river without a pilot, but the following directions may 


be useful, if a ship should be obliged to run into it from necessity. 


NORMAN'S POINT, forming the South side of the entrance, is low, with a shoal PT'O- And into that 


jecting from it to S. Westward, but it is steep on the North side facing the river, the chan-" 


nel of which runs close by the southern bank, and then to seaward ‘in a §.W. direction. 


Therefore, to enter the river, bring the steep, or North side of Norman’s Point, to the east- 
¥ eo °9 


ward of N. E , so as to open the bank of the river within it, and steer directly in N. E., and 
; when past 2 small creeks in the 


along the southern shore at 30 or 40 fathoms distance ; 
Bunder green, drop an anchor under foot, and moor immediately, the channel being not 
There is a ‘clump of trees at the foot of Bunder Hill, and 


above a cable’s length across. 
close to the river; the anchorage is 3 a mile below this clump, and opposite to it, the chan- 
From the anchoring place, Shak- 


nel of the river takes a direction toward the other side. 
broage bears North. 
In the S. W. monsoon, the bar of the river looks frightful, as the sea breaks over it in 


most places, and the North side of the entrance is bounded by sands which dry at half ebb. 
It is high water on the bar at 1 hour on full and change of the moon, and the best time to 
enter the river is at high water slack. The flood sweeps so rapidly across the entrance, that 

Next to high water slack, the best 


it is dangerous to attempt going in while it is making. 
time to enter it is when the ebb has begun to make, but then, there is a risk of being driven 


gu 
on the flat of Norman's Point. The best track over the bar has more than 4 fathoms at 


_ high water, and in drawing near the bank of the river, the depths increase to 5, 6, and 7 


fathoms. 
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Geo. dteot ISLAMABAD, the principal town on the coast of Chittagong, is about 2! | 


es u 
the river, bearing nearly N.4 E. from Norman’s Point, and in lat. 22° 21’ N. lon. 91°45! E 
deduced from an observation made there, of the Transit of Venus over the sun’s disc, in 
3761. Itis under the protection of the Bengal government, and is a place of some trade, 
there being a marine yard where ships of considerable burthen are constructed, and good 


sailcloth manufactured. Grain is procured at a very reasonable rate, the adjacent country 
abounding in rice. 
Zouutsom = Should a ship arriving at the entrance of Chittagong River in blowing weather, draw 


River to Bo too much water to attempt to cross over the bar, and be unable to anchor outside, from a 

boar. deficiency of ground tackle or otherwise, she may bear away for Bominy Harbour, a place of 

shelter about 123 leagues to the northward of Chittagong River, formed between the Island 

Bominy and the main land. . 

In proceeding towards it, she must steer along shore at less than 2 miles distance, keeping 

in 6 fathoms; the course is from N. by W. 4 W.to N.W. by W., the land embaying. 

When the passage between Sun Deep and Bominy begins to open, she ought to haul closer 

to the main ae so that by the time the North end of Sun Deep is brought to bear West, 

or Seetacon Hill nearly East, she may be within a mile of the shore. Coasting along at that 

distance in 7 and 8 fathoms water, the reef that projects near 5 miles from the S. E. end of — 

Bominy, will be avoided ; and having run about 8 miles, the East point of Fenny River will 

begin to open, distant about 8 miles, which was before shut up in the low round point that 

forms the eastern side of the entrance of Bominy Harbour ; she must then haul over toward 

Bominy Island, and having got into 5 fathoms (at low water) within 14 mile of the shore, 

may anchor securely. When at anchor, the S. E. point of Bominy will be very little open 

with the N. E. point of Sun Deep, and Seetacon Hill will bear E.S.E. The lat. ts 

92° 39'N. It is proper to anchor nearer to the Island than to the main, in order to avoid 

the stream of tide of the great Fenny River, the flood of which comes in with great rapidity 

on the springs, producing a bore in the narrow parts of the river. It is high water in Bominy 
Harbour, at 24 hours on full and change of the moon. 


ad, COAST OF ARACAN, FROM THE WHITE CLIFFS TO THE ISLAND 
ed CHEDUBA. 


éeo.riteote  DOMBUCK POINT, or Elephant Point, in about lat. 21° 10/ N., about lon. 91° 58! E. 

pant. ‘is the southern extremity of the range of white cliffs that fronts the sea on the northern part 
of the coast of Aracan; and on the South side of this point. there is a shoal bay, with the 
entrance of a river, called by some persons Dombuck River. 

st Martin's ~= «ST, MARTIN’S ISLAND, in lat. 20° 34’ N., distant 13 leagues S. S. E. from Dum- 
buck Point, and 4 or 5 miles from the shore, is low, and called sometimes Tree Island. 

About 3 leagues northward from it, at the entrance of St. Martin’s River, there are 3 other 

Islands near the shore, with sand banks fronting them, and shoal water extending to the 

southernmost Island, and from thence along the coast to the entrance of Aracan River. 

To the westward 8 miles from the southernmost St. Martin’s Istand, there is a dangerous 
reef of breakers called St. Martin’s Reef, on which the ship Middleton was lost; close to 
it there are 4.and 5 fathoms, 9 and 10 fathoms at a small distance all round, with 8 to 10 
fathoms soft ground in a safe channel betweer it and the Island. Ships passing this reef in 


the night, should not come under 20 fathoms: and it may be observed, that from this part 
of the coast, soundings extend directly across the bay to Point Palmiras. 


And reef, and 
the coast 
from thence 
acathward. 


rh 
see 
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MOSQUE POINT, in about lat. 20°15’ N., forms the northern side of the entrance mosqee 
of Aracan River, and bears from the southernmost St. Martin’s Island, about S. E. distant ftands aua 
9 leagues. About 3 leagucs W.S. W. from this point, is situated Oyster Island, very little “**" eave 
above water, small, rocky, and dangerous, having only a little patch of sand covering its 
North end, with 10 fathoms close to it. About 24 leagues to the S. S. Eastward of it, lies 
a bank with 34 or 4 fathoms on it, outside of the entrance of Aracan river. From Mosque andueen 
Point, the North end of the westernmost of the Broken Islands bears about S.S. E. 4 E., draceu river. 
distant 5 leagues; some rocky islets called the Fakier’s, project from the point, between 
which and a chain of rocks and islets called the Savages, that stretches from the Broken 
Island to the N. Westward, is the proper channel into Aracan river. In this channel the 
depths are from 8 to 10 fathoms, and this great river is navigable a great way into the 
country, the depths in the fair channels being seldoin under 5 or 6 fathoms*. 


BROKEN ISLANDS, 3 in number, lie abreast of each other, and extend about 
N.N.W. and S.S.E., 4 0r 5 leagues; there are channels between them, and another to 
the eastward of the whole, leading into Aracan river; but these seem not so deep, nor so 
well known as the westernmost channel. 

Between the 2 Western Islands, there is good anchorage in 13 or 14 fathoms mud, the 
soundings regular, where ships might be sheltered from N.W. and westerly winds. These 
Islands are mountainous, woody and rugged, without any appearance of inhabitants or cul- 
tivatiun; and the whole of the coast of Aracan, both to the northward and southward of 
them, has a similar appearance, presenting a most dreary aspect when viewed from sea. 

The South ends of the Broken Islands are bounded by rugged black rocks, with others under | 
water ; but as most of them are visible and do not extend far out, they are not very dangerous. 
From the South end of the westernmost Island, a spit of hard ground projects to a considera- 
ble distance, having 11 fathoms on its extremity, and on each side 15 fathoms soft mud. 


TERRIBLES, in lat. 19°21’ to 19°98’ N.,f¢ distant from the shore about 5 leagues, are Terribics, l 


with diree 


two clusters of rocks a little above water, at 4 miles distance from each other, bearing nearly (ons tor 
N.N. E. and opposite: from the northernmost cluster, a spit of shoal water projects a great tem." 
way to the N. W., with 20 fathoms close to it on each side. The southernmost cluster 7 
bears from the south end of the outer Broken Island S.S. E. 4 E., distant about 10 leagues, 
and frum the N.W. point of Cheduba it is about the saine distance N. N. W. 3 W., being . i 
in a direct line between them: close to it on the West side, there is 23 fathoms water, and _ i 
the depths increase regularly to 100 fathoms no ground, about 64 leagues to the westward. 
Ships passing along this coast, ought not to approach the Terribles in the night under 28 or 
30 tathoms; and in crossing the entrance of Aracan river, they should not borrow toward | 
Oyster Island, or the outermost Broken Island, to less than 20 or 22 fathoms. 

1. 


3d. DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING TO THE TOWN OF CHEDUBA, AND 
BETWIXT THAT ISLAND AND THE MAIN. 


CHEDUBA, or Shedduba, is a middling high island, extending nearly N. W. and S. E. cretoe 
about 7 or 7} leagues, but from both ends, reets and islets project several miles to seaward, @¢9, tof 


which ought to be approached with great caution in the night. The outermost rocks pro- ™* 
* The country in the vicinity of Aracan River abounds with rice, which here, and also at Cheduba, may be 


procured at a very moderate price, but the natives are generally unfriendly to Europeans, and not to be trusted. 
+ Some accounts place these dangers fartber to the northward, . 7 
r 
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jecting from the N. W. end of the Island about 3 or 4 miles, are in lat. 18° 58’ N., lon. 93° 
18’ E., or 61 miles West from Diamond Island by chronometer, and are part of a reef 
composed of rocks and sand-banks, above and under water, but there are 2 or 3 islets upon 
it which produce very tall trees, that may be seen a considerable dis 


tance. 
Towilfrom Ships coming in to the northward of Cheduba, ought not to approach the reef under 1] 
wardints OF 12 fathoms water, for near it, the bottom is mostly rocky, and the soundings not ver 
roads regular. Being within the reef, the water shoals very gradually to 7, 6, 


and 54 fathoms, and 
the course should not be more to the southward than FE. by S. until well over to the eastern 


shore, for the soundings there, are more regular and the water deeper than on the Cheduba 
side, which is very flat and shoal to a considerable distance. By steering along the eastern 
or Ramrie side at 2 or 24 miles distance, there will seldom be less than 5 fathoms, and 
when to the southward of Rocky Point Bay, having brought a remarkable hummock or 
conical mount to bear E. by N. or more northerly, the water will deepen to 6 or 7 fathoms. 
A ship may keep in mid-channel between Ramrie and Cheduba; when the North point of the 
latter bears W. $5. or W. by S.; a moderately high and round island will then be seen bear- 
ing 8S. by E. 4 E., and by steering for it, and Te it nearly in that direction, she will 

Anchorage. Shoal gradually over to the west, toward the town of Cheduba, where she may anchor in 44 
or 5 fathoms, with Round Island bearing S.17° E., and the town Pagoda W.28. This 

Pagoda has on its top, a brazen image of a large bird, resembling a goose, and is situated in 

lat. 18° 48'N., lon. 93° 34’ E., or 45 miles West fi 


‘om Diamond Island by chronometer. 
Captain P. Heywood, (from whose Journal this description is chiefly taken) anchored at the 


town of Cheduba in H. M.S. Trincomale, on the 11th of December, 1801, in 43 fathoms, 
with the Pagoda W. 19°S., Rajahs House W. 4°S., the N. E. point of Cheduba N. 59° W., 
mouth of the river W.15°S., East point of Cheduba S. 8° W., centre of Low Island S. 1 ha 
E. centre of Round Island 8. 18° E., the S. W. extreme of the Easternmost Island 5. 47° E., 
Southernmost Island on that side 8.63°E., South point of Ramrie East, north extreme 
N. 35° W. In the road, the tide rises from 6 to 10 feet; high water about 114 hours at full 
and change of the moon. | 


Desription. Ships may fill water at half ebb in their own boats, but it will be procured more expedi- 
tiously by the country boats, if application is made to the Rajah, though at a greater expence. 
The landing place is near a small wooden bridge, at a wharf about 2 miles up the river on 
the starboard side, where there is a bazar well supplied with poultry, hogs, goats, fruits and 
vegetables in abundance, at reasonable prices, and of excellent quality ; but from the high 
veneration in which oxen are held by the natives, they are not procurable. From the 
entrance of the river, mud flats stretch 13 mile out, making the approach difficult to a 
stranger ; but inside, although narrow and winding, there is water sufficient for large boats 
at all times of tide. 


Geo. site ot 
the town 
Pagoda. 


Raravie RAMRIE, is a large and middling high island, forming the N. E. side of Cheduba Strait, 
Hevoe- and is well inhabited ; within it there is an excellent harbour, the entrance leading to which, 
is round the South point of the former island, bearing nearly East from the town of Che- 
duba ; but that harbour and the road of Cheduba are little frequented by merchant ships,* the 
natives being generally unfriendly, and not to be implicitly trusted. | 
Although a brisk southerly wind with a northerly current, is sometimes experienced on 
the coasts of Aracan and Ava in the N. E. monsoon, the prevailing winds are from W. N, W, 
and N. W. in the day, and from northward in the night, seldom veering to N. E. It may, 
therefore, be preferable for a ship leaving Cheduba Road or Ramrie Harbour, to proceed to 
sea by the southern channel when the northerly winds prevail, and not lose time beating to 


Winds in N. 
BR. monsoon. 


* That harbour and Cheduba Road, are visited by F ace on, hs 
supplies of water and provisions. y *rench privateers in time of war, where they refit, and get 
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the northward round the reef off the north end of Cheduba. The passage best known, is 
between Round Island to the westward and other islands near the coast to the eastward, and Geo. site of 
afterward to the south of Tree Island, which is situated in lat. 18°26! N., lon. 93°45’ E., "" 
about 13 miles S. E. by S. from the South end of Cheduba, being the southernmost of a chain 
of islands and banks that stretch from the latter. ‘Tree Island* is of circular form, about 1 
or 1$ mile in diameter, with a small hill near the middle of it covered with trees; 1 of 
these is conspicuous, being higher than the others. From the East side of the island a spit 
projects, but it is steep to, on the other sides; on the bank a little to the northward of it, 
there are 6 and 7 fathoms rocky bottom, and to the eastward of it in the channel, from 15 


formerly to be no safe passage over the coral bank, but H. M. sloop Trincomale, with the Rat to the 
‘ south war 


Sybille Frigate in company, left Cheduba Road, on the 15th of December, 1801, and procecded in thst sea- 
to sca between Round Island and Ramrie, leaving Flat Island and the contiguous rocks near tnd dangers 
Cheduba to the northward, and Low Island and Tree Island, with the rocks and breakers 
near them, to the southward. After weighing from Cheduba Road, these ships steered to 
give a good birth to the sand projecting from Round Island to the northward, and had regu- 
lar soundings mostly from 5 to 64 fathoms in passing between Ramrie and Round Island, 
until betwixt the latter and Low Island, the bottom became uneven and composed of coarse 
sand and coral; there was, however, never less than 5 fathoms in passing between it and the 
rocks that he off the South point of Flat Island, which ought to be borrowed upon pretty 
close in coming out by this channel, after passing Round Island. 

Passing out between the Islands in 74 fathoms, the lat. observed at noon was 18° 34’ N. 
Tree Island bearing 8S. 28° E. ,.outermost rock off Low Island S. 35° E., about 3 miles, centre 
of Low Island N. 55° E., South point of Flat Island W. 3°S. distance 24 miles, N. E. point 
of the same N.25°W., West point of Round Island N. 10° W., East puint of the same 
N. 6° W., and the South point of Ramrie N. 26° E. When the breakers were distant 5 
miles, on with Tree Island, bearing S. 52° E. had 16 fathoms, and deepened to 25 fathoms, 
when the West point of Cheduba bore N. 34° W., Pyramid N. 234° W., Round Island N. 
15° I., and Tree Island S. 67° E. 

Nearly midway, in a direct line between Tree Island and Foul Island, which is about 7 - 
leagues to the S.S. E. there is a rocky bank of coral, with 6 or 7 fathoms, or probably less 
water on it in some parts, from which Foul Island bears $8. S. E. about 4 leagues. On either 
side of this bank, between it and the island last mentioned, or between it and Tree Island, ; i 
there appear to be safe channels leading from the South entrance of Cheduba Strait to sea- ; 
ward. In the northernmost channel, the least water found has been 12 fathoms, with Tree ; 


Island bearing N. N. W. 2 W. distant 7 or 8 miles. 


to 2@ fathoms. 
Between Tree Island and the others off the South end of Cheduba, there was thought To sail frou 


4th. COAST OF AVA TO CAPE NEGRAIS, AND THE ISLANDS ADJACENT. 


ON the main-land to the S. Eastward of Ramrie, a triple ridge of regular sloping moun- Coaster Avs 
tains divides the coasts of Aracan 4nd Ava; the latter coast extends 1n a southerly direction 
from thence to Cape Negrais, forming several bays destitute of shelter for ships, and having 


some groups of Islets or dangers in its vicinity. 
! 


coast be- 


Cheduba Reef, nearly S.S. E. 3 E. distant 7 leagues, and from the continent abreast about « ris 


Cheanba 


FOUL ISLAND, in about lat. 18° 7! N., bears from Tree Island, on the extremity of Fon! Toland, 
aud the ie 
{ 


* It is sometimes called Foul Island, and by Captain Ritchie, Christmas Island ; there are on it 2 pools of “™* 
fresh water. The name given to this island by the natives of the coast, is said to be Negamalé. 


Geo. site of 
Church 
Rocks, 


And the 
coast be- 
twixt them 
and Foul 
isjand. 


Celventara 
Rocks, 
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4 or 5 leagues, bearing W. by N.1N. from a bluff point, having a bay on its north side, at 
the bottom of which there appears the entrance of a river. Foul Island may be seen 8 
leagues distant, and is 3 or 4 miles long, of conical form, with a gradual declivity from the 
centre toward the sea, the north end terminating in a low point, with a remarkable tree on 
it, and the whole of the island is covered with trees*. To the N. Eastward of Foul Island, 
there are other islands near the shore, with a reef of rocks partly above water, stretchin 

southward trom the outer or southernmost island about 1 or 14 mile. Abreast of this reef, 


the depth at 2 miles distance is 20 fathoms ; when to the northward of it, the shore may be 


approached to 16 fathoms, in coming froin the south along the coast toward Chedube 
Strait. The soundings between Foul Island and the main, are generally from 20 to 30 fa- 
thoms ; within 3 miles of the point that bears E. by 8.35. from it there is 21 fathoms, the 
bottom mostly mud, although in some parts it is hard sand, about 3 leagues off shore. About 
3 and 4 leagues South from Foul Island, the depths are from 38 to 46 fathoms, and to the 
westward of it, at a few miles distance, they soon increase to 55 and 60 fathoms, and a little 
farther out there is no ground. Ships passing outside of this island in the night, should not 
come under 36 or 40 fathoms ; nor under the same depths in passing outside of Cheduba, 
and the bank and islands projecting from it to the southward ; for about 4 or 5 leagues to the 


westward of that island, the bank has a sudden declivity from 60 or 70 fathoms, to no 
ground. 


CHURCH ROCKS, (called by Captain Ritchie, St. John’s Rocks) in about lat. 17° 28' 
N., lon. 94° 7’ E., bear from Foul Island nearly S. by E. 4 E., distant 134 leagues, and from 
the shore about 4 leagues; they are 4 im number, 1 of them large and high, the other 3 
small, and lie near each other; when they bear about S. W., the large 1 resembles a coun- 
try church with a square tower on its West end, from which they have been named. Very 
near these Rocks on the inside, the depths are 36 and 37 fathoms soft ground, decreasing 
regularly toward the shore, which seems safe to approach, but near it there are several 
rocks and islets. The coast between Foul Island and Church Rocks, may, in some places, 
be borrowed on to 15 or 16 fathoms in working, which will be about 2 miles off shore; the 
depths from 2 to 4 leagues off are 26 to 40 fathoms, increasing fast to the westward of the 


Church Rocks to no ground, therefore, a ship passing outside of them in the night, should 
keep in deep water, not coming under 50 or 60 fathoms. 


CALVENTURAT ROCKS, bear from Church Rocks nearly S. or S. 4 E. distant about 
11 or 12 leagues; they form 2 divisions, bearing from each other N. W. by W. and oppo- 
site, distant 5 or 6 miles, the body of them being in about lat. 16°59’ N. The N. Western- 
most division is a group of 7 black rocks, of different magnitudes and forms; | of them 
resembles an old church with a mutilated spire, another is much larger at the top than it is 
near the small base on which it stands. The S. Easternmost division consists of 2 high 
rocky islands, covered with trees and bushes ; they are connected by a reef of rocks under 
water, having upon it a single rock above water, about half way between the islands. Be- 
tween the Calventura Rocks and a sandy point on the main, there is a safe channel about 4 
or 5 miles wide, said to have 20 and 22 fathoms soft ground in mid-channel, with 15 to 18 


fathoms hard sand toward the rocks or the shore; about 3 mile inside of the easternmost 
rock, there is 8 fathoms water. 


* By some Navigators it has been called Tree Island, and by Mr. Newland, False Island. In his plan, an 
extensive bank, with different depths on it from 9 to 16 fathoms, is projected from the N. part of this island 
nearly to the islands off the S. end of Cheduba, but Captain Ritchie saw no appearance of shoal water, and had 


®3 fathoms very close to Foul Island, in coming from the northward and passing between it and the main. 
The Generous Friends, on the $d of November, 1803, shoaled suddenly from 14 to 7 fathoms water ona hard 
coral bank, Tree Island bearing S.S.E., and Foul Jsland N. W. 3 N. 


+ Called Buffalo Rocks by Captain Ritchie, and the latter by him are called Calventura Rocks. 
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In passing along the coast from the Church Rocks to the southward, a ship may keep be- 
tween 35 and 23 fathoms, and in the latter depth she will be about 4 miles off shore. From 
the sandy point abreast of the Calventuras, a rocky bank extends to the north ward about a ™4 the 
mile, and about 4 a mile distant trom the shore, having within it the appearance of a river. xribed, 
And from the sandy point about 4 miles to the northward, and 1 mile off shore, there is a 
sandy island with trees on it, and a remarkable rock on the beach to the southward. A Ship jeer 
passing betwixt the Calventuras and the main, should not in turning, borrow nearer to Sandy 
Island and Sandy Point than 13 fathoms, which is 2 or 23 miles from the shore; and when 
the southernmost Calventuras bears nearly West, the main should not be approached under 
16 fathoms, on account of a white rock, distant about a mile from the shore, with rocky bot- 
tom all round, and projecting from it about a mile to the westward, on the edge of which the 
water shoals from 15 soft, to 8 fathoms hard at a cast. 

Ships which pass outside of the Calventura Rocks, ought to keep on the edge of soundings, or outside 
and not come under 50 or 60 fathoms in the night, w hich will be but a small distance from Bort 
the outermost rocks, there being 44 and 46 fathoms, when they bear East about 14 mile. 


BUFFALO ROCKS, in lat. 16° 20! to 16°23’ N., lon. about 94° 12" E., bear nearly ceo. site 
S. $ E. from the outermost Calventura Rocks, distant 10 or 11 leagues ; they are a group of Buaaiv’, 
high rugged rocks, extending North and South, situated about 3 miles from the shore, and 
bearing North a little wester Ly from the western extremity of Cape Negrais The coast be- cons 26 
tween the Calventura and Buftalo Rocks, forms several bays, with islands fronting them and 
the shore; nearly midway, a reef projects from a small island about 14 mile to the S. West- 
ward, and a little farther northward there is a high rock, distant about a mile from the shore, 
to the northward of w hich, the coast may be approached to 16 fathoms ; but from thence to 
the Buftalo Rocks, it should not be borrowed upon under 24 fathoms, particularly in passing 
the reef and small island. 

On the West side of the Buffalo Rocks the soundings are regular, 20 fathoms about a 
mile from them, and 50 or 60 fathoms at 5 leagues distance; but they should not, without 


great caution, be approached in the night. 


CAPE NEGRAIS, in lat. 16° 2’ N., lon. 94° 13! E., by chronometers and lunar observa- Gee. site 
tions, is the southwesternmost land of the coast of Ava, but the southernmost extr emity of Nerval and 
that coast is generally called PAGODA POINT, from a pagoda standing upon it, in lat. Font 
15° 58' N., bearing nearly S. E. from the former, distant 5 or 6 miles. Very near the point 
there is a large rock, and red cliffs stretch from it toward Cape Negrais, which are fronted 
by a recf, extending a considerable way out; this reef terminates at the North end of the red 
cliffs, and should not be approached under 8 or 9 fathoms in a large ship. To the north- 
ward of the red cliffs, the shore 1s more bold, there being from 11 to 12 fathoms soft ground ; 


within 2 or 3 miles of the cape. 


AVA RIVER, called also Persaim and Basseen River, formed between Pagoda Point to Ava River, 


slaud, the 


the westward and Point Porian to the eastward, is navigable a great way inland: there are 2 Ina ae 
channcls that lead into it, 1 on each side of N egrais Island, and the western channel forms contiguous 


a good harbour betwixt that island and the West side of the river. The eastern channel is 
not so safe, for an extensive reef projects from the land about Point Porian to Diamond 
Island, and another reef projects from Negrais Island a great way to the S. West, nearly 
joining to the extremity of the former ag and to Diamond Island. ‘This river has gene- 
rally been a place of resort for trading vessels from Coringa and other parts of the Coro- 
mandel coast; when Capt. Pope was here in 1788, there were 5 ships under English colours 
in the river. He came from Rangoon River, in a boat to Ava River, by an inland navigation 


like the Sunderbunds in Bengal. 
C 
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Negrais Island, situated in the entrance of the river about 4 or 5 miles inside of Pagoda 
Point, and nearest to the western shore, is conspicuous by a hill on it, which is the eastern- 
most high land on the coast: Point Porian on the East side the river, being the first low 

Roark, land, and is covered with trees. The whole of the coast of Ava, from the extremity of the 
Aracan Mountains near Cheduba to.Cape Negrais, is a continued ridge of scraggy land, 

tolerably high, broken into cliffs of reddish earth in many places, and generally with low 

trees or brush-wood upon it, without any signs of cultivation or inhabitants toward the sea. 
A ship intending to anchor under Pagoda Point, should bring it to bear N. E. 3 N. or 

N. E. by N., then steer for it; some hard casts of 6, or perhaps 5 fathoms, may be got on 

the tail of the sand that extends from Negrais Island, and when the Point bears from N. to 

N.W. about 14 mile, she may anchor in 6 or 64 fathoms mud. A ship going in for the 

harbour or channel between the island and western shore, should round Pagoda Point at the - 

distance of 4 a mile in 6 or 63 fathoms, but a little inside of the Point, the channel becomes 


more contracted, and the natives of the country being generally considered unfriendly to 
Europeans, this place is not so often visited as formerly, by English ships. 


To sail into 
the entrance 
of Ava River. 


Geo. site 


Genvsite DIAMOND ISLAND, in lat. 15° 52'N., lon. 94° 19’ E., by chronometers from Madras, 
Isiand. and lunar observations, bears South a little easterly from Pagoda Point, distant 6 or 7 miles, 
and fronting the entrance of Ava River; it is low, covered with trees, about 14 mile in ex- 


tent, and may be seen about 5 leagues; but it should not be approached in a large vessel, 
on account of the reefs that surround it*. 


Snnken 


Sake SUNKEN ISLAND, or Drowned Island, called also La Guarda, bears from Diamond 
Island S. S. W. about 34 leagues, the southern extremity of it being in lat. 15°41 N.; it is 
a very dangerous reef of rocks, level with the surface of the sea, extending N. E. and 8. W. 
1 mile or more, and it is very narrow; but there are detached rocks at a considerable dis- 
tance from it, on some of which the sea breaks in bad weather. 
Passage 


Passage Although in former directories, ships coming from the eastward were instructed to pass be- 
ani Dia’, tween Diamond Island and Sunken Island, this is certainly a very dangerous passage, and 
is very da- Ought not to be adopted in any ship, except in a case of very great necessity. Some ships 
eerou have passed through it in former times, but the exact limits of the reefs on each side, and 
the true situations of several other detached sunken rocks, are very imperfectly known; con- 
sequently, this channel is very unsafe. Several ships have struck upon the sunken rocks be- 
tween Diamond and Sunken Islands; 1 of these was H. M.S. Exeter, in November, 1748; 
and the Company's ship Travers, bound to Bengal, was totally lost, at 5 A.M. on the 7th 
of November, 1808, on a rock bearing N. E. by N. from Sunken Island, distant about 14 
mile; probably the same on which the Exeter struck. Ships which have passed between 
Diamond and Sunken Islands, have generally endeavoured to keep in 9 or 10 fathoms water, 
about 3 or 4 miles from the former, as a reef projects from it more than 2 miles to the 8. 
and S. Westward ; but the greatest dangers are probably near mid-way between the islands, 
for a sunken rock is thought to lie about 3 or 4 miles nearly S. by E. from Diamond Island, 
another about the same distance S.S. W. from it, in a direct line toward Sunken Island, and 
another to the S. Westward of it, about 2 leagues distance. It was probably on the latter, 
that H. M.S. Pheton struck, on the 16th of February, 1810, which obliged her to go Bengal to 
repair ; and Capt. Pellew of the Pheeton, thinks itis 6 or 7 miles to the S. Westward of Dia- 

mond Island, with 9 fathoms close to, and 9 feet water upon it, and is of small extent. 


* At some seasons it is much frequented by turtle, but it is considered unhealthy and 


Yep on shore, for H. M.S. Sybille Lae ee for A gat aah 
6 on 0 or Ki. ow y ost seve Oo her men hich ° d ° night; ho 
wee on the Island in the day c which remained on shore during the nig ose W 


time, and returned on board i ; . . 
nated the lives of the former. oe in the evening, escaped the fever that speedily term 
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EXCLUSIVE OF THESE DANGERS, the bottom is chiefly uneven and rocky 


betwixt Diamond Island and Sunken Island, with a heavy, turbulent swell, occasioned by 
the sea beating upon the reets, and the strong tides, which here set, the flood to the E. S. E. 
and the ebb to the W.N. W. The rise of tide is about 9 or 10 feet on the springs, and It Tdesin eon 


flows to about 114 hours on full and change of the moon. From the heavy confused swell sirong, with 

that generally prevails in this dangerous channel, even during calin weather, it is often called sweu; 

the Race of Negrais, and certainly should be avoided by ships; for by rounding the South Chane 

end of Sunken Island, they are but a few miles farther out, ina sate and spacious channel sanken ta. 

about 17 leagues wide, between it and the Island Preparis. ce 
When at times, the sea is smovth in the N. E. monsoon, the breakers on Sunken Island 

are not high, but when the weather Is clear, the approach to 1t may always be known by the 

bearings of the land; for when the West end of Diamond Island is coming into contact with 

the East end of the hill on Negrais Island, Sunken Island is then in the same direction stacks to 

bearing N. N. E., and the western extreme of Cape Negrais will bear nearly North. At 4 sean 

or 5 miles distance from Sunken Island, both to the eastward and westward, the depths are °"" 

generally from 15 to 17 or 18 fathoms blue mud, and to the southward of it, at the same 

distance, 19 and 20 fathoms. It is prudent not to approach Sunken Island nearer than 2 

leagues on the East side, nor under 3 leagues on the N. W. side, on account of the rock 

situated to the S. Westward of Diamond Island, mentioned above. About 4 or 5 leagues 

to the westward, the bank shelves suddenly to no ground, but soundings extend from Sunken 

Island to Preparis, and the depths increase to 40 and 50 fathoms in the track between them; 

near to Preparis Island they are irregular in some places, but on the East side of the Island, 

decrease to 8 fathoms within less than a mile of the shore, where there is a pool of fresh water. 


SHIPS BOUND TO BENGAL IN THE N.E. MONSOON, should not keep 
within sight of the coasts of Ava and Aracan, which was formerly considered indispensible ships bow 
to secure the passage; but experience shews, that northerly or light winds prevail greatly on seat acs 
these coasts, and the current sets often to the southward, rendering the progress at times t the coast 
very slow ; it therefore, happens, that coppered ships which keep out in the open sea, ata =| 
reasonable distance from the land, generally make the best passages up the bay in this mon- 
soon. Ships which sail indifferently, or being short of water, intending to adopt the passage 7 
along the coasts of Ava and Arecan, ought to keep well in with the shore where it is safe to 
approach, that they may benefit by the breezes from the land, when these are found to pre- f 
vail ; and also to preserve moderate depths for anchoring, when it falls calm, with the current 


unfavorable. 
Severe storms are liable to happen at the setting in of the N. E. monsoon, and at times in 
the S.W. monsoon. On the 12th of November, 1797, the Company’s ship Minerva, had a 
4. 
y 


hurricane from the eastward, off Chednba, which blew away all her sails, broke the topmasts, 
washed an anchor and some casks from her gunwalls and waist, and obliged them to cut 
away some of the boats. Many other ships have been dismasted, or suffered damage, in 


October or November, near the coasts of Aracan or Ava. 
hy 


COAST of PEGU; DIRECTIONS for SAILING to, and | 
from RANGOON RIVER. a 


COAST OCF PEGU, extends from Ava River to the Gulf of Martaban, and is generally Coat or 


low and woody, intersected by many gi a reefs and shoal water extending along 1t gerous in [_ 
¢ MenI00F., ' 

| 

{ 
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to a considerable distance ; it is therefore, a dangerous coast in the S. W. monsoon, for the 


tides set strong, and a ship might run aground in some places before the land could be per- 
celved. 


Description, From the entrance of Ava River, the direction of the coast is to 8. Eastward 6 or 7 
sratecows. leagues, Which part is generally considered as Porian Island, and the whole of it is fronted 
by Porian Reef, projecting 2 or 24 leagues from the shore in some places, with hard ground 
close to it, 6 or 64 fathoms. When 22 miles East from Diamond Island by chronometer in 
lat. 15° 40’ N., a ship will have 64 fathoms on the edge of the Reef, a low point then bear- 
ing N.37° E. distant 8 or 9 miles. From hence, the coast stretches E. by S. and East 12 
or 14 leagues to Baragu River, but the Reef takes a more southerly direction in some places, 
where it projects 34 and 4 leagues from the shore; about 14 leagues eastward from Diamond 
Island, and froin thence to about 25 leagues East from the same island, the Reef extends farther 
to the southward than at any other part of the coast, the lat. of its southern verge being here, 
about 15° 35’ N., where it extends from the land 4 and 5 leagues abreast of Baragu and 


Dalla Rivers. It is dangerous and steep to, and from 7 to 3 tathoms the distance is not 
more than 3 a mile, perhaps much less in some places. 


¢ 


Coast from 


Cot trom FROM DALLA RIVER, the coast changes in its direction, and stretches nearly N. E. 
to the entrance of Rangoon River about 20 or 22 leagues, having reefs and shoal banks as 
before, projecting out from it 3 or 4 leagues, which should not be approached under 5 or 6 
fathoms. The whole of this space is low land, intersected by many rivers and creeks, which 
form numerous islands ; the best guide in approaching it is the soundings, for near the verge 
of the reef abreast of Baragu Point and farther westward, the bottom is generally sand and 
shells, or hard and stony ; between Dalla River and Rangoon Bar, it is mostly soft ouze ; and 

to the eastward of the bar, it is in general stiff mud. 

Exclusive of the quality of soundings, in clear weather the following land marks may 
be seen, which will point out the entrance of Rangoon River. The first that will be dis- 
cerned in coming from the S. W. is a grove of trees about 5 or 6 leagues to the S. Westward 
of Rangoon River, called China Buckeer, which in some views resembles a quoin, but it 13 
not seen until a ship get into 6 fathoms water; in approaching it from sea, bearing about 
North, it will be seen from the masthead appearing like a small island, and the lat. will then 

be about 16° 10! N. China Buckeer, is the mark that ships bound for Rangoon River first 


endeavour to see, to prevent being carried past their port to the N. Eastward by the flood 
tide. | 


Kangoon 


; RANGOON RIVER, called also Sirian, and Pegu River, is the only place on this 
River. ° e ‘ 

coast frequented by ships belonging to European merchants; on the bar leading to it there 

is 2 or 24 fathoms, and a steep bank on the East side dry at low water. This river may 

be easily known by the clump of cocoa-nut trees called the Elephant, or Western Grove, 

situated on the point of land that bounds the West side of the entrance, which, with a litte 

help of the imagination, does somewhat resemble that animal. <A little way from it there 

___ are 3 palmira trees on a small rising ground, and a few more between them and the point. 

fiesta.” ~The Elephant, by Captain Heywood’s observations, is in lat. 16° 29! N., lon. 96° 95' E., or 

2° 6’ E. from Diamond Island, by chronometer. On the East side of the entrance the 

trees grow thicker together, and are called sometimes the Eastern Grove; here, they are 

more even at top, and not so high as those on the West side, and what is very remarkable, 

on the N. E. side of the river, there is not one palmira tree between the N. E. point anda 

small mount or hillock in shore, which shews itself above the trees; although from that 


mount to the eastward, there are many growing at some distance from each other, all nearly 
double the height of the other trees which surround them. 
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TIDES ON THE COAST OF PEGU, generally run very strong, the flood sets East ‘tide. 


and E. by N., and the ebb in the contrary direction, to the westward of Baragu Point; but 
trom that point to Rangoon Bar, the flood sets N. E. and N. E. by N., and the ebb to the 
S.W.; farther East, between Rangoon River and the coast of Martaban, the flood runs 
N.N. E. and N. by E., strong into the bottom of the gulf, and the ebb equally strong out 
of it, in the opposite direction. When the rivers are swelled, and the low country inun- 
dated by the rains at the end of the S.W. monsoon, the ebb tides are much stronger and 
run longer than the flood tides, occasioned by freshes trom the rivers; the water then, is very 
thick and muddy at a considerable distance from the land, which is more or less the case 
on this coast at all tines, opposite to the numerous rivers that disembogue into the sea. 
Abreast of Baragu Puint, and farther westward, the velocity of the tides is not near so 
great as off Rangoon River and in the bottom of the gulf; for here, it is frequently in the 
springs 4 and 5 miles an hour, and sometimes more, near the edges of the shoal banks. 
Afier the rains, the tides off Rangoon River are subject to a circular motion, the first of the 
flood sets East, changing gradually to N. E. about 4 flood, and to North in the latter 
part. The ebb sets just the reverse, beginning to run West, it changes gradually to S. W. 
and South, ending at S. F., but there is no slack water at these tines, the tides continuing to run 
14 or 2 knots when changing from the flood to the ebb, and the same at the opposite change. 
On the West part of the coast, off Porian Reef, the perpendicular rise and fall of the tide 
is only 9 or 10 feet on the springs, but off Rangoon Bar it 1s frequently 20 or 21 feet, and 
from 21 to 24 feet farther to the eastward in the bottom of the gulf, near the banks at the 
entrance of Sittang River; it is, therefore, proper, to be careful in making free with this part 
of the coast, and to acquire a knowledge of the tides in order to prevent any mistake, by 
anchoring near high water in a situation where a ship would be aground at low water.* It 
is high water on Rangoon Bar about 3 hours at full and change of the moon. 


SHIPS BOUND TO RANGOON from Bengal in the N. E. monsoon, should make ,,...,; 
= ° ‘ irections to 
Cape Negrais, and pass round to the southward of Sunken Island; those which come from i! ‘rem wes 
Madras or other parts of the Coromandel coast in the same season, after beating across the sv,bs in 
bay, may pass through the channel between it and Preparis, or betweeen the latter and mom. 


Coco's Islands, as may be most convenient. In this season, from October to February, it 


i eee». - es 


is prudent after passing Sunken Island to steer to the eastward for Baragu Point, endeavour- 
ing to keep well in with the coast, for at times there is very little flood, the freshes from 
the rivers frequently producing a constant current setting to S. W., and round to N. W. 

Should a ship fall in with the land to the westward of Baragu Point, the water will shoal 
quickly from 20 to 16 and 10 fathoms toward the edge of the reef; and in a large ship, it 
would be imprudent to borrow under ¢ or 10 fathoms, for in some places the edge of the reef 
takes a S. Easterly direction, and is steep from 6 to 3 or 3$ fathoms, when the low land is 
hardly discernible. 

Soundings extend a great way out from this coast, there being 43 and 44 fathoms about 
24 leagues South from Baragu Point, in lat. 14° 30’ N.; and from thence, soundings con- 
tinue on the same parallel to the coast of Martaban. 

If not affected by lateral tides, the depth will decrease in steering East, when a ship is to 
the westward of Baragu Point; steering the same course, it will decrease when she is to the 


* Captain P. Heywood, in H. M. sloop 'Trincomale, on the 19th of November, 1801, anchored in 53 fathoms 
at high water, and had only 13 feet at low water, with the Elephant trees bearing N. 86° W. about 5 leagues— 
westernmost extreme of the Jand N. 78®W,—A remarkable mount on the East side of Rangoon River N. 2240 W.— 
N. E, extreme N, 49° E.—Martaban Hills E.N.E. This was the day preceding full moon, and the water seems 
to have been very shoal at 5 leagues distance from the land, but the place where this ship anchored with these 


bearings, was probably to the eastward of the fair channel leading to the river. 


- fo fo 
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eastward of that point, and she may then steer to the N. Eastward if the wind permit, bor- 
rowing to 7 or 8 fathoms toward the edges of the banks that line the coast. Should the 
wind be far eastward, rendering it necessary to tack at times, the coast may be approached 
to 64 and 7 fathoms, or nearer occasionally, when to the eastward of Baragu Point and 
Dalla River ; the soundings over a soft bottom being then more regular, and the banks not 
so steep as they are to the westward. On approaching Rangoon River, a ship should haul 
in to get a sight of the land, and make it in lat. about 16° 10’ N.; China Buckeer may then 
be seen appearing like a low island, if the depth is not above 6 fathoms, and will probably 
bear N. by W. 3 W., or N. N. W. but it cannot be discerned when the depth of water is 
more than 5? or 6 fathoms. After passing China Buckeer, the coast may be approached 
occasionally, in a small ship, to 33 or 4 fathoms at low water, or to 6 fathoms at high water; 
the Elephant will soon be perceived, and when it bears N. by W., the Eastern Grove on the 
opposite side of the river may be seen bearing to the eastward of North; it will then be 
proper to anchor, and make the signal for a pilot, or dispatch a boat with an officer into the 
river for one, if the weather is favorable. 

Should the land not be seen when a ship gets into shoal water, the bottom be stiff mud, and 
the tides found to set N. N. E. or N. by E. and opposite: she will, in such case, be to the 
eastward of the bar, and must haul to the westward with the ebb until the bottom is soft, and 
the tides be found to set more to the N. E. and S. Westward; she ought then to steer in for 
the land, and endeavour to get sight of the Elephant and Eastern Grove, where she may an- 
chor off the bar, and wait for a pilot. 

or fromthe = Ships bound to Rangoon, from Malacca Strait, Achen, or the Nicobar Islands, in the 
N.E. monsoon, should endeavour to pass in sight of the westernmost islands of the Mergui 
Archipelago, and from thence to the northward in a direct line for the entrance of Rangoon 
River. Should circumstances render it necessary at a ship's arrival there, to venture over 
the bar without a pilot, the best track is to bring the 2 points that form the entrance of the 
river, alittle open, and steer in with them open about a ship’s length, observing to keep in 
Toproceed the western side of the channel, which is less dangerous than the opposite side. In pro- 
inte the river. ceeding to cross the bar, it ought not to be attempted before half flood, for the first of the 


flood sets strong to the eastward upon the Middle Ground Shoal, situated on the East side 


of the channel, which close to, has deep water and irregular soundings. If Ental Point, on 
the East side of the river, open fast with the western point of the same, a ship ought to an- 
chor until the tide set fair into the river, which is after half flood, and that is the most 
favorable time to cross the bar. Coming from the S. W., when the Elephant is brought to 


bear N. by W., a ship ought to haul up for the channel leading to the bar ; and it may be | 


observed, that if Ental Point is kept open with the western point of the river’s entrance, she 
will not ground on the West side of the channel, which is preferable to the opposite side. 
When within the bar, and abreast of the Elephant or Western Grove, the water will deepen 
to 6 or 7 fathoms; by keeping that shore aboard, the channel is wide and free from danger, 
nearly to the distance of 3 leagues up the river. . 

Although the pilots have sometimes got ships upon the Middle Ground, yet, if unac- 


quainted, it would be imprudent to attempt to cross over the bar without one, particularly 
in a vessel of considerable burthen, unless in a case of necessity. 


‘The town. RANGOON TOWN, situated on a considerable branch of the principal river that ex- 
tends to the westward, is about 7 or 8 leagues to the northward of the bar, and 1s a place 
of considerable trade. The country abounds with straight teak timber,” some of which 1s 


¢ The forests of large straight Teak, are situated on the low country in the vicinity of the rivers ; the trees 
are cut down in the dry season, and when the low country is inundated by the swelling of the rivers during the 
rains, the felled trees are conducted te the river and floated down in large rafts to Rangoon. In the hilly country, 
there is probably plenty of crooked teak timber for ship building, but the inconvenience of getting it to the rivers, 
has hitherto proved an obstacle too great for the natives to attempt bringing any of it to Rangoon. 
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exported to Calcutta and other parts of India for ship building, and there are many ships of 
various dimensions built at Rangoon, although the crooked timber here is not very durable, 
and far inferior to that used on the Malabar coast tor ship building. Rice, poultry, hogs, Refreshments 


fruits, and vevetables, and other articles of refreshment, may be procured in abundance and 
at reasonable prices. Wood oil, earth oil, wax, dammer, and other articles are exported 
To sail from 


from hence. 

If bound to Rangoon from Bengal in the S. W. monsoon, a ship should endeavour to Te! fom 
make the Island Preparis, or rather the Cocos Islands if the wind permit; and after passing to Ravgoow 
through either channel as most eligible, a course ought to be steered to fall in with the coast s.W. mor- 
of Pevu about China Buckeer, or little to westward of Rangoon Bar. A ship from Ma- — 
dras or any other part of the Coromandel coast in the same season, ought to make Landfall 
Island at the North end of the Great Andaman if the wind is far southerly, or the Cocos 
Islands if it is at westward, then pass through the channel between them. From the Cocos 
Channel, she may steer about East to get a sight of Narcondam if the weather is clear, and 
then to the N. Eastward, for the land on the West side of Rangoon Bar. If by acci- 
dent she should get to the eastward of the bar a few leagues, Martaban Hills will be seen 
if the weather is clear; and in such case, she must work to the westward with the ebb tide. 

Ships bound to Rangoon, from the Nicobars, Achen, or Malacca Strait, in the S. W. 2vthwauin 
monsvon, ought to make the Island Narcondam, and from thence steer as before directed, vi” 
to fall in with the land a little to the westward of the bar. All ships approaching the coast 
of Pegu in this season, ought to be well provided with ground tackle, for the weather is often 
dark and squally, preventing the land from being seen, and it would be (generally speaking) 
imprudent to borrow under 6 fathoms until some part of the coast is discerned and the situ- 
ation known; ships are, therefore, necessitated at times, to ride at anchor during strong gales 
on the springs when the tides are very rapid ; this ought to be done in 7 or 8 fathoms water 
at least, and not in shoal water near the banks which bound the coast. 

DEPARTING FROM RANGOON RIVER in the N. E. monsoon, ships bound to 723! from, 
Bengal, should steer when clear of the bar, to pass at a moderate distance outside of the shoals i" tte 8. E- 
that stretch from the coast, then to the southward of Sunken Island ; afterward, they may 
keep at a reasonable distance trom the coasts of Ava and Aracan, in proceeding toward the 
River Hoogly. ‘Those bound to Madras or other parts of the Coromandel coast, may at dis- 
cretion, pass through any of the channels between Sunken Island and Landfall Island at the 
North end of the Great Andainan, and then steer direct for their port, observing to fall in to the 
northward of it before February, and afterward, to the southward. Ships in the same season 
bound to Malacca Strait, ought to make the South end of Junkseylon; and if bound to 
Achen or the Nicobar Islands, a direct course may be pursued to the place of destination. 

DEPARTING FROM RANGOON RIVER in the S. W. monsoon, it is proper to Direetions tor 
work to the westward along the coast as far as Baragu Point, before a ship stand out into in ites. Ww. 
the open sea, whether she be bound for Bengal, the Coromandel coast, Achen, or Malacca artes 
Strait. In coming out of the river, the pilot should not be permitted to take leave until 
the ship is well out, with the Elephant bearing N. by W. and in 5 fathoms water, unless 
those on board are well acquainted with the coast, and the exact situation known. In 5 

fathoms with the Elephant N. by W., she will be near mid-channel; stretching from thence to 
sea, the water will soon shoal to 44 fathoms, then she should tack and stand in shore to 6 tathoms 
and again tack, for the tzcrease of depth, denotes the appproach to the in-shore dangers. 
When China Buckeer is brought to bear W. by S., longer tacks to seaward may be made 
at discretion, but it is advisable to keep near the coast, anchoring occasionally, and taking 
advantage of the tides, which run very strong. When in 53 fathoms near low water, with 
China Peele bearing W. by N. 4 or 5 leagues, it may be seen appearing like a small 
Island in the form of a quoin, and very little of any other part of the coast will then be dis- 
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Should it be night before a ship is abreast of China Buckeer, she ought with the 
ebb, be permitted to drive to windward under staysails, and the lead carefully attended to, 
that her situation may be known. The approach toward the shore will be shewn by the 
lead, the soundings being regular until a small patch of land called False China Buckeer is 
bearing N. N. W., or until the opening of Dalla River is abreast. Having got this far, the 
coast should not be borrowed on nearer than 7 or 8 fathoms; the soundings will be ouze 
throughout until Dalla River is passed, then sand and shells, which 1s a certain sign of the 
approach to Baragu Point. From this point, ships which sail well, if bound to Bengal, may 
continue to work to the westward, and pass between the Coco's and Preparis Islands, or 
close under lee of the latter ; and from thence, if the wind keep between S. W. and S. S. W., 
they will probably reach Balasore road without tacking; otherwise, they must endeavour to 
get to the westward, by taking every advantage to tack with the favorable shifts. 

Ships bound to Madras, will find it tedious and dithcult to beat across the bay from the 
coast of Pegu during the S. W. inonsoon, and those that sail indifferently, will find it im- 
practicable ; it therefore, seeins advisable, for them to pursue the same route as if bound to 
Achen. After working 1 or 2 tides works to the westward of Baragu Point, a ship 
bound to Madras, or any port on the Coromandel coast, to Achen, or Malacca Strait, may 
stand out to sea if the wind is well to the westward, and endeavour to pass near the Island 
Narcondam; in proceeding to the southward, care is requisite to tack occasionally, and keep 
well to the westward of the Archipelago of Islands fronting the coast of Tanasserim, which 
are little known, and form a lee shore, although between several of them there are safe chan- 
nels. If bound into Malacca Strait, after rounding the South end of Junkseylon, a direct 
course may be steered for Prince of Wales’ Island, but a ship bound for Achen, ought to 
keep well to the west, toward the Nicobar Islands, if that can be conveniently done; 
otherwise, she may stand close upon a wind to the southward and make the coast of Pedir, 
where a favorable current will be found setting to the westward,. which will soon carry her 
to Achen. At this place she ought to fill up her water, if bound to the Coromandel coast 
or to Ceylon, then proceed through the Surat passage, or close round the North end of Pulo 
Brasse to sea, as circumstances render convenient. When out in the open sea, every ad- 
vantage should be taken to get to the S. Westward, and an indifferent sailing ship will probably 
have to proceed several degrees south of the equator, before she can obtain westing suth- 
cient to reach her port with safety. Ships that sail well upon a wind may make a more 
direct passage from Achen to the Coromandel coast, which has sometimes been accomplished 


in less than 3 weeks during the strength of the S. W. monsoon, although a much longer time 
is often required to perform it. | 


cernible. 


sitang rive SITTANG RIVER, about 10 or 11 leagues E. N. Eastward from Rangoon bar, is the 
easternmost and principal branch of Pegu River, being much wider than the other generally 
called Rangoon River ; but it is unfrequented, and httle known to Europeans. This river 


forms a natural division between the low coasts of Pecu, and the high land called Martaban 
Hills, by falling into the bottom of the Gulf of Martaban. 


COASTS of MARTABAN, TAVAY, and MERGUI; with 


3 


SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


-MARTABAN HILLS, bounding the east side of the entrance of Sittang River, are 
distant from the mouth of Rangoon River about 17 leagues, and bear from it due East. 


Martaban 
Hills. 
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To the southward of these hills, the High Island Buga fronts the entrance of Martaban River, River, town, 
on the North side of which is situated the town of Martaban, in lat. 16° 28’ N. The pro- jacent. 
per channel leading to it is to the eastward of the island, between this and the main, having 
a bar at the entrance, with a reef of rocks projecting from the shore at the foot of the 
Quekmi Mountains, where there is a pagoda and an island. The distance from the bar to 
tiie town of Martaban is about 7 leagues, but the depths in the channel are seldom more 
than 2 or 3 fathoms, and probably the natives are not friendly toward Europeans ; for this 
place is not frequented by navigators, consequently little known. 

I’rom Martaban Hills at the entrance of Sittang River, the coast extends nearly S. by E. 14, coast te 
2 EL. to Tavay Point, the distance about 60 leagues, agreeably to the observations of Capt. Tv+y Pom 
P. Heywood, who passed along it in H. M. sloop Trincomale in 1801. The whole of the 
coast appeared to be a chain of biyh islands, having inside of several of them, probably safe 
channels and excellent harbours for ships, although no part of this coast has yet been ex- 
plored. In lat. 144° N., the islands lie farther out than at any other part of the coast, 
having soundings of 22 to 28 fathoms about 4 and 5 leagues to the West and S. Westward; 
but farther to the North, the depths decrease to 12 fathoms at the distance of 7 or 8 leagues 


from the land, and at the distance of 10 leagues from it in lat. 16° N. there is only 7 or 74 


fathoms at low water. In lat. 15° N. about 3 leagues off shore, there is said to be a shoal, 


having close to it 10 fathoms water. 


TAVAY POINT, in lat. 13° 33’ N., lon. 98° 6’ E., or 3°47’ East from Diamond Is- ,_, ,,. 
land by chronometer, forms the West side of Tavay River’s entrance. It 1s moderately 
high, bluff, covered with trees, and may be easily known by the Cap, a small round bushy 
islet, bearing from it W. 8° S, distant about 14 mile; and about 6 leagues to the N. W. of 
it, there is a group of Islands called Musco’s Islands, distant 3 leagues from the shore op- 
posite and nearest to them; they are steep, having 20 or 24 fathoms close to, on their West 
side. Inside of Tavay Point, there is good anchorage over a soft even bottom ; a large ship 
need not bring it to the southward of S. W. by S., where she may anchor in 6 fathoms; a Anchorage. 
small ship of light draught, may go in much farther. His Majesty’s sloop Trincomale 
moored in 5 fathoms at high water, and 33 fathoms at low water, and had the outer part of 
Tavay Point bearing S. 2° W. the watering place S. 514° W., North point of the bay on 
with Button Island N. 15° E., West point of White Reef N. 19° E., Reef Island N. 25° E. 
to N. 37° E., Tavay Island S, 11° E. to S. 17° E., off the nearest shore by measured base 


and angles, 953 fathoms. m of 
This place is convenient for wooding and watering*: the water is filled at a small brook, watering 
a little way round to the northward of the point, and near a rocky islet which is not more ?!#- 


than 10 or 12 yards from the shore. About 2 miles to the northward of the watering place 
lies the mouth of a salt water creek, abounding with alligators ; they are so numerous, that 

none of the people belonging to ships should be permitted to bathe either along-side or 

near the beach. There is seldom any of the natives seen at Point Tavay, the principal 

town being 8 or 9 leagues up the river in a N. by E. direction; there are in it many islands 

and banks, with various depths in the channels from 14 to 4 fathoms, but it is not now 

visited by trading ships. 

Ships going into the anchorage under Point Tavay to procure wood or water, may with a Direetionsfor 
leading wind steer toward the Cap, and pass it at any convenient distance; the soundings tiesnchorge 
will be found regularly to decrease from the offing to 17 fathoms close to the Cap, and they 
will carry the same depth, nearly until Point Tavay bears N. N. E.; then Reef Island up 
the harbour begins to open, and the depth will decrease to 10 or 9 fathoms as they haul 
round to the northward. When the Cap is shut in with the point, there is 7 or 8 fathoms 


* In time of war, it is much frequented by French Privateers, when they are in want of these necessary articles. 
as 2 D 
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at the distance of a mile trom the shore, and when the latter bears S.W. 45. or S. W. by 
S., they may anchor near it in 6 fathoms at high water. The tides are not very regular, but 
flow about 10 hours on full and change of the moon, and rise 13 or 14 icet. 


TAVAY ISLAND, the North end, bears from the point of the same name about S. by 
E., distant 16 or 17 miles, and is of middling height, about 5 or 6 leagues in length, 
stretching N. by W. and S.by E. It is the northernmost large island of that extensive 
chain which fronts the coast, generally called Mergui, or Tanasserim Archipelago; which with 
the whole of this coast, has never been regularly surveyed, consequently very imperfectly 
known. | | 


MERGUI, in about lat. 12° 12’ N.,* lon. 98° 24° E. by lunar observations, and chrono- 
meter, measured from Prince of Wales's Island, is situated at the entrance of the principal 
branch of Tanasserim River, and is a port of considerable trade ; it 1s, however, seldom visited 
by English navigators, for with them the government is %2 general, not inclined to enter 
into friendly intercourse. 

Ships bound from the Coromandel coast or Ceylon, to Mereui in the S. W. monsoon, ought 
to pass through the channel between the South end of Little Andaman and the Carnicobar 
Islands, or between the Little and Great Andamans if they fall to leeward of the former. 
Those which come from Bengal in the same season, may pass through the channels on either 
side of the Cocos Islands, between thei and the North end of Great Andaman, or between - 
them and Preparis; and after passing near Narcondam, they should steer for the Island Ta- 
nasserim situated in about lat. 12°36'N., lon. 97° 30’ E., distant from Mergui about 18 
leagues to the W.N. Westward. The same island should be made by ships which pass to 
the southward of the Andamans. After leaving Narcondam, soundings will soon be got in 
steering for the islands off Mergui, when they are nearly approached. 

Ships bound from Bengal to Mergui during the whole of the N. E. monsoon, may pass 
through the channel formed between Sunken Island and Preparis, then steer to make Tavay 
Islands or the Moscos Islands to the N. W. of Tavay Point, if the wind blow steady from 
the northward; they may then pass inside of Tavay Island in proceeding toward Mergul, or 
to the westward of that island, betwixt the islets off it, and the Canisters, and afterward 
betwixt it and Iron Island. | 

In the strength of the N.E. monsoon, ships from the Coromandel coast should also en- 
deavour to pass to the northward of the Andamans, and from thence take every advantage 
to get to the eastward. 

The islands composing the Mergui Archipelago are generally high, and may be seen from 
10 to 15 leagues; the bank of soundings extends a little way beyond the outermost islands, 
by which the approach to them may be known in the night, if the lead is kept going. 

In coming from sea, Tanasserim Island when first perceived, makes in several hills ap- 
pearing like separate islands, which on a nearer view, are found to join. To the northward 
and southward of it, several islands appear of different sizes; of these, the most remarkable 
is the Western Canister in lat. 12°40'N., a high, steep, small round island, about 2 or 3 
leagues to the N. Westward of T'anasserim, by which it may be easily known. About 2 
leagues N. E. by E. from the Western Canister lies Cabossa, in Jat. 12° 46’ N., lon. 97° 29 
E., a area high island, having a small islet or rock near it on the North side, and near 
the Western Canister are other islets. In coming from the southward these islands may 
be easily known, as no others are seen to the north of Cabossa, for it is the northerninost 
of this range. 


* Some navigators place it several miles to the northward. 
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A ship having made this latter island, may pass to the northward, or between it and the 
Western Canister at discretion, then steer to the eastward in soundings from 30 to 35 fa- 
thoms ; as the tides set very irregular amongst these islands, they require attention; off Ca- 
bossa it is high water about 8 hours on tull and change of moon. Having passed Cabossa, 
the Little Canister, a high, steep, round Island, covered with trees, will be seen directly to the 
eastward, distant about 8 leagues; it resembles the Western Canister, excepting that the 
North end of the latter slopes more gradually tian its southern one, and forms a kind of 
snout. The Little Canister is bold and steep to, and may be passed on cither side as most 
convenient, but about 3 leagues 8S. W. by S. from it there is said to be a rock even with the 
The Great Canister, a high irregular island of middling size, bears from 


surtace of the sea. 
the former N. 3 W. distant about 2 leagues, and is also safe to approach. 


Having passed the Little Canister, a ship ought to steer East from it, between the South 
point of Tavay and the North end of Iron Island, in a channel about 2 Icagues wide, and 
clear of danger ; but the bottom in it being rocky, and the depths great, from 50 to 60 fa- 
thoms, with strong eddies at times, anchoring here is unsafe. Farther out, with the Little 
Canister bearing W. N. W. 2 leagues, there is 35 fathoms gravel and mud, and between it 
and Cabossa Island, the depths are generally from 35 to 22 fathoms, where a ship may 
anchor occasionally. 

The North part of Iron Island, terminates in a point with rocks above water, having 
close to them 25 to 30 fathoms water. From it N. 4 W. lies the South part of Tavay Is- 
land, formed by several islets and rocks, also steep to. After passing in mid-channel be- 
tween these, Long Island will be seen bearing E. by S., extending nearly North and South 
on the edge of a rocky bank under water, that lines the coast from Tavay River's mouth to 
the entrance of Mergui River. The edge of this bank, or Long Island, need not be ap- 
proached, but when round the North point of Iron Island, it is best to steer along its eastern 
side at 2 miles distance, toward King’s Island bay, which bears to the S.S.E.; and the 
depths will be various from 36 to 17 fathoms, decreasing toward the bank lining the coast. 

There is also a channel between Iron Island and King’s Island, destitute of good an- 
chorage, the water being deep, with strong tides running in eddies; if the tide fail a ship in 
steering from Cabossa toward this channel, she should anchor as near to Iron Island as con- 
venient, until the first of next flood ; in entering the channel, she must keep nearest to Iron 


Island until past the islets and rocks that stretch out from King’s Island, the outermost islet 
Although this channel is safe with a steady com- 


being very low and surrounded by rocks. . 
manding breeze, that to the northward of Iron Island ought to be preferred. 


KING'S ISLAND BAY, formed between the island of this name and Plantain Island, 1 s11 inte 
(2 large islands that bound the West side of the channel leading to Mergui River) is a ty. 
place of shelter for ships, but in entering it, care is requisite to avoid the ‘Ly’s Shoal, on 
which the French ship le Ly’s touched in 1724. It bears N.N. E. about 14 or 2 miles 
from the East point of King’s Island, which is the North point of the bay, and it is a reef 
of rocks extending about a cable’s length W.N. W. and E.S.E., with 19 feet on the 
shoalest part at high water, and only 9 feet at low water. When on it, the point of King’s 
Island and a small islet were in one, and Panella Island on with the highest part of the 
N.W. point of Plantain Island, and the northernmost of the small islands betwixt Iron and 
King’s Islands, was open about a sail’s breadth from the North pot of the latter. Near 
this shoal on the North side, the depths are 7, 10, and 15 fathoms in going from it; pro- 
ceeding from it toward the point of King’s Island, 6, 7, 10, and 12 fathoms; and toward 
Plantain Island, 6, 7, and 9 fathoms rocky ground about a cable’s length off Panella, which 
is a small islet upon a sand bank with some trees on it, situated a little way from the N. W. 
To the east- 


point of Plantain Island, and appears as part of it when seen ata distance. 
De 
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ward, almost joining to the islet, there ig another sand bank; and a reef of rocks stretches to 
the S. W., part of it only visible at low water. | 

To enter King’s Island Bay, a ship must keep the N. E. side of King’s Island a league 
distant, by steering to the eastward until the bay is open, and 2 small islands at the bottom 
of it are visible; she may then enter, leaving the Ly’s Shoal on the starboard, and Panella 
Islet on the larboard hand. She will pass the latter safely, provided care is taken to avoid 
the reef of rocks that projects to the S. W. toward the bay, for the sea seldom breaks on it, 
and she may be horsed toward the rocks by the turn of the tides; but the channel between 
the Ly’s Shoal and these rocks is wide enough to pass through in safety, with proper care. 

When clear of the Ly’s Shoal, she must steer westward into the bay, and anchor under 
King’s Island, opposite to a small bay into which runs a stream of excellent water, with the 
N.E. point of the island North or N. by W. 14 mile, the northwest point of Plantain Is- 
land E. 3 S., and Long Island N. by E. 3 E. 

The bay, to thé southward of the anchorage is shoal, and the small creek that separates 
Plantain and King’s Islands, is only passable in country boats. The tide rises here about 
10 or 12 feet, and it is high water about 10 hours on full and change of the moon. King’s | 
Island, and most of the others are inhabited; it is infested by tigers and snakes, and on it 
and the other islands, there is plenty of large straight timber fit for masts, and several parts 
of ship building. 

If by a change of wind or tide, a ship is obliged to enter King’s Island bay by the channel 
between the N. E. part of that island and Ly’s Shoal, which is at most £a league wide, she 
must keep within $ or 3 of a mile of the shore, before she begin to approach the N.E. point 
of the island, taking care not to incline to open the bay until she 1s within that distance of 
the shore ; for if steering in with the point and small islet at the bottom of the bay in one, she 
would run directly upon the shoal. a 

In going out of the bay, the best track is to keep mid-channel between the N.E. point of 
King’s Island and Panella islet, without borrowing to the westward until past the shoal, 
which will be known when the second islet or rock between King’s Island and Iron Island is 
opened with the North end of the former. 

Proceeding out by the Little Passage, a ship must steer along King’s Island, rounding the 
point that forms the bay about 4 a mile distance. 


And from MERGUI ANCHORAGE, off the entrance of the river, is about 5 leagues to the 
thence oS, E. of King’s Island bay ; a slip being abreast of the latter place and bound to the an- 
ae chorage at Mergui, should pass the N. E. point of Plantain Island at 2 miles distance ; then 
to keep in mid-channel, the Little Canister must be kept open with the South point of Tron 
Island, and almost shut in by the North point of Plantain Island; the soundings will be 
soft, decreasing irom 15 to 13, 12, 9 and 8 tathoms. The best anchorage for large ships, 18 
in 64 fathoms at low water, with the North point of Plantation Island on with the South 
part of the Little Canister, the South point of Iron Island N. W., open about 10° from the 
Little Canister, the northernmost part of Madramacan Island (which forms the S. W. side 
of the river's entrance) S. 3° F. distant 3 or 4 miles, and the point on the East side of the 
entrance §. by E. Here, it is high water about 114 hours at full and change of moon, an 

the rise of tide is 14 or 15 feet. 
The distance is about 2 leagues from the road to the town of Mergul; vessels of mode- 
rate size, by taking pilots, can go over the bar into the river, and anchor off the town in 5 
fathoms water. Bullocks are not sold here, but all other necessary refreshments may be ob- 
tained, by making some presents, and entering into a proper understanding with the chiefs. 
Elephants teeth, wax, wood oil, and other articles, are exported from hence in ships be- 
longing to merchants that reside here, who in general are natives of Hindoostan. Water 
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mey be had in great plenty from a run on Madramacan Island, also on Plantain Island, and 
in King’s Island bay. 
In sailing from the road, a ship should observe the same marks as in entering, that is, to 


keep the Little Canister just open from the North point of Plantain Island, and pass the 
point at 2 miles distance, then keep the Little Canister a little open with the South point of 
Iron Island; and when abreast of King’s Island bay, she may as seems most convenient, go 
out either to the northward or southward of Iron Island. 

To avoid the dangers on both sides of the channel, when sailing to, or from Mergui Road 
with a contrary wind, a ship may from the entrance of King’s Island bay to the small island 
about half way from thence to Mergui, stand to the northward till the South point of Iron 
Island is on with the centre of the Little Canister, and to the southward until within a mile 
or rather less of Plantain Island. From the small island mentioned, to Mergui Road, she 
may stand to the northward until the South part of Iron Island nearly touches the Little 
Canister, but it is prudent to keep thein a little open, to avoid the edge of the dangerous 
bank that fronts the coast. In standing to the southward, the North point of Plantain Is- 
land must be kept at least a ship’s breadth open with the South point of Iron Island, to 
avoid a bank which projects on this side from the Island Madramacan. 

Ships being off Point Tavay or the Mosco’s Islands with a northerly wind, should steer 
for the N. E. end of Tavay Island, and will have various depths, generally from 25 to 15 
fathoms over a inuddy bottom until near that part of the island: they ought then to pro- 
ceed by the inner channel on the East side of Tavay Island, keeping nearer to the islets that 
lie contiguous to it than to the extensive rocky bank that fronts the main, having on the edge 
of it a small round island, and farther to the southward Long Island, mentioned in the 


foregoing directions. 


DEPARTING from MERGUI in the N. E. monsoon, ships ought to pass throug 


some of the channels between the North end of the Great Andaman and Sunken Island, «iter mon. 


whether bound to Bengal or the Coromandel coast, and conform to the directions already 
given for sailing from Rangoon Bar in this monsoon; but if February is commenced, those 
bound to the Coromandel coast ought to proceed by the channel to the southward of the 
Little Andaman, and make sure to fall in with the land to the southward of their port, for 
southerly winds begin then to prevail, with a current setting along the coast to the northward. 

Ships bound to Achen, or Malacca Strait, after rounding the outermost islands of the Ar- 
chipelaso, may in the former case steer direct for the Golden Mount; and if bound to 
Malacca Strait, they may steer for the Seyer Islands, or South end of Junkseylon, or direct 
for the Nicobars, if bound there. 

Should a ship leave Mergui in the S. W. monsoon, (which seldom happens) she must 
take every advantage to work to the westward clear of the islands, and pass through the 
Cocos or Preparis channel if bound to Bengal. She must stand to the Southward when she 
can clear the islands, if bound to Malacca Strait, Achen, or the Coromandel coast, and 
follow the directions given for sailing from Rangoon Bar in the S. W. monsoon. A small 
vessel if acquainted with the coast, and finding great difficulty to get to the westward of all 
the islands, might venture to pass inside of the principal groups, between them and the 
main, where a continued channel extends to Junkseylon inside of the Tanasserim,* Aladin, and 
There is good 


Seyer Islands, with various soundings in it from 5 or 6, to 20 fathoms. 
anchorage under many of the land and it is proper to keep nearer to them than to the 


* The ship Susannah, Captain Drysdale, from Bengal bound to Malacca Strait, fell to leeward and 
these islands during the strength of the S. W. monsoon ; the weather being dark and squally, she always anchored 


under some island in the night, and pushed through among them in the day. Captain Forrest, in the Esther brig, 
tell also to leeward, went Mside of | and all the principal islands of the Archipelago, ef which he made a 
cursory survey, 
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main, but attention to the lead and a good look out will be requisite, this channel not being 
yet well explored. 


TANASSERIM ARCHIPELAGO, ALADIN, and SEYER 
ISLANDS ; and that COAST fron MERGUT to JUNK- 
SEYLON, withSAILING DIRECTIONS. | 


THE ARCHIPELAGO of islands fronting the coast of Tanasserim are imperfectly 
known, ships, therefore, approaching, or intending to pass through any of the channels formed 
by these numerous islands, must proceed with caution. As there are soundings on the out- 
side of most of them, (although to some, rather close, with deep water,) their proximity will 
be known by the lead if kept going, and in passing through any of the channels, or inside 
of he islands, a boat should be kept a-head sounding, for several unexplored dangers may 
exist. , 

The Noel Islands, placed formerly in Jat. 10°40’ N., and 33 leagues from the main-land, 

have no existence. The Tores Islands in lat. 11°50! N., lon. 97°3! E., are high, and the 
westernmost of the Archipelago; they form a group of 2 larger, and several smaller 
islands, the outermost being largest, and are distant about 26 leagues from the coast. 
_ In lat. 11° 21’ N., about 11 leagues S.S. E. from the westernmost, or Great Tores Island, 
is situated a dangerous rock, which lies about 4 leagues West from the nearest islets to the 
eastward ; being part of the first group to the southward of Little Clara, and to the west- 
ward of Domel. 


DOMEL ISLAND, called also Omel, or Great Clara, (the North end of it situated 
to the S. Eastward of Tores Islands, about 11 or 12 leagues,) is the largest in the Archipe- 
lago, and thought to extend from lat. 11°24 to about 10° 56’ N.,f being 84 or 9 leagues in 
length, and 43 or 5 leagues in breadth, and it is a high, uncultivated island. About 5 
leagues W.S. W. from its North end, and 8 leagues S. Eastward from Tores Islands lies 
Little Clara, with other islands near it; and the depths decrease from 30 fathoms on the 
N. W. side of it, to 18 and 16 fathoms near the North point of Domel. The channel from 
sea, appears wide and sate to the northward of these islands, between them and the Tores 
group; and afterward along the East side of Domel, the depths are generally from 5 or 6 to 
9 fathoms, about 2 or 3 miles from that shore, where a ship is well sheltered from the 5. W. 
monsoon. ‘This island is distant 6 or 7 leagues from the main, which from Mergui is mostly 
low, or of moderate elevation, with banks and islands fronting it; and another branch of 
Tanasserim River, in this space falls into the sea. About 5 miles inside of the North point of 
Domel, there is good anchorage in 5 or 6 fathoms under an island, having rocks and islets 
between it and the principal island, where water and timber may be procured. Between 
Domel and the main, there are several small islets and banks, and a ship passing along the 
East side of Domel, must avoid the Half Moon Shoal in about lat. 11°7! N., off the island 


- about 4 miles, having a safe channel of 5 and 6 fathoms between it and that shore. 


+ Ca 
’ also in 


From Domel to the island St. Matthew, there is a continued chain of Islands, the largest 
and highest of which are generally those to seaward, excepting that called St. Susannah, about 


t. Forrest, and Capt, Inverarity, differ from each other upward of 20 miles isthe lat. of this Island, and 
the latitudes of the other I alana from hence to J sukecslon, these navigators differ greatly. _ 
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5 or 6 leagues from the South end of Domel, is nearly 3 leagues in length North and 
South, and about 2 leagues in breadth. To the westward of it, at 5 or 6 leagues distance, 
2 small islets called the Twins, front the sea in this place, bearing North and South froin 
each other about 3 leagues, the southernmost being in lat. 10° 39’ N., and bears about S. by 
E. from the Tores Islands. | 

On the East side of the Chain, between Domel and St. Susannah, the depths are mostly 
from 10to 15 fathoms, but anes of the latter there are overtalls ; and Bowen’s Shoal, dry 
at low water, is situated 12 or 2 miles from the East point of the island, in about lat. 10° 
32’ N. About 3 miles to the southward of the same point, there is good water on the North 
side of Flat Island, which issues from a rocky eminence; this and the adjacent islands 
abound with trees, some of thein fit for masts, and plenty of oysters may be got on the rocks 
and islets at low tide, which rises here 11 feet, and flows till 12 oclock at full and change 
of the moon. 

Between St. Susannah and St. Matthew’s Islands, there is thought to bs several good chan- 
nels among the smaller islands, through which ships might pass and be sheltered inside of the 
Archipelago in cases of distress, during the S. W. monsoon, when the squalls are sometimes 
very severe near this coast, with dark cloudy weather and much rain. They could lie in 
smooth water and repair their damages, and proceed by the inner passage to the southward 


when the weather became tavorable. 


PINE TREE ISLAND, in about lat. 10° 17’ ‘N, nearly midway between St. Susannah Pine 1ee 
and St. Matthew, has a dangerous reef on its West and S. W. sides; on the West side of 
Cat Island, which i is the next to the northward, there are several rocks ; and 5 miles South 
from the former, and about 1 mile S.S. E. from a small island there is a reef of breakers, 
having a group of 5 islands about a league to the eastward. The soundings inside, and 
amongst those islands situated between St. Susannah and St. Matthew, are in general from 9 


to 20 ‘fathoms, but not always regular. 


ISLAND ST. MATTHEW, about 6 or 7 leagues in length, or from lat. 10° 5''N., ex- St. Mat 
thew, the 


eivhbuur- 


tending S.S. W. to 9°46" N., is about 5 or 6 leagues from the continent, and may be seen; 
ata creat distance, the highest part of it in the middle of the island being nearly 3000 feet ing islands, 
above the level of the sea. At the North part of the island, there is a deep bay with soft 
bottom in it from 5 to 8 fathoms: by the islands off the entrance of this bay protecting it 
from the sea, and being sheltercd trom all winds, it forms an excellent harbour, about 4. 
miles in length and 3 in breadth. About 4 miles farther to the eastward, under the N. E. 
point of the island, called the Dolphin’s Nose, there is another bay affording shelter for 
boats or small vessels ; and on either side of the White Rock, off the Dolphin’s ; Nose, there 
is a safe passage, but it is best to give a wide birth to the N. E. part of the large island op- 


posite, on.account of a 2 fathoms shoal near it. 
Off the N. W. end of St. Matthew, 3 or 4 islands extend to the westward about 4 leagues, 


which front the sea in this place, and appear to be safe to approach. 

On the continent opposite tothe North end of St. Matthew, there is a river, anda group of 
islands close to the shore; sevcral other rivers fall into the sea between it and Mergui, and 
the whole of the main is generally of moderate height. Nearly close to it in about lat. 9° 
40’ N., opposite to the South end of St. Matthew, there is a group of islands, and probably a 
harbour inside of the 2 outermost, which are the largest; for close to these on the outside, 
and also between them, the depths are from 7 to 10 fathoms, increasing regularly to 15 or 
16 fathoms near the island St. Matthew. About the middle of the eastern coast of the latter, 
there is a bay directly under the high-land, formed by a point of land on the North side, and 
an island to the southward ; here, is a cascade of fresh water, and good anchorage on the 
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North side of the island in 8 or 10 fathoms.* Farther to the southward, near the S. FE. end 
of St. Matthew, there are several rocks and islets with 17 and 18 fathoms water near them, 
decreasing regularly toward the continent in a safe channel. 


ALADIN, or ALLEDIE ISLANDS, (named from the central Bluff Island) being a 
continuation of the Tanasserim Archipelago, extend from the South end of St. Matthew to 
lat. 9° 19’ N., and are all high, bold to approach, and may be seen a great distance ; but the 
large southern island in lat.9°25’ N., has rocks off its N. W. point, and is surrounded 
by small islands. 

Nearly in a line about midway between them and the Seyers, lies Middle Island by itself 
in lat. 9° 3’ N., which is high, and sometimes considered as the southernmost of the Aladin 
Islands, although detached from them. A little inside of a direct line joining this and the 
southern group of these islands, there are soundings from 40 to 34 fathoms. 

Perforated Island, in lat. 8° 50’ N., situated about 4 leagues South from Middle Island, and 
4 leagues N. E. by N. from the northernmost of the Seyers, is another detached island, 
named by Capt. David Inverarity, on account of a hole that passes through it; who in the 
ship Chance, worked from Junkseylon, inside of the Seyers, Perforated, and Middle Islands, 
and on the West side, of the other groups of the Archipelago as far as Tores Islands, in his 
passage from China to Rangoon. Perforated Island, has soundings about 2 miles inside of 
it 40 to 50 fathoms, 2 leagues E.N. E. 33 fathoms, and 5 miles S. by E. from it 35 fathoms, 
to the N. E. of the Great Seyer. 

The channel betwixt these islands and the main is about 6 leagues wide, having regular 
soundings in it from 20 fathoms off the northernmost Aladin’s, to 8 or 9 fathoms near the 
islands and banks contiguous to the coast opposite to them, which there, takes a S. 5. West- 
erly direction, and forms a large bay abreast of the islands. In about lat. 8° 53' N., there is 
an inlet to a lagoon or bay, where Bangri, a place of some trade, and frequented by the 
coasting vessels, 1s situated. On the South side, this inlet is bounded by a narrow tongue 
of sloping land; the point on the North side is low and covered with trees, perfectly level; 
at the entrance there is a perpendicular rock, and about 3 miles off, a dangerous shoal on 
which the sea breaks ; from this shoal, the southernmost or detached Aladin, called Middle 
Island, bears about W. $ N., and Perforated Island, near the Seyer Islands, about W. S. W.; 
the depth of water about 14 or 2 miles outside of this shoal, is 12 fathoms. } 

From Bangri inlet the coast takes a direction, first S. by W., then South and S. $ E. about 
13 or 14 leagues to Papra Strait in lat. 8°9’ N., which separates Junkseylon Island from 


- the continent, and is closed up by a reef of rocks at the entrance, over which the sea breaks 


Geo. dite of 


high in bad weather. 

he whole extent of land bordering the sea from Tavay River to the Strait of Papra, is 
generally called the Coast of Tanasserim, although the narrowest part of the continent which 
separates Siam Gulph from the Bay of Bengal, is sometimes called the Isthmus of Kraw. 
In the channel inside of the Tanasserim Archipelago, the flood generally comes from gouth- 
ward, except opposite to some of the channels between the islands, it comes through from 
West or S. W., according to their direction ; and the ebb mostly comes from northward, ex- 
cept where it sets out to the westward in some places betwixt the smaller islands: amongst 
some of these, eddies and irregular tides prevail, but inside of the principal islands, the flood 
sets northward and the ebb in the contrary direction, from 24 to 3 or 3} miles per hour on 
the springs, and rises 10 or 11 feet. | 


SEYER ISLANDS, although detached, may be considered as the termination to the 
southward, of the Great Chain or Archipelago, fronting the coast of Tanasserim ; although 


* The Princess Royal, filled up her water at the Sandy Bay on the north end of the Island, where they found 
wild plantains, plenty of wild yams, and ground rattans of large size. This ship did not anchor, but stood off and 
on, while watering. 
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not so much elevated as some of the Aladin Islands, they are bold, safe to approach, and 
may be seen 8 or 9 leagues. By observation at noon, the northernmost island bearing E. by 
S. about 6 leagues, I made it in lat. 8° 43’ N.: the island next to this, called the Great Seyer, 
is of considerable magnitude, but the others are all small; and from the northernmost, they 
extend in a chain nearly South, to about lat. 8°28’ N. They are 11 or 10 leagues West of 
Pulo Rajah and the South end of Junkseylon, or in lon. 97°48’ E., and appear 8 in number, 
with 2 rocky islets off the 8S. W. end of the Great Seyer; next to it, the 2 southernmost 
islands are the largest of this group. On the East side of the Great Seyer Island, there is 
anchorage near the shore, although the depth is considerable; about 2 miles to the N. E. of | 
it there is no bottom at 35 fathoms; a little farther East, and from thence to the main, ‘# 
soundings are got in the channel inside of these islands, which is from 7 to 9 leagues in 
breadth: along the West side of Junkseylon, soundings are obtained at a moderate distance 


from the shore, decreasing near it to 8 or 9 fathoms. 


JUNKSEYLON, or Jan-Sylan Island, separated from the continent by Papra Strait, Geo. ste 
extends froin lat. 8° 9’ to 7°46’ N., being 8 leagues in length, and about 3 leagues broad. ecripllon of 
There is a high regular sloping mountain on its southern part that may be seen 12 leagues, ani ihe sd 
which is in lon. 98° 90! E., or 2° 14/ West {rom the fort of Prince of Wales’ Island by chro- isan 
nometers,* measured by me at different times, and at another time 17° 58’ East from Madras 
Flagstaff. On the meridian of this mountain, and the South end of Junkseylon, in lat. 7° 
36’ N., lies a high woody island, called Pulo Rajah or Pulo Taya; and 5 miles South from 
it, there are 2 other small but middling high islands, called the Brothers, with an islet near 
them. Between these islands and others contiguous to the South end of Junkseylon, the 
channel is safe, with soundings from 20 to 35 fathoms, and it may be adopted by ships 
coming from the westward ; but the great channel to go into the bay, is on the East side of 
Pulo Rajah and the Brothers. : 

outh; on the East side 


The western coast of Junkseylon, stretches nearly North and S 
there are several bays, and the chief 1 where the harbour is situated about 4 leagues from 


the S. E. point of the island, is opposite to the small river where Terooa the principal town 
stands about 14 mile up the river. The great passage into the harbour, 1s on the East side 
of the 2 Lalan Islands, which lie off the entrance in lat. 7° 56° N. ; and the anchorage is 
to the N. W. of them in 4 or 44 fathoms mud, with the Little Lalan or northernmost island 
E. by S. 1 mile, the mouth of the river West or W.3N. 3 or 4 miles, and the East point 
of the large island Pulo Coco, bounding the South side of the harbour S.3E. There is 
another passage into the harbour with 5 fathoms water, between the Great or South Lalan 
and a small islet called the Cap and Feather, off the eastern point of Pulo Coco. The great 
passage or North entrance, is bounded. on the North side by an extensive reef of rocks dry 
at low water, which bears North from Little Lalan distant 2 miles. It is high water at 10 
hours on full and change of the moon, the rise of tide is 11 or 12 feet, which runs about 2 
miles per hour to the northward between Junkseylon and the large island Pulo Panjang to 
the eastward ; and the ebb sets to the southward with equal velocity. At this place, water, 

poultry, and various articles of refreshment may be procured in abundance, and formerly it 
exported a considerable quantity ofjtin. The natives here, are generally hospitable to stran- 

gers. Exclusive of Terooa Bay, other harbours are formed in the North part of the gulf 
between the islands Junkseylon and Panjang, particularly among the Nacavsa Islands about 

5 miles to the northward of the Lalan Islands, also in the entrance of Papra Strait; but the 

depths inside of that strait being generally from 2 to 34 fathoms, without any passage at its 


* Captain Blair made the same mountain 2° 13’ West from the fort of Prince of Wales’ Island by chronometer ; 
and he made the Lalan Islands in lon, 98° 23’ East, by an eclipse of the Ist Satellite of Jupiter. Variation 2° 
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western entrance to seaward, prevents it from being frequented by trading vessels. The 
South end of Pulo Panjang, and the islands interspersed between it and the South end of 
Junkseylon, are safe to approach, with soundings from 10 to 15 fathoms amongst them, de- 
creasing toward the shores on either side of the entrance of the gulf. 


» ANDAMAN ARCHIPELAGO ; with SAILING 
DIRECTIONS. 


Geo. ste of PREPARIS ISLAND, extending nearly N. by E. and S. by W. from lat. 14°49 N,, 
pais to 14°56 N., being 7 or 8 miles long, and 2 broad, and in lon. 93° 40’ E., or 33 miles to 
the westward of Cape Negrais by chronometer, is of moderate height, sloping gradually all 
round toward the sea, covered with wood, steep to, on the East side, having 7 fathoms water 
near the shore. At the North end, there are 2 small islets called the Cow and Calf, ap- 
parently steep to, and on the West side, 2 other islets, situated on a Great Reef that 
stretches out from Preparis Island to the westward, and 3 or 4 leagues southward from its 
southern extremity, part of the rocks are visible above water. ~ 
This reef seems to be of greater extent, and more dangerous than hitherto supposed, as 
will be perceived by the following account of it, transmitted to me by Capt. Balston, of the 
country ship James Drummond. | 
August 13th, 1815, steering to the S. E. to check the N. E. current, and to sive a birth 
to the reef which projects from the South end of Preparis Island, when a rock above water 
was seen bearing S. E., and shortly after a flag displayed on it : immediately sent the cutter, 
which passed through a great surf, and returned afterward, with Capt. Daniels, Mr. White 
first officer, and 8 men belonging to the brig Athena, wrecked 3 days previously on this reef.* 
In steering to the S. E. after saving these people, saw breakers about 5 or 6 miles distant 
from the rock on which the brig was wrecked, so that this reef extends much farther from 
the South end of Preparis Island than generally represented ; F made the northern extreme 
of the island in lat. 15°7' N.,f the southern extremity of the breakers in lat. 14° 44’ N., but 
the extent of the breakers to the eastward was not visible in the evening from the mast head. 
_ It is therefore, only on the East side of Preparis Island, where ships can safely anchor, in 
12 or 14 fathoms ; or a small vessel may anchor in 8 or 9 fathoms with the extremes of the 
‘sland from N. 2° E. to S.65° W., the extremity of the reef projecting from the South end of 
it §. 35° E., and the 2 islets off the North end N. 3° E. to N. 8° E. about a large } mile 
from the shore. A few paces from a fine sandy beach formed between 2 ledges of: rocks, 
there is a pond of fresh water very convenient for watering, where boats may land with safety ; 
it is in one with the highest part of the island bearing N. W. which is not inhabited. -About 
9 miles from the east side of the island there is 24 fathoms, and close to the reef at the sou- 
thern extremity 30 to 36 fathoms ; farther to the southward, no ground is got with 100 fa- 
thom line in mid channel between it and the Cocos Islands, but when the latter are ap- 
roached within 2 or 3 leagues, bearing to the S.S.W., there is ground from 36 to 32 
Somat In the channel between Preparis and Sunken Island, the soundings vary from 40 


: : | e 
* Eighteen men had left the rock on 2 small rafts, before the 13th of August, in hope that the N. E. current 
would drift them to the coast of Tanasserim, but as they had neither a sail, oars, nor provision, they probably all 
ished. | 


peri | 
. _ + This is considerably to the northward of the situation assigned to that -land by other navigators, 
and may probably not be very correct. igned to that part of the is y vigato 
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and 44 fathoms near mid channel, to 24 or 22 fathoms near the former, and 17 or 18 fathoms 


near Supken Island. 
eo, site of 


GREAT COCO, bearing from Preparis Island S. 17° W., distant 46 miles, and extend- Gre. at of 
ing from lat. 14°92’ N. to 14° 8’ N.,* is in lon. 93° 262/ E. by chronometer and lunar obser- 
vations. It is nearly 6 miles in length North and South, and 2 miles in breadth, covered 
with trees, some of which near the sea are cocoa-nut trees ; and being of moderate height, a 
little uneven in its contour, may be seen at the distance of 6 or 7 leagues. Off the North 
end, there are 2 islets called the Table and Slipper troin their aspect; and another islet is 
connected with the South end by a reef of rocks just covered at high water, that projects a 
considerable way into the sea. A ship may anchor on the East side of the Great Coco in 
from 14 to 20 fathoms ; there is also anchorage on the West side, but there is little induce- 
ment to land here, firewood being the only article procurable, and perhaps a little water in 


some parts, by digging pits. 


LITTLE COCO, bears from the great one S.48° W. distant about 3 leagues, and Lite cove. 

N.N. E. from Cape Price, the N. E. point of Great Andaman, distant 9 leagues, the centre 

of it being in lat. 13° 584’ N., and it is about 24 miles long North and South, and $ 2 mile 

broad ; it is low, or rather moderately elevated, of an even appearance, and may be seen 6 

or 6} leagues. Trees cover it in every part, some of which facing the sea, are cocoa-nat or 
palmyra trees, and there is said to be fresh water on the East side, where a ship may anchor 

in moderate depths; at the N. W. end there is also anchofage with regular soundings toward 

the shore, and a fine sandy bay on the West side where boats may land, but no fresh water 

is procurable there. J’rom the south end of the island, a reef projects to a considerable dis- 

tance, which ought to be avoided in passing, particularly in the night. These Islands and 
Preparis, abound with monkies and squirrels: larger animals have not been seen upon them. 
Around and between the Cocos Islands, the soundings vary from 8 to 30 fathoms, deepening - 

as the distance trom them is increased to the East or Westward, suddenly to no ground. ! 
The Margaret passed between them, on the 25th of April, 1802, and the least water she | : : 

had was 8 fathoms; but few vessels use this passage. ie 

The channel between the Little Coco, and Landtall Island off the North end of the Great Channel 

Andaman, is about 6 leagues wide, and hitherto thought to be very safe,f with soundings and Landfal | 
30 or 35 fathoms near the tormer, and from 40 to 56 fathoms about mid-channel, decreasing a7 
to 20 and 18 fathoms near Landfall Island and the ledges of rocks to the eastward of it: the 
bank of soundings is about 45 or 5 leagues broad East and West, the bottom mostly coral, 
but in some places it is sand and mud. During the N. EL. monsoon, the current sets fre- 
quently through this channel to the N. W.; in the S. W. monsoon it sets mostly to the east- 
ward, although in fine settled weather, tides prevail among these islands, the flood setting 


to N. N. E., and the ebb to the S. S. Westward. 


Same 


Geo. site 


GREAT ANDAMAN, extending from Cape Price, its N. Eastern extremity, in lat. 
13° 34’ N., lon. 93°9' E., to the S. E. point in lat. 11° 30’ N., lon. 92°56" F., or nearly §, § end or Grea eee 
W. about 42 leagues in length, and from 6 to 10 leagues in breadth: although generally 
considered as 1 large island, it is in reality composed of 3 islands, separated from each 
other by 2 narrow straits, 1 in about lat. 12°50’ N., and the other in 12°10’ N.; there 
is thought to be depth sufficient in these straits for a vessel not drawing much water, but 


they are too contracted to be navigated except by boats, or very small vessels. About 6 or 2) 
. 


Alaman, 
and ; } 


* By Capt. J. Ritchie, but Capt. Hall, made the lat. of Great Coco 14¢ 11° N., lon. 93° 25’ E. 
+ But Capt. Henderson, and Capt. Bennett, both experienced commanders in the country trade, have informed 
1 


me, that the brig Daphne although drawing only 10 feet water, struck Jately on a sunken rock which lies 7 miles 
south of the Little Coco. . | 
E 2 | 
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7 miles to the W.S. W. of Cape Price, is situated Cape Thornhill, the N. W. extremity of 
the island, off which at a small distance, there are 2 islets called Cliff and Reef Islands, 
and 3 miles to the northward of these, lies West Island: about 6 miles to the N. Eastward 
of the latter, in lat. 13°39’ N., 1s situated Landfall Island, fronting the North end of the 
Andaman, at the distance of 4 or 5 miles, the East part of it bearing nearly North from 
Cape Price. It is the largest of these islands, of level aspect, and may be seen about 6 
leagues; there is off its eastern point an islet called East Island, and both are encompassed 
by a reef having 3 fathoms on its western verge, which should not be approached under 18 
or 20 fathomis in any part, particularly in the night or in thick water. 

The channel between Landfall Island, and the north end of the Andaman, should not be 
attempted, for it is dangerous and very narrow,* having in the middle of it Cleugh’s Reef, 
with rocky ground and overfalls on either side of that shoal. The soundings in this channel 
vary from 18 to 10 fathoms in the western and middle parts, increasing to 25 and 30 fathoms 
at the eastern entrance. The flood sets through to the eastward and the ebb to westward, 
high water about 5 hours on full and change of the moon. 

Ranger’s Ledge, bears East about 3 miles from East Island, and close to it on the outside 
lies Jackson’s Ledge, both dangerous shoals; to the S. Eastward of these about 7 miles, and 
nearly 3 leagues E. by S. from Cape Price, lies Union’s Ledge in Jat. 13° 20’ N., another 
dangerous shoal. Between the Andaman and these shoals, the bottom is mostly rocky with 
great overfalls ; ships ought, therefore, to pass always outside of the shoals, in deep water, for 
at a small distance to the eastward of Jackson’s Ledge, there is from 18 to 20 fathoms, and 
near Union’s Ledge 30 and 40 fathoms. ‘The edge of the bank of soundings extends only 
about a league outside of this ledge, rendering the approach to it dangerous in the night, or 
in thick weather, when the land is not visible. 


PORT CORNWALLIS, in lat. 13°18’ N., about 16 miles to the southward of Cape 
Price, is an excellent bay or harbour, extending about 2 leagues into the land in a N. West- 
erly direction, and in breadth about 1 league. ‘There are in it several small islands, of which 
the most conspicuous is Chatham Island, about 2 miles long ; it contains also several creeks 
and coves; high water at 4} hours on full and change of the moon. The entrance 1s about 
3 mile wide, with 18 fathoms in mid-channel, formed between an islet at the North point 
and a reef projecting from the South point; the depths within, decrease from 12 regularly to 
7 and 6 fathoins, and the least water in the harbour is 5 fathoms.t - To the northward of 
this harbour, near the shore, there is a group of islands surrounded by a reef; and about 4 
or 5 miles to the southward, lie Ragged Islands, being 4 islets contiguous to the shore, with 
regular soundings 13 and 15 fathoms near them, and 25 to 29 fathoms, about 3 miles distance. 

Ships coming from the westward with a fair wind, and intending to stop at Port Corn- 
wallis, ought to keep at 4 miles distance from West Island and Landfall Island, and at 
Icast 2 miles from the North point of the latter; having steered from hence, East 9 or 10 
miles, they may haul to the southward and pass outside of Ranger's, Jackson’s, and Unions 


® It is sometimes called Pondicherry Passage, the French ship of that name having forced her way through 
+n 1750. The Admiral Pocock, Captain Cleugh, also went through it in December 1764; no ship, however, 
ought to enter it, except in a case of great necessity. . 

+ This excellent harbour being land locked on every side, and surrounded by lofty mountains clothed with 
impenetrable forests, is very secure from al] winds, and the scenery of nature is here uncommonly grand. A 
Colony from Bengal first settled at Port Chatham near the South end of the island in 1791, which was removed 
(by advice of Admiral Cornwallis) in 1793 to port Cornwallis; but the impenetrable forests being unfavorable to 

tivation, with incessant rain in the S. W. monsoon, rendering the place unhealthy, the Colony was withdrawn 
after a few years residence on the island. The inhabitants of these islands are Ne of small stature, very 
black, but strong and well shaped ; they subsist chiefly on what fish they kil) with darts, or shell fish procured 
among the rocks ; but in tempestuous weather these are not always obtained, and hunger and cold sometumes 
deprive thoze miserable savages of existence. 
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Ledges. In thick weather during the S.W. monsoon, it will be prudent, after making 
Landfall Island and passing to the northward of it at a moderate distance, to steer East un- 

til out of soundings; or to keep in deep water on the outer verge of the bank, to round the 
Ledges with safety, for Union’s Ledge is about 3 leagues from the shore, and not far within 

the edge of the bank of soundings. 

About $3 leagues to the southward of Port Cornwallis, is situated Saddle Mountain, the, ,,,, 

highest on these islands, which is discernible at 20 leagues distance; it appears in the form Mem. 
of a saddle when viewed either from the East or Westward, and its North peak is in lat. 


13° 10' N. 


About 5 leagues to the southward of the Saddle Mountain, lies Sound Island, fronting AV ee 


East entrance of Andaman Strait, called Stuart’s Sound, having 70 and 80 fathoms very ‘rr 
near it, and no soundings about a league off shore; and the whole of the East coast, from 
Saddle Mountain to lat. 12° 36’ N., is steep and mountainous. 


DILIGENT STRAIT, is formed between the East coast of Great Andaman and some or 
contiguous islands, and a group or chain of larger islands about 3 to 5 leagues off it, ex- stat 
tending from lat. 11°48’ to 12°20'N. It is 2 and 3 leagues wide, except toward the mid- 
dle, it is only about 2 or 3 miles in breadth betwixt the nearest islands, where the least water 


| found, was 8 fathoms; and from 17 to 25 fathoms in the northern part of the strait, and in 


the southern part from 30 to 40 fathoms. The islands which form the East side of this 
strait, are generally high, covered with wood, and connected together by reefs; a bank of iin. 
soundings extends a few miles around them, and along the coast of Andaman opposite, but 

a few leagues to the southward, this coast becomes very steep. At the north part of Dili- 

gent Strait, there are several shoals, and reefs project from some of the islands; the an- 
chorage in the middle of it is good, with shelter from all winds. Opposite to these islands, 

in Jat. 12° 2’ N. lies the eastern entrance of Middle Strait, which divides the Middle Island 

of Great Andaman from the Southern Island; and 3 or 4 miles farther South, Port Medows, 

a sinall harbour is situated, with another bay or inlet near it. 


PORT CHATHAM, in lat. 11° 41’ N. and 4 leagues from the South end of Great An- »,.; cua. 
daman, extends a considerable way inland, having 13 fathoms in the entrance, near the". 
islet fronting it, called Ross Island, and there are other islets and reefs inside. From 
thence to the South point, the coast 1s bold, with various depths on the bank of soundings 


lining the shore. 


WEST COAST of Great Andaman, has a bank with various depths, stretching along ,.. 
it, and extending much farther out in some parts than the soundings on the eastern rest And» 
coast. Nearly West from the Saddle Mountain, about 8 or 9 leagues from the West side 
of the island, there is an extensive part of the bank, which is very shoal, and probably dan- 5.3, o9 i. 
gerous; although its dimensions and true position are very imperfectly known. Captain 
William Richardson, states, that his chief officer ran West on it 2 leagues in soundings from 
6 to 4} fathoms; he supposed that to be its breadth, and the length to extend North and 
South, parallel to the coast. A country ship from Masulipatam bound to Pegu, at day 
light, on the 20th of September, 1792, saw the Great Andaman bearing East, and observed 
at noon in lat. 13° 0’ N. then distant from the island 9 or 10 leagues. From hence she 
steered 3 or 4 miles to the eastward with a light breeze, and at 2 P.M. Coral Rocks were 
perceived under her, covered apparently with so little water, that the rudder seemed nearly 
to touch them, they hauled instantly to the westward, and soon got into deep water. In 
May, 1795, the Company’s ship Pitt bound from Bengal to England, had the Saddle Moun- 
tain bearing East 9 or 10 leagues, and the extremes of the Great Andaman from N. E. by 
E. to S. E. by S., she then tacked in 14 fathoms and had 8 fathoms coral rocks in stays. 
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Standing to the northward with a light breeze, she had 11, 74, 14, 16, 24, 18, 12, to 9 fa- 
thoms, in the first part of the night, tien tacked and stood S. W. by 5., deepening graduall 
till day-light. At sun-rise the mountain bore E. N. E., and the extremes of the land from 
N.FE. by N. to S. L. by S., distant 9 or 10 leagues, then in 60 fathoms. Between the 
shoal bank and the coast, the soundings vary frum 40 to 20 fathoms, and 15 fathoms near 
the land. 


Potanta. PORT ANDAMAN, situated about 14 leagues to the southward of West Island, is 
= formed between the West entrance of Andaman Strait and a long island fronting it at e 
small distance, called Interview Island, that extends from lat. 12° 47’ N. to 13° 1/N, 
tana, = About 5 miles off its North end, there is a small] island with an extensive reef projecting 
from it toward the North point of the foriner, betwixt which and the reef, there is a passage. 
A reef projects from the South end of Interview Island, with 14 fathoms close to, and also 
within it, in the entrance of the Port; and to the northward betwixt that island and the 
coast, lic several islets and rocks; other small islands are interspersed along the coast, from 
Interview Island to the N. W. end of the Andaman, with soundings near them, from 12 
to 25 fathoms. 
sonst trae From Port Andaman, to the western entrance of the Middle Strait, in lat. 12°19'N,, 
ward. some islets and reefs line the shore. About 5 leagues off, in lat. 12° 30'N., opposite to an 
island near the shore called Ilat Island, there is a bank with 12 fathoms on it, and 30 to 40 
fathoms between it and the land. In Jat. 11° 56’ N. there is an inlet called Port Campbell, 
with some islets at the entrance, and 6 or 7 fathoms inside. About 7 leagues farther to the 
southward, there is a group of small islands connected by reefs, called the Labyrinth, that 
projects around the S. W. end of Great Andainan. 


Geo.steor NORTH CENTINEL, about 8 leagues distant from the S. W. part of the Andaman, 

nel. and bearing West from the Labyrinth, is a level island covered with trees, about 5 or 6 miles 
in extent North and South, and may be discerned about 6 leagues off. The shore is rocky, 
and @ islets lie at the South end, and 1 at the N. W. end of the principal island. The 
centre of it is in Jat. 11°33’ N., lon. 92° 24’ E., or 5° 56’ West of the South end of Junksey- 
lon, by chronometers, measured by me in 1800. Captain Clarke, of the True Briton, made 
it in lon. 92° 24’ E. by chronometers, measured from Madras observatory in 1801, and 
Captain P. Heywood, in 1802, made it also in 92° 24’ East by chronometers and lunar ob- 
servations. ‘There is said to be fresh water upon this island. The bank of soundings ex- 
tends from the West coast of the Andaman a little beyond the North Centinel, with various 
depths on it from 20 or 30, to 50 fatiioms, the bottom sand and coral toward the shore; — 
but in 40 and 50 fathoms it 1s generally ouze. 


soutbcentt SOUTH, OR LITTLE CENTINEL, in lat. 11° 0'N., bearing from the former 
~ about S. 4 E. distant 11 leagues, and 7 or 8 leagues distant from the N. W. part of Little 
Andaman, is a sinall woody island about a mile in extent East and West, that may be seen 
about 6 leagues. From each end of it coral reefs project about 2 cables lengths, on which 
the sea breaks high in the S. W. monsoon. Abreast of the East end of the island, about a 
1 mile off, we had no ground 40 fathoms, but about half way between it and the N. W. part 
of the Little Andaman, there is ground, 45 and 50 fathoms, decreasing to 13 and 10 fathoms 
within I or 2 miles off that shore. 


nents RUTLAND ISLAND, near 3 leagues in length, 2 in breadth, and of considerable 
cies height, 1s separated from the Sonth end of Great Andaman by a narrow, strait called 
uss? Mac’ Pherson’s Strait, although formerly considered as part of that island. ‘This strait 1s 


scarcely + ofa mile wide at the North pomt of Rutland Island, having 10 and 12 fathoms at 
the West entrance, and generally from 16 to 19 fathoms all the way through. 
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At asmall distance from the West point of Rutland Island, there are 2 small islands 
called the Twins, wich a reef projecting fron them a littht way to the West and Southward, 
near to which, the depths vary irom 12 to €2 fathoms; and off the S. L. point of the same 
island, there is a group called the Five I-lands, and in sume charts, Angue Islands, which 
are moderately elevated. Between the point of Ruthoud [sland and the nearest of these, 
distant trom it about a mile, there Is a sate passage with deep water in it, 45 to 60 fathoms. 
Alcny the South side ot the island, there are regular soundings, of 13 to 18 tatboms about 2 
or S miles off; but nearly 2 leagues to the westward of the South point, und the same dis- 
tance S. Westward from ihe ‘Twins, there is a bank of coral rocks with 7 fathoms on it, and 
probably less water. The South end of Rutland Island is in about lat. 11°24’N. Var. 
1° 10’ East, otf it in 1791. 


DUNCAN'S PASSAGE, formed by the islands, witich extend from the Five Islands 
oil the S. E. point of Rutland Island to the North end of Little Andaman, is very safe and Psse. 


Dnncean's 


commeadious, 
h which Captain P. Duncan returned from Manilla, sinanoue 
descrpbed, 


The northern or small passage, throug 
wills (he hse 
lands that 
furin ite 


in January 1760, is tormed on the North side by the Five Islands, and on the South side 
by Passuge Island and the Sisters, being 3 or 4 miles wide, with soundings from 25 to 14 fa- 
thoms. ‘The southern extremity of the Five Islands is in lat. 11917’ N., trom which pro- 
Jecls a reef to a sinall distance around these islands. Passage Island, of middling height, 
hes to the S. S. Westward 4 or 5 miles from these, and the Sisters about 7 or 8 miles to the 
9.58. Eastward. The latter are 2 small islands near each other; the southernmost in lat. Geo. site of 
11° 10'N,, lon. 92° 58’ E., is sometimes from its shape, called Round Island. In coming “* *"*™ 
from the West toward the Great Passage, the Sisters are on with each other until they bear 


N. 20° F., then thev begin to open, and the North Brother is on the same transit line 
bearing fiom them S. 20° W., distant 11 miles, or in lat. 109594’ N. The Brothers are @ Brothers. 


small islands, when in one bearing 8. 36° W., separated about 2 or 3 miles, and distant from 
the N. E. part of whe Little Andaman froin 4 or 5 to 8 miles; they are not so high as the | | 
other Islands, the trees on the southernmost are ragged, but on the North Brother they are . 


pertecily level, which on this account is sometimes called Flat Island. 
The Great Passage, through which Captain Duncan went, in his passage to Manilla, oreat pas 
sage; with 


formed between the South or Round Sister and the North or Flat Brother, is about 10 or airecuous. 
11 miles wide, and very safe by day or night, if not too dark to see the land when near it; 

there being no danger, unless a reef projecting about $ a mile trom the North end of Flat 

Island be considered one, which by the water breaking on it, 1s always visible. If it be 

too dark, a ship may anchor in 12 to 17 fathoms sandy buttum in the channel, for the depths 
are generally from 12 to 20 fathoms sandy bottom, on the bank extending between Rutland | 
Island and the North end of Lite Andaman. This bank projects only a few miles to the 

eastward of the Brothers and Sisters, and 4 or 5 leagues to the westward of them, where it 
shelves suddenly to no ground, forming a deep concavity between the Centinels; for it takes 

a sharp bend from the North part of Little Andaman to the westward, and from Rutland | 
Island it stretches out round the Great Centinel, joining the bank on the West side of the ' 


Great Andaman. . 
As reefs project from each of the Brothers, the space between them probably affords no 
safe passage for a large ship; but between the South Brother and the N. E. end of the Little 


Andaman, there is a passage with 6, 8, and 10 fathoms in it, through which H. M. sloop 
Ariel went in 1790. It 1s about a mile in breadth, bounded by reets projecting from the 


South Brother and Andaman, and being nartow, it should not be entered except from ne- 


cessity:—-the passage to the northward of the Brothers, ought always to be chosen im 
preference. a 
In light breezes and fine weather, a kind of tides set through the channels among these P 

PS 
4 : 
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islands to the East and Westward, but at times currents prevail, which are generally go- 
verned by the wind. In the N. E. monsoon, on both sides of the islands, the current sets 
mostly to the S. W. or southward ; a ship running for Duncan’s Passage, should therefore, 
endeavour to keep a little to the northward in this season, and to the southward in the 
opposite monsoon, according to the prevailing wind, that she may preserve a leading breeze 
to pass through the channel. 


Geo. steot LITTLE ANDAMAN, extends from lat. 10° 53’ N., to the S. E. point in lat. 10° 26'N,, 

tamu. being 9 leagues in length North and South, and about 5 leagues in breadth at the middle of 
the island ; the South-east point is in lon. 92° 40’ E., or 16 miles East from the North Cen- 
tinel by chronometer. ‘This island has an even appearance, a Jittle convex, sloping from the — 
centre toward the sea all round, and may be seen 64 or 7 leagues from the deck of a large 
ship. Like all the other islands,eit is well clothed with trees, and 2 small russ of water 
fall into the sea, one at the North end, the other in a small bay at the N. W. part* The 
soundings along the East and West sides of the island, are mostly from 10 to 18 fathoms 
about 1 or 2 miles off, deepening about 5 or 6 miles off to 50 or 55 fathoms, then no ground ; 
the South side is more steep, there being no ground about 3 or 4 miles off shore, and 38 or 40 
fathoms within 1 or 2 miles of it, a little to the eastward of the S. W. point of the island. 
From this point S. 79° W., 5 or 6 miles distant, there is a bank of coral rocks with 7 or 8 
fathoms on it, or probably less water ; which may be avoided by keeping farther out, or be- 
tween it and the 8. W. point of the island, in a good channel, having 13 and 14 fathoms 
near the sandy point, and deepening to 20 or 25 fathoms toward the coral bank. 


Invisible INVISIBLE BANK, named so by Captain Blair, as the water did not seem discoloured 
ee upon it, lies East from Duncan’s Passage, distant from the Sisters 14 or 15 leagues, 
extending North and South about 10 leagues, or from lat. 10° 56 to 11° 27' N., and is 
nearly from 2 to 3 leagues in breadth. The soundings on this bank vary from 17 or 18, to 
40 or 50 fathoms near its outer edges, where in deep water the ground is sometimes ouze 
or sand, but well in upon the bank, frequently foul and rocky, particularly near the dan- 
gerous rock now to be described. 


ceo. tee FLAT ROCK, in lat. 11° 8’ N., about lon. 93° 40! E.,t bearing nearly East from the 
Flat Rocke “Sisters in Duncan’s Passage, distant 14 leagues, is very dangerous, being only 8 or 10 
feet above water, of circular form, about 30 yards in diameter, with rocky foul ground 
stretching out from it about twice its length, on which the sea breaks in bad weather. 
direction to This dangerous rock being situated upon the Invisible Bank, a little to the southward 
voll of its centre, the lead if kept going will denote the near approach to it, for soundings 
extend from it all round to a small distance, but farthest to the North, and south- 
ward. At a small distance from the rock, the depths are from 13 to 20 fathoms, cor 
and sand, increasing in standing from it all round to 30 or 40 fathoms toward the edge 
of the bank; but as the soundings are not always regular, it would be dangerous 1 
approach the rock in the night or in thick weather; for at such times, when a ship isi 


* Like the Great Andaman, it is thinly mhabited, the natives depending chiefly on what fish they can procure 
for subsistence. The inhabitants of these islands were long considered as cannibals, but it is now known, that if 
ever they deserved such appellation, it arose probably from excessive hunger and not from choice. It is hovw- 
ever, prudent, for boats landing at these islands to be on their guard, for a few years back, the boat of an Ame. 
rican ship in landing on the Great Andaman was assailed by a shower of darts from the natives in ambush behind 
the bushes, who rushed out and endeavoured to hold fast the boat. After firing some musket shots at then, 
they fled, but several of the sailors were wounded by the darts, one gentleman who went in the boat for amuse- 
ment, very severely between the ribs. 

+ Capt, W. Owen, in H. M. sloop Seaflower, made the breakers on the Flat Rock in lat, 119 17’N., Jan. 
93° 29 E, and some othes navigators, place it nearly in this longitude. 
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the vicinity of the bank, the lead should be kept briskly going, and if soundings are ob- 


° ty fie ae 
= i tained, she ought to tack or haul out immediately into deep water. The Flat Rock being 
tah directly opposite to Duncan’s Passage, is much in the way of ships from Mergui pro- 
a ceeding by that passage in the N. E. monsoon, but with common attention it may always be 
ae avoided. 


7 BARREN ISLAND, in lat. 19° 153’ to 12° 17’ N., lon. 93° 54’ E., or 4° 24’ West Geo. ste of 
ae from the South end of Junkseylon by chronometers, measured by me in 1803; and in iad, 
se 93° 54’ East, by Captain Hall’s chronometers, in the Worcester, in 1795, is high, of an even 

it appearance when viewed at a considerable distance, and may be seen from 12 to 13 leagues 

bo from the deck. It is of small extent, covered with trees, except near the crater of the vol- 


a cano.* Captain Almes, who landed on it in 1801, found no soundings within 10 yards of 
ying sth ditt 

oe the shore ; firewood could be got with difficulty, but he saw no runs of water. 

ood With Barren Island bearing N. N. W. 5 or 6 leagues, there is said to be a bank, where 
ae Captain Sharrington in the Bahar saw the rocks along side, and had 4 fathoms -water. 
he This account is rendered doubtful, for no signs of a shoal bank in the situation described, 


ee have been discovered for many years. 


NARCONDAAM, in lat. 13° 24’ N., lon. 94° 192’ E., bears N. 14° East, from Barren Geo. ste of 
at Island, distant 70 miles, by observations taken when passing between them ; Captain Hall, “°°” 
made it in lon. 94° 11’ E., by chronometers, and it 1s about 22 leagues distant from the 
nearest part of the Great Andaman. When in 21 fathoms close to Jackson's Ledge, off 
Landfall Island, Narcondam was in sight from our mizen shrouds; and on the same day, 
a when the observed lat. at noon was 12° 55’ N., the Andaman seen from the deck, bore from 

2 W. by S. 4S. to W. N. W., Gap of Saddle Mountain W. by N. 4 N., Narcondam N. E.3 N., 
and Barren Island not much elevated above the horizon S. by E. 4 E. Narcondam may be 
seen about 14 or 15 leagues from the deck, being higher than Barren Island, and appears 
2 in the form of a cone or pyramid with its summit broken off. Close to it on the East side 

; there is an islet or rock, and another at the South point; but it is bold and safe to approach 
all round, and, like Barren Island, of small extent. 


; NICOBAR ISLANDS, with SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


i 

- 

4 THE CHAIN or Archipelago, called Nicobars, and by the Malays, Nine Islands, ex- Nicober 
tends N.N.W. 4 W. and S.S.E.4 E. about 53 leagues, having several safe channels 
3 among them:—8 or 9 of them are of considerable size, the others, 9 or 10 in number, gene- 

4 rally small. 

4 t 


* It was not generally known that Barren Island was in an igneous state until 1791, when we passed close to 
it in the King George, and perceived the crater of the volcano, with a quantity of very white smoke close to it. 
Since that time it has continued in the igneous state, subject to violent eruptions in the S. W. monsoon, or rainy 
B season. In November, 1803, the volcano was observed to explode regularly every 10 minutes, projecting each 
x time a column of black smoke pop cuanly to a great height; and in the night, a fire of considerable size con- 
if tinued to burn on the East side of the crater, which was then exposed to our view. The crater is large, nearly 
i in the middle, or rather toward the North side of the island, and only seen from that side; close to it on the 
’ West side there is a small hill, but the contour of the island seems not to have altered in 12 years, although the 

volcano has been subject to great explosions, and the crater of great dimensions when compared with the extent 
: of the island. The Thetis made Barren Island in 93° 53' East, and the Mornington made it in 93° 54 East by 
chronometer from Prince of Wales’ Island, ‘ 
F 


ad 


Geo. site of 
Car-Nicobar. 


Batty Malve. 
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CAR-NICOBAR, the northernmost of these islands, bears from the S. E. point of the 
Little Andaman about S. by E. distant 80 miles, its centre being in lat. 9° 10'N., lon. 
92° 56 E., or 12° 34’ E. by chronometers from Madras. It is-about 6 miles in length 
North and South, and 5 in breadth, very little elevated above the sea, except at the West 
side, and near the S. E. point, there are small risings. The middle of the island is covered 
with long rich grass, where multitudes of hogs are bred; near the coast there are fruit trees 
of various kinds, particularly, orange, citron, lemon, and lime trees; plantains, yams, and 


sweet potatoes may be also procured, but cocoa-nuts are in the greatest abundance, on which — 


all the animals are fed, there being no sort of grain. Ships from the Coromandel coast, 
stop here at times, to load with cocoanuts, which they receive in barter for coarse blue cloth, 
or other piece goods; and with the cargo procured here, they proceed to Rangoon, where 
they receive for it in exchange, a cargo of plank for ship building. 

The ‘yhabitants of this island are hospitable to strangers, and inoffensive to each other ;, 
they live in small villages near the sea on the different sides of the island, for the convem- 
ency of carrying their cocoanuts to ships. A ship having a scorbutic crew, may touch here 
for a supply of hogs, or other necessary refreshments, and she may anchor on either side ot 
the island in from 12 to 30 fathoms, near some of the villages; but soundings do not extend 
far out, the bank being steep, and the bottom mostly sand, or sand and coral, makes the an- 
chorage indifferent. The most eligible place to anchor at, is in a bay at the N. W. end of 
the island in 10 or 12 fathoms, abreast of the watering place and village. . The Minerva, in 
January, 1803, anchored in 8 fathoms, about 4 a mile off shore, with the village on the West 
side of the island bearing East, and procured a few hogs. The same ship returning from 
Bengal, anchored on the 13th of April, 1803, in 11 fathoms, with the extremes of the island 
from N. E. by N. to 5. W. and a village S. by E. 1 mile, where she remained 3 days during 
calms and light airs, filling up her water.” 

The City of London, November 15th, 1800, anchored at 10 P. M. in 15 fathoms, and at 
day-light the extremes of the island bore from E.4N. to S.W:45., the hill South, off 
shore about 2 miles. She filled up with good water, procured some fresh provisions, cocoa- 
nuts, limes, &c. for her scorbutic and sick people, and sailed on the 18th. 

The Ganges anchored on the 9th of November, 1805, in 15 fathoms, at the N. E. part 
of the island, bearing from West to S. by E. £ E., and a village S. W.45S., off shore 14 
mile; here she remained 2 days procuring about 15 butts of water, the wells being nearly dry, 
and the surf rendering it difficult to get the casks from the shore; so the other side of the 
‘sland seems preferable, when the season will permit a ship to anchor there. 

The channel betwixt this island and the Little Andaman, generally called the Ten 
Degrees Channel, is spacious, and clear from danger. 


BATTY MALVE, in lat. 8° 46}/ N., bearing from the South end of Car-Nicobar about 
S. by E. 4 E., distant 7 leagues, is about 14 mile in length East and West, and half that 


breadth. It is destitute of water or inhabitants, being composed of an entire rock, covered 
with a thin stratum of soil, which gives root to some shrubs and scraggy trees. At the West 


end, it is of moderate height, sloping in the form of a wedge to the eastward, and has, 


therefore, been sometimes called the Quoin. At the 5. W. end, about a mile distant, 
there are soundings from 25 to 35 fathoms, and 40 fathoms about 4 a mile off the West 
end of the island. | ° 


* Capt. Hay, of the Inglis, who touched here for refreshments, on the 28th of January, 1813, advises not to 
round N. W. point of the island too close, as he got into broken water, at }} mile distant from it; and that a 
large ship ought not to come under 12 or 14 fathoms, as he did for the convenience of getting refreshments quick 
on beard, having anchored abreast of the village in 94 fathoms 1 mile distant, the North point N.E. { N,, 
South point W. by 5.; with 30 fathoms of cable out, a rock was seen under the ship, having only 77 fathoms 
water on it. A ship ought to anchor about half way between the N. W. point and the village, in 12 or 14 fathoms 
sand, but on no account borrow so near the village ag we did in the Inglis, 
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\  NONCOWRY HARBOUR, in lat. 8°0/ N., lon. 93°41’ E., distant from the East ceo. site or 
\ side of Katchall 4 or 5 miles, formed b Neacowry - 
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CHOWRY, in lat 8° 28}’ N., bearing S. 32° East from Batty Malve, distant about 7 ctowr. 
leagues, is of square form, scarcely 14 mile in extent. The S. E. angle consists of a large 
rock rising perpendicularly from the sea to a considerable height above the tops of the 
trees that grow on the island, which excepting this rock, is low and level, and not elevated 
more than 6 or 8 feet above the surface of the sea. 

Contiguous to the shore, cocoanut trees abound, and the whole of the level part of the 
island is a continued orchard of tropical fruit trees, oranges, citron, limes, &c. The natives 
rear also hogs and poultry, and like those on Car-Nicobar, are friendly to ships that stop at 
the Island:—cocoanuts may also be procured here for the Pegu market. Soundings pro- 
ject out 1 or 2 miles from the shore, particularly off the S. W. end of the island, ships 
may anchor in 15 to 25 fathoms. On the N. E. side there is a village, with anchorage 


abreast, in 20 or 30 fathoms sandy bottom. 


TERRESSA, extending N. W. and S. E., between lat. 8° 19’ and 8° 29’ N., is about 4 Gee. site ot 
leagues in length, and 5 miles broad at the N. W. end, but scarcely half so much at the 
S. E. end; the North end bears from the nearest part of Chowry S.S. E. 4 E., distant 
6 miles. Terresa, when viewed at a considerable distance, appears like @ islands, the 
land toward each end, particularly the North part, being much higher than in the 
middle. Its animal and vegetable productions are the same as on Car-Nicobar, but it is 
less populous. There is anchorage both on the East and West sides of the island; on the 
West side, the depths are from 30 to 40 fathoms within 4 or $ mile of the shore; at the 
South point where a reef projects out into the sea, it is not so steep, for a ship may anchor 
in 30 fathoms coarse sand, near the S. E. point of the island. This point, I made in lon. 
93° 20’ East, or 12° 58’ East by chronometers from Madras. 
BOMPOKA, separated from the 8. E. end of Terressa by a channel about 2 miles wide, Bompoks. . 
is a small island, formed of a mountain partly covered with wood. Its summit is a sharp : ! 
ridge, extending North and South about half the length of the island, from which the de- 
clivity on all sides is regular to the water's edge. This island is noted for its women being | 
more fair and more handsome, than any of the Nicobarians. In the channel betwixt.it and 
Terressa there is said to be safe anchorage, particularly inside, in 15 or 20 fathoms ‘under 


Bompoka. 
KATCHALL or Tillongchool, situated to the S. eastward of the South end of Ter- Kates. 

ressa and Bompoka, and separated from them by a fine safe channel about 54 leagues ‘ 

wide, is of triangular form, each side being about 3 leagues in extent. The North and 

West sides are moderately elevated, of level appearance, but toward the middle, and S. E. 

part of the island, the land is higher, and may be discerned about 8 leagues. It is i. 

covered with wood, and along the N. W. side there is anchorage in 15 to 25 fathoms | 

coarse sand, from | to 2 miles off shore, but the N. E. side is steep, having no ground °° “* 

100 fathoms about $ a mile from it. The West end of Katchall is in about lat. 7° 54’ 

N., lon. 93°29! East, or 13° 7’ East from Madras by chronometers, measured by me in 

1798 ; and captain C. C. M‘Intosh made it 13° 6’ East from Madras by chronometers, in 1797. 
Ships may pass at discretion, through any of the channels. between Car-Nicobar and | o 

Katchall, they being all very safe. Steering in the Anna for the Sombreiro channel in i 

August, we were horsed to the northward by a current, and made Katchall bearing E. S. E. ; 

bore away to the northward of it, and Camorta, and passed between the latter and Tillang- 


chong, through an excellent channel. 


a narrow channel that separates the Island Harber. 
9 . 


~~ 
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Noncowry from the South part of the Island Camorta, is very capacious, and will shel- 
ter a large fleet of ships from all winds. Having an entrance at each end, 1 to 
the eastward, another to the westward, with soundings close to them, where ships may 
anchor occasionally, makes it very convenient; and they may enter or depart from it in every 
month in the year. The western entrance about ¢ of a mile, or 100 fathoms wide, is 
formed between 2 steep points of high land, and the depths in it are generally from 27 
to 35 fathoms: outside of it, a sand bank with irregular soundings from 6 to 12 fathoms, 
and patches of rocky bottom, project a little way from the S. W. point of Camorta. The 
eastern entrance is very little wider than the former, being contracted by rocky banks which 
line the shore on each side, having 12 and 14 fathoms close to them, and from 18 to 20 
fathoms in mid-channel. Outside of this narrow part of the entrance, there is less water in 
the outer part, betwixt the South end of the Island Trincutte and the N. E. end of Noncowry ; 
but in mid-channel, never less than 6 fathoms, and generally 5 or 6 fathoms, close to the 
rocky banks that.bound it on each side. 

The tide runs strong with eddies through the western entrance in the springs, but it is safe 
with a steady fair wind, particularly when departing from the harbour. ‘The eastern entrance 
is preferable for going in, being rather wider, with less water; and there 13 safe anchorage 
outside of the narrow part, in the space betwixt Trincutte and the East side of Camorta, which 
is called False Harbour, having various depths from 6 to 10 fathoms, but it becomes very 
shoal to the northward. 

The harbour is separated into 2 parts by 2 points of land facing each other; the 
easternmost called Cross Harbour, from its form, is smallest, and contains several shelves 
of rock in the southern arm of it, with 5 or 6 fathoms close to them ; here ships might be 
hove down to their own guns, the water being perfectly smooth in all kinds of weather. 
The western or largest part of the harbour is a great bason of an oblong square form about 
2 miles long and 1 in breadth, witha cove on the West side, and another at the South end. 
In the N. W. part there is a rocky bank, with 5 and 6 fathoms water on it, but the depths 
throughout the harbour are generally 10 or 12 fathoms near the shore, and 18 or 20 fathoms 
in the middle, except near the western entrance there is from 27 to 34 fathoms. The 
bottom is all soft, good holding ground. ‘The flood sets through the harbour to the east- 
ward, but with very little velocity inside; high water at 94 hours, on full and change of the 
moon, and the tide rises 8 or 9 feet. Var. 1° 30! East, in 1791. 

Ships going in or out by either entrance, should endeavour to keep in mid-channel be- 


tween the Points, with people on the fore, or foretopsail yard, to look out for the edges of 
the rocky banks that line the shores. 


Directions. 


A few Danish, or Moravian Missionaries, have been settled here many years, for the 
urpose of converting the natives to christianity; the village at Cross Harbour where 
they reside, 1s called by them, Herman. There is little to be got here, the land being 
hilly and not cultivated, although on the North side of the harbour the soil is good, and 
will admit of cultivation. Water is got in wells, although it is rather scarce in the dry sea- 
son. The Bellona, and Isabella went into the harbour in November 1795, and could only 
procure a small supply of water, a few hogs, and 1 or 2 bullocks; although the Danish 
Chief gave them his assistance. The natives will barter what refreshments they have for 
tobacco, in preference to cash, and shag from Java they are very fond of. 


asanewey NONCOWRY, which gives name to the harbour, and bounds it on the South side, is 
lat about 4 miles in extent, of triangular form, rugged and uneven, almost covered with wood. 
It abounds with lime stone, is thinly inhabited, and little can be procured from it excepting 

timber, and some hogs. | | 
The harbour is considered unhealthy, by the noxious vapours arising from the impervious 
forests, and impregnating the surrounding atmosphere. The largest of the Nicobar Islands, 
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are in general from the same cause, liable to the same disadvantage ; and the fever that pre- 
vails, called the Nicobar fever, (or jungle fever of the continent) frequently proves tatal to 


Europeans who remain long at these Islands. 


CAMORTA, or Car-Morta, on the North side of the harbour, is about 16 miles in 
length North and South, extending to lat. 8° 15’ N., and from 2 to 5 miles broad. The 
North end, and middle of this island, are flat and not much elevated, but about the harbour 
it is high, particularly on the West side, where stands the principal village at the foot of a 
perpendicular ridge. There is said to be several sorts of poon trees fit for masts, which grow 
on the island; and there are several places of pasturage, with a rich soil, producing yains, 
pine apples, plantains, guavas ; and sugar-canes are said to grow without cultivation, notwith- 
standing, it is thinly inhabited. About 3 miles from the S. W. point, lies the mouth of a 
lagoon, which extends into the island a great way. Along the West side, there are soundings 
near the shore, and from the N. W. point, projects a reef of rocks, with shoal water about 


3 miles off. 


TRINCUTTE, a low, level island, covered with beetle-nut and cocoa-nut trees, about 2 trncam., 


leagues in length, near to, and fronting the East side of Camorta, is separated from it by a 
narrow space; which excepting the southern part, is shoal, and forms the first large opening 
in entering Noncowry Harbour from the eastward. There are soundings along the East side 
of this island at a small distance from it, 15 to 20 fathoms, and good anchorage in 8 or 9 


fathoms at the North end, between it and the N. E. part of Camorta. 


TILLANGCHONG, including the small islands adjoining to its South end, extends from Tittanchong, 


lat. 8° 22’, to 8° 33’ N., being 2 or 3 miles in breadth, and lies to the N. N. E. of Carmorta, 


3 or 4 leagues distant. It is a high oblong rugged mountain, that may be seen 12 leagues 


' off, in many parts covered with trees, and inhabited only by such persons as have been 


banished from the other islands. The East side of the island is steep, but close to the islets 
and rocks that line its western shore, and near those chained to its South end, the depths are 
from 36 to 42 fathoms. Betwixt the latter and the North end of Camorta, the channel is 3 
leagues wide and very safe, with a bank of soundings stretching from the islets off THang- 
chong to the Islands Camorta and Trincutte, on which there are 42 and 45 fathoms near the 
former, from 40 to 65 fathoms in mid-channel, and 18 or 20 fathoms near to Camorta. 


SOMBREIRO CHANNEL, bounded on the North side by the Islands Katchall and sombreiro 
Noncowry, and by Meroe or Passage Island on the South side, is very safe, and about 7 “"""” 


leagues wide. Meroe isa low small island, about 3 leagues to the N. W. of the Little Nico- 


bar, and bears from the S. E. point of Katchall S. 13° E. distant 73 leagues, being situated cee. site o 
About 


in lat. 7° 29’ N., lon. 93°46’ E., or 13° 24’ East from Madras by chronometers. 
3 leagues South from the S. E. end of Katchall, there is a coral bank with various depths ; 
the least water found on it has been 9 and 10 fathoms, but both to the northward and 


southward of it, there is no ground in the channel. 


the prevailing monsoon ; and they may pass through without hesitation, by night as well as 
by day, if the weather is not too dark at the time. 

About 4 miles E. by 8S. from Meroe, and nearly the same distance from the North end 
of the Little Nicobar, there is a small island called Track, and another close to it on the 
East side called Trice, which are surrounded by rocks. Betwixt them and Meroe, the pas- 
sage 1s thought to be safe, with soundings from 12 to 20 fathoms; and betwixt them and the 


‘. Nicobar, there is said to be a narrow and critical passage, with soundings from 7 to 12 
fathoms, which should never be attempted. 


\ 
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Ships steering for it, if not certain Of yi, aires. 
their latitude, should endeavour to fall in with the land on the windward side, according to “™* 


Little Nico. 
bar. 


St. Georges’ 
Channel. 


Directions 
for sailing 
through it. 
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The 2 large islands to the southward of Sombreiro channel, are sometimes called the 


Great and Little Sambilangs, but generally the Great and Little Nicobars; the former 
being the largest and southernmost of all the islands which form this chain. 


LITTLE NICOBAR, extends nearly N.E. and S$. W. from lat. 7° 13! to 7°96’ N, 
being about 4 leagues in length, and half that breadth; it is moderately elevated and hilly, 
covered with wood, and steep to seaward; but there are soundings all round, near the 
shore. On the N. W. side, a little to the westward of an island adjoining the shore, there 
is said to be anchorage off a small bay, where there is a run of water; but although this 
island and the Great Nicobar are said to have many inhabitants, they are more imperfectly 
known than the other islands; the natives being shy of strangers, seldom or never venture 
on board of ships passing. They are, however, thought to be inoffensive, and have treated 
with lenity the people belonging to vessels that had the misfortune to be shipwrecked there. 


ST. GEORGE'S CHANNEL, formed between the Great and Little Nicobar, is from 3 
to 6 miles wide, and extending E. N. E. and W.5. W. about 5 or 6 leagues in length, with 
deep water in it, except near the western entrance. The bottom in general is foul, with 
strong tides or currents running in eddies through this channel; therefore, of late years, 
few ships have passed through it, unless accidently carried into it by an unexpected cur- 
rent. A little inside of the western entrance, the Island Condul is situated, nearest to 
the southern shore, and between them there is no safe passage. From the North end of 
the same island a reet projects considerably, betwixt which and the northern shore, is the 
proper channel, and ships that intend to proceed through, should keep nearest to the North 


side, or Little Nicobar shore, where there is said to be soundings, but none in mid-channel. 


The current. 


The rocky bottom, deep water, and strong eddies, will however, always make it imprudent 
to anchor, except to the westward of Condul Island, where the depths are moderate. 
On the south side of the eastern entrance, otf the N. E. end of Great Nicobar, is situated’ 


the small Island Cabra of middling height; and on the North side, the Island Monthoule, 
near the East end of Little Nicobar. The entrance into the channel, is between these 2 
small islands. 


& 
THE CURRENT sometimes sets strong to leeward for several days together, through the 
various channels between the South end of the Little Andaman and the southernmost Nicobars, 


according to the strength of the prevailing monsoon; but at times it slacks, or sets to wind- 


Great Ni- 
cobar, 


Geo. site. 


ward, particularly when the winds are hight and variable. Under lee of the different Islands, 


there is frequently a kind of tides prevailing, when the current is setting strong to leeward 
through the channels between them. 


GREAT NICOBAR, extends N. by W. and S. by E., about 10 leagues in length, and 
4 or 5 leagues broad at the North part and middle of the Island, where the land is high, 
and may be discerned 11 or 12 leagues off. ‘The South part becomes narrow, projecting 
out into a low level point about 14 or 2 miles broad, covered with trees, and having a sandy 
beach facing the sea. This point is in lat. 6° 45' N., lon. 94°0! E., or 10°34}! West from 
Pulo Aor by 2 chronometers exactly agreeing. By 3 chronometers agreeing to 4 a mile, | 
made it 21° 1’ East from Bombay Castle, and Captain Mc’Intosh made it 21° 4’ East from 
the same, by good chronometers ; the mean 21° 24 East, will place it in lon. 94° 010’ E,, 
allowing Bombay Castle in 72° 57/40" East of Greenwich, as described in Vol. First 
of this work. 3 

Captain P. Heywood in 1804, made the South Point of the Great Nicobar 1n lon. 


94°04’ E., by chronometers from Madras, allowing the latter to be in lon. 80° 214’ E., and 
he made it in 92° 2’ E., by lunar observations. 


, 


ae 


a 
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The highest part of this Island is in lat. 7° 8’N., and in general, the whole of it is 
covered with trees. Soundings from 17 to 24 fathoms extend along the West coast, 
about 2 and 3 miles off shore; from the S. W. side the bank projects out about 2 leagues, 
or more, the depths on it being from 25 to 30 fathoms about 5 or 6 miles from the shore. _ 
From the South point a reef projects a considerable way into the sea, and lines the shore 
on the West side, with soundings near it of moderate depths, over a bottom of coarse sand 
and shells; the S. E. side of the point is thought to be more steep, although it seems pro- 
bable, that soundings extend along the [ast side of the Island near the shore, which part is 


vencrally avoided by ships, and therefore not well known. 


WEST COAST of SUMATRA. 


ist. ACHEN, AND THE CIRCUMJACENT ISLANDS, WITH SAILING 
DIRECTIONS, WINDS AND CURRENTS. 


AS the GREAT ENTRANCE leading to MALACCA STRAIT from the westward, 
is formed between the South end of the Great Nicobar and Pulo Rondo, (the northernmost 
of the Islands off Achen) it seems expedient to endeavour to approximate their true situa- 
tions ; for they are often seen by ships approaching the Strait, or used as stations of departure 


in sailing from it, when bound to the westward. 


PULO* RONDO, is in lat. 6° 44’ N., lon. 95° 14’ E., or 3° 47’ West from Pulo Pera, ceo. site 
measured by me twice, by good chronometers. Captain P. Heywood, made it 14° 52’ East gona 
of Madras by chronometers,f which places it in lon. 95° 14 E., and he made it 5°9’ West 
from the fort of Prince of Wales’ Island, which would place it in lon. 95° 13’ East. 

From the South end of Great Nicobar it bears 8. 61° E., distant 84 miles, and being a 
high perpendicular rock of round form, may be seen 8 leagues from the deck of a large 
ship. On the North side it is steep without soundings, which is the case all round ; but 
to the southward, distant from it about 2 miles or more, there is a ledge of rocks above 
water, betwixt which and the N. W. end of Pulo Way, there is a safe channel about 3 or 


3 leagues wide. 


PULO WAY, the largest of the Achen Islands, distant about 4 leagues to the S. East- pato way. 
ward of Pulo Rondo, extends in the same direction about 3 leagues in length. Being high 
and uneven, it may be seen 1° leagues; and along the South side of it, in some parts, there 


is sald to be soundings Near the shore. 


MALACCA PASSAGE, formed between Pulo Way and the Sumatra coast, is about 3 Matcea 
leagues broad, having in it the small Island Malora, or Pulo Buroo, about $ channel over ““”** 
from the Sumatra shore. The passage on either side of this island is very safe, but between 
it and the Pulo Way the water is deep; whereas, that inside, has moderate depths for an- 
choring occasionally; 14 to 16 fathoms near Malora, and 9 or 10 fathoms near the Sumatra 
shore, which in passing Point Pedro must not be approached under 10 fathoms. This is 
the best passage to approach Achen, in coming from the N. E. or eastward. 


* Pulo, or Pooloo, signifies an Island in the Malay lan : 
+ The Princess Amelia in 1811, made it 14° 5]' East of Madras by chrauoaistand 
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Geosite of  PULO BRASSE, and PULO NANCY, are high, and the principal islands of the 
ee ' group contiguous to Achen Head. Pulo Brasse fronts the sea to the N.W., and is very 
high, of an even aspect, the North end being in lat. 5°46’ N., lon. 96° 6’ E., bearing from 
Pulo Rondo about 8.8. W. distant nearly 7 leagues. Off the North end of it there are 4 
rocky islets, the northernmost of which is about 2 or 24 miles distant, and is about 25 feet 
above water, with regular soundings near it, 25 to 28 fathoms mud about the distance of a 


mile to the eastward and northward, but a reef projects from the North end of Pulo Brasse 
toward it and the other islets. 


The outer islet is bold to approach on the East, North, 
and West sides. 


Along the East side of Pulo Brasse, there is also 20 or 25 fathoms sandy bottom, at a 
moderate distance from the shore, where ships may occasionally anchor. 
wc BENGAL PASSAGE, formed between Pulo Brasse and Pulo Way, is about 4 leagues 
wide, and very convenient for ships sailing from Achen to the northward, as the current 
generally sets out, in that direction. Ships bound into Achen Road, seldom proceed through 
this passage, unless with a steady commanding breeze; there being no anchorage in it except 
near Pulo Brasse, the Malacca passage is thought preferable; ships coming from the S. 
Westward, generally to save time, adopt the Surat passage, but the Bengal passage is fa- 
vorable for ships bound out from Achen Road to the westward, as the current in the S. W. 
monsoon sets round Pulo Brasse to the westward from 25 to 40 miles in 24 hours. 


Pulo Nancy. PULO NANCY, nearly joins to the S. E. point of Pulo Brasse, but between them on 
the West side, there is Middle Island of considerable size, with some islets or rocks near 
it on the South side. Very near the West point of Pulo Nancy there is a reef of rocks, 
which bounds the West end of Cedar passage on the North side, having 10 and 12 fathoms 


close to it outside, and 14 fathoms betwixt it and the point of Pulo Nancy, although it lies 
near the point. 


Cedar Paw CEDAR, or SEDRE PASSAGE, formed between Pulo Nancy to the northward, and 

~ Stony Island and Pulo Gomez to the southward, is little frequented, although wider than 
the Surat Passage, and safer than generally supposed, there being soundings in it from 17 to 
20 fathoms in mid-channel. The only dangers are at the West entrance, rocks projecting 
out from Pulo Gomez to the westward, on which the sea breaks high in bad weather, and the 
rocks on the North side, close to the West point of Pulo Nancy already mentioned; there 1s 
also a reef that projects from the West end of Stony Island to the N. Westward a consi- 
derable way into the channel. Ifa ship proceed through this passage, it may be prudent to 
keep a boat a-head, sounding occasionally. 

On the South side of Pulo Nancy, about a large mile inside of the West point, theres good 
anchorage in 6 or 7 to 10 fathoms in a small bay; on the West side of which, fresh water 
may be procured, and plenty of firewood. The narrowest part of the passage, 18 betwixt the 
reef projecting from the West end of Stony Island and the shore of Pulo Nancy, and there, 
it is about a mile broad. Between that reef and the N. E. end of Pulo Gomez, there 1s 14 
and 16 fathoms in a channel of communication from Cedar Passage into the Surat Passage. 
Stony Island and Pulo Chinchin, are steep on the North sides, having from 11 to 14 
fathoms close to them: from the East point of Pulo Nancy, rocks project a little way, and 
close to them there is 15 fathoms. 


swatr. = =SURAT PASSAGE, is separated on the North side from Cedar Passage, by Pulo Go- 
tiguows land. mez, Stony Island, and Pulo Chinchin, which extend in the line of the passages, and the 2 
latter are chained together by rocks. On the South side, it is bounded by King’s Point, the 
western extremity of the land generally called Achen Head, situated in lat. 5°36’ N., and 
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very little to the eastward of Pulo Rondo; it is a high bluff headland, and forms the N. 
Western extremity of Sumatra. In approaching it from the S. W., no opening is peceived, 
the contiguous islands, Gomez, Nancy, and Brasse, appearing to join the mainland, when 
seen from that direction. To the southward of King’s Point at 5 miles distance, on the 
South side of a low green point, there is a sandy bay, which at a considerable distance may 
be mistaken for the Surat Passage or a strait, the land there, being low near the sea, and 
covered with trees. In this bay there is a rocky islet, and at its South point, 2 rocks above 
water on which the sea breaks, with 12 and 14 fathoms near them, and the bay is lined by 
a reef fronting the sea. From hence, King’s Point appears like a steep hill; Pulo Gomez 
then resembles 2 paps, its western point being very low, with an islet adjoining, and breakers 
projecting a considerable way to the westward. ‘To avoid these, ships steering for the 
Surat Passage, should keep nearest to King’s Point, which is bold with regular soundings 12 
and 14 fathoms sandy bottom at a moderate distance from it: and they may anchor occa- 
sionally to stop tide, near that shore, in 7 or 8, to 10 fathoms water. ‘The South side of 
Pulo Gomez, is also safe to approach; the depths are 24 to 15 tathoms when its Sowth point 
bears East from 1 to $a mile, 18 fathoms with it E. by N. 2 miles, 14 fathoms when E. 
by N. ¢ of a mile, and 13 fathoms when it bears E. N. E. about 1 mile; and regular 
soundings from 20 to 35 fathoms, extend about 2 leagues to the westward of it and 


King’s Point. 
If a ship about to enter the Surat Passage find the tide unfavorable, she ought to anchor Directioas wv 
under King’s Point until the flood is made, which sets directly through the passage to the throags it, 


N. Eastward, and the ebb in the opposite direction; after weighing with the flood, she ought 
to keep nearest to King’s Point in passing between it and Pulo Gomez, where there are re- 
gular soundings and good anchoring ground, from 10 to 17 fathoms. The narrow gut or 
gateway, at the East end of the passage, formed between Achen Head or the eastern extre- 


mity of King’s Point, and the opposite island, is only about 80 or 90 fathoms wide, with 30 
reat rapidity, 5 and 6 miles 


and 35 fathoms rocky bettom, and the tide sets through it with § 
back and fidl through thi or ont to sx 


> ward, 


an hour in the springs. If the wind is contrary, a ship shoul 

narrow part, with her head toward the windward shore, keeping rather nearest to 
Point, which is perpendicular and steep to; whereas, the shore of the opposite island, is not 
so bold. A ship proceeding to sea in the S. W. monsoon, should enter it with the first of 
the ebb, with the main-topsail aback, and her head toward the Sumatra shore if the wind is 


at S. Westward; but the eddies occasioned by the rapid tides, sometimes carry a ship’s bead 
round in every direction, when driving through this narrow pass, particularly in light winds. 
It being formed between 2 points, and of little extent, a ship is soon drifted through; and 
there being anchorge on each side of the entrance at a small distance, this passage may be 


considered (although narrow) tolerably sate.* | ‘ | 
The Castle Eden, bound to Bengal in a fleet, anchored on the 3d of November, 1806, at 8 
P. M. in 13 fathoms, at the West entrance of the Surat Passage. At day-light she weighed 


and stood for it with the wind at S. E. shoaling gradually to 7 fathoms, and deepening af- 
She was in the narrowest part of the passage at this 


terward to 25 fathoms no ground. 
time, when the tide turned to the S. W., and set her fast astern; she was permitted to drop 
into 8 fathoms fine sand, then anchored with Pulo Gomez’S. 65° W., King’s Point from 
At 4 P. M. on the 4th 


S. 16° W. to the easternmost extreme of the passage N. 75° East. 


of November, she weighed with the flood, and went through the passage, then steered about 
from 20 to 10 fathoms at 6 P. M. when she 


E. N. E. to the anchorage at Achen, shoalin 
anchored with the rivers mouth bearing S. E. 3 E., distant about 12 mile. In the Surat 
Passage, it high water about 8 hours, on full and change of the moon. 


ing’s 


* The China fleet homeward bound, recently touched at Achen, and proceeded to sea by the Surat Passage ; 
the fleet bound to Bengal also went through it, and stopped at Achen for water in November 1800. 
G 
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ACHEN, in lat. 5° 36’ N., lon. 95° 26’ E.,* distant about 24 leagues from the eastern end 
of the Surat Passage, is a considerable town situated on the banks of a river, which falls into 
the sea by several branches, separating the low country into islands; and this low plain formed 
between the foot of the mountains and the sea, is partly inundated during the rainy season. 
This was formerly a place of great trade, and frequented by ships from the different coun- 
tries in Europe, as well as those from China, and all parts of India, when the kingdom of 
Achen was powerful and flourishing; but it is now become feeble and much reduced, many 
of the Rajahs or chiefs, who formerly were tributary to the King of Achen, being now inde- 
pendant. Gold, camphor, pepper, sulphur, beetlenut, &c. used to be exported, and there is 
still some trade carried on by small vessels from different parts of India, but large ships sel- _ 
dom touch here, unless to procure refreshments. Rice, bullocks, poultry, vegetables and 
fruits, may be generally got in abundance, and plenty of fresh water. The principal entrance 
of the river has a shoal bar, which a boat can hardly pass at low water; but vessels from 20 
to 30 tons burthen may enter the river at high water, when the rise of tide 1s about 7 feet on 
the springs, high water at 9 hours on full and change of the moon, subject to irregularities 
from winds or other causes. The common anchorage of the road, is in 8 or 9, to 10 or 14 
fathoms water, about 2 or 3 miles off the entrance of the river, in lat. 5°38’ N., with it 
bearing 8. $ E. toS. E. Here, vessels are well sheltered from the S. W. monsoon, which gene- 
rally prevails from April to November; in the other season, the easterly winds seldom are 
strong, but northwesters happen at times; these blow into the Bengal passage with great 
force, and require good ground-tackle to ride secure against them. In the road and near 
the shore, land and sea breezes are often experienced in both seasons, but the land breezes 
are very partial, seldom extending beyond the islands. The king of Achen resides generally 
at Tulosamaway, and Achen being seldom visited by him, it has in consequence, been little 
frequented lately by trading vessels; the chief places of trade to the eastward of Achen, are 
Pedir, Bourou, and Tulosamaway. Ships trading here, ought to be on their guard, and not 
put too much confidence in the people with whom they trade, nor suffer them to be much in 
their debt ; when this has been the case, many ships have been cut off, as the easiest manner of 
settling their engagements. During these last 30 years, the king of Achen has been at war 
with some one or other of his subjects; and his fleet consisting of 12 or 14 snows and brigs, is 
continually cruizing from Tulosamaway round to Soosoo on the West coast. 


GOLDEN MOUNTAIN, OR QUEEN'S MOUNTAIN, situated a little way in 
land about 7 or 8 leagues to the eastward of Achen, in lat. 5°27’N., lon. 95°49’ E,, or 


_ 1°49! East from the South end of Great Nicobar, by chronometers, is a high regular cone 


about 6900 feet above the level of the sea, and may be seen about 92 miles from the deck 
in clear weather. When it bore S.S. W., distant from us 88 miles, the summit.was seen 
from the deck a little elevated above the horizon. In clear weather, this beautiful moun- 
tain when visible, is a good mark for pointing out a ship’s situation in entering Malacca 
Strait, when her distance from the islands is too great to admit any of them, or the land 
near King’s Point, to be discerned. There is a small mountain close to the Golden 
Mountain, called in some old journals the Orphan: the natives know these mountains by the 
appellation of Ya Mura, Ya Muree. — 

Ships departing from Achen, may, if bound to the northward, pass out by the Bengal, or 
Malacca Passage, as circumstances render prudent; those bound to the westward in the 
S. W. monsoon, may proceed through the Surat Passage if the weather is favorable; other- 
wise, through the Bengal Passage, keeping close to the islets off the North end of Pulo 
Brasse, where a current will assist them in getting to the westward. This has been already 
observed in Volume First of this work, near the end, where directions are given for sailing to, 


* Capt. Basil Hall, ofthe Royal Navy, in 1814, made Achen Road in lat, 5° 36}' N,, lon. 95°24 E. by lunar 
observations. 
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and from Malacca Strait and Achen in the S. W. monsoon;* and a general description of 
winds and currents near Achen Head and the Nicobar Islands, will be found in an early 
section of the same volume; but a brief statement of the prevailing winds and currents, in 


this place, may be more comprehensive, and of greater utility. 
S.W. MONSOON, generally begins about the end of April, or rather early in May, be- Tres. w. 
5 an ; P monsoos, 
tween Achen Head and the Nicobar Islands, and abates in October; although in October, 
Hl. During the strength of this mon- 


and also in November, westerly winds frequently prevail. 
soon, from May to September, the weather is often cloudy, with squalls and heavy showers 


of rain at tines: the current is then generally found to set with the wind to the eastward 4 correat. 

into Malacca Strait, but more commonly to N. Eastward; it is, however, liable to change, 

and set to the southward at times, particularly when the wind is licht and veers to the west- 

ward. When the current in the S. W. monsoon is running in betwixt the South Nicobar 

and the islands off Achen, to the N. Eastward, there is generally a contra or eddy current 

setting along the coast of Pedir to the westward, which continues to set in that direction 

amongst the Achen Islands to seaward: therefore, all ships bound trom Malacca to the weste joe t work 

ward, ‘should in this season keep near the coast of Pedir, and after reaching Achen they voi. 

ovalit to go out by the Surat Passage, or through the Bengal Passage, obser ving to keep }3cca in wat 

close round the North end of Pulo Brasse, and then take every advantage to tack with the 

shifts of wind that are favorable for getting to the S. Westward. ) 
The King George, by beating in the open sea between Pulo Rondo and the Nicobare4 in 

July, 1791, was 14 days getting a few leagues to the westward of Pulo Brasse; had she 

passed inside of Pulo Way, and proceeded “through the Surat or Bengal Passage, she pro- 

bably would have saved most of that time. 
The Worcester, in May, 1795, bound to Bencoolen, working in the same manner too fat 

out from Sumatra, could not get round Achen Head, and returned to Prince of Wales’s Is- 

land. She sailed again from thence on the 16th of J une, steered along the Pedir Coast, an- 

chored at Achen on the 26th, and from that place got speedily out of the Str ait, by passing | 


close round Pulo Brasse. 
Many other ships have been greatly delayed by endeavouring to work out between the 
Nicobars and Pulo Rondo, against strong winds and N. Easterly currents in the S. W. mon- 
not knowing that a favorable current generally prevails close to the Sumatra Coast, 


soon; g 
and among the islands. : 
N. E. MONSOON, mostly prevails in the entrance of Malacca Strait, between Achen ™* ¥.F- 
Head and the Nicobar Islands, from November to May, which is the fair season. In Oc- { 
tober and November the winds are variable, frequently at N. W. and Westward; although ; 
From this period. to March, 


in some seasons, the N. E. winds set in regularly i in November. 
the N. E. monsoon is strongest, but at times it is liable to veer to the northward or N. W.; 


and westerly breezes of 1 or 2 days duration, have been experienced sometimes, in every 

month when the N. E. monsoon should prevail. Late in March or early in April, the 

N. E. and Northerly winds, become light and variable. When the N. E. monsoon blows 

steady, the current generally runs with the wind out of the strait to the westward. When ty 

the wind draws to the northward, the current a little outside of the Achen Islands, sets to and carrent : 

the southward between them and the Nicobars; and when the wind veers to West or S. .W 

it generally runs into the strait, or to the North-eastw ard; so that the current there, is in its 

direction and velocity mostly governed by the wind. T his is however, not always the case, y 

for at times the current 1s found to run oblique, or contrary to the wind, which requires the [ : 
| 


© See also, directions relative to sailing to, or from Achen, in the two sections of this work, where Rangoon 
and Mergui Rivers are described, with sailing directions. , 
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navigator to be cautious when no observations are obtained for the latitude; more particu- 
larly, when running for the entrance of the strait during thick weather, in the S. W. monsoon. 

Ships leaving the Strait im October or November, when westerly winds are found to pre- 
vail, should follow the track already recommended for ships bound out in the S. W. mon- 
soon, that they may benefit by the westerly set on the coast of Pedir and among the Islands, 
or at least avoid the current running into the strait in the offing. 

The Thames in November, 1800, bound out of the strait to Europe, had the winds from 
S. W. with a current setting in between Pulo Rondo and the South Nicobar, which pre- 
vented her from getting out to the southward of the latter; she was therefore obliged to 
stand to the North-westward, and passed out betwixt the Car-Nicobar and the Little An- 
daman: from thence, she made a good passage to St. Helena.* 

The Camden, from Prince of Wales’s Island in 1805, could not get out to sea between 
Pulo Rondo and the Nicobars, owing to light winds, and currents setting into the strait; 
and she was obliged to bear away on the 5th of November, for Prince of Wales’ Island, 
to get an additional supply of provisions. 

The Rockingham and fleet, having arrived at Achen by the Surat Passage, remained 
there 8 days procuring water and other necessary supplies. On the 15th of November, 
1800, she sailed from thence through the Bengal Passage, with a current setting out of it, 
and on the following day (having been close hauled with the wind at W.S. W. and S. W.) 
made the Nicobar bearing W. 4 N. distant 8 leagues, the current having run 44 miles to the 
N. Eastward during the 24 hours. | 

In the entrance of Malacca Strait, near the Nicobar and Achen Islands, and betwixt 
them and Junkseylon, there are often very strong Ripplings, particularly in the 8S. W. mon- 
soon; these are alarming to persons unacquainted, for the broken water makes a great noise 
when a ship is passing through the Ripplings in the night. In most places, Ripplings are 
thought to be produced by strong currents, but here they are frequently seen when there is 
no perceptible current. Although there is often no perceptible current experienced, so as to 
produce an error in the course and distance sailed, yet the surface of the water is impelled 
forward, by some undiscovered cause. The Ripplings are seen in calm weather approaching 
from a distance, and in the night, their noise is heard a considerable time before they come 
near. They beat against the sides of a ship with great violence, and pass on, the spray 


sometimes coming on deck, and a small boat could not always resist the turbulence of these 
remarkable Ripplings. 


Directions. 


od. MONSOONS; CHANNELS ALONG THE WEST COAST OF SUM- 
| MATRA; AND SAILING DIRECTIONS. FROM ACHEN 
| HEAD TO BANCOONGONG BAY. 


wee cout  LROM KING’S POINT, the general direction of the West Coast of Sumatra to Flat 

efsumatras Point, its southern extremity in lat. 5°55'S., is about S.E.45S., and the distance 294 
leagues, the equator dividing it nearly in equal parts. Numerous small islands, and dan- 
gerous shoals, are interspersed along different parts of this extensive coast, and a chain of 
large islands farther out, stretches parallel to it, at the distance of 18 or 20 leagues, between 
gome of which islands, there are safe channels. The winds are here, denominated the S. E. 

Periodical P . - ‘ as ° 

winds and N. W. monsoons, agreeably to the direction in which the periodical winds are expe- 


# Captain Williams, of the Thames, observes, that notwithstanding he beat down the China sea 


against the 
S. W. monsoon in August and September, had he not lost much time end 


eavouring to work round the islands off 
Achen Head, he most probably would have reached St, Helena as soon as the ahips which left China abeut 2 
’ months before him, and pursued the eastern route. 
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rienced to blow in South latitude, but they are subject to great irregularities on this coast, 
on account of the numerous islands in its vicinity; and the 2 extremities being far distant, 
on different sides of the equator, the same winds cannot be expected at all times to prevail 
along the whole of the coast. Whilst the North part of the coast enjoys fine weather from 
October to April, N. W. winds with rain and squally weather, prevail on the South part; 
and in the opposite season, when the S. E. monsoon is blowing on the South part of the 
coast, the N. W. monsoon prevails with squalls and rain, close to the coast in North latitude; 
but outside of the islands, in the open sea, the wind is then generally between South and S. W. 


Be 


THE S. FE. MONSOON, or dry season, generally begins in May and continues till s. e. mou- 
October. In this season, when the southerly winds blow more steady and with greater “° 
force than usual, which is from June until late in September, there are no land breezes; at 
other times, brisk sea breezes prevail from S. W. and Southward in the day, and variable 
breezes from the land, or from the northward, in the night. Ships coming from sea in this to approach 
monsoon, should if bound to Bencoolen or any other place well to the southward of the tiscScason 
equator, endeavour not to fall in with the coast to the northward of their port, for several days 
may be lost in reaching it, when the southerly winds prevail. The Herculean bound to 
Bencovlen, fell in with the Pogzy Islands so late as the 18 of September, 1803, and was 7 
days getting to that place, the winds constantly from S. Eastward. 

Although the S. E. or Southerly monsoon prevails most on this coast to the southward of 

N Weaters 


the equator, North-westers are liable to blow for a few days at times, particularly about the N Werer 
full or change of the moon.* These North-westers are more common in North latitude, inet pass ge 
with southerly currents and frequent calms, rendering the navigation by the Inner Passage bound none. 
close along the coast, very tedious and troublesome; more particularly, as ships are in many 
places, obliged to anchor in the night on account of surrounding dangers; and in the day, by 
the prevalence of faint breezes, calms, and contrary currents. 
The Royal George bound to Malacca Strait and China, left Padang on the Ist of July, 
1803, and proceeded along the coast by the inner passage; she made very slow progress, 
N. W. winds and southerly currents made anchoring so often indispensible, that it was the 
12th before she reached the equator, and the 6th of August, when she got to Achen Head. 
The Frigate Bombay, and Lady Castlereagh, in company, in 1804, were all July and part 
of Auvust, getting fron Bencoolen along the coast to the northward by the inner passage; 
and the latter ship struck on 1 of the rocky shoals about 10 miles off shore, in lat. 3° 4/ N. 


passige 


THE INNER PASSAGE, has been generally recommended to navigators, but it cer- 
tainly ought not ; probably no ship should adopt it, unless when trading at different places 
on the coast, and it should seldum be chosen by ships bound to the northward in either mon- 
soon. The Outer Passage, to the westward of all the islands, in the open sea, is far jijmie 
preferable ; for there, S. W. and southerly winds often prevail, when N.W. squalls and gyi? 
variable baffling winds may be experienced close to the land. 
The Arniston, bound to China by Malacca Strait, left Bencoolen, on the 25th of June, 
1802, stood directly to the westward into the open sea, where she got brisk southerly winds, 
which enabled her to pass Pulo Rondo on the 8th of July. Had she proceeded close along 
the coast, her passage might have been greatly prolonged, as happened to the ships men- 


tioned above. 
We were in the King George from the 26th of July to the 11th of August, 1791, getting 


* The N. Westers sometimes blow strong between Bencoolen and the entrance of Sunda Strait in December 
William, were obliged to ride 3 days with topmasts struck, from the 


and January. The Rochester, and King 
15th to the 18th of January, 1717, during a violent North-wester, about 14 leagues to the southward of 


Bencoolen. 


ee Se 
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from Pulo Rondo to the equator, when bound to Bombay by the Southern Passage; the winds 

in the open sea to the westward of the islands, being then constantly between 8. W. and South. 
n.wemon- N,W. MONSOON, prevails on the West coast of Sumatra, (particularly in South la- 
ties titude) from October to April; in some seasons N. W. winds begin early in October, but 

from this month to the middle of January, they generally blow strongest, attended often by 
much thunder, lightning, and rain. In March, the hard rains abate, and the weather be- 
Land and’ = comes more favorable. When the land and sea breezes prevail on this coast, which may 
happen at times in either monsoon, the sea breeze sets in between 10 A. M. and noon, sub- 
sequent to a calm, and declines with the setting sun. The land breeze begins early in the 
night, and continues until 8 or 9 o’clock in the morning, subject to many irregularities. To 
the southward of the equator, unsettled land winds, squally weather and rain, prevail greatly 
in the night during the N. W. monsoon; with sea breezes at N. W., W.N.W., or West, 

in the day, veering to W.S. W. and 8S. W. about the middle of March, or early in April. 

In most parts of India to the northward of the equator, the N. E. monsoon prevails when 

the sun is in the southern hemisphere, but on the West coast of Sumatra, it is changed to a 

N. W. monsoon by the direction of the land. From December to April, the weather is often 

settled and fine in North latitude, with land and sea breezes ; at other times, particularly in 

the springs, N. westers prevail, which blow stronger than any other winds upon this coast. 

They generally produce a considerable sea, rendering it precarious to ride at anchor in any 

of the open roads on the coast, when they blow strong ; and it is very difficult to work to 
the northward, whilst they continue in force. 

The Alfred, bound to Prince of Wales’ Island and China, left Bencoolen, on the 22d of 
grew tothe October, 1807; having a southerly wind at the time, Captain Welstead steered to the north- 
inside the ward, intending to pass out into the open sea between the North end of Se Beroo and Pulo 

Mintao. ‘The wind shifted to N. westward, with frequent hard squalls, much rain, interven- 

ing calms, and southerly currents ; with this unfavorable weather, very little progress was 

made to the northward, and many of the people being disabled from duty by the heavy rains, 
they were obliged on the 29th, after 7 days loss of time, to bear away, and pass out, round 
the southern limit of the islands, opposite to Bencoolen. 
ouuide ps» It seems advisable at all times, for large ships bound from Bencoolen to Malacca Stratt, 
seeaple. to steer to the westward outside of all the islands, where in both monsoons, they will cer- 


tainly get much quicker to the northward by keeping in the open sea, than by following any 
of the routes inside of the islands. 


Carrent. 


THE CURRENT on the West coast of Sumatra is influenced greatly by the winds, and 
seldom runs to the northward, in either monsoon, except when the wind is blowing strong 
from southward, which will happen at times, particularly in South latitude. When N. wes- 
ters prevail, the current runs with the wind to the S. eastward, and it generally sets in this 
direction along the coast in both monsoons, particularly in North latitude. To the north- 
ward of the equator, when the current is setting to the southward betwixt the coast and the 
islands, it is frequently at the same time running to the northward, in the open sea, far out- 
side of them. In October, November, and December, it is generally tedious getting to the 
northward, particularly from the equator to Achen Head, for baffling N. W. winds and sou- 
therly currents, are often found to extend a great way out from the coast in these months, 
particularly in the channels among the large islands in the offing, the current sets to the 
‘South, and S. Westward. 

To the southward of the equator, when at times the southerly winds blow with considera- 
ble strength from June to October, a drain of current is impelled to the northward, at which 
times itis rather tedious and difficult to work to the southward along the coast. 

The rise of tide on most parts of the coast does not exceed 2 or 3 feet in the springs; and 
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in places not far distant from the cquator, it is high water about 6 hours at full and change, 
There is generally a considerable surf on most parts of 


or when the moon is in the horizon. 
the coast, which is highest in the southerly monsoon, during the spring tides. 


THE CHANNELS, or ROUTES, along the West coast of Sumatra, may be considered The eban- 
as 3 innumber. That to the westward of all the islands in the open sea, recommended as Fontes px | 
the best at all times, has been described above, as the OUTER PASSAGE. The space coat. 
between the chain of large islands in the offing, and those smaller islands contiguous to, and 
interspersed along the coast, may be called the MIDDLE PASSAGE, which is generally 


from 4 to 10 leagues distant from the shore of Sumatra, and is connected with the INNER 
This route should not be followed when bound to the north- 


PASSAGE in some places. 
ward, nor at any time, if it can be avoided without inconveniency, for ships are liable to be 
drifted about by currents when the winds are faint and batHing, there being no anchorage ; 
and in some parts toward the main, dangerous coral shoals from 1 to 2 and 3 fathoms under 
the surface, shoot up from deep water at the edge of soundings. The Inner Passage, close 
along the coast, and betwixt some of the islands near it, having in many places moderate 
depths for anchoring occasionally, is preferable to the Middle one; but on account of the neorero. 
numerous small islands, and many dangerous shoals, the true positions of which are not cor-"" 
rectly determined, it is to persons unacquainted, an intricate and embarrassing passage, and 
should only be adopted by vessels trading to different parts of the coast. Ships proceeding 
by it are generally obliged to anchor during the night, but the Middle Passage being wide, 
with few dangers, they may run in it night or day, when the weather 1s clear and favorable. 

It has been said, that all the shoals on this coast are whzle coral rocks, discernible from 
the mast-head a mile off in the day time, even when they are 3 fathoms under water. This 
is certainly a great mistake, for many of the shoals consist of ddack rocks, not discernible 
until close to them, although covered only with 8 or 10 feet water. Several ships have, 
therefore, grounded upon these shoals in the day time,’ before they could be perceived. A 
good look out from the mast-head is nevertheless useful, particularly when the sun shines, 


tor many of the dangers will then be discernible before they are approached very close. 
Ships bound to parts of the coast situated betwixt Bencoolen and Tappanooly, may in tow to 

coming from sea, pass through some of the channels formed by the principal islands in the hast in co. 
ofling, adopting a safe and convenient one, according to the season and prevailing winds : tawad. 
an account of these-channels will be found in one of the following sections where the islands 

are described. Ships bound to the northern part of the coast, any where betwixt Tappanooly 

and Achen Head, should pass to the northward of Hog Island, and make the land near to 

their port; but when northerly winds prevail, they ought to keep well to windward, and after 
making the land, coast along at a moderate distance to the place to which they are bound. 


FROM the land of ACHEN HEAD, the coast extends about 4 or 5 leagues nearly S, coat trom 
3 E., to a cove on the North side of a small point af land called Siddo Harbour, where pouihwands- 
cattle may be obtained ; and from 12 to 25 fathoms are good depths to preserve in coastin 
along. Off this place, and to the northward, lie some rocky islets at a small distance, the 
largest of which is called Pulo Roosa; and 3 leagues farther southward, lies Saddle Island, 
with contiguous rocks above water, distant 1 or 2 miles from the shore. ‘There is a peaked 
hill inland, to the eastward of Saddle Island, and 2 bays between it and Siddo Point. 
The coast is low near the sea, to the southward of Saddle Island, and extends about S. by 
E. 10 or 11 leagues to a point of land with an inlet and 2 hills near it to the eastward, 
1 called Roosam Hill or China Hat, and the other Cleft Hill, from their appearance. 
Several isles extending to lat. 4° 30’ N., are interspersed along this part of the coast, about 
1 or 2 miles off shore, with 15 and 20 fathoms water near them. Cocoanut Island, about 
© leagues to the northward of the Point, is the largest, and that called the Cap, lies farther 
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out, being about a league to the S. W. of the Point, with apparently a safe passage between 
it'and a group of islets surrounding the Point. 

From lat. 5° 0’ N., to 4° 55’ N., there is a coral bank about 4 or 5 leagues off shore, said 
to have 5 fathoms water on it, and 30 fathoms close to it all round. This seems to be the 
rock bank, which Capt. Bennet says, bears avout N. W. from Pulo Roosa, with only 4 fa- 
thoms rocks on it in some places, and that he had passed over it several times in a small vessel. 


ANALABOO, or NALABOO, in lat. 4° 8! 32" N., distant about 7 or 8 leagues to the 
S. East of Cap Island, may be known by a grove of cocoanut trees on the point that forms 
the North side of the road, appearing like an island when hirst seen, the land being low 
along this part of the coast. A ship may anchor here with the point bearing about N. W. 
in 7 or 8 fathoms, on the South side of a reef that projects a considerable way from the 
North side of a small rivulet, and procure fresh water, or other refreshments. Capt. Ben- 
net says, you may anchor in 5 fathoms with the Point of Cocoanut Trees W.45., distant 
about 3 a mile. A reef projects $a mile from the point, with only 5 feet water on it, and 
the sea does not break over it except in blowing weather. 

The soundings from the land of Achen Head to Cap Island, are in some places irregular 
over a rocky bottom, the depths generally 18 to 30 fathoms from 1 to 3 leagues off shore. 
In this space, ships should keep 2 or 3 leagues from the land in the night, to give a proper 
birth to the rocky isles scattered along the coast. From Cap Island to Analaboo, the sound- 
ings are more regular, and the bottom soft; here, a ship may approach the shore occasion- 
ally to 11 or 12 fathoms. 

From Analaboo to Cape Felix or Oujong Rajah, the course is S. E. 4 E. to S.E. by S., 
distance 11 or 12 leagues, and the coast may be approached to 11 or 12 fathoms, from , 


to 7 or 8 miles off shore: near Cape Felix, the water deepens suddenly to 26 or 28 fathoms, 
and the coast trends from it eastward to Soosoo. 


CAPE FELIX, in lat. 3° 46’ N.,* by noon observation taken in the Royal George, on the 
Ist of August, 1803, about lon. 96° 2’ E., is a low level headland, bearing from Soosoo town 

.4N., distant 4 or 5 leagues, and forms the western extremity of the bay. ‘The cape 1s 
bold to approach, but the bay of Soosoo contains several dangerous shoals, covered with 1, 
2, and 24 fathoms water; there is also much foul ground in it, with overfalls from 20 to 10 
fathoms, but the channel is wide and safe between the shoals on the West side of the bay, 
and those to the southward of Soosoo Pomt. A ship bound into the road, afier coasting 
along about 2 or 3 leagues off, in 28 to 35 fathoms, when the road is approached, ought to 
keep a boat a-head to sound, if unacquainted, and steer in with Soosoo Point or the entrance 
of the river, bearing about N.E., or the town N. E. £ E.  Pulo Kio, a sinall point close 
to the beach, lies 14 or 2 miles to the westward of Soosco Point, and resembles it when first 
seen; it has the appearance of an island. A ship may anchor in 18 or 20 fathoms, with 
the houses of Soosoo N. E. by E., about 2 miles off shore ; or by choosing a clear birth with 
the boat, she may move into 9 or 10 fathoms near the entrance of the river, and anchor with 
Soosoo Point E.N. E. Soosoo Point, appears with 2 or 3 trecs close to the houses, likea 
small island; steering in with it about N. E. 3 E., a tall tree near the middle of the bottom 


* Capt. Bennet, by several observations made it in lat. 3°43’ N. Arrowsmith has placed this Cape in lat. 
0’ N., and Heather in 4°19 N., and De Apres in 4° 39’ N.; so discordant are the situations assigned to it by 
hydrographers, arising from a want of correct observations. It is, indeed, difficult and perplexing, to approx- 
mate the true situations of many places on this coast, or those of the islands in the offipg ; as they are little fre- 
quented by navigators ef much science, the chance of acquiring correct miaterials is almost precluded ; and as no 
regular survey © the islands, or the coast to the northward of the equator has been made, our knowledge there, 
is consequently very imperfect. 


+ Capt. Bennet says, it is 7 leagues distant from Soosoo, bearing W.3N, 
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of the bay will be seen, which bring N. E. 4 N., and steer direct for it until in 10 or 11 fa- 
thoms soft ground, then anchor within a 4 of a mile of Soosoo Point. The Royal George 
at anchor in 18 fathoms, had Cape Felix W. 3 N., the southernmost extreme of the land S. E. 
by S., and Soosoo town E. N. E., distant about 1 mile: Soosoo town is in lat. 3°43! N. 
This place is much frequented by small ships that come here to procure pepper and other 
articles of trade, but it is prudent to be always guarded against the perfidy of the natives, 
who have been several times successful, in assaulting and taking possession of the ships that 


came to trade with them. 


MUCKAY, in about lat. 3° 23’ N, is a small place where the coasting vessels stop at ™ucky: 
times to trade: if bound into this place, and being 4 miles off shore, bring the small bay of 
Muckay to bear N. E., and steer for it on this bearing; it is clear of shoals, but the anchor- 
age Is not very good if you go within the N. W. point. 

There are 2 shoals off Muckay in 23 fathoms, distant about 24 and 3 miles from the shore, 
and bearing North and South of each other. A course S. W. from Muckay will carry you 
out between the shoals, and when in 27 fathoms you are outside of them. 

The course from Cape Felix to Muckay is S. E. by E. 4 E., in which track do not coine 
under 27 fathoms water, as there are several dangerous shoals within this depth, and also 


many on the outside, some of which are dangerous. 


TUMPAT TUAN POINT, the southern extreme of the high land seen from Soosoo, Te 
distant from it about 7 leagues, some navigators place in lat. 3° 30' N., but Capt. Bennet, 
states it to be in lat.3°15’N. Near this, lies Tellapoe Road in lat. 3°21’ N., by the ob- and otner 
servations of Mr. James, who touched here in 1814, while trading along the coast; and *”” 


another place called Labanacky, he made in lat. 3° 20’ N. 
Along this part of the coast between Achen Head and Soosoo, the weather is generally 
| 


settled and fine in the northerly monsoon, with frequent land and sea breezes. There is a 
shoal 1$ mile off the first point north of Labon. | 
| 


@ 
; Point Laboa, 
dangerons 


POINT LABON, in about lat. 3° N., is nearly 17 leagues to the S. E. of Cape Felix 
and in sailing between them, great care Is requisite to avoid several shoals interspersed along sais trom 
the coast. The Lord Castlereagh struck on one of them in lat. 3°4/ N., distant about 10 souwara. 
miles from the shore, and had no ground 40 fathoms close to it. This seems to be the shoal 
called Lagootsong by the natives, bearing 8. W. from Tumpat Tuan Point, with only 10 
feet water on its shoalest part, as stated by Capt. Bennet, who struck on it in one of his 
voyages from Bengal to this coast. Betwixt lat. 3° and 3° 50’ N., he was very close to se- ) 
veral other shoals, before they were observed. In lat. 3° 30’ N., the Royal George passed ' 
over the tail of a shoal,* in 6 fathoms, when the rocks were seen along side ; a little outside ; 
of it, they had no ground 85 fathoms, and 45 fathoms close to it on the inside; the depth 
from thence decreased gradually to 26 fathoms steering N. by W. toward Soosoo Bay. In 
lat. 3° 14’ N., there is another shoal with 4 fathoms or less water on it, and 20 fathoms at a ; 
small distance inside: when at anchor on it in 5 fathoms, the extremes of the coast bore from te 


N.N.W. to 8. E. by E., and the White Rock N.N.E. 2 E., distance off shore about 
3 leagues. 


There is a rock in lat. 2° 47" N., about 4 leagues off shore, said to have been seen by 
Captain Burgh, in the ship Bergen; when near it, the northern extreme of the land bore | 
N. W. by N., a mount with a circular projecting top N. E. by N., and another hill E, 4 N. | : 
| 


* This appears to be the same bank on which the Albion had 5 fathoms in lat, 3°30 N., and 4 or 6 leagues off 
shore; she hauled to the S. W., and soon deepened to 50 fathoms no ground. 
H ‘, 
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BANCOONGONG BAY, about 8 leagues to the S. Eastward of Point Labon, where 
ships | lie sheltered from N. Westers, has some rocks off its western extremity ; and there 
is a shoal on the edge of soundings, about 3 or 4 leagues to the southward. The river and 
village of Bancoonyvong in lat. 2° 47/ N., may be known by 2 small islands called Pulo Duo 
and Pulo Kays, situated near the river’s mouth ; there is also a mountain close to the sea, 
nearly as high as the others, which is formed like a saddle, with the highest end to the south- 
ward, and Bancoongong lies close under its northern end. A large ship may anchor in 15 
fathoms soft ground about $ a mile off shore, with the entrance of the river bearing N. 29° 
E., where she will be well sheltered from N.W. winds: vessels sometimes touch at this 
place to trade, there being a river and village on the East side of the point. 

There is a shoal 2 miles 8.8. E. from Pulo Duo; but off the village Sebadies, which lies 

East 2 miles from Pulo Duo, there is good anchorage in 12 fathoms 1 mile from the shore, 
Setadies, ~~ Sheltered from N.W. winds. — If bound into this road, and being about 3 miles off shore in — 
25 fathoms, bring the village Sebadies to bear N. by E., steer in with this bearing, and anchor 


in 10 or 12 fathoms, the village N. by E., 1 or 1} mile, and Pulo Duo, about W. by N. 
24 or 3 miles. 


Bantoougong 


and other 
places. 


Bancoongong lies 3 miles to the N. N. W. of Sebadies: Touroumang is 4 or 5 miles to 


the E.5. E. of Sebadies, where a vessel may also anchor ; a little farther to the §. Eastward 
les Songi Tanjang Bay, rocky and dangerous. 


3d. DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING ALONG THE COAST FROM BANCOON- 
GONG TO PADANG:; ADJOINING ISLANDS AND SHOALS. ALSO 
DIRECTIONS TO SAIL FROM PADANG TO THE NORTHWARD. 


General re- 


IN sailing from the northward, ships bound to Sinkel, or other ports North of the equa- 
mack for * ° : 
sailing to the tor, Ought to proceed by the Inner Passage between Pulo Banjack (or Baniak) and the main, 
rcumwe" and near to Passage Island. ‘The land between Bancoongong Bay and Cape Sitoe, is mostly 

low near the sea, and hilly inland. 

In coasting along, a ship may keep about 3 or 4 leagues from the shore, to avoid the shoals, 

and when Passage Island is seen, she should steer toward it. Within 2 miles of the mam, 
avery With Baniak Peak bearing W.S. W. about 7 leagues, there is a rocky shoal having only from 
shoal, 


2 to 3 fathoms on it in some parts, with a safe channel of 8 and 9 fathoms between it and 
the Sumatra shore. : 


Passage 


Of this channel close along the coast, inside of the rocky shoal, the Cadogan's journal 
within gives the fullowing description. December 5th, 1729, passed in 8, 9,- and 10 fathoms re- 
gular soundings within a mile of the shore, between Cape Sitoe and the rocky shoal which 
fies off it, and at times could see a small breaker on the sunken rocks, which appeared to be 
2 miles distant from the Cape, and makes this passage probably safer than the other between 
the shoal and Passage Island, because you may venture within 4 a mile of the shore, although 
some charts erroneously place a sand projecting out a great way from the cape. 


nom PASSAGE ISLAND, called Java Javee by the natives, in lat. 9°21’ N., about 3 
tad, Jeagues to the westward of Cape Sitoe, is low and sandy, with few shrubs, but 1 large 


‘tree of the Banian species, may be seen at a great distance, and the island may be discerned 
from the deck 4 or 5 leagues in clear weather. 


the adjacent 


The channel between the coast of Sumatra and Passage Island, is rendered intricate by 
Mares, the dangerous shoals mentioned above, with only 2 and 3 fathoms rocks on them in some 


places, situated nearly midway betwixt the island and the main. Although there is a safe 
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passage inside of these shoals, by keeping close to the Sumatra shore, yet many prefer the 
channel between Passage Island and the shoals, which is commonly adopted. 

In steering for this channel, a ship should keep about 3 leagues off the coast until Passage 7, wy 
Island is seen, then steer toward it, observing never to bring it more easterly than S. E., to Grossi % 
prevent getting too near the shoals and irregular soundings that project from its outside to a fom, 
considerable distance; 1 of which shoals is said to be 3 or 4 miles W.N.W. from the | 
island. Having approached Passage Island within $ miles, bring it to bear S. E. by S., or 
to the S.S. Eastward, and when 7 or 4 a mile off it with these bearings, it will be prudent 
to keep about the same distance in sailing along its eastern side, but not more than # of a 
mile from it, to avoid the shoals situated midway between it and Cape Sitoe: on account of 
these, the island must be borrowed upon, but not under 4 a mile, for the flat is dry all round 
to the distance of a cable’s length at low water, and projects about a 4 mile, or rather 
more in some places, but is not visible at high water. By preserving the distance mentioned, 
the soundings will be pretty regular, and the depths never Jess than 10 and 12 fathoms, 
mostly rocky bottom. When Passage Island is in one with the Peak of Baniak they bear 
S. W. by W. ¢ W., and it cannot be mistaken, there being no other island betwixt it and 
the main. A good look out from the mast-head is requisite when passing through this chan- 
nel, as the coral shoals may be discerned in clear weather, but the flat surrounding Passage 
Tsland cannot be always distinguished. When through the channel, which is about a mile in 
length, the island must be kept between N. N. W. and N. W. by N., in steering from it to 
the southward, where a ship may anchor if the wind or tide is unfavorable ; but to the north- 

ward of the island do not anchor under 20 fathoms, for the ground there is rocky under 


that depth. 

From Sinkel Road to Passage Island the course is N. W., and in coming from the south- sed trom the 
ward, when Passage Island bears S. W. you are at the entrance of the channel, steer N. W. *“*™*™- 
in 12, 13 and 14 fathoms, and pass on the east side of the island at the distance of 2 of a 
mile: if you borrow under 4 a mile, the waters shoals suddenly from 11 or 12 to 6 fathoms 
on the edge of the reef that surrounds the island. . 

Capt. Bennet, states, the channel between Passage Island and Pulo Baniak to be nearly 5 
miles wide, and clear of danger by keeping over to the Baniak shore, as rocky shoals lie to between 
the westward of Passage Island, which were formerly said to preclude any safe passage be- Isantand 
tween them and Baniak; but he asserts, that this passage is now frequented by experienced 


traders to the coast, when bound to the southward. 


SINKEL RIVER, in lat. 2°13" N.,* about 5 leagues to the S. Eastward of Passage sintet river 
Island, and subject to the king of Achen, was formerly a place of considerable trade, the *¢®* 
principal exports, benzoin, camphor, wax, and gold. A ship bound to this place, should, 
after leaving Passage Island, steer about S.S. E. or S. E. by S., taking care not to bring the 
island to the westward of N. W. by N., by keeping 6 or 7 miles from the main ; the shoals 
between them will then be avoided, and having brought the low point on the North side of 
Sinkel River, (which is covered with palmira trees) to bear about E. by N., she may haul 
in and anchor in from 12 to 17 fathoms, with the mouth of the river N. E., distant 1 mile. 

Sinkel Road is inside of the reef that lies to the S. E. of the river. 

Breakers project a little way from the points that form its entrance, and the town is well 
up, but when a ship is known to have anchored to trade, the merchants will coine off to her. 
No person should be permitted on board, except the principal merchants, deprived of offen- 
sive weapons, and caution is requisite to repel or prevent any attack that the natives may be 
inclined to make. A snow belonging to Bengal, was cut off here in 1782, since which time 
few European traders have touched at this place, but it is said to be in a reviving state, by 


such persons as visited it lately. 
* 20]1'N., by Capt. Bennet’s observations, 
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SE LEAGA BAY, about 3 leagues eastward from the mouth of Sinkel river, is some- 
times chosen by ships trading to Sinkel, on account of the shelter there. Ships bound into 
it, may steer from Sinkel Point along the coast at a moderate distance to the West point of 
the bay, taking care to avoid a shoal or rock, said to lie in 20 fathoms, 5S. W. from the island 
in Se Leaga Bay. Odvojong Rajah, the West point of the bay, has a long flat projecting about 
2 leagues, which may be crossed about 3 miles from the shore in 8 or 9 fathoms hard ground, 
and when the bottoin becomes soft to the eastward of it, they should haul up N.N. E,, and 
pass on the West side of a low sandy island, where they may anchor between it and the 
western shore. If to remain a considerable time, a ship ought to run into 5 fathoms mud, 
and anchor on the West side of the small island Se Leaga, which is covered with trees ; here, 
she will be sheltered by the land from westerly winds, and from S. E. winds by the reefs of 
breakers in that direction, at the entrance of the bay. 

Several islands and shoals are scattered along the coast from hence to Baroos, and there 


are some places on it, such as Bankole and Tapoos, frequented by the small trading vessels. 
The land in this space is generally low near the sea. 


PULO LACOTTA, in about lat. 1° 44’ N.,* distant 9 or 10 leagues from Sinkel river, 
is a small low island, covered with trees; having at 4 miles distance, bearing N. by W. from 
it, a low islet or sand bank, in about 36 fathoms water, called Bird Island, from being a 
place of refuge to the feathered race, and is not discerned farther than 3 leagues. A reef 
projects from it about 1 mile to the N. W. and S. E., and about 3 miles to the N. W. of it, 
(some say 3 leagues) there is a coral shoal, which must be avoided. A ship departing from 
Sinkel, should steer out into 23 or 26 fathoms, then §. Eastward for Bird Island, which may 
be approached on the North side within 1 or 13 mile. The water deepens near these islands, 
but the soundings are not every where regular, and 34 fathoms is too close to Bird Island ; 
the best track to keep, is from 26 to 30 fathoms water. Great prudence is requisite to pass 
them in the night, which Should only be done in clear favorable weather, taking care not to 
borrow nearer to the shoals fronting the coast than 27 fathoms, nor too close to Bird Island, 
on account of the shoal to the North westward, and another betwixt it and Pulo Lacotta. 
Having passed Bird Island, a ship may haul in E. by S. and East for the main land, and 
pass Pulo Carangua, a small island covered with trees, at 2 miles distance on the South 


side, or less if requisite, and anchor in Baroos Road in 10 fathoms mud, with the Flagstaff 
N.N. E. near 2 leagues, and Pulo Carangua W.N. W. about 2 or 3 miles. 


BAROOS, in about lat. 1° 56’ N. is a place of some trade, the principal exports camphor 
and benzoin; good fresh water may be procured, but it is dangerous for a ship's boat to enter 
the river, except 1 of the natives is used as a guide. Wood and water may also be got 
at Pulo Lassey, about 2 leagues to the N. W,, near the West point of Tapoos Bay, by an- 
choring under that island, with it bearing N. W. by W. about a mile. 

The course from Pulo Carangua to Pulo Sokum is S. E. by E. about 6 leagues ; in sailing 
toward Tappanooly Bay the channel between Mensular and the main is about 3 leagues 
wide, with regular soundings, and safe to sail through at all times, there being good am- 
chorage. The only known{ danger 1s a shoal of coral rocks with 9 feet water on it, si 
tuated about 3 miles off the main, and 4 or 5 miles N. W..4 W. from Pulo Sokum, or 3 of 
the distance from it toward Battoo Barroo Point, which is of considerable height, and forms 


* By noon observation, Oth October, 1814, Capt. Henderson of the Resourse, made it in lat.1°50'N. He 
within 24 miles of Bird Island, and got no ground with 30 fathoms of line. 


+ There is said to be a coral shoal, about mid-channel between Mensular and the main, with only 3 or 3} fe 
thoms on it, the situation of which is not correctly known. Pulo Sokum is the firet small island on the coast to 
the northward of Tappanooly. 
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the western extreme of Tappanooly Bay. This shoal is small, said to bear W. N. W. from 
Battoo Barroo Point, and lies in 9 or 10 fathoms, so that a ship should not come under 12 
or 13 fathoms until near the point, which is distant about 6 leagues to the E. S. Eastward 
of Pulo Sokum; she may then round the point in 9 or 10 fathoms, keeping it pretty close 
aboard, and the Island Ponchang Cacheel will be seen to the N. N. Eastward, which is the 
nearest island to the point. This island may be passed on either side as most convenient, 
and after bringing it to bear about S. W., or the hill on which the colours are hoisted S. by 
W. 4 W., she may anchor in 7 or 7} fathoms soft ground, about a cable's length from the 
island, and carry a hawser on shore to steady her, where she will be land-locked. . 


TAPPANOOLY BAY, forms an extensive harbour, or is rather subdivided into many Geo. site ot 


l Tappanooly- 


coves or harbours, by the different islands in it, where ships may lie sheltered from al 
winds. Ponchang Cacheel, a little inside of the entrance, where ships generally moor, is an 
English settlement situated in lat. 1°40’ N., about lon. 98° 40’ .; between it and Pulo Pan- 
Jang, the next island to the northward, there are 7 and 8 fathoms in a passage about 4 a 
mile wide. On the East side of Panjang, the harbour is spacious, the depths from 7 to 4 
fathoms, with a watering place on the main to the northward: there is also good shelter to 
the westward of the same island, but reefs project from the North end of it and the adjoining 
shores, and also from the other islands beyond it, in the northern arm of the bay; notwith- 
standing, there are safe passages and good shelter among them, in depths from 3 to 5 
fathoms. 

The village of Tappanooly is at the northern part of the bay, about 4 miles from Pon- 
chang Cacheel; from thence, this extensive bay is continued to the westward, by a narrow 
channel that opens into a large lagoon, with depths in it from 2 to 3 fathoms. . 

Ponchang Gadang, on the East side of the entrance of the bay, 1s the largest island in it, 
and has some steep hills covered with large timber; near the foot of these, there are several 
springs of fresh water. ‘The passage betwixt this island and Ponchang Cacheel is a mile 
wide, with 6 or 7 fathoms close to either island, and 10 fathoms in mid-channel; between 
these 2 islands and Pulo Seervodoot, situated about 14 mile to the N. Eastward, the depths 
are from 7 to 9 fathoms, regular soundings, and the channels safe. ‘There is good anchorage 
near the N. E. side of Ponchang Gadang, in 7 or 8 fathoins, to the eastward of a small is- 
land off its North end; around which, and the West, South, and East sides of Gadang, a 
reef projects some distance. An excellent cove stretches into the land to the eastward of 
Pulo Seeroodoot, having 4 and 5 fathoms water inside, and the same depths in the entrance, 


between the South end of that island and the main-land. 


MENSULAR, or MASSULAR, in lat. 1°39'N. is about 4 leagues in extent East and tstana mew 


West, situated to the westward of Tappanooly Bay: it is a high island with several inlets on 
the North side, and contiguous to its S. E. end there is a group of islets which form a har- 
bour, with various depths in it from 22 to 14 fathoms, over a bottom of soft white mud; 
and between the entrance and the group of islands near it to the southward, the depths are 
from 24 to 30 fathoms, in 2 safe channels leading from the eastward, and S. Westward. 
This harbour furnishes excellent fresh water, and the surrounding land of Mensular and ad- 
joining islands, abound with poon spars, fit for masts or yards of any size that may be re- 
It is high water at 6 hours on full and change of the moon, the rise of the tide only 


quired. 
At the North-west end of the island, there is a considerable waterfall, which 


about 4 feet. 
issues from a high hill. 


Pulo Doa and the adjacent shoals. These are a larger and smaller isle, with some dangers - 
near them, distant 3 and 4 leagues to the S. W. of Mensular ; other dangers lie to the north- 


selar, end 
barboar. 


If a ship coming from the northward is not bound to Tappanooly, ase ad 
the islands | 


she may, after passing Bird Island, steer for the N. W. end of Mensular, and proceed along he isos, 
the West side of it, which is a bold shore; but she ought not to stand far out, on account of tt osing. 
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ward, between them and Pulo Lacotta, which are avoided by keeping well to the eastward 
after passing Bird Island. 


Sugar Loaf; 


sugar tots = =SUGAR LOAF, (called Nassy See Tounkas by the Malays) a small conical island 


Ta: panooly Hearing $.S. W. 9 miles from Ponchang Cacheel in Tappanooly Harbour, is the leading 
Harbour by 2) co) 


theswihern Mark for ships bound out of that harbour to the southward, it being conspicuous, and is the 
southernmost of the islands in the south part of the Great Bay of Tappanooly, situated 
nearly mid-way between Batoo Mama, the southern extremity of the Bay, and the East end 
of Mensular. To the eastward of the Suvar Loaf, betwixt it and Batoo Maina Point and 
Pulo Baccar, the nearest island to the N. Eastward, there is an open passage, with soundings 
from 14 to 19 fathoms; but as a rock hes betwixt the point and Baccar, on the East side 
of this passage, and from the N. W. side of the latter, likewise from the N. E. side of the 
Sugar Loaf, reets project about a cable's length, the passage to the westward is generally 
preterred. 

Departing from Tappanooly Harbour, a slip should steer about S. 8. W. for the Sugar 

Loaf, which may be passed on either side; but the western channel betwixt it and the en- 
trance of Mensular Harbour, is the best, being nearly 5 miles wide, with regular soundings 
22 and 23 fathoms from side to side; the Sugar Loat being steep at the West end, with 21 
and 22 fathoms close to it. When abreast of it, a southerly course should be steered until 
in 25 fathoms, observing not to bring it to the westward of North till this depth is obtained, 
to avoid a shoal of coral rocks, sa¢d to lie about 3 or 4 miles to the S. East of it. 

Pulo Ely. PULO ELY, or ILLY, an island near the main, about a mile in length, moderately 

high and even, bears from the Sugar Loaf about S. by E. ¢ E., distant 6 leagues; from 26 

to 22 fathoms, are good depths to preserve in coasting between them, and Palo Ely may 

be passed in 18 or 20 fathoms, or farther off in 24 or 25 fathoms, distant from it 4 or 5 

miles. There is anchorage under this island, and it affords wood, and good water. 


Zelody Is ZELODY* ISLANDS, (the northernmost,) are about 5 or 6 leagues to the southward of 

aroftne Pulo Ely; in passing along here, 24 and 25 fathoms are good depths to preserve, and as the 

rottime outermost Zelody Island is a considerable way from the main, with 20 or 21 fathoms near it 

— a ship ought to give it a birth of 3 or 4 miles, to avoid the shoals in its vicinity. There 1s 
anchorage and shelter under these islands (being 3 in number) from N. Westers, with good 
water and cocoanuts upon them; but the coast between them and Cara-cara Point, 1s gene- 
rally avoided, there being several shoals at a considerable distance from it; with Pulo Tel- 
lore, and Pulo Capechong, 2 small islands lying in the bight inside of them. One of the 
outermost and most dangerous of these shoals, on which the Syren struck, bears 5.4 E. dis- 
tant 34 leagues from the outer Zelody Island, having only 7 feet water on it, and is not al- 
ways visible in fine weather. ‘There is a passage inside of it, with anchorage, by keepmg 10 
14 and 15 fathoms, but that on the outside is preferable. To avoid it, a ship after passing 
the Zelody Islands at 4 or 5 miles distance, should steer to the southward, observing to keep 
the outer island to the eastward of North, and not to come under 23 or 24 fathoms soit 
ground, until Cara-cara Point bears about E. S. E., which will carry her 2 or 3 miles outside 
of it, as the shoal lies in 204 fathoms water. 

Natal Hill, situated on the North side of the river, appears like a gunner’s quoin when it 
bears S. E. by E., and may be known by its barren aspect, and having low land on each 
side; after it is seen, it ought to be kept open with Cara-cara Point, to avoid the shoal, 
and a ship if not bound into Natal, should keep out in 21 or 929 fathoms in passing the 
shoals that front the bay. There is a coral bank about 7 leagues off Mensular, on which the 


* Properly Keladee or Cloddy, the name of a species of wild yam, with which they are said to abound. 
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Success Gally got a-ground, and had 35 fathoms close to. When on the edge of the shoal 
in 24 fathoms, the observed lat. was 1°33/N., the Sugar Loaf bearing N. by E. $ E. Pulo 
Illy (supposed) E. 3 S., Pulo Nyas from W.4N. to W. 4S. distant 6 or 7 leagues. 


Shoals of 
Kata! Bay. 


NATAL BAY, having in it many dangerous shoals, the outermost of which extend 
nearly 2 leagues off shore into 17 or 18 fathoms water, great care is requisite in sailing to, 
or from the anchorage; for many ships have struck on the shoals, and it is difficult to give 
explicit directions that may be trusted to, fur guiding a ship clear of ald the shoals. 

The Royal Bishop’s Shoal, on which the ship of that name struck, is small, with only 14 
feet on the shoalest part, and lies in 17 fathoms. Cara-cara Point bears from it N. E.4N., 
Natal Flagstaff E. 3 S., and Pulo Tamong S. 8. E.4 E. From another shoal, having 13 or 
14 feet coral on it, Cara-cara Point bears N. ? E., Natal Flagstaff E. by N.4.N., and Pulo 
Tamong S. by E. 4 E. The Shaftsbury Reef, on which the ship of that name was lost, is 
situated farther in, on the East side of the channel, and Natal Flagstaff bears from the West: 
end of it E.by N.2N. Cara-cara Shoal, on the West side of the channel, bears from 
Shaftsbury Reef N. by W. near 3 miles, being situated about 14 mile 8S. E. 4S. frum Cara- 
cara, the small island near the shore to the eastward of Cara cara Point. ‘There are other 
shoals whose positions ure not correctly known; ships, therefore, should keep a boat a-head 
sounding, when bound into the bay. 

Ships coming from the northward and bound to the Road of Natal, after Cara-cara Point Tom! eo" 
is brought to bear about E. S. E., in 19 or 20 fathoms, may steer to round it at 3 or 4 miles 
distance, by keeping Natal Flagstaff about E. by S., which will carry them nearly mid-chan- 
nel between the Shaftsbury and Cara-cara Shoals. When Pulo Cara-cara bears N. E. by 
N. they will be clear of the shoal that projects from it, (betwixt which and the island there 
is a small channel) and may continue to steer directly toward Natal Hill until near the road, 
then edge a little to the southward, and anchor with the Flagstaff East or E. by N. Ships 
coming trom the southward may pass either inside or outside of the Royal Bishop’s Shoal ; ] 
if they keep in 14 or 15 fathoms, soft ground, they will pass inside of it, or by keeping in 19 
fathoms it will be passed on the outside; atter bringing Natal Hill or Flagstaff about E. by S., 

(but never to the southward of E.S. E. when in 14 fathoms) they may steer in for the road | 
as directed above. The common anchorage is from 5 to 6 fathoms, with the Flagstaff East anchorage. | 
to FE. by N.4.N., and nearly in a direct line between Cara-cara Point and Racatt Point, 
which bear about N. N. W. and opposite from each other, the latter forming the East side 
of the anchorage; and in this station, the distance from Racatt Point will be 14 or 2 miles, ) 
and from Natal 24 or 3 miles. | ( 

Natal is an English settlement, in about lat. 0° 30'N.* and about lon. 98° 40/ E. Cam- ceo. site. ; 
phor, benzoin, and gold-dust, are the principal articles of export, and the imports, opium, 
iron in flat bars, salt, piece-goods of various kinds, stick-lack, gun-powder, &c. But the 
road is 1 of the worst on the coast, being much exposed to N. W. and westerly winds. 

PULO TAMONG, about 3} leagues to the southward of Natal Road near the coast, PnijTemen, 
has good anchorage in 8 or 9 fathoms, between it and the main. Small vessels bound from [tt jt 
Natal Road to the anchorage at Pulo Tamong, sometimes pass inside of the shoals, keeping ae 

near Point Racatt, and Durian Point, a little to the southward of the road; taking care not 


to deepen above 6 fathoms til] past the latter point, on account of 2 shoals that lie out in 7 
and 8 fathoms. It is best in a large ship, to steer out to the westward through the proper 


channel into 14 fathoms, and preserve this depth until Pulo Tamong is brought to bear 


I. S. E. or E. by S., she may then steer for the North part of that island, and after rounding 
it at a moderate distance, anchor with the body of it bearing about West in 64 ur 7 fathoms, alte 
distant 4 mile from the shore. The well, containing good water, is then abreast, on : 
vl 
* Capt. Bennet, and some other navigators, place it in lat. 0° 32’N. a 
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the low land near a small white sandy beach ; here, fire-wood may also be got, and a ship is 
sheltered from westerly winds. In sailing into, or out of this place, it is prudent to keep a 


boat sounding a-head on the edge of the reef that stretches out 2 or 24 cables lengths from 
the island in some parts, with 6 fathoms close to it. 
South end of the island and the main. 


Small ships coming from the southward intending to enter Natal Road by the inner pas- 
sage, may pass mid-chanuel between Pulo ‘Tamong and the main, in 6 to 8 fathoms. When 
through, the course is N. by W. and N. 4 W. for Durian Point, observing not to come under 
9 fatlioms in passing about mid-way between it and Pulo Tamong, on account of a shoal of 
coral rock with 10 and 11 feet water on it, which lies in 7 or 8 fathoms. When near Du- 
rian Point, borrow into 5 or 53 fathoms; and in steering the same course toward the road, 
do not exceed 6 fathoms at the utmost, in passing it and Racatt Point, on account of the 
shoals that le off these points, in 6$ to 8 fathoms. The Snow Marlbro’ in 1791, struck, 
and beat off her rudder on 1 of these shoals, with Racatt Point E.4$58., Duran Point S. E. 
easterly, Cara-cara Hill North, Natal Hill N. E. by E., outer extreme of Pulo Tamong S. 4 
E., and another shoal with breakers 8. W. by W. After getting off, she anchored in 7 fa- 
thoms soft ground betwixt these shoals, about 2 miles distant from Racatt Point. 


There is a safe passage betwixt the 


AYER BONGY BAY, situated about 4 or 5 leagues to the S. Eastward of Pulo Ta- 


islands and MONE, has several islands and shoals fronting it; ships which do not intend to touch at Ayer 


To sail to- 
ward that 
Bay. 


Bongy, should keep well out in 26 to 30 fathoms after passing Pulo Tamong, or nearer to 
the islets and shoals off the East end of Pulo Batoa, than to the main, to avoid a shoal or 
bank, with irregular soundings from 15 to 4 fathoms coral on it, or probably less, and 20 fa- 
thoms close to. It is extensive, and situated about 3 leagues S. W. by S. from Pulo Ta- 
mong, nearly mid-way betwixt the main of Sumatra and the small islands adjoining to the 
S. E. end of Pulo Batoa, the latter being a large island in the offing. There are 3 small 
islands off the S. E. end of Pulo Batoa, and a dangerous shoal with some of the rocks 
above water, about 4 miles distant from the islands; when the rocks are on with the centre 
of the islands they bear S.S.W., and about a league inside of them there is 24 fathoms 
hard ground. 

If a ship is bound to Ayer Bongy, she may from the anchorage under Pulo Tamong, steer 
about S.S. W. between the main and the island in 5 and 6 fathoms soft ground, keeping 
rather nearest to the latter; from this island to Oojong Lalloo, the West point of Ayer 
Bongy Bay, she ought to pass inside of the shoal mentioned above, by steering along the 
coast in 9 or 10 fathoms, which will be about 14 or 2 miles off shore. By keeping in these 
depths, the shoal to the 8. W. of Pulo Tamong will be avoided, and the shore, which in this 
space contains some bays or concavitives, is safe to approach to 54 or 6 fathoms. 

The sea breaks on some of the shoals off Ayer Boney Bay, when there is much swell, and 
and between most of them there are safe channels, but the shoals are not always discernible 
when the sea is smooth. About 4 miles off Oojong Lalloo, with Pulo Pancal E.S. E.}5. 
there is a dangerous shoal having only 9 feet on the shoalest part, and 14 to 17 fathoms 
near it on the outside. The Prince Henry struck, and beat off her rudder on this shoal in 
the night, when running for Ayer Bongy, after having anchored in the evening in 17 fathoms 
hard ground, and parted from 2 anchors, by the rocks cutting the cables in blowing weather. 
Great care is requisite in passing Oojong Lalloo, for several shoals front this part of the 
coast, the situations of which are imperfectly known. The ship Sylph beat off her rudder 
upon 1 of them in 1796, with the outer extreme of Pulo Tamong bearing N.N.W., and 
the point with a small island near it, commonly called Oojong Lalloo, N. by W. westerly, 
2 or 3 miles distant. Most of these shoals are from 2 to 4 miles off Oojong Lalloo, and 
bear between S. by E. and §.S.E. from Pulo Tamong. There is a passage inside of all of 
them, by keeping within 14 or 2 miles of the main, in from 4 to 6 fathoms soft ground, 
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when passing Oojong Lalloo and the 2 next points to the S. Eastward; and then proceeding 
between Pulp Panjang and the main, to the anchorage under that island. This passage 
seems improper for large ships; and vessels of every description, by whatever channel they 
enter Ayer Bongy Bay, must keep a good look out for the numerous shoals. Pulo Panjang 
in lat. 0° 13’ N., is the largest island in the bay. 

The small Island Pulo Tanca, lies near Oojong Lalloo, betwixt which and Pulo Panca, or 
Pancal, situated about a league southward from the former, the passage is safe, and the 
depths 10 or 11 fathoms soft bottom; the passage into the bay is also safe to the eastward 
of Pulo Pancal, between it and Pulo Tellore, situated at the S. E. part of the bay; and there 
is also a channel with 6 and 7 fathoms water in it, betwixt that island and Oojong Seecar- 
boa, the S. Eastern extremity of the bay. A ship having entered the bay by the most con- 
venient passage, may steer for Ayer Bongy Flagstaff, situated on a bluff point or hill at the 
S. E. part of the bay, close to the North end of which, is the river and landing place. The 
common anchorage is abreast of the river bearing E. by N. 4 N. distant about a league, in 
43 or 5 fathoms good ground. ‘There is also anchorage under Pulo Panjang, the largest 
island in the bay, bearing about W.byS. from Ayer Bongy River, having a reef with 
breakers to the northward of it about a mile. Betwixt this island and Pulo Jambo or Sambo, 
a small island to the westward, there is said to be a clear passage. ‘To the northward of 
Pulo Tellore there is a reef with breakers, and another to the eastward near the main, which 


require care in passing through the channels contiguous to that island. 


To the southward of Ayer Bongy South point, which is of bluff appearance, there are shor w ts 


several shoals; ships bound from that anchorage to the S. Eastward, generally keep inside, of «- 
near the coast, until clear of them. Two of these shoals bear S. E. ? E. from Pulo Tellore,* 
and lie close together; from a small hill to the southward of Oojong Seecarboa, (called also 
Oojong Gading) they bear S. S. W., and are distant from the point abéut 4 miles. There 
is a channel between these and another small shoal bearing S.S. E. 1 mile from them, 
having in it 14 and 16 fathoms. H. M.S. Drake, on the Ist of September, 1809, struck on 
a'small coral shoal, with the peak of Mount Ophir E. by N., Pulo Tellore North, Lalloo 


Point N. W., off shore 3 leagues, having close to it 23 fathoms soft mud. 


MOUNT OPHIR, in about lat. 0° 4’ N. situated about 8 leagues inland, to the east- “o'r: 


ward of Oojong Seecarboa, appears like an obtuse cone by itself, separated from the chain of 
other mountains, and may be seen 110 miles in clear weather, it being the highest mountain 


on Sumatra visible from the sea. A Volcano Mountain to the southward, about 9 or 10 


ses inland, is somewhat less elevated. 


o the southward of Ayer Bongy Shoals, there appear to be other shoals in the offing Saati 


abreast of Passamane Bay, 1 of which about 2 cables lengths in diameter, is thought to 

have 3 fathoms on the shoalest part, with 21 and 22 fathoms close to it all round; the 

Prince Henry got on.it and saw the rocks along side, with Oojong Seecarboa bearing N. by 
W. 4 W., the largest of Oojong Massang Hills E. by S., and a small hummock East, taken 

for the true point, the trees on the low land just visible from the deck, distant about 5 

leagues. This shoal consisting of black coral, is not easily discerned. 

In the Luconia, high breakers were seen on another shoal, bearing about S. W. by W. from 
Oojong Massang, which was thought to be about 6 leagues off shore, but Captain Bennet 
thinks it lies 8 or 9 leagues from the shore. With the largest of the Massang Hills E. by N., 
there is said to be a shoal with breakers about 5 miles off shore, in 15 or 16 fathoms water. 


OOJONG MASSANG, (or Point Massang,) situated in lat. 0°17’ S. nearly, and about Onjong Mae 
10 leagues S. E. by E. from Ayer Bongy Bay, has a reef of foul ground stretching out about 


* These shoals are said by another navigator, to bear S.E. by S. from Pulo Tellore in a line; the southern- 
moet, distant from it about 4 miles. There are others about 6 miles to the S. Eastward of that island. 
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@ or 24 miles, which should not be approached under 17 fathoms; and near the point, are the 
3 Massang Hills, the middle or largest having a tabular form, and the others resemble hay- 
cocks. Between this place and the South point of Ayer Bongy Bay, which is of middling 
height, the coast is low, and forms the Bay of Passamane. 


If a ship departing from Ayer Bongy Road, intend to proceed to the southward inside of 


the shoals, where the lead is a good guide and the anchorage safe, she ought to keep in from 
5 to 8 fathoms within 2 miles of the shore until abreast of Oojong Seecarboa, and pass this 
point about 1 mile distant; she may then in day-light, borrow toward the shoals to 12 fa- 
thoms, but not under 9 fathoms toward the main, after the point bears about N. N. E., when 
turning to windward. When 8 leagues to the S. E. of Pulo Tellore, she may stand out to 
15 or 16 fathoms, and keep in these depths, or steer a course for Oojong Massang, without 
hauling into Passamane Bay under 12 fathoms, or approaching too near the shoals in the 
offing, observing not to come under 17 fathoms in passing Oojong Massang. 

To pass outside of the dangers, after being clear of the shoal 3 leagues S. W. by S. from 
Pulo Tamong, a ship ought to keep well out in 25 or 26 fathoms, gradually rounding the 
shoals off Ayer Bongy ; having cleared these, she should haul to the eastward to make Oojong 
Massang Hills, and round that point at 3 miles distance in 17 or 18 fathoms, then keep in 17 
to 20 fathoms for the outer Ticoo Island, observing to round it on the West side within a 
mile, in 16 or 17 fathoms. A ship departing from Ayer Bongy Bay, should, if this passage 
be adopted, sail out between Pulo Pancal and Pulo Tellore, then steer S. by E. and S. S. E. 
until in 24 or 25 fathoms, and not come under 20 fathoms until near Oojong Massang; a 
good look out is necessary, for the 3 fathoms shoal of the Prince Henry, mentioned above. 


TICOO ISLANDS, about 3 leagues to the 8. E. of Oojong Massang, are 3 in number, 

about 14 mile apart, and the innermost is the same distance from the 
The proper channel is within a mile of the West and South sides of the outer island, 
in 15 to 17 fathoms, to avoid a shoal bearing from it about S. W. by W. 4 miles in 25 fa- 
thoms, over which the swell may be seen to roll when it is abreast, if there is much sea: 
another shoal lies 8S. W. about 5 leagues from the outer Ticoo Island, no ground 50 fathoms 


near it. Should night be approaching, a ship may anchor in 9 or 10 fathoms, with the outer- 
most island bearing West, distant about 4 a mile. 


This island is in lat. 0° 23’ S., and bears 
S. E. 4 S. from Ovujong Seecarboa. 


In coming near to these islands from the southward, breakers appear, which seem to deny 
any safe passage among them; but betwixt the inner and middle islands, there is a safe chan- 
nel on either side of a small coral bank about a cable’s length in diameter, situated about 4 
of a mile from the innermost, and about a 1 of a mile from the middle island. It 1s steep 
to, all round, with 7, 8, and 9 fathoms betwixt it and the middle island, but the passage on 
this side is very much contracted by a spit projecting near 2 cables lengths from the N. E. 
end of the island. ‘This passage between it and the inner island has good room for an- 
choring occasionally, with soundings 64 and 7 fathoms near the small bank, to 6 and 5 fa- 
thoms close to the island, over a soft bottom. From the South end of the inner island a 
shoal stretches out near a 4 mile, with 54 fathoms soft ground close to, which must be 
avoided by a ship that adopts the inner channel, just described. To the southward of the 
middle island, distant about 3 a mile, the sea breaks on some rocks, to which a proper birth 
must be given, in ships that run under these islands for shelter from N. W. winds. 

To the southward of the Ticoo Islands there are several shoals, and a great many others 


lie scattered from hence to the southward of Priaman, which may be 
considered the most dangerous part of the coast. 


main. 


( Cassiqua, in about lat. 0° 36’ S., bearing about S. E. 6 or 7 leagues 
from the Ticoo Islands, is covered with trees, very small, with a sandy beach, and distant 
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about a league from the main. The passage in this track, inside of the principal shoals, is 
generally considered the best, by keeping in from 16 to 12 or 10 fathoms, and the coast is 
safe to approach to 6 or 7 fathoms in many places. Some navigators state, that there are 
no shoals under 16 fathoms on this part of the coast; others assert that some shoals are 
situated near it in 5 or 6 fathoms. ‘The best guide, therefore, is, after leaving the Ticoo 
Islands, to keep in soft ground from 16 to 10 or 11 fathoms, for the bottom 1s all soft, 
except when near a shoal. 

. The coast from the Ticoo Islands to Pulo Cassey is a little hilly, and lies about S. E. 
by E. A shoal flat projects out nearly 2 miles in some places, on which the depths de- 
crease regularly to 5 fathoms about 2 miles off shore. Exclusive of the shoal to the S. 
Westward of the outer Ticoo Island, already mentioned, the others bounding the passage on 
the West side, are 1 bearing about S.S. E. from the outer Ticoo Island, and nearly N. W. 
by W. from Pulo Cassey; when the breakers on it bore from West to N. W., distant about 
2 miles, the depth was 16 fathoms; another, on which the sea sometimes breaks, bearing 
about S. E. by S. from the outer Ticoo Island, and nearly N. W. by W. from Pulo Cassey, 
with 20 fathoms close to it on the East side; and there is 1 with 3 fathoms on it, bearing 


S.S. E. southerly from the outer Ticoo Island, and N. W. ~ W. from the northernmost of 
g that nearest to Pulo Cassey. Betwixt some of these shoals, 


the 3 Priaman Islands, bein 
there are sate channels; the ‘Duke had uo ground 35 fathoms in passing between 2 of them, 


about 5 leagues S. 8. E. from the Ticoo Islands. 


PRIAMAN ISLANDS, 3 in number, situated abreast of the settlement of the same tismmt. 


! 
chaunels, and 


name on the main, about a league distant, afford shelter from N. W. or Westerly winds, and baunel 
the northernmost has on it a well of fresh water, where ships are supplied. From this, the shoals. 
middle island is distant about 14 mile to the S.S. W., with 7 fathoms water in the channel 
between them; but a reef of breakers projects about 2 cables lengths from the West part of 

the northern island, with 7 fathoms close to 1t. The channel inside of the northernmost is- 

Jand having only 33 fathoms near the island, and decreasing gradually toward the main, is 

only fit for small ships. From the middle island, the southernmost 1 is distant 2 miles to 

the S.S. Eastward; and each of them is about $ a mile in extent. There are several shoals 
about 2 or 3 miles to the westward of these islands, on which the sea breaks in bad weather, 
having 14 or 15 fathoms near them; but betwixt them and the islands the passage is safe, 

by keeping near the latter, in from 10, to 6 or 7 fathoms. The northernmost of this chain 

or group of shoals, bears West from Pulo Cassey 2 or 3 miles, with a safe channel betwixt 

it and that island, in soundings 12 or 14 fathoms. On the East side of Pulo Cassey there 

is also a safe channel, with 6 fathoms near the island, decreasing regularly from 5 fathoms 
about 4 a mile from it, to 3 and 2 fathoms about 4a mile from the main. To the N.N. E. 

of this island, more than half way to the main, there is said to be some rocks, with 4 fa- 


thoms on the outside of them. 


PRIAMAN FLAGSTAFF, in about lat. 0° 40'S. bears nearly S. E. 4 E., 8 miles from eriamas 
Pulo Cassey ; the river is small, and the entrance so shoal, that a pinnace cannot go in until" 
near high water, and even then not without danger. A little way out from the mouth of the 
river there is a bank, having on its North and South ends 2 patches of sand above water; 


within it, there is 2 fathoms sandy bottom. 

If it is intended to proceed by the inner passage 
Padang, a ship after having steered along the coast in from 16 to 8 or 10 fathoms, 
when Pulo Cassey is approached, pass on either side of it at a small distance, as the wind fading vy 
will best permit, then steer through betwixt the middle and northernmost Priaman Islands, Pyssage 
and anchor inside, under the shelter of them. If bound to Padang, she may continue to 


from the Ticoo Islands to Priaman or +o eit trom 
the Ticuu I» 


keep near to the East sides of the middle and southernmost islands in passing them, and 
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may Jands, to Pri. 
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steer along the coast at a moderate distance until Pulo Ayer is approached, there being no 
danger in this part. There is a passage inside of that island, but it is advisable to pass 
about 2 or 3 miles distance on the outside, to avoid a shoal said to lie S.S. W. from it; 
when clear of this shoal, a direct course may be steered for Padang Flagstaff, or for the an- 
choraye under Pulo Pisang, should unfavorable weather be apprehended, where ships are 
sheltered from N. W. and Westerly winds, this being the proper road. 

Pulo Ayer, or Sow Island, (called also Pulo Carong,) distant about 14 mile from the 
shore, and 3 leagues to the N. W. of Padang Head, is small, with a reef projecting from its 


South end about a 4 mile: a shoal is thought to lie S. E. from it, and another to S. 5. West- 
ward, stretching out a great way. 


Padang Js 
an 


PADANG ISLANDS, are situated well out in the offing, 7 in number, having several 
dangers amongst them. They are named numerally, Pulo Sato or Ist, Pulo Dua 2d, Pulc 
Teega 3d, Pulo Ampat 4th, Pulo Leema 5th, Pulo Annam 6th, and Puloo Toojoo the 7th. 

Pula Sato is small, high, and flat, and the easternmost of these islands; it is distant about 
2% leagues to the W. N. W. of Pulo Pisang, and has a reef off its N. E. point about a mile, 
or an island just forming, called Pulo Passier. 


Pulo Dua is a little larger than Sato, and lies to the S. W., having a safe passage be- 
tween them. 

Pulo Teega, about 4 miles to the southward of Dua, and 3 leagues to the W.S. W. of 
Pisang, is the largest of these islands; breakers and foul ground stretch from it a great way 
to the N. Eastward, nearly shutting up the passage betwixt it and Pulo Dua, which is thought 
to be dangerous. 


Pulo Ampat, about the size of Dua, lies to the westward, bearing from Pulo Leema 
S.W.35S. 

; Pula Leema, bearing about N. W. from Pulo Pisang and Pulo Sato, is small, and | of 
the innermost islands; a reef is said to project from it about 2 miles to the S. W., and 
another to lie 2 or 3 miles to the N. E.; a navigator says, E.S. E. 2 miles from it; but on 
the North side it is clear, and there is thought to be a safe passage betwixt it and Sato. 

Pulo Annam, bearing from Pulo Leema W.4S,., is of considerable size, and appears the 
last island in coming from the southward, as Toojoo is not then in sights to the northward, 
and also betwixt it and Ampat, there is said to be shoals. 

Pulo Toojoo, the northernmost of these islands, is nearly of the size of the former, and 
bears S.S. W. 3 W. from Pulo Cassey, to the northward of the Priamans. A coral bank, 
bearing N. W. by W. about 3 leagues from it, should be approached with caution; for itis 
steep from no ground to 10, 7 and 5 fathoms, and there may be less water on it. Close to, 
and amongst all these islands, the water 1s deep, and there is no good anchorage. 


ceo teof  PADANG HEAD, im lat. 0°56'S., about lon. 99° 58’ E., having on it the Flagstaff, is 

petieracd’ @ high bluff head-land, with a rock close to it called the Whale, and forms the S. W. side 

adjaceut’ §~— Of the river’s entrance; about a mile up on the North bank, the fort and town are situated, 
but there are also houses and gardens on the opposite side. Bullocks, poultry, various 
fruits, and vegetables, may be got here at moderate prices; and excellent water issuing from 
the rocks on the South side of the river, which is conveyed in spouts to the boats. 

The river is only navigable by boats or small vessels in fine weather, the depths at low 
water being 8 and 9 feet at the entrance, and from 9 to 14 feet a little way inside, and the 
rise of tide is about 23 feet on the springs. It is very dangerous to enter the river when the 
wind blows strong at West or N. W., for the sea then breaks entirely across the entrance, 
and a continued breaker extends from Padang Head to the S. W. point of the shoal that 
stretches nearly from it to. within $ a mile of the North end of Pulo Pisang. This place is 


in possession of the English, from which gold-dust, benzoin, and other articles are exported, 
in exchange for opium, blue and: white cloth, and other piece-goods. 
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In approaching it from the offing, the head will easily be known by its bluff aspect, and 
the coast from it southward, being all bold high land; whereas, the land near the sea to the 
northward of the river is low, and all the coast is low from thence to Priaman, but far in the 
country the land is generally high. | 

A ship arriving when the weather is favorable, and intending to remain very little time, aschorse. 
may anchor in 12 or 13 fathoms soft ground, with.the flagstaff bearing E. 4 N. or East, dis- 
tant from the bluff head-land 14 or 14 mile. If the weather is threatening, or the stay to be 
3 or 4 days, it will be prudent to proceed to the proper road, under Pulo Pisang. 


PULO PISANG, about 2 miles S. by W. from Padang Head, is a small island about $ "0 Fis" 


a mile in diameter, where water may be got by digging wells 4 or 5 feet deep, at the foot of _ 
the hills; which although soft and pleasant to taste, is said to be impregnated with salt petre, 
and not very wholesome: the firewood is also indifferent. The rocky coral bank stretching 
about 40 yards from the shore of this island, is steep to, all round, and at the N. E. part 
there is a wharf for the convenience of landing; for ships trading to Padang, moor close to 
the East and S. E. sides of the island, sheltered from N.W. and Westerly winds. When 
these winds prevail, boats cannot pass between Padang River and the ships under Pulo Pi- 
sang, on account of the breakers stretching across the passage. 


All round Pulo Pisang there is a safe passag 
some places, particularly betwixt the North end of the island and the extensive shoal bank 


that occupies most of the space between it and Padang Head, on the shoalest part of which 
are only 24 and 2F fathoms hard sand; this passage is not above 4 of a mile wide, and Is 


seldom used by large ships. 
enter by the North channel, must bring the island well to the eastward, and round the anchorage. 


North end in 7 or 8 fathoms about the distance of a cable’s length, or little more: the water 
will shoal as she runs in, to 6 and 5 fathoms, which is the least near the island; but toward 
the main, and Pulo Pisang Kecheel (or Little Pulo P isang) lying near it to the eastward, 
the depths decrease to 4 and 3 fathoms hard sand. Having rounded the island close, and 
brought the wharf to bear W. by N or W. N. W., she may moor in 54 or 6 fathoms, about 
© cables lengths from the island. Large ships should always use the other channel in pro- 
ceeding to the anchorage under Pulo P isang, by steering direct for the West side of the is- . 
land, and rounding it on the South side about a § of a mile distant; after bringing the body 
of the island to bear about N. W. by W., they may anchor and moor in.5 or 54 fathoms 
mud, about 2 cables lengths from it, where they will be well sheltered from westerly winds. 


DEPARTING from the TICOO ISLANDS for Padang, if not intending to touch at 70 sii trom 
Priaman, ships frequently pass outside of the Priaman Islands and shoals, which is by some outnde the 


persons thought the best route. If it is adopted, keep in from 16 to 12 fathoms until within to Pao rr 
5 or 6 miles of Pulo Cassey, then steer out betwixt the shoals which lie to the westward of ~~ 
that island and those to the southward of the Ticoo Islands, until in 35 or 40 fathoms, and 

from hence steer to the southward for Pulo Toojoo; after passing near it on the East side, 

steer to pass Pulo Leema and Pulo Sato, also on the same sides, and from thence to the an- 
chorage under Pulo Pisang. If the wind is contrary, you ought not in working inside of 

these islands, to borrow toward the main in the bight to the southward of Pulo Ayer, where 

there is said to be a shoal ; nor too near the other shoal, to the S. S. Westward of that island. 


OUTER PASSAGE, from Oojong Lalloo (the West point of Ayer Bongy Bay) to goa trom 
Padang, seems preferable to any other with a fair wind,! but as the current near this coast Pclout, le 
generally runs with it, this passage is not to be recommended in contrary winds, particularly 
when bound to the northward, for it is destitute of anchorage. If you adopt this route, at 
passing Pulo Tamong, keep well over toward the islets off the S. E. end of Pulo Batoa, to 


e of 6 and 7 fathoms, but it is narrow in te chensel. 


The deepest water is close, or near to Pulo Pisang; a ship to 
To sail to the 


er to Meco 
oco. 
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avoid the bank nearly midway betwixt them and the main: having brought them to bear 
about N. W., steer to fall in with Pulo Toojoo. You may pass to the eastward of it, Pulo 
Leema, and Pulo Sato, then steer for the anchorage under Pulo Pisang, as directed above; 
or if it seem preferable with the prevailing wind, you may stecr to the southward, outside 
of Pulo Toojoo, Pulo Annam, and Pulo Ampat, then to the eastward betwixt Pulo Dua and 
Pulo Sato, keeping near to the latter in passing, to avoid the 2 fatlioms shoal, that lies 
about 4 miles S. by E.3 E. from it, and from the South point of Pulo Pisang W. by 8, 
southerly 2 leagues. From Pulo Sato, steer direct tor the anchorage under Pulo Pisang. 
It would be imprudent to attempt to pass betwixt Pulo Dua and Pulo Teeya, for the rocks 
stretching across, seem to deny any safe passage that way. 

If bound to Moco Moco, and not to touch at Padang, you should continue to keep out- 
side of all the inner islands adjoining to the coast, between which and the chain of large is- 
lands in the offing, there is a safe channel from 10 to 12 leagues wide ; buta small dry sand, 
about 3 or 4 leagues N. W. from Pulo Musquito, and nearly the same distance from Pulo 
Toojoo, must be avoided. It will be proper to heep nearest to the inner islands, and make 
Indrapour Point, to prevent being driven to leeward when northerly winds prevail. 


TO SAIL from PULO PISANG to the NORTHWARD by the MIDDLE PAS- 
SAGE, the course is N. W. by N., to pass between Pulo Leema and Pulo Ayer about mid- 
channel, in soundings 22 to 26 fathoms; by which, the shoal projecting E. S. E. 2 miles 
from Pulo Leema, and the coral patches near Pulo Ayer, will be avoided. Having passed 
these islands, there is no more danger till the Priaman Islands are approached, and the coast 
may be borrowed on to 10 or 12 fathoms, when it is necessary to anchor. 

On drawing near to the Priaman Islands, it is requisite to haul out for Pulo Toojoo, to 
avoid a large shoal bearing W.S. W. 2 miles from the outer Priaman Island. When well 
over toward Pulo Toojoo, a N. W. 4 W. or N. W. by W. course should be steered, to avoid 
the shoal bearing W. N. W. from that island, and others lying in 30 and 35 fathoms, toward 
the shore. When 5 leagues to the N. W. of Pulo Toojoo, it is requisite to haul in again 
toward the main, to make the outer Ticoo Island, for a shoal bears S. W. from it about 5 
leagues, having no ground near it with 50 fathoms line; and another shoal bears W.S. W. 
from it about 3 miles.* Being clear of these, a course about N. W. by W. should be steered 
to pass between the small islands off the S. E. end of Pulo Batoa and Oojong Lalloo, taking 
care to keep between 25 and 30 fathoms, for in 20 and 22 fathoms, lie several shoals; and 
in 34 fathoms, a very large and dangerous one. The soundings, therefore, must be the prn- 
cipal guide, in this run of about 15 leagues; which may be pursued night or day, with proper 
attention to the lead, and preserving the depths mentioned. 

When Pulo Batoa is seen bearing about N. W. by W. or W.N. W., it is proper to steer 
well over for the islands off its S. E. end, the depths will be from 16 to 20 fathoms, and 
when within 4 or 5 miles of them, a course about N. W. by N. should be steered until past 
the shoals off Natal; for it would be imprudent to come under 22 fathoms between Pulo 
Batoa and the Sugar Loaf, at the South entrance of Tappanooly Bay. If not bound into 
that port, Mensular may be passed on the outside at a small distance, to avoid the shoals 
in the offing. There is no danger in the channel inside of that island, except a shoal in 9 or 
10 fathoms near the main, about 4 of the distance from Battoo Barroo Point, toward Pulo 
Sokum. From Mensular, the best course is about W.N. W., preserving soundings of 26 
to 27 fathoms, by which the Triangle Shoals, and several others in shore, will be avoided. 
When the depths increase to 28 or 29 fathoms, a N. W. course will be proper, not coming 
under 22 or 23 fathoms: Pulo Lacotta will be seen, and the small sand bank bearing N. } 


re Another account places it §. W. by W. 4 miles, and Capt. Bennet says it lies S. W. 4 miles from the Ticoo 


t 
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W. from it, called Bird Island, is said to lie in 31 fathoms, having a reef extending to the 
N. W. 14 or 2 miles. Sinkel point, forming a bluff, covered with trees, will be next dis- 
cerned, which may be passed about the distance of 4 miles, the depths then decreasing to 
18 or 19 fathoms. Passage Island will soon be seen to the N. westward, and the greatest 
caution is requisite in this part, particularly if the wind is contrary ; sailing toward the island, 
it should be kept between N. N. W. and N. W. by N., in soundings 16 to 14 fathoms, for 
about 4 way betwixt it and the main, the middle bank extends nearly N. W. and S. E., 
having great overfalls upon it, in some places only 24 fathoms rocks. With a leading wind, 
Passage Island N. W. by N. is the best bearing until within about 7 a mile of it, and then it 
may be rounded about this, distance on the East side. Being through this intricate passage, 
a course about N. W. should be steered, then toward any of the northern ports, as circum- 

stances require; but great care is requisite in passing between lat. 3° to 4°N., for there 
are many shoals interspersed along the coast adjacent to Soosoo Bay, and to the southward 
of it; and some others lie 9 or 10 miles off shore, with no ground 50 and 60 fathoms close 
to them on the outside. These outer shoals seem to lie on the edge of the bank of soundings, 
1 of them is in lat. 3°04, and another in 3°30’ N., already mentioned in the preceding 


section. 


4th. COAST, ISLANDS, AND SHOALS, FROM PADANG TO FORT 
MARLBOROUGH, WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


d Coast fram 


FROM PADANG, to the distance of 8 or 9 leagues southward, the coast is intersected Comt 
by numerous bays and inlets, several of which being protected from the sea by the islands »=4wwe 
contiguous to them, form excellent harbours. The land near the sea is generally of mode- 


rate height, and farther in the country, it is more elevated. 


BOONGAS BAY, about 5 or 6 miles to the S. E. of Pulo Pisang is a safe harbour, with Roongas 


14 or 15 fathoms in the entrance, and from 10 to 6 fathoms inside; but there being a shoal tga isles 
and dangers. 


nearly in the middle of the bay, about a large } mile to the castward of the small island 
Pulo Cassee, it is proper for a ship going in, to keep near the North point, and anchor be- 
tween that side and the island, where she will be well sheltered. There is a shoal to the 
N.N. E. of Pulo Cassee, near the North side of the bay; but a ship may, by keeping near 
the island, pass in safety between it and either of those shoals, and anchor to the eastward 
of it, if she is to go sofar inside. At the S. E. angle of the bay there is a harbour or cove 
with 12 to 6 tathoms in it, secured from all winds, having shoal water projecting from the 
point and island that forms the N. E. side of its entrance. There are villages all round this 
bay, and from thence to Padang. About W. by N. 12 mile from the North point of the 
bay lies a dangerous rock, with 15 and 16 fathoms close to it, between which and Pulo 
Teloor a small island about a mile to the N. E. there is a safe passage ; but it is best to pass 

outside of the rock in 17 or 18 fathoms, and after bringing the entrance of Boongas Bay to 

bear East, or the middle of a small hill at the bottom of it, on with a high hill inland, a ship 

is clear to the southward of the rock, and may steer direct for the bay ; and when in the 
entrance, she must borrow toward the northern side, to avoid the shoal a little inside, 
already mentioned. 

There is a point of land about 2 miles to the E.S. E. of Pulo Pisang, that forms the 
North extreme of Brandy Wine Bay, opposite to Palo Teloor ; when that point is in one 
with a small hill near it, bearing N. by E. easterly, the same transit line passes over the 
rock mentioned above, and touches the West part of Pulo Seronda, or Bobeck, then on the 


opposite bearing. . 


re 
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ralosero  PULO SENARO, or LACRONE, bears §.S.W. westerly from Pulo Pisang, distant 


rounding §=— ADOut 6 miles, from which a reef always visible, bears S. W. by W. westerly about a league, 
we being nearly midway between it and the 2 fathoms shoal, mentioned to the southward of 
Pulo Sato in the preceding section. The water is deep from 35 to 40 fathoms around these 
shoals,-and between them and the adjoining islands ; if therefore the shoals are seen, or their 
positions known, a ship may pass between thém with safety. 
From Pulo Senaro about a large mile to the N, E, there is another shoal having on it 3 
fathoms, and about 2 miles S. E. by S. from the same island, there is a shoal nearly mid- 
way betwixt it and Pulo Seronda ; another shoal is said to lie about a league nearly S. by W. 
from the former island. 
Being bound from Pulo Pisang to the southward, and wishing to run out speedily clear of 
weawards the islunds into the open sea, a ship may steer to the S. W. to pass close on the N. W. side 
of Pulo Senaro, betwixt it and the reef that is always visible, observing, when the island is 
approached within 2 miles on the N. E. side, to give a birth to the 3 fathoms shoal, by edg- 
ing a little to the westward and avoiding a direct line that passes through Pulo Pisang and 
Padang Head, which also passes through the shoal. To pass out to the southward of Pulo 
Senaro, when distant 2 miles it should be brought to bear S. W. by W. or W.S. W., a direct 
course (about S.W.) may then be steered to pass close to its South point, and the same 
course continued about 2 or 3 miles beyond it, will carry a ship clear of the 2 shoals men- 
tioned to the S. E. and southward. 

The Snow Marlbro’ struck on a shoal, with only from 6 to 9 feet water over the coral 
rock, Pulo Pisang bearing N.N.W., Pulo Senaro S. W. 4 W., distance off the main 3 
miles. ‘The same vessel saw a sandy patch above water, surrounded by a large coral reef, 
bearing in one with Pulo Senaro S. E. 3 E., distant from that island 4 or 5 miles, Padang 
Head bore at the same time N. E. by E. | 

The Research found only 2} fathoms on a shoal, with Pulo Senaro bearing North, and 
Pulo Pergany E.S.E. This vessel had 4 less 4 fathoms on another shoal, with Pulo Se 
naro bearing N. W. distant 24 miles, and Pulo Seronda S. E. 4S. Pulo Pergany bearing 
East 4 or 5 miles, saw breakers on a shoal in one, with Padang Head N.b E. Had 5 


y 
fathoms rocks on another shoal, with Pulo Niamo bearing N. W., Pulo Ayer Besar E. by5. 
and Pulo Baby Besar about E. N. E. 


To sail from 


wfomtto THE BEST ROUTE from Pulo Pisang when bound southward, is to steer for Pulo 
the south’ = Seronda (or Bobeck,) =o from it nearly South, distant 8 miles, taking care with a 
working wind to keep Pulo Pisang to the northward of N. N. W. in standing toward the 
rock off Boongas Bay: when near Pulo Seronda she may steer about S.S. W. along the 
West sides of it, Pulo Bintango, and Pulo Marra, the next islands to the southward, and 
on either side of Pulo Niamo, or Musquito, a small island in the offing, distant about J 
leagues S. by W.  W. from Pulo Seronda. There is also a narrow, but bold and safe pas- 
sage inside of these islands, which having soundings from 20 to 36 fathoms, is gene 
adopted as the best; the only known danger in it is a shoal near 3a mile E. N. Eastwarl 
from Pulo Oolar, a small island about mid-channel between Bintango and Marra. Betwut 
the shoal and a spit projecting from the North point of Pulo Oolar, there is a safe passage, 
and it lies rather nearer to the islands on the East side of the channel than to Pulo Oolar; 
but the channel outside of Pulo Oolar, between it Bintango and Marra, is clear of danger. 


puomer, PULO MARRA, in about lat. 1° 12'S., and 1} mile in extent, is inhabited and affords 
“joing good water; there is anchorage in a small bay, formed between the N. E. point and a ree! 
ae that projects from an islet to the southward. There is also anchorage under Pulo Bintango, 

or Pergany, the middle island on the outside of the channel : and under all those contiguous 


= 
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to the main, that form the East side of the channel, there is anchorage from 10 to 20 fa- 
thoms, and shelter from N. W. or westerly winds. 

Opposite to these islands there are 3 bays or harbours on the main of Sumatra ; the nor- ?2ceeey 
thernmost, Soongey Peesang Bay, bearing about E. by N. from Pulo Seronda, has 2 rocks ¥” 
in the entrance, with 1} and 2 fathoms water on them; between them and the northern 
shore, close to the latter, there is a narrow passage with 15 and 17 fathoms, decreasing in- 
side to 8 and 9 fathoms: there is also a narrow passage between the islets that lie off its 
entrance and the southern point of the bay, but this place is not very safe for large ships. 

Soongey Peenang Bay, bearing about N. E. from Pulo Marra, is safe to enter, by steer- fone 
ing in about mid-channel, or borrowing toward the northern side at discretion ; in this bay a ™” 
ship 1s sheltered frcin mostly every wind, it being only a little open to S.S. westward, and 
the depths are from 16 fathoms in the middle, to 7 or 8 near the shore, decreasing to 4 and 


3 fathoms in the North part. 
PULO SAYTAN HARBOUR, formed inside of the 2 large islands Pulo Sabadda and Pale sayun 
{ tv sail 


Pulo Troosan, is about 5 miles in extent, N.W. and S. E. and very safe, the depths in it » sit 
gencrally from 16 to 8 or 9 fathoms, sutt bottom. ‘There are 2 passages into it, the northern 
1 about 4 of a mile wide, bearing East northerly from the North end of Pulo Marra, and 
close to the mouth of Soongey Peenang Bay; to enter the harbour by this passage, a ship 
must keep to the northward into the mouth of that bay, to avoid a 2 fathoms rocky shoal 
about a large 4 mile West from the North bluff point of Pulo Sabadda, which forms the 
South side of the entrance. This bluff point, the rocky shoal, and North point of Pulo 
Marra, are on the same transit line, bearing nearly East and West of each other, a ship 
must therefore, keep to the northward of that line in approaching the entrance of the har- 
bour, which is safe after having passed the shoal. The South entrance, about E.S. E. froin 
the South end of Pulo Marra, has in it 2 islands, and an islet farther out close to Pulo Sa- 
badda, which forms the North side, as Pulo Troosan does the opposite: the best passage is 
betwixt the 2 islands in the entrance, that between the southernmost and Pulo Troosan is 
also safe, with soundings from 10 to 20 fathoms, and they are about + of a mile wide; be- 
tween the northernmost island and Pulo Sabadda, there is no passage. Pulo Troosan 
appears as a projecting part of the main, and is separated from it by a very narrow passage, 
with 3 feet waterin #. Pulo Saytan, in the middle of the harbour, is nearly surrounded by 
shoal water and islets ; the N.E. arm of the harbour to the northward of that island, is full 
of shuals, and should be avoided. E. by N. from it, upon the main, and close to the shore, 


there is a watering place. 


DEPARTING from PULO MARRA, it is proper to steer to the S. eastward, passing To sait trom 
near the West point of Pulo Troosan, and from thence on either side of Pulo Babee-kecheel, southward, 
a small island about 24 miles to the southward of Troosan. Having passed near to this 
island, to avoid the shoal in the offing, a S. easterly course may be continued between Pulo 
Babee besar and Pulo Ayer, in moderate depths from 25 to 16 fathoms: from these islands, 
the Flagstaff of Pulo Chenco may be seen upon a round hill to the E. N. E., toward which, 

a ship intending to touch there ought to steer, leaving the small islands Samanky and Cassee, G,one. 
to the northward, and she may anchor off Pulo Chenco in 12 fathoms, ‘There is a harbour 
or cove inside of the island, with 2 passages leading to it; the proper 1 on the south side 
of the island, has 9 and 10 fathoms water, and there is from 7 to 4 or 5 fathoms inside, in 
the harbour. This is a place of considerable trade, and has a wharf for the convenience of 
lading and unlading goods. To the northward lies Chenco Bay, containing regular sound- 


ings, and good anchorage at the N. W. part, close to Loompoor Village. 


PULO AYER BESAR, in lat. 1°94’S., is the residence of a Malay Chief, and has paw ayer 
. K 3 esar, 
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neighbour. 


ncighbour On it a conspicuous round hill; on the south side of it, is Pulo Ayer kecheel, also inhabited, 
sad channels. and a rocky shoal projects from it nearly to the former island. The channel inside of these 
islands, and to the southward of Pulo Babee besar and the 2 small islands to the eastward, 
is 3 miles wide, and very safe. There is also a safe passage contiguous to the main, inside 
of Pulo Babee besar, Samanky and Cassee, by keeping nearest to the island, in from 7 to 10 
or 1% fathoms. Pulo Babee Bay, to the northward of the islands of that name, and on the 
East side of Pulo Troosan, has regular soundings, and is sheltered from N. W. and West 
winds. At Pulo Babee Gesar, wood and water, poultry and sheep, may be procured. : 
About a league South from Pulo Marra, and about the same distance E.N. E. from Pulo 
Niamo, or Muskito, a small isle in the offing, there is a rocky bank with 17 and 20 fathoms 
on it, and 40 fathoms a little way outside; but the only known danger near the passage be- 
Coral Shoals. tween Pulo Marra and Pulo Ayer besar, is a coral shoal with 2 fathoms on it, and from 27 
to 33 fathoms around. From this shoal the West point of Pulo Troosan bears N. 2° E., 
Pulo Babee kecheel N. E. by N.3.N. about 4 miles, which is the nearest island to it, the 
South point of Pulo Babee besar N.E. by E.4E., and the top of the hill on Pulo Ayer 
besar BE. by S. From this island 8. 3° W. distant 4 or 5 miles, lies a small dangerous shoal, 
over which the sea is seen to roll when there is much swell. ; 

To the eastward of the island last mentioned, there is the 2 bays of Battuwang, and Teloo 
Cassee, on the main, both containing good anchorage in moderate depths, but open to wes- 
terly winds. About 2 leagues farther ta the 5. E. is situated Batang Capay Bay, having 
also good ground for anchoring, and open to S. westerly winds. Nearly West from this bay 

34 leagues, and 24 leagues to the 8. S. W. of Pulo Ayer besar, lies Pulo Panneu, or Orange 
hie, Island, which is small, with 40 and 43 fathoms close to it on the outside. Captain Kirton 
places a shoal 2 miles E. by N. from it, the existence of which seems doubtful. . 
Other jalands 


her tals The other islands from thence to Ayer Raja, that front the coast at 2 to 5 leagues distance, 


Several Pays. 


near the 


are Pulo Tellore in about lat. 1° 38’S., distant 24 leagues to the S. E. of Orange Island, and 
. aa about the same distance from Tellore bluff Point, on the opposite shore; to the northward 

| of which, lie some rocks near the main, dry at low water; and about a league N. by W. 
| | from Pulo Tellore, there is said to be a shoal; from that island breakers also project 4 of a 
| mile. Pulo Ayer is about 5 miles to the S. W. of Pulo Tellore; to the N. W. of it about a 

league, there is said to be a shoal, and another about 14 mile to the southward. Sandy 
i island bears S. E. by E., about 7 miles from Pulo Ayer, and Tree Island bears about S.S.W. 
! 24 leagues from Sandy Island, having a reef of breakers to the N. westward of it abouta league. 


PULO BRINGEN, or RINGEN, the southernmost of this chain of islands, in about 
lat. 1°58’ S., is 4 leagues from the main, and 3 or 4 miles E. by S. 4 S. from Tree Island; 
there is a 24 fathoms shoal about 14 mile to the N. N. W. of it, and S. by E, from it about 
5 miles there is 3 fathoms on another rocky shoal. From 1 of the reefs of breakers, Pulo 
Bringen is said to bear S.S. E. ¥ E., and Tree Island 8.2 E. When in 24 fathoms about 
Q leagues off shore, with the Volcano Mount E. 4.N., and Pulo Bringen South, a sand in 
one with breakers bore N. W. $ W., other breakers S, W. 3 W., and a reef on which break 
ers were visible at times, W. : 


There is also a reef under water to the E. N. E. of Tree Island, rendering the passage 
= between it and Pulo Bringen unsafe. 


Opposite to those dangers in the offing, there is a.reef within 2 or 3 miles of the coast, 
a on which the sea breaks in bad weather ; it-bears from Pulo Bringen N. 64°E., distant 16 
a, 


, miles, and is on with Tellore Bluff Point, bearing N. N. W.2W. About 4 miles to the west- 
\ 


# 

ward of it, there are 15 and 16 fathoms water, and 24 fathoms near the a in the offing. 
Departing from Pulo Chenco, or having passed through between it and Pulo Ayer besar, 

if a ship is bound to Ayer Raja, it will be prudent in coasting along, to keep 4 or 5 miles 


off shore, in soundings from 20 to 25 fathoms, to avoid the angers near it; care will also 
® 
( : 
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be requisite, to give a proper birth in passing, to the shoals and islands in the offing described 
above; more particularly in the night, for in the day, with a good look out, most of the 
dangers will be visible, and a ship may then borrow occasionally to 15 or 16 fathoms. When 
Pulo Bringen bears about W. S. W., she may haul to the eastward for the anchorage of Ayer 
Raja, which is not much frequented, being considered unsafe with N. W. and Westerly winds. 


AYER RAJA, is not easily known, the village being about 2 miles up the river, but a Aver Raja. 
flag is sometimes hoisted fear the entrance. It may be known by a remarkable round hill 
covered with trees, near the sea, about 4 miles to the northward of the river's mouth, 
called by some Volcano Mount: when at anchor in 54 fathoms soft clay, with the Flagstaff 
at the mouth of the river bearing E. by N. northerly, near 2 miles, this Mount will bear 
E. N. E. 3 N., and Pulo Bringen W.3.N. It is prudent not to anchor under 8 fathoms, Azcteress: 
with the Flagstaff East, Pulo Bringen W.3$N., and Indrapour Point S. 4 W., off shore 
about 24 miles. If northwesters are apprehended, a ship may anchor out in 12 or 13 fa- 
thoms, in order to clear Indrapour Point, should she be unable to ride. 

It is dangerous to enter the river with a boat at low water, particularly when there is much 


swell, for the surf is then high on the bar. 


Geo, aite of 


INDRAPOUR POINT, in lat. 2° 5’S.,* lon. 100°55’ E., by Capt. Wm. Owen’s ob- Ge. sit 
servations, or 1°28’ West of Rat Island by chronometers, and 4! leagues to the southward Print: 
of Ayer Raja, is low, and its extremity covered with trees; as foul ground projects out a 
little way, it should not be approached too close. From this point the coast stretches to 
N. Eastward, and forms an extensive open bay between it and Ayer Raja, with Indrapour 
River at the bottom of it, a little to the southward of the latter place. From hence to Fort 
Marlborough, there are no islands near the coast, Pulo ak es being the southernmost of 
the chain or long range, which may be said to commence at Passage Island, near Sinkel. 

Leaving Ayer Raja, or the channel betwixt it and Pulo Bringen, a ship should haul out of 72, *,, 
the bay, and pass Indrapour Point at 3 or 4 miles distance; if the wind be steady, and ‘se 
bound to Bencoolen, a direct course may be steered along the coast, keeping from 2 to 4 or © 
5 leagues off; but with light winds, it will be proper to preserve moderate depths from 15 
to 25 fathoms, for anchoring if requisite, never exceeding 30 fathoms, nor borrowing under 


10 fathoms toward the shore, in case of getting into rocky ground. 


MOCO MOCO, in about lat. 2°34’ S., distant 11 or 12 leagues to the S, Eastward of Mo Mere. 
Indrapour Point, situated at the bottom of a small bay, is an English settlement and a place 
of some trade; the 2 points that form it are covered with tall trees, and about 4 or 5 
leagues to the N. Westward, a remarkable gap in the trees may be discerned in coming from 
that direction. Having passed Indrapour Point about 4 miles distance, a ship bound to 
Moco Moco should coast along about the same distance until near it, the houses and flag- 
staff will then be discerned, and she may anchor in 10 fathoms soft ground, with the latter 
bearing E. by N., and a remarkable peak inland N. E.3N., off shore 24 or 3 miles, 
Small vessels may, if requisite, anchor in 6, 7, or 8 fathoms. The country boats must be Anchersse. 
employed in landing, for a ship’s boat cannot, without great danger, on account of the surf. 
Near to Moco Moco river, is situated that of Mandoota, the mouth of which may be seen, 
in coming from the southward. About 3 or 4 leagues W. N. W. from Moco Moco, there is 
a bank of rocks and sand, having on it from 18 to 11 fathoms in most parts; but by some 
navigators it is thought to be dangerous, the sea breaking on it in blowing weather, and said 
to have only 24 or 3 fathoms water on the shoalest part; consequently, it should be ap- 


proached with caution. 


* Some navigators place it in lat. 2° 10’ to 20 12'S. 
K 3 Sm $ 
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ayer Dickets AYER DICKET, situated about 3 or 4 leagues to the southward of Moco Moco, and 
a little southward from a bluff point clothed with trees, may be known by a clump of tall 
trees, growing thicker on each side of the mouth of tlie river than any where else. There 
being a dangerous bar, the river is unnavigable, even for boats. A ship may anchor off it, 
in 8 or 10 fathoms. . 

A ship bound from the southward to Moco Moco, may round the bluff point to the North 
of Ayer Dicket in 8 or 9 fathoms, when the southerly monsoon prevails, and haul gradually 
into the bay, to prevent being driven to leeward. Between that point and Moco Moco, a 
shoal bank projects several miles from the shore, said to have only 4 and 5 fathoms rocky 
bottom on it in some places; and the coast is lined with a sandy beach, toward which, a 


Adjoining great swell generally rolls, and this is the case on most parts of it, particularly to the south 
—_ of the equator. , = 


Bantall; 


BANTALL RIVER, situated in a bay about 45 leagues to the S. Eastward of Ayer 
Dicket, may be known by 2 white cliffs a little to the northward of it, appearing from the 
offing like boats’ sails: in coming from the north toward it, a ship may coast along in 
10 to 15 fathoms, taking care not to borrow on the shore where the bottom is found rocky. 


The best anchorage in the road, is in 8 or 9 fathoms ouze and sandy bottom, with the white 
cliffs N. N. E., and the river’s mouth N. E. 
rivers, and 


aan Between Bantall and Ipoe there are the 3 rivers, Triamang, Ayer Etam, and Ayer Ruttah; 
coatt. Triamang, the northernmost, may be known by a small red cliff forming the low point on 


the North side of the entrance; the coast, embracing those rivers, may be approached to 12 
or 14 fathoms, regular soundings in most places. 


anchorage, 


tpoe,ama = AYPOUR, or IPOE, situated about 64 leagues to the S.E. of Bantall, where there is 

aujace, another river in the bottom of a bay, may be known by 8 red cliffs to the southward, and 3 
grecn hills near the sea; with the central 1 of these bearing N. E. by E., large ships should 
not anchor under 9 or 10 fathoms, where the road is tolerably clear ; farther in, the bottom 
is foul, and the water shoal. 


abark,and From the shore to the southward of Ipoe, a bank of foul ground projects nearly 2 leagues 
dangerous t¢ seaward, having on it from 6 to 10 fathoms, coral and coarse sand ; and on its outer edge 
there is a coral rock on which the Swallowfield struck, bearing S. W. by S. 2 leagues from 
owto poe, covered with only 14 feet water, and having from 8 to 16 fathoms all round. It 
aveid it = should not be approached under 10 or 12 fathoms, being very steep; there are but a little 
way outside of it, 30, 40, and 50 fathoms, then no ground. When Ipoe bears N. E. by E., 
a ship is clear to the northward of the bank and rock, and may then haul -nearer to the land 


if coming from the southward, but when abreast of this danger, she ought to keep about 
3 leagues off shore. 


eacinie: CAYTONE, in about lat. 3°29'S., distant about 6 leagues to the S. Eastward of Ipoe, 
the comt a" has a white cliff to the southward like a castle, and breakers to the northward near a mile. 
seri. = from the shore. Rocky ground with irregular soundings project about 2 leagues out from 
Directions to this place, and from hence northward, toward Ipoe; a ship, ought, therefore, to keep well 
‘wre,’ out in sailing between them, for about 4 leagues off this part of the coast where no soundings 
are got, the water will shoal suddenly if she stand toward the shore. Nearly midway be- 
tween Ipoe and Caytone, there is a small place called Sablat, appearing like an opening be 
twixt reddish cliffs; and Caytone has a similar appearance.. 
And from From Caytone the distance is 8 or 9 leagues S. Eastward to Fort Marlborough, and the 
Fart Maribe coast in this space is safe to approach occasionally to 11 or 12 fathoms, the soundings being 


more regular than farther to the northward; from 12 to 20 fathoms are good depths to pre- 
serve in sailing along. 3 


© * . « 
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LAY E, a small place about 2 leagues to the southward of Caytone, has regular soundings Lye, and 
off it; when in 9 fathoms with the Sugar Loaf bearing E. by N., Laye House situated in a , 

’ -. olley. 
small bay, bears N. E. 3 N. Polley, another small place, lies 14 or 2 leagues more to the 
southward, having some red clitts between it and the former place. 

Sunzy Lamo Point, about 2 leagues southward from Polley, and near 5 miles to the north- . on 
ward of Fort Marlborough, ought not to be approached under 10 fathoms, for a rock with Sengy Lane 
only 2 or 24 faihoius on it, and 7 fathoms close to, is distant about 15 mile from the point, ve aveides. 
bearing froin it and the Sugar Loaf when in the same transit line with gach other, S. W. by 


W., and from the flagstaff on the stecple about N. W. by N. 


BENCOOLEN RIVER'S entrance, situated at the bottom of the bay, about 14 mile to gencootee 
the N. Eastward of the point on which Fort Marlborough is built, has from 4 to 6 feet on™’ 
the bar, and from 8 to 12 feet inside. The English at first formed their settlement here, 
but they considered it unhealthy, and removed to the South point of the bay where Fort 
Marlborough now stands, on ground a little more elevated than the former, and is the seat 


of the English Government on the West coast of Sumatra. 


FORT MARLBOROUGH, vulgo, Bencoolen, is in lat. 3° 48'S., lon. 102° 28’ E., by ceo. até of 
mean of lunar observations taken by several navigators, and combined with chronometers. ce aa 
Captain William Rees made it 22°7’E. from Point de Gale, by 4 chronometers, their 
greatest difference 4 miles after a speedy passage from thence, which will place it in 
lon. 102° 27'E. By the same chronometers, he made 4°25, E. from Fort Marlborough to 
Batavia, which will also place it in lon. 102°27'E., allowing Batavia to be in 106° 52! E. 

The Fort and Town are built on Oojong Carrang, a point of land having a level appearance, 
and moderately elevated; but the land in the country to the North-eastward is high, and 
hilly; 1 of these having a conical form, called the Sugar Loaf, is the most conspicuous, 


serving as a mark to avoid the shoals adjotming to this place. 
The common anchorage in the road, is about midway betwixt Rat Island and the town, 


in 11 or 12 fathoms; under 11 fathoms the bottom is generally rocky, and also farther out, 
it is foul in some parts. The York anchored in 104 fathoms with the flagstaff E.by N. 4 
N., Poolo Point 8.8. E., and the Sugar Loaf N. E.4.N,, distant about 3 miles from the 
Fort, and had her cable cut through by the rocks. She afterward anchored in 12 fathoms 
clear ground, with the flagstaff I. N. E., Poolo Point about S. E. by S., and Rat Island 
S. W. by S. In the Atlas, we lay 20 days in April and May, in 11 fathoms clear ground, 
Rat Island S. W., Sugar Loaf N. E., Flagstaff E. N. E. 4 N., Black Rock Breakers S. E., 
and Poolo Point S.S. E.3 E. A ship ought not to go under 11 fathoms, and if she is to 
remain in the road for a few days, 1t may be prudent to examine the bottom, by sounding 
about her in the boat within the range of the cable, for ships do not moor, unless it be with 
a hawser and small anchor, to steady them. : 
ing it to the distance of a mile N. , scrape 


Close to the entrance of Rat Island Bason, and fronti 
Eastward, the bottom is generally soft, where ships may anchor in 135 or 14 fathoms under tuter Rat 


the reef that surrounds it, in the southerly monsoon. When the N. W. winds prevail strong, 
from September to March, a heavy sea frequently rolls into the road, making ships labour - 
greatly at their anchors, 

Captain Huddart, advises ships that do not go into Poolo Bay, or Rat Island Bason, in 
this season, to anchor to the eastward within a mile of the island, in about 15 fathoms, 
where the sea will be partly broken by the reef. ‘The saine business may be done from this 
station in favorable weather, as if a ship were in the road, for sailing boats passing to and 
from Fort Marlborough, are confined to 1 trip in 24 hours by the land and sea breezes; 
besides, the N. W. winds are those only to be dreaded, and if a ship part her cables, she 


may run for Poolo Bay with little or no canvass spread. 
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Inner Rust. There is an inner road with 4 and 44 fathoms water, a little to the northward of the Fort, 
and inside of the North and South breakers, which is sometimes frequented by small vessels in 
the fair season, for the convenience of loading and unloading. But if unacquainted, itis im- 

lative te paws, prudent for boats or vessels of any kind, to venture inside without a guide, fur several boats 

ne Seat have been lost upon the North or South breakers, which are not always visible when the sea 

breakers, is smooth; for then, a high surge is only at times seen to roll over the rocks, which would 
prove fatal to any boat that unfortunately got into it. | 

to proceed | ‘To pass from the road in a boat. through the channel between the North and South 

xboat. breakers, steer from Rat Island toward the Sugar Loaf, keeping this rather on the starboard 
bow until the steeple appear on the West, or Sea- Face, of the nearest bastion; or until a 
very conspicuous tree appear behind the South end of the N. W. or Sea-Curtain, of the 
Fort; the boat will then in either case, be inside, or past the breakers, and may haul in close 
to the shore reef, keeping along the edge of it until within the Fort, and opposite to the 
landing wharf. 

With a northerly wind, it is best to pass to the North and Eastward of the North 
breaker, by keeping 2 miles to the N. Westward of the Fort until the conspicuous tree is 
brought behind the N. E. end of the N. W., or Sea-Curtain; or bring the steeple behind 

the N. W. Face of the West Bastion, and you will avoid the North breaker, by passing to 
the N. Eastward of it. 

With a southerly wind, when coming from the road, it is best to steer for the town, and 
pass to the southward of the South breaker, and close along the edge of the shore reef, from 
its outer extremity to the landing place. 

Close to the North and South breakers, there are 7 and 8 fathoms on the outside, and 6 
fathoms inside of them. Nearly abreast of the Fort, a little outside of the landing place, 
there is a shoal patch in 34 fathoms, at a small distance from the edge of the shore reel, 
which is avoided by keeping close to the latter ; or that patch may be passed on the North side, 
by keeping a ow white house near the beach and the bushy tree nearly in a line with each 
other, when steering in for the landing place. This is protected from the sea by a rocky 
ledge fronting it at the distance of 150 yards; boats pass round the eastern point of this, 
and then haul in to the southward for the wharf. 

Bullocks, poultry, fruits and vegetables of various kinds, may be got here, and the country 
around has a pleasant appearance. The variation of the compass here, and along the West 
coast of Sumatra, is at present about 1° East, and is nearly stationary. 


uate, RAT ISLAND, in lat. 3°51'S., bearing S.W. by W. from Fort Marlborough, distant 
about 6 miles, is surrounded by an extensive coral reef, partly dry at low water; which pro- 
jects 14 mile to the N. W. of the island, and to the southward of it about 3 of a mile. The 
island is low and small, having on it a few palmira trees, and some godowns, or houses for 
receiving pepper, with a small battery of guns for its protection. To the northward of the 

ai puen. Bland, there is an excellent gut or bason in the N. E. side of the reef, with 5, 6, and 7 f 
thoms in it, and 3 or 24 fathoms at its upper end. Ships requiring repair, or having ¢ 
eargo to receive or deliver at Fort Marlborough, generally go into this bason, where they 
moor head and stern to anchors laid upon the bank on each side, or nearly ina N. W. and 
S. E. line, directly across the bason. 

The passage into the bason is close to the edge of the reef on the. West side of the en- 
trance, for severa] detached rocky patches bound the East side, with 7 and 8 fathoms water 
close to them, | 

The bottom in the bason is soft mud and sand, and the coral bank on each side being 2 
soft perpendicular wall, no injury is sustained if during the strong N. W. gales, a ship part 
her mooring junk or cable, and is driven against the §. E- side. Ships proceeding to the 
bason, generally anchor at the entrance, and warp into it; from this place, goods may 
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be conveyed to, or-from Fort Marlborough, with the same facility as from the road, the 

boats being able to make a trip daily with the land and sea breezes. Here, a ship is com- 

pletely sheltered from the sea by the reef; whereas, it often runs so high in the road, that 

pow are unsafe in the boats alongside, and they are frequently forced to run for shelter into 
oolo Bay, the Northwesters sometimes giving so short a warning of their approach. 


POOLO BAY, situated about 3 leagues to the southward of Fort Marlborough, is an ex- Pete tay. 
cellent harbour, secured from the sea by a neck of land on the North and West sides, which 
is generally called Poolo Point; that part fronting the sea is called the West point; and the 
eastern extremity, the East point; the latter is low and sandy, and forms the North side of 
the bay. When ships at anchor in the road, are unable to ride during strong N. Westers, 
they slip their cables if it is day-light, and run for Poolo Bay. In doing so, they should the reader 
steer South and S. by E., taking care not to come under 12 fathoms until past the Black tocks, nt 
Rock, and False Black Rock, as they may not be always discernible in blowing weather, tide bay. 
when the sea breaks much in the channel. They lie about half way between the road and 


Poolo Point, or 4 miles from the latter, and if the low sandy point of the bay is not brought to 
ey will be avoided. When clear of the Black Rocks, a ship should 


the southward of S. E., th 
haul to the eastward for Sillebar on the East side of the bay, and the depth will decrease 
gradually to 8 fathoms as the low sandy point that forms the opposite side is approached; , 
which at low water may be rounded very close, and when it is high water, at the distance of - 
a cable’s length; she must then haul up under the South side of it, and anchor in 7 fathoms 
with the extremity bearing about North, distant from the company’s pepper godowns a 
large 4 mile. Near the shore, the South side of the bay is shoal and rocky, and it would be 
imprudent to run too far into the western angle of it, where there is 4 feet rocky shoal, the 
ony 1 in the bay. 

fa ship should happen to lose all her anchors, she ought to haul close round the point, If estitete of 
and when well inside of it, she may run on shore in the mud without fear, opposite to the way rn | 
nearest tree, having previously prepared a hawser to make fast to it with the boat. 

Sillebar River's entrance, to the N. W. of the bay, has 4 feet water on the bar; from 
whence it stretches both northward and southward, near, and parallel to the shore, the 
southern branch leading to a great lake contiguous to the sea, to the S. Eastward of Poolo - 
Bay. The tide rises from 33 to 5 feet in the springs, high water about 6 hours on full and ; 
change of the moon; the bay being surrounded with low swampy ground, is generally consi- gyosent an : 
dered to be very unhealthy, and the water also of a pernicious quality ;* it is, therefore, little bey, mu 3 
frequented by ships. pernicions, | 

Ships driven from their anchorage in the night, cannot run for Poolo Bay without the risk ™a"t"™ - 
of getting on the low sandy point that forms it, for it will not be visible, nor do the soundings "** : 
answer as a proper guide, there being 8 and 84 fathoms very close to it, and nearly the 
same depths in a direct line from it to the N. N. Westward ; it therefore, seems advisable, : 
if a ship cannot ride during the night, to run out to sea, betwixt Rat Island and the 


Asia Shoal. 


DANGERS contiguous to this place, exclusive of the rock off Songy Lamo Point, 
and the North and South breakers off Fort Marlborough Point, already mentioned, are the yt 


following. 
* The Royal Bishop moored in Rat Island Bason, in 1784, having her mizen-mast sprung, she sent the long 

boat with an officer and 19 men to Poolo Bay, for the mast of the Myrtle transport, that ship having been con- 
demned there, on her passage from Bengal to England. They had provisions and 3 butts of good water, and 78 
were cautioned not to drink the water of Poolo Bay, notwithstanding, many of them whilst on shore drank of it, a 
rather than take the trouble of going to the boat, which proved of fatal consequence to many of them; for the | 
officer was confined to his bed during the passage home, and the boatswain, one quarter-master, and 8 men died 
during that passage. Poolo Bay is t to be most unhealthy during the southerly monsoon. 

i! 
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Middle Shoal, with 43 fathoms rocks on it, is situated nearly midway between the South 
breaker and Black Rock, and is on with the Sugar Loaf bearing about N. 42° E.; close to it 
on the outside, there are 9 and 10 fathoms, and 843 fathoms inside. 


Middle Shoal 


Black Rock, = CARRANG LAMPOOYANG, or BLACK ROCK, about 135 mile to the S.E. of 
the former, and nearly South from Marlborough 34 or 4 miles, is generally discernible by 
tlic sea breaking on it; inside of it the depths are 8 and 9 fathoms and the same outside, in a 
Fase oue. Stnall channel betwixt it and the False Black Rock, which lies about } a mile West from the 
other, with 32 fathoms water on it. This danger is on with the Sugar Loaf bearing N. E. 
by N., and in one with the Flagstaff on the steeple, bearing from N.3°E. to N.7° E. 
How to avoid "T'ese shoals are avoided on the outside by keeping in alyove 11 fathoms, and by keeping in 
about 8 fathoms or rather less, a small vessel may occasionally pass inside of them. 
Other shoals =~ Carrang Byang Byang, and Carrang Ikan ‘Tandoo, are 2 rocky shoals close together, with 
island. 5 and 6 fathoms water on them, bearing from Rat Island between West and W. N.W., dis- 
tant 2 or 23 miles; and betwixt them and the reef surrounding the island, there is a passage 
Toavoid Nearly a mile wide, with 16 and 17 fathoms water. To avoid these shoals, Rat Island 
a should not be approached nearer than 3 miles when it bears from East to E. S. E.; and as 
the Sugar Loaf bears from them N. E. 3 E., it should in coming from seaward, be kept 
to the eastward of that bearing until Rat Island bears 8. E., by a ship bound to the road or to 
Rat Island Bason, through the northern channel, which is spacious and safe. In working to, 
and steerint OF from the road by this channel, a ship may stand near the edge of Rat Island Reef on the 
by the North southward tack, and to 10 fathoms toward Songy Lambo Rock and the main. 
Other dane = Carrang Ikan Chaby, are 2 small shoals with 44 and 5 fathoins rocks on them, distant 


= about a mile E. N. E. from Rat Island, having a narrow channel with 10 and 12 fathoms 
Aicesat betwixt them and Rat Island Reef; a vessel to pass throu 
an o 


oh it, must keep within less than 
them. 150 fathoms of the Island Reef; or a full mile off Rat Island Reef, to pass outside of 
these shoals. 


Asia Shoal, 


CARRANG LEBAR, or ASIA SHOAL, extends East and West 14 mile, and is 
_ about a mile in breadth; although 4 fathoms is the least water that has been found on it, 

the bottom being coral and sand, there is a heavy ground swell on it, which sometimes 
breaks in bad weather; it ought therefore to be carefully avoided, more particularly, as it 
lies much in the way of ships approaching the road from the southward, and there may pro- 
bably be less water on some spots, than 4 fathoms. From Rat Island, the East end of the 
shoal bears 8.8. E. and the West or outer part S. by E., distant 5 miles; and from the 
West Point of Poolo Bay, the nearest part of the shoal bears about, W. by S. $5., distant 3 
miles. The Sugar Loaf bears from the East end of it N. N. E. easterly, and from the West 
end N. E. by N. northerly. 

To approach the road or Rat Island by the outside channel, between the island and shoal, 
through ‘hea ship ought not to bring the island to the westward of N.4 W. until within 3 miles of it, 
either si@€ then she may haul in for it and the road; or directly to the eastward, for Poloo Bay, 1! 

bound there. The depths between the shoal and Rat Island are from 22 to 17 fathoms, 
and in the other channel betwixt it and the main, generally 17 and 18 fathoms. Coming from 
the southward through this channel, a ship must keep within 2 miles of the West Point ot 
Poolo Bay until it bear East, and may then steer for the island: the point may be ap- 
proached within 4, or 3 of a mile occasionally in working, but a reef projects from it about 
4, of a mile, with 3 fathoms on its outer edge, and 13 or 14 fathoms close to. 

To avoid the Asia Shoal fully on the West side, when going in or out by that channel, the 
island may in passing the shoal, be kept bearing North. The approach to this shoal may be 
known by the overfalls toward the outer edges of it, if the lead is kept going. 


To sail 
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5th, COAST FROM MARLBOROUGH TO FLAT POINT, WITH SAILING 
DIRECTIONS. 


BUFFALO POINT, in about lat. 3° 58'S. a round bluff headland covered with trees, SuffeloPots, 
discernible from the Road of Fort Marlborough, is about 2} miles to the southward of the 
West Point of Poolo Bay, and they are frequently considered as one and the same. From coast trom 
Buffalo Point, the coast of Sumatra extends S. E. about 58 leagues to the West part of Flat pun’ soa 
Point, which is the South point of this large island, and forms the entrance of Sunda Strait 
on the North side. The whole of this extent of coast, is generally bold and safe to approach, 
and the land mountainous a little in the country; soundings reach out from the land about 
Fort Marlborough and Poolo Bay, to the distance of 4 or 5 leagues: and from thence to 
Manna, regular soundings over a sandy bottom are found, where a ship may occasionally an- 
chor in moderate depths, if it fall calin and the current be unfavorable ; but farther to the , 
southward, the coast becomes more steep, the soundings extending out only a short distance, 
until Little Fortune Island near Flat Point is approached, where soundings are got nearly 2 


leagues from the main. 
MANNA POINT, in lat. 4° 33’S., bearing nearly S. E. from Buffalo Point, distant 17 Means Peis 
adjacent. 


leagues, nmy be known by being a small hill with palmira trees on it, and is the next head- 
Betwixt them, there are several small places; 


Jand that projects considerably into the sea. 
Moreallam, about 4 or 5 leagues from Buffalo Point; Saloomale, about 2 leagues farther ; 


Pring in lat. 4°21'S., distant 11 leagues from Buffalo Point; Alass, 2 leagues more to the 
S. E.; and Penoo, near Manna. The coast in this space may be approached to 15 or 20 
fathoms, and in some parts to 11 or 12 fathoms; but from 18 to 35 fathoms, are good 


depths to preserve in sailing along. 
About 4 miles to the S. Eastward of Buffalo Point, there is a narrow spit with 7 fathoms 
rocks on it, 15 fathoms close to, on the outside, and 12 fathoms soft ground between it and 


the shore, from which it is distant about 2 miles. The spit extends parallel to the shore 
about + mile, opposite to a low point of land, and the least water found on it has been 


7 fathoms. 
At Pring, the Company's ships sometimes anchor to receive pepper; they should ANCHOF Anchorage 


there, in 12 fathoms muddy bottom; for farther in, the ground is foul and rocky on the 
edge of a shoal, projecting about 2 or 3 miles off shore. With the resident's house bearing 
N. E. by E. 4 E. distant about 3 miles, the Kent shoaled at once from 9 to 7 fathoms, 
and anchored during a strong gale, where she had the best bower cable cut to pieces in 1 
night: about # of a mile from the ship, the boat had 7 fathoms very rocky, and farther in, 


found the water shoal suddenly, the sea breaking there, when blowing fresh. 


Manna, is an English settlement near the point of that name; at this place the Come ana at se. 


pany’s ships touch, to take in pepper from thence and Penoo, and generally anchor in 10 or™ 


12 fathoms. The Europa, at anchor taking in pepper at Penoo, had the house at Penoo 
bearing N. $ E., and Manna E. by N. A small cascade falls perpendicularly from the 


steep cliffs, which line the shore near Manna, to which the Elgin East India ship dispatched 
a boat for water; but the boat was lost, and the crew perished in the tremendous surf, that 


generally prevails along this coast. 

Manna Point may be rounded in 14 fathoms, but not nearer, as a reef is said to project 
from it about a mile; to the southward of the point, there are 12 and 14 fathoms about 1} 
mile from it; but no ground 50 fathoms at the distance of 24 or 3 miles, for the coast to 


the S. Eastward becomes more steep. About 5 leagues S. E. from Manna, there is a place 
called Pathang, or Padang. 
L 
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CAWOOR, in lat. 4° 56’S., distant about 11 or 12 leagues to the S. E. of Manna, is an 
English settlement, near the South part of a concavity in the land ‘about 5 miles in length, 
where, in the small bay of Cawoor, ships are sheltered from southerly winds; and, in Sam- 
bat Bay, which forms the North part of the concavity, there is good shelter from N. W. 
and Westerly winds in 9 or 10 fathoms, sand and muddy bottom. From Sambat River on 
the East side, to Secoomiet or Bandar Point, that forms the western extremity, this bay is 


saad 
about 23 miles wide, having the village Bandar at the N. W. side, where there is a small 
river, and a level country. 


From the anchorage in the bay, Mount Poogong may be seen over the other land 
bearing E.S. E. 


The anchorage at Cawoor is in 11 or 12 fathoms, with the resident's house bearing about 
E.N.E., distant 1 mile, the South point of the bay S. by E. or S. $ E., 14 mile, and the 
western extreme of the land W.N.W., about 35 miles. 

The passage for boats going to the factory, is betwixt @ coral banks, and very narrow, 
with breakers on each side; about 100 yards to the westward of the factory, there is a small 
black rock, on the western bank, which must be kept very near on the larboard hand. 
Steering out from the anchorage to the westward, the depth increases regularly, but rather 
suddenly, from 14 fathoms in the road, to 42 fathoms sand and shells, a little way outside — 
of the bay. 


About ¢ a mile from the shore, outside of the South point, there is 40 fathoms 
water, and 20 fathoms close to the breakers. 


PULO PISANG, in lat. 5°8’S., lon. 104°63/ E., by Capt. William Owen's observa- 
tions, bears from the South point of Cawoor Bay about S. E. by E., distant 8 leagues; the 
coast between them is steep, and no soundings got except very close in. Point Poogong, 
about 3 leagues from Pulo Pisang, projects a little into the sea; and Mount Poogong in lat. 
5° 4'S., is a high remarkable mountain, situated near the sea, which bears neatly North 
from the same island, and may be discerned a great way from the offing. Pulo Pisang is of 
round form, about a mile in diameter, consisting chiefly of a bed of rock chrystal, and on 
the East side between it and the main, there is good anhcorage and shelter from N. W. and 
Westerly winds, in 12 or 15 fathoms. The Revenge moored in 16 fathoms with the island 
bearing from S.W.3$ 8S. to W.N.W.,, Sillaloo Rock at Crooe §. E.}E., extremes of 
Sumatra from S.S. E. to W. N. W. 4 .N., and the rocks about 50 yards off the S E. part of 
the island S. W. by S. Southerly, distance from the island $ cables lengths, and from the 
main 3 of a mile. 

To the northward of the island, about 4 way between it and the main, there is a reef of 
rocks on which the sea generally breaks, having 12 and 16 fathoms on the South side, 20 
fathoms on the West side, 12 fathoms foul ground to the northward; and about North or 
N. by W. from the reef, there is a patch of coral rock with 2 fathoms on it, seeming to pre- 
clude any safe passage for large ships betwixt the reef and Sumatra shore. Between the 
N. W. end of the island and reef, the depths are from 10 to 18 fathoms; but to the east- 
ward of the latter, the water 1s shoal; with foul ground, generally from 4 or 44, to 3 fathoms 
on the visible patches of coral rock. This shoal water and foul ground, extends from the 
North part of the island ina N.N. Easterly direction toward the main, so that it would be 
imprudent for a ship drawing much water to endeavour to pass between the island and the 
Sumatra shore; but a small ship by keeping about 2 cables lengths from the island, may 
come in from the northward, or pass out that way. Wood and water may be got on the 
main, to the N. E. of the island, and the soundings are regular in the road, from the Kast 
side of the island clos€ to the shore of Sumatra. A reef lines the outside of the island, 


stretching to a small distance, from which the depth increases quickly m standing to the 
southward, there being 36 and 40 fathoms about a } mile off. 
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CROOE, in lat. 5° 15’S., about 7 miles S. E. by E. from Pulo Pisang 
the bottom of the bay, is an English settlement, on the bank of a small river, close to the 
northward of Sillaloo Rock, navigable by small boats at high water. All round the bay, 
from abreast of Pulo Pisang to Crooe, soundings of 35 fathoms are got about a } mile from 
the shore, and they extend farther out from the latter place: but care is required, if working 
into Crooe Road, to avoid a Dangerous Rocky Shoal, discovered by Mr. M‘Kellar, of H. 
M.S. Billequeux, which ship touched here, and procured good water, bullocks, butfalos, and 


other refreshments. 


coast. 


. This shoal bears about N.+ W. from Sillaloo Rock 13 mile, from a remarkable tree near P»seerow 


the shore at the bottom of the bay it bears S. W., and is about 4 a mile distant from the 
nearest shore, and from the anchorage of Crooe about N. by W. # of a mile. There is 14 
fathom water upon this rocky shoal, 14 and 15 fathoms inside of it, and 18 or 20 fathoms 
to the southward, between it and the anchorage of Crooe. | 
Sillaloo Rock, appears like an island when seen at a distance; foul ground projects from it 
about 2 cables lengths into 10 fathoms, from thence sandy bottom to 54 fathoms about ? 
mile off shore. The anchorage is safe here, in the S. E. monsoon, being well sheltered from 
these winds by Carrang Pingan, the point that forms the South side of the bay, off which 
there are no soundings about 2 cables lengths from the breakers, and 40 fathoms close to. 


BENCOONAT, in lat. 5° 34’ S., bearing about S. E. from Pulo Pisang, 8 or 9 leagues, *°"*°°"* 


is a small town or village subject to Crooe, situated on the North side of a low point, having 
on it Palmira trees : the bay here, is interspersed with rocks, which stretch out near a league 
from the point, but there is a passage for boats or very small vessels, close along the shore. 
Siggen Point, about 3 leagues to the N. W., forming the western extremity of the bay, has 
a reef projecting about a mile or more, with 20 fathoms close to ; and between Crooe Bay 
and that of Bencoonat, soundings extend a little way from the land. The coast hereabout, 
and farther to the southward, is generally low fronting the sea, but inland the country is 


mountainous. A ship intending to touch at Bencoonat, should anchor well out, to avoid 


the rocky ground. 
Little 


© LITTLE FORTUNE ISLAND), called by the natives PULO BATOA KETCHEEL, ",, 
in lat. 5° 54’ S., distant about 4 miles from the main, bears nearly S. E. by S. from Ben- %*"* 
coonat 8 leagues; and it is low and woody, about a mile in diaineter. Along the coast be- 
tween them, soundings are found 3 or 4 miles from the shore; and in the vicinity of the 
island, the bank becomes more regular, and extends farther out, having soundings on it from 

2 to 3 leagues off the main. About 4 leagues to the northward of Little Fortune Island, a 

low point of land forms the northern extreme of a bay, where there is a village. When that 

Point bears North easterly, the Sugar Loaf N. E. 3 E., and the island S. E. 3 S. 10 miles, 

there is 27 fathoms sandy bottom, about 3 miles off shore. 

This island is environed by a reef, but there is good anchorage about a mile to the east- yn3* 
ward of it, in 8 or 9 fathoms, and a passage betwixt it and the main, with various depths, from jp4u,°" 
5 or 6, to 12 and 13 fathoms. There is also good anchorage in BILLIMBING BAY on 
the opposite shore, a little to the northward of the South end of Sumatra, where a ship may lie 
in 7 or 8 fathoms at the entrance of the bay, and small vessels may lie in 3 fathoms inside, 
sheltered from all winds. The small river Billimbing is on the East side of the bay, and 


there is fresh water at the S. W. side, inside of the point that forms it, from which a reef 
projects to the northward about 4 mile. Capt. W. Owen at anchor in this bay, in H. M.S. 
Baracouta, observed in Jat. 5°54’ S., Samanca Peak E. by N. 3 N., Billimbing Point S. E. 
3 S., outer breaker of its reef S.S. E. 3 E., Little Fortune Island W. 4S. 

The soundings are a guide in passing outside of the island in the night, and from thence 


round Flat Point, for they extend rather more than 2 leagues off shore ; and the bank is very 
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flat round the island. A ship coasting along with the wind from the land, and favorable 
weather, may borrow into 15 fathoms occasionally if the lead is kept going ; in the Atlas, we 
borrowed to 12 fathoms, when passing Fortune Island and the land about Flat Point, during 
the night; but that seems too near, particularly in a large ship. 

The bank of soundings extends far South from Flat Point, otherwise there must be a 
detached bank a great way out from it, on which the 2 following ships had soundings, as 
will appear by an extract from their journals. 

Bridgewater, 7th February, 1816, lat. observed at noon 6° 15’ S., the body of Keysers 
Island bearing N. 24° E., Low or Flat,Point N. 17° E., southern extreme of Princes Island 
S.47° E., sounded and had ground 54 fathoms. 

Atlas, 7th February, 1816, with the island Crockatoa bearing E. by N. 3 N., and the 
low land about Flat Point, on Sumatra, N. by E. at noon, had soundings of 50 fathoms, 
having steered 2 miles 5S. W. by W. from being in 28 fathoms at 11 A.M. About 5 leagues 
W.S.W. from Flat Point, there is a coral bank of 30 fathoms placed in some Dutch charts. 


FLAT POINT, in lat. 6°0'S., lon. 104° 40’ E., distant about 3 leagues to the S. East- 
ward of Little Fortune Island, is the S. Westernmost extremity of Sumatra, bounding the 
entrance of Sunda Strait on the North side; and the narrow neck of land by which it is 
formed, separates the deep inlet called Keyser’s Bay, on the East side, from Billimbing Bay 
and Fortune Island on the opposite side. The South part of this neck of land is low and 
woody, extending 3 leagues nearly East and West, the East end of it bounding the entrance 
of Keyser’s Bay, and called Tanjong Chinna, by others Flat Point; but the West end of this 
low land, is here, considered as Flat Point, and lies about 30 miles to the westward of Java 
Head. The ship Speke, in 1793, anchored on the East side of Flat Point in 17 fathoms 


sand, about 3 of a mile from the shore, where she filled up her water, and was sheltered 
from N. Westers. 


PRINCIPAL ISLANDS fronting the WEST COAST of 
SUMATRA ; with SAILING DIRECTIONS. 
PRIOR to any description of the islands off the West coast of Sumatra, it may be proper 


in this section, to notice some supposed dangers, said to lie to the westward of Achen Head, 


1 of which, called the Bale of Cotton Rock, has been long dreaded by navigators; its ex- 
istence, is nevertheless, very doubtful. 


BALE OF COTTON ROCK, said to have been seen in the country ship London, bound 


Cotton Boek. from Bengal to Bombay in 1767, which ship passed within 4 a mile of it, at noon on the 5 


th 
of May, and made it in lat. 5° 29’ N., and lon. 87° 57’ E. by account, from Point Palmirss. 
It appeared about 2 feet above water, 40 feet long, half that breadth, of a dark brown colour, 
and had something like moss upon it. They had no soundings in passing, nor did they send 
a boat to examine whether it was really a rock. | 
This is the substance of a letter from Mr. Callendar, then on board the London ; although 
another account states that he was upon the rock, which is inconsistent with his letter. 
Mr. Douglas, an officer in the Countess of Errol, country ship, ts satd to have been upon 
the Bale of Cotton Rock, in 1794, who made it in lat. 5° 25’ N., lon. 87°48' E., and found 


é 
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it formed like a ship’s bottom, covered with barnacles, about 230 yards in pi and near! 
6 feet above water, having soundings 120 and 130 fathoms on the East side, and on the N. W. = 
and South sides, no ground. 

Captain Le Meme, of the La Unie, French privateer, has stated, that he was on the Bale 
of Cotton Rock, in December, 1797, and made it in lat. 5° 18’ N., lon. 90° 40’ E., from 
Greenwich, by chronometer and lunar observations. He descrited it to be a small island, 

25 or 30 feet above the surface of the sea, about 50 or 60 feet long, and 20 feet in breadth, 
situated on a sand bank extending about 300 feet in a N. E. and S. W. direction. About a 
boat’s length from it, there is 20 fathoms water; at 4a mile distance, no ground 100 fathoms. 

Another danger or reef, is said to have been seen by Le Meme, in January, 1797, which Another 
he made in lat. 1° 20’ N., lon. 94° 20’ E. Night approaching, the boat could not land upon danger. 
it, but it appeared to be 8 or 10 feet above water, about a mile long from East to West, and 
no soundings 1 mile from it. 

That this reef, and the Bale of Cotton Rock, described by Le Meme, may exist, is per- 
haps not impossible, and a good look out is certainly proper, in ships which approach the 
situations assigned to them; there is, however, great reason to doubt the veracity of these 
statements, for, on enquiry in India, I never could obtain any information relative to Mr. 
Douglas, or the Countess of Errol ; and probably Le Meme’s statement does not merit much ; 
confidence. Unfortunately for navigation, some persons through timidity, discover dangers 
where none readly exist, and few that see an tmaytnury danger, examine it sufficiently to 
ascertain its real existence beyond doubt. Another commander, is said to have seen lately 


the Bale of Cotton Rock, but there is cause to doubt its existence. 


COCOS, in lat. 3° 6’ N., lon. 95° 19’ E., or 17} miles West of the N. W. extremity of Ye ste of 
Hog Island, bearing from it N. W., distant about 7 leagues, are 2 small, low islands, co- twasd 
vered with trees, separated from each otlier by a channel 14 or 2 miles wide, which is pro- 
bably not safe, as breakers project out a little way from the islands, with some islets or rocks ( 


close to the northernmost. 
The channel between the North end of Hog Island and the Cocos, should be approached Chane! be 


with great caution in a large ship, as a shoal bank is described in the journal of the ship ¢ Hes | 

Jane, to extend about 4 leagues ina S.S. E. direction from the largest Coco Island, on“ 

which, steering to the N. E. she shoaled suddenly to 7 and 64 fathoms. Atsun set, on the 13th 

of June, 1812, the Cocos Islands bore N. 2 W., and the N. W. point of Hog Island East ,when ( 

rocks were observed under the bottom, had % less 7 fathoms hard sand, then 64 fathoms: 

wore, and stood to the southward, increasing the depth regularly from 64 to 8, 10, 12, 14, 

20, and to 28 fathoms, sand and small black stones. ; 
The following extract from the Greyhound packet's journal, also shews, that the above f 

mentioned channel is dangerous, unless a ship borrow toward Hog Island. 
February 24th, 1783, at 1 P. M. saw breakers bearing E.S. E. 4 S., and to appearence, 

there is broken or shoal water all the way from these breakers to the Cocos, which then bore 

N. E. by N., and the North end of Hog Island East. We stood within 14 mile of the "s 

breakers, which are very dangerous, and if a ship stand in to the eastward between Hog 

Island and the Cocos, she ought never to bring the southernmost Coco to the northward of 

N. E., unless her distance from it is above 4 leagues. i 
Although ripplings occasioned by the currents or tides among these islands, sometimes | 


resemble breakers, and are liable to deceive navigators ; yet, it appears, by the above de- 
scription taken from the journals of these 2 ships, that the channel between the North end 


of Hog Island and the Cocos, is really dangerous. 7 
HOG ISLAND, the northernmost of the large islands fronting the West coast of Su- Geo. ste or | J 
matra, distant from it 17 or 18 leagues, extends nearly N. W. by W. and S. E. by E. about ™ 


y 
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15 leagues, the North Point being in about lat. 2°50’ N., lon. 95° 30' E.,* the South end in 
lat. 2°21'N., and it is about 3 to 4 leagues broad. It is high and hilly, covered with trees, 
and may be seen 9 or 10 leagues; several islets lie near the shore on both sides, and 3 or 4 
leagues from the South point, in lat. 2° 10! N. lie the @ Flat Islands, betwixt which and the 
South end of Hog Island, there is a good passage about 34 or 4 leagues wide, having no 
soundings at 70 fathoms, within 2 miles of the northernmost Flat Island, but the Baring 
found 26 fathoms in mid-channel, coral soundings, The water is in general deep near these 
islands, but on both sides of [log Island, there are sudden overfalls on several coral patches, 
that lie 1 or 2 leagues otf shore. On 1 of these, which bears about South from the S. W. 
point of it, there are very irregular soundings, from 30 to 20, and to 7 fathoms, or probably 
less water: about 24 miles outside of 1 of the islets that front the East end of the island, 
there is a 2 fathoms coral shoal, with 90 fathoms no ground close to it. As there is no in- 
ducement fot a ship to stop at this island, nor any safe anchorage about it known to naviga- 
tors, they seldom or never land there, although it is probable, there may be a harbour within 
some of the islets that line its eastern side. There is about 4 or 5 miles to the westward of 
the North point of the island, and 2 miles from 2 islets off that part, a coral shoal with 4 or 
5 fathoms on it, or perhaps less water. 

Capt. Lamb, in the Baring, experienced strong N. W. winds and southerly currents late 
in December, 1815, which prevented him from gaining ground to the northward, on the West 
side of Hog Island: but after passing round its southern extremity, he got the wind favorable 


for proceeding to the northward, and found no southerly current in coasting along the east- 
ern side of the island. 


PULO BANIAK, or BANIA,f distant 10 or 11 leagues E. S. eastward from the South 
end of Hog Island, consist of 2 principal islands a little separated, 1 lying to the N. east- 
ward of the other, with several small ones contiguous to them. From the 8. E. side of the 
easternmost or large island, a chain of islets, and some shoals project considerably, but by 
keeping near the Baniaks, there is said to be a safe channel between them and Passage Island, 
which is the easternmost of the chain. At the North end of Baniak, there 1s a bay in lat. 
9° 18 N., with coral shoals and a group of islands fronting it; there is a passage into it be 
twixt the 2 westernmost islands, and shelter inside, in from 16 to 9 fathoms water ; 2 ship 
may also anchor outside of these islands, but the soundings are very irregular, and the bottom 
generally coral. The North end of Baniak, and the adjoining islands that form this bay, 
bear nearly East from the 2 Flat Islands off the South end of Hog Island, and there 1s 
channel between them 8 leagues broad. On the northernmost Baniak Island, there 1s 4 


_ peaked hill like a sugar loaf. The southern extremity of the S. westernmost island is in lat. 


tow 
Tappanooly. 


2°0' N., and East from this extreme, there is a passage betwixt the Ist and 2d island that 
lie off the S. E. end of the N. easternmost large island, with irregular soundings in it, corally 
bottom. An 3d island which is round and high, of the same appearance as the 2d, lies to 
the southward of it 5 or 6 miles, and there are various depths in a safe passage betwixt them, 
generally froin 36 to 28 and 19 fathoms, by keeping nearly in mid-channel. Ships coming 
from the westward, if bound direct to Tappanooly with a fair wind, should steer for these 
islands, and pass to the southward of them, or between the 2 southernmost, then proceed to 
the eastward for Bird Island, leaving it on the starboard hand; having cleared the latter. 
and the shoal to the N. W. of it, a direct course may be steered for the North entrance of 
Tappanooly Bay. Some persons adopt the channel to the northward of Pulo Baniak, and 


* The Alfred’s chronometers, correspondin 
London’s chronometers, made it in this longi 
servations in my possessian, would 

+ Pulo Bania, 1. e. many islands 


g nearly with observations taken by Capt. Heywood, and with the 
ngitude, which is probably near the truth; although some other ob- 
place it 10 leagues more easterly. 
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from thence steer East, to go between Passage Island and the coast, as the ehannel between 
Pulo Baniak and Hog Island, and that between the former and the North end of Pulo N yas, 


are equally safe. 
Geo. dte of 


PULO NYAS, NAYS, or NIAS, the largest of the islands off the West coast of Su- 8. st.o 
matra, extends from lat. 1°35! N., lon. 96° 45’ E., nearly ina S. E. direction to lat. 0° 28’ N., 
and is 6 or 7 leagues in breadth. The northern extreme bears South from Pulo Baniak, 
about 9 or 10 leagues, and about 3 leagues to the N.N. E. of this extremity, lies the small 
island Pulo Baby, with a 40 fathoms bank close to it on the South side, and a safe channel 
between it and the North end of Pulo Nyas. Many other small islands line the shores of 
the principal 1, at ditterent places, some of which, particularly on the West side, stretch 
out about 3 leagues, also a shoal at the same distance from the N. W. part of the island. 
Although the coast is steep in some places, there is anchorage inside of the group of small 
islands on the S. W. side, at the entrance of Seirombo River; also at a harbour close to the 
South point, there is good anchorage in an excellent bay, where bullocks, buftalos, goats, 
and poultry, are in gr eat abundance, and water easily procured. The natives are said to be 

There is anchorage inside 
of the islands and shoals at the East point of the principal island, at the mouth of Nyas River: 
there is also, other places where a ship might anchor occasionally on the N. E. side, and betwixt 
the East and South points of the island. There is a fine river, about S. 8S. E. from Pulo 
Baby, where a ship may anchor in 10 or 11 fathoms, about North from the river. In ge- 
neral, the land is high, well clothed with trees, partly cultivated by the natives for rice, and 
this island was formerly, well inhabited : the people are of small stature, and fairer than those 
of the adjacent coast, the women more particularly, have always been in great demand at 
Batavia, and other Dutch settlements; therefore, from 500 to 600 of the natives have been 
annually purchased here, and carried away in the small vessels employed on this trade. 

Pulo Nyas bearing from E.N.E. to E. by S., 8 or 9 leagues estimated distance, at 10 
A. MI. 31st October, "1812 , Capt. Bean of the ship Lady Barlow, saw breakers from the poop 
bearing E. N. E., distant only 2 miles. Steered $. 8. E. 5 miles till noon, when the ob- 
served lat. was 0° 37! N., lon. 96° 39’ E.; by a good chronometer. 

If this was a real danger, seen by Capt. Bean, it lies much farther from Pulo Nyas than 
the situation hitherto assigned to any of the reefs fronting the West side of that island. It 
secms probable, that the supposed danger here stated, inight be the effect of strong currents . 
or tides, producing ripplings like breakers, but it will be proper to keep a good look out in 


this situation. 


CLAPPS ISLAND, (called Clappers Island by the Dutch) situated on the equator, in 
lon. 97° 34’ E., distant about 10 or 11] leagues S. by E. from the South end of Pulo Nyas, ™ 
and 7 or 8 leagues West from the N. W. end of Pulo Mintao, is low, covered with trees, and 
having some gaps in it, give it the appearance of several small isles, when first seen above 
the horizon. On the 6th and 7th of March, 1783, the Greyhound packet was near it, and 
describes a very dangerous ridge of br eakers to extend along the island to the distance of 3 
or 4 miles. 

Capt. Forrest, saw this island in the night, and called it a low flat island. The brig Olive 
Branch, also got near to it, on the 26th of September, 1808, and describes it to be a low island 
with gaps in it: the wind then blowing very hard at N. W., she lost her main-mast, and was 
forced to bear away through the channel between Mintao and Se Beeroo, to refit at Padang. 
In February and March, the current sets strong out to the S. W. in the vicinity of these islands. 


Geo. elite of 
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PULO MINTAO, named so by the Portuguese, called formerly by the English NAN- Ge ste or 
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TIAN, but BATOA* is said to be the name given to it by the natives, is the next large island 
to the S. Eastward of Pulo Nyas, extending from lat. 0° 1'5., lon. 98° 10’ E., ina southerly 
direction to lat.0°41'S., being about 14 leagues in length, and 5 or 6 in breadth. This, 
like the other large islands is moderately elevated and hilly, covered with trees, and many 
sinall islands line its shores both on the East and West sides, with moderate depths among 
them, and some of them form safe bays or harbours, little known to Europeans. The N. FE. 
point of the island is a bluff, with a reef projecting a 4 mile from,it, and a few miles to the 
southward, on the East side, is formed a bay called Lams Bay by the Dutch, in about lat. 
0° 5’S., where the Greyhound packet lay several days in March, 1783, and procured a few 
poultry, pigs, and cocva-nuts, at a dear rate, from some natives who came from the North 
part of the island, and the water got in a creek on the Mintao shore, was brackish. 

The Greyhound, when moored in 16 fathoms sand and shells, nearly in mid-channel be- 
tween Mintao and the island that forms the East side of the bay, had the extremes of Min- 
tao bearing from N. 35° W., to S. 28° E., the island forming the East side of the bay from 
S. 36° E. to $8. 80° E., off the N. E. end of which projects a long reef, dry at low water; 
2 other islands from N.5° E. to N.67° E., off the nearest shore 4 a mile. The mouth of 
an inlet also bore S. 64° W., which was found to be an arm of the sea, separating a low 
island about 3 miles round, from Mintao; and the other mouth of the inlet, is nearly oppo 
site to the South point of the island on the East side of the bay, distant from each other 

a mile. 

' After leaving this bay, the Greyhound, in steering for the N. E. point of Mintao, found 
the deepest water by keeping from the Mintao shore, toward the small island on the East 
side of the channel, having never less than 9 fathoms, except 1 cast of 7 fathoms; and this is 
said to be the only channel into Lams Bay, there being no passage in to the southward. 

The North part of the island does not extend above 11 or 12 miles East and West, form- 
ing a bay between the bluff point and another point about 3 miles West of it, which is foul 
on the East side near 2 cable’s lengths from the shore, but the reef on the West side may be 
approached close. Two ships may be sheltered in this bay from southerly winds, but itis 
open to the northerly monsoon ; and the Greyhound could not find any fresh water here, al- 
though it is the best place for refreshments, this part being inhabited, which is not the case 
at Lams Bay. The Greyhound anchored in 18 fathoms sand, off the bluff point 14 mile, 
Mintao from S. E. 3 S., to W. by 8.48., the outer small isle W. by N. $ N., Pulo Peni 
from E.3.N., to N. E. 3 N. 

The Greyhound weighed from hence on the 26th of March, 1783, and steered to the eastward 
for the bluff N. E. point of the island, and rounded the reef in 7 fathoms at noon, within $a 
mile of the point, lat. observed 0° 1!N. At3 P.M. anchored in 10 fathoms good ground, 
about 1 mile to the southward of the first small island in shore, to the southward of the point, 
aid about 3 miles nearer to it than when in Lams Bay, extremes of Mintao from N. 32° W. 
to 8. 31° E., Pulo Penir from N. 66° E. to the North end, shut in with a small island Ny. 
20° E., the Watering Creek’s mouth S. 19° W., distant £ a mile. Here, she moored, ut- 
bent sails, and lay upward of a month, caulking the upperworks, &c., procured plenty of 
firewood, and water in the creek, which is probably scarce in the dry season, as the boat 
was obliged to go 3 miles up the creek on spring tides to fill the water, which was then in- 
different, and few supplies were obtained from the natives, although the chief of the island 
visited the ship, so that she was obliged to go to Natal for supplies. 

It is said, that the Padang boats go annually to Mintao for dammer and oil. 

The West coast of the island extends about North and South nearly 40 miles, fronted by 
a chain of about 18 or 20 isles of various sizes, some of them several miles distant from the 
main island, dangerous to approach, being lined with reets and high breakers, and no sound- 


* Europeans generally apply this name to the island inside, between it and the coast of Sumatra. 
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ings very near them. About a league from the South point of the main island, there is a 
small sloping island, situated 1n about lat. 0° 45'S., said to have soundings of 30 to 40 fa- 
thoms between it and the point, with reefs to the S. E. and southward, between it and the 


N. W. end of Se Beeroo. 


PULO BATOA, called also Penir or Pinvey, but Cassanie is said to be the name given Pato Batos 


to it by the natives, situated about 6 or 7 leagues to the N. Eastward of the North end of 
Mintao, nearly mid-way between it and Natal, is of considerable extent, stretching nearly 
East and West, having some islets and shoals off its S. E. end, which have been already 
mentioned in the description of the coast of Sumatra, and a chain of islands and shoals ex- 
tend from it over toward Mintao. The South end of Batoa bears E. by N. from the N. E. 
point of Mintao. 

A. ship coming from the westward, and bound to Natal, may proceed through the great 
channel formed between the South end of Pulo Nyas and these islands, leaving Mintao and 
Batoa to the southward. This channel is safe with a good look out, but the prudent navi- 
gator will be cautious when near any of the islands during the night, as they are not yet sufh- 


ciently explored. 


Geo. site of 


SE BEEROO, or NORTH PORA, called Great Fortune, by the Dutch, extends $¢% us 


nearly N. W. and S. E. about 23 leagues, the North point being in lat. 0°56’ S., lon. 98° 
38’ E., by lunar observations, and bears nearly S. E. from the South end of Pulo Mintao, 
distant about 8 or 9 leagues, which is the breadth of SE BEEROO CHANNEL, formed 


be:ween it 


between these islands, but directly in the middle of it there is an extensive reef of breakers, ctasne 
which is in one with the small island off the South end of Pulo Mintao bearing N. W. and ana Miatao. 


N.W. by N. This reef is very extensive, for the brig Olive Branch, in passing to the south- 
ward of it on the 27th of September, 1808, saw the breakers extend toward Mintao as far as 
they could be discerned from the mast-head, and the southern part of them seemed to be 
about mid-channel between Mintao and Se Beeroo. When the breakers bore E. by N.3N. 
_ distant about 1 mile, she had no ground 70 fathoms ; but after passing the reef and bringing 
it to bear to the westward, she gut on a rocky bank with overfalls from 15 to 20 fathoms, 
when the South part of Mintao bore N. W. by W. about 5 leagues, and the extremes of Se 
Beeroo from S. 24 W. to E. 8S. E£.; steering from thence eastward, at a moderate distance 
from Se Beeroo, the depths increased to 25 and 30 fathoms, and shortly afterward to no 
ground. ‘The proper channel from the reef to the North end of Se Beeroo, is about 4 leagues 
broad, having soundings from 15 to 26 fathoms in it, by keeping within 3 or 4 miles of Se 
Beeroo: a little to the westward of a direct line drawn from the West end of the reef to the 
N. W. part of that island, there are no soundings, nor any to the eastward of the North 
point of the island, at the distance of 3 miles from the shore. The N. W. point of Se Beeroo 
is in lat. 1°0’ S., and 5 or 6 leagues to the westward of the North point of the same island, 
forming the entrance of the channel on the South side. Although little frequented, this ap- 
pears to be a good channel, and convenient for ships bound from the westward to Padang, 


because it lies opposite to that place. 


the S. Eastward for the N. W. part of Se Beeroo, to give a birth to the reef between them; ’ 
afterward, she may keep within 3 or 4 miles of the northern side of the latter island, in steer- 
ing to the eastward through the channel ; a stranger, however, ought not to run through it 
in the night, unless in a case of necessity. 

This channel has been lately more frequented than formerly ; the ship Elizabeth, Capt. Wells, 
went through it on the 3d of February, 1755, and Capt. G. Hayter, then 2d mate of that ship, 
made a plan of it. Capt. Bennet has gune through it several times ; Capt. Owen, also made 
a plan of this channel, in his passage aa it in January, 1812, in H. M. S. Cornelia. 

N 


When N. W. winds prevail, a ship steering for it, 
ought to keep well to the northward, and make the South end of Pulo Mintao, then steer to throvst #- 
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The ship Hermes, of Calcutta, Capt. Holl, was unfortunately wrecked on the reef South of 
Mintao, that bounds the North side of the channel, a few years ago, by not keeping over to- 
ward the North end of Se Beeroo. ‘The Cornelia, got soundings of 27 fathoms, abuut 5 
miles W. by N. froin the N. W. point of Se Beeroo, and by keeping within 4 miles of the 
North coast of this island, she carried regular soundings of 20 and 19 fathoms through the 
channel, and the breakers on the mid-channel shoal, were only seen from the mast-head. 

Se Beeroo, is generally high land, and covered with wood, higher in the middle than to- 
ward the extremities, with a sandy beach in many parts, and a great surf breaking often 
upon the shore. On the N.E. side, some small islands are said to lie a little way off; 
others are situated near the S. W. side and South point: betwixt these and the pnncipal 
island, there is a channel with regular soundings from 16 to 20 fathoms, according to the 
description of the Snow Jenny, which vessel, in January 1769, went through it, between the 
small islands and Se Beeroo; and to pass through it, her directions are nearly as follows. 

A ship intending to proceed for the Sumatra Coast, by the channel between Mimtao and 
Se Beeroo, and having been forced to leeward of it by N. W. winds, may occasionally pass 
through the strait to the southward of the latter. Steer in for the West side of Se Beeroo, 
with the highest part of the land bearing about E. N.E., but not more to the northward 
until in 17 or 18 fathoms white clay, which soundings will continue by keeping about mid- 
channel between it and the small islands that front its S. W. end. Having run along until 
the 3d island (counting from N. Westward) is brought to bear about West, the North point 
of the strait will be seen to the eastward. A boat may be kept a-head in steering to the east- 
ward, and the point on the South side of the strait, will soon be discerned, known by 2 tall 
trees about half a cable’s length from the other trees, standing on the extremity of the point 
among the rocks. The passage is clear until abreast of this point, but in steering from it to 
the eastward, a good look out from the mast-head is requisite, with a boat a-head sounding, 
for in this part of the passage there are many rocks on both sides, projecting from the islands 
that lie contiguous to the passage. The easternmost island near Se Pora, may be approached 
close in passing, to avoid great overfalls and shoal soundings on the North side of the strait, 
and a réef of breakers projecting from the S. Easternmost island off Se Beeroo. When this 
reef is brought to bear N. W. by W., the depth will be 45 fathoms, and farther eastward, 
no pround. 

bn the S. W. side of Se Beeroo, there are white cliffs a little to the northward of the N. 
Westernmost island that forms the channel, and this island has breakers and foul ground 


. stretching from it to the N. W. and Westward. 


S.W. point of Se Beerod, is in lat. 1° 47'S., lon. 99° 2’ E. by Captain Torin’s observa- 
tions, agreeing nearly with others taken in the Walpole; and the southern extremity is about 
3 leagues more to the eastward, and a little farther south. 


SEAFLOWER'’S CHANNEL, situated between the Islands Se Beeroo and Se Por, 
to English navigators appears to be a new discovery, made by Capt. W. Owen, who passed 
through it in H. M. Brig Seaflower, on the 10th of November, 1806, during the night. 
Being in lat. 2° 18’ S., lon. 99° 5’ EF. at noon, with the appearance of a clear passage open to 
the N. Eastward, between the Islands Se Beeroo and Se Pora, he steered for it N. E. by E, 
and afterward N. E. in passing through the channel, which he entered in the evening, and 

clear of it about 10 P. M. This channel is bounded on the West side by an islet that 
fies near the S. E. point of Se Beeroo, and on the East side by the N. W. end of Se Pora 
and an islet near the North end of the latter. These islets bear about E. 4 N. and W. 35. 
of each other, distant 12 or 13 miles, and when about ‘half way between them In mid-chan- 
nel at 83 P. M. the Seaflower’s place was lat.2°.0'S., lon. 99° 33’ E. or 1° 203’ W. from In- 
drapour Point by chronometer. The islet off Se Beeroo that forms the West side of the 
channel appeared to be in lat. 2° 1’S. deduced from noon observation, and 1° 26! West from 
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ene Indrapour Point. Capt. Owen, describes this channel to be 8 miles wide, clear of danger, 

et and they got no soundings at 30 fathoms in passing through. 

IRS The Seatlower, went ‘through this channel again, in 1808, steering about N. by F. 4 E. 

tks until clear of it to the Eastward ; ; and several ships have passed through it since that time. 
These observations of Capt. Owen, make the South end of Se Beeroo about 11 or 12 


HUB 
He le miles to the southward of Capt. Torins’s observations, which is very remarkable, as both are 
ayia scientific navigators. 

The Seaflower’s Channel, described above, certainly cannot be that through which the 


ff Ivbve 

a irk ve Jenny passed, as the latter was found to be intricate and winding, not above a mile wide in 

iyi tes some parts, with soundings of 16, 20, and 25 fathoins; whereas, the Seatlower’s Channel ts 

mn 8 miles wide, and apparently clear of danger. The Jenny, dheretore: must have passed cluse to 

yi the S. W. and South end of Se Beeroo, within the islands which front this part of it, and form 

het the N. W. and West sides of Seaflower’s Channel; otherwise, there must be a gut or strait 
through Se Beeroo, in about lat. 1945'S. through which this vessel went, if her description 


he correct: 


ee SE PORA, or SOUTH PORA, extends from the N. W. point in about lat. 2° 0'S., Geo, site of 
<S in a direction nearly S. E. to Point Marlborough, in lat. 2° 25'S., lon. 99° 58! E. which is me 
pe the South point of the island; it being about 19 leagues in length, and nearly half that 

t is mostly 


i breadth at the North part, decreasing “aradually to the southern extremity. 
oe covered with wood, rather less elevated than Se Beeroo, and both these islands are distant 


about 17 leagues from the coast of Sumatra. A little eastward of the N. W. point of Se 

os Pora, HURLOCKS BAY is situated, directly South of the small islands which front the jropes 

a shore, with soft ground in it and moderate depths tor anchorage; and there is a narrow *: 

iy) channel leading from it to an inner bay or harbour, farther inland to the S.W. The outer. 

bay being open to N. E. winds, the inner one must be preferred, and in passing through the 

narrow channel, the starboard shore should be approached more close than the opposite side, 

- which is rocky. This harbour is sheltered from all winds, inside of the point on the starboard 

ee side, where there is a red sandy beach, and anchorage in 8 to 10 fathoms, or in 5 or 6 fa- 

E thoms, close to the shore; the ‘depths i in the narrow passage going in, are from 4to6or7 

= fathoms. Captain W hitew ay, who discovered this bay, makes the North coast of Se Pora 
extend East and E. S. Eastward from it about 34 leagues to Cape Tilleroo the N. E. ex- 

treme of the island, with a small island called Pulo Se Gere, adjoining to the coast, from 

which to the entrance of Hurlocks Bay, a reef projects a great way out from the shore. | 

The East coast of Se Pora, extends from Cape Tilleroo '§. S. E. about 10 leagues to Point 

a Marlborough, and in this space, contains 2 considerable bays; Se Ooban Bay, about 3 
leagues to the southward of Cape Tilleroo, and Se Labba Bay, 7 or 8 miles more to the 

southward. 

Se Ooban Bay, may be known by a large tuft of trees on the starboard side going in; the Se Coben 
course into it is S. W., and a ship should keep i in mid-channel, (where there are from 24 to" 
30 fathoms,) to avoid the rocks projecting from the points on each side of the entrance. 


ae 

7 There is a brook of fresh water at the N. W. part of the bay, but the best anchorage is in 

if the South part, with the point on the South side of the entrance bearing about N. E., “in mo- 
After a ship has anchored, it will be proper to 


derate depths from 8 to 12 or 14 fathoms. 
examine the bottom around her, by sounding 1 in the boat, for in some parts there are patches 


? of coral rock. 
Se Labba Bay, is known by a round peaked hill close to its South side, called Turk’s Cap, 5. tenes 
Bay. 


! situated in lat. 2°17’S., which is seen from both sides of the island. In entering this bay 


the course is about S. W., and the depths 45 and 40 fathoms, decreasing to 14 or 12 fa- 
thoms Inside. Rocks project from both points, but farthest from that on the South side of 
the entrance, which must have a good birth in passing. There is a coral shoal nearly in the 
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middle of the bay, even with the water’s edge, to the southward of which, the bottom is mud 
and proper for anchorage. At either of these bays, a ship may be supplied with wood, 
water, a few hogs, yams, some poultry, and cocoanuts, from the people of the few straggling 
villages on this side of the island ; but the West side, is said to be destitute of inhabitants. 

Between Cape Tilleroo and Point Marlborough, the East coast of Se Pora is generally 
steep, but rocks project a considerable way from the shore in some places, particularly to the 
southward of the Turk’s Cap; and from abreast of it, soundings extend along the coast to- 
ward Point Marlborough. 

The West coast is also rocky, with some small islands adjoining, and the sea breaks high 
upon the shore; 2 of these islands, situated about 4 leagues to the westward of Point Mazrl- 
borough, lie close to the shore, and near each other; they are low and flat, covered with co- 
coanuts, and rocky to seaward. . 

The channel between the South end of Se Pora and North Poggy Island, is about 3 
leagues broad and very safe; there are soundings from 20 to 40 fathoms ona coral bank 
that stretches across betwixt the islands, when the Turk’s Cap and Point Marlborough are 
in one, bearing about N. W. by N.; and a little farther to the eastward, there is no ground. 
Point Marlborough is bluff, and moderately elevated, fronted by adjoining rocks. 


NorhPogy, NORTH POGGY, or NORTH NASSAU ISLAND, is about 7-leagues long from 
! | N. N. W. to 8.8. E., and about half that breadth ; the North point, called Cape Cuddalore, 
| | being in lat. 2° 32’S., and bearing 8. E. from Point Marlborough on Se Pora, distant about 

10 miles; the South point situated in lat. 2° 52’ S., forms the West side of Se Cockup Strait, 


which separates the North and South Poggy Islands from each other. They are both high, 
covered with wood, and may be seen 14 or 15 leagues. 
the adjoining 


the adj On the West coast of North Poggy, there is a group of islands, with passages and an- 
| chorage between the northernmost of them, called Pulo Laubo Laubo; but the best channel 
to the anchorage, is round the North end of this island, from which projects a reef; and on 
the East side, betwixt the island and the Poggy shore, is the road, where a ship may anchor 
in 12 or 13 fathoms, sheltered from all winds excepting those that blow from northward. 
Se Laubo Laubo village, is situated on the side of a rivulet at the S. E. side of the bay, 
, - where water may be procured. . 

andseCveke — Battoo Mongo, another village, lies near the S. W. point of the island, which is low land, 
and from thence to the South entrance of the strait of Se Cockup, the coast stretches nearly 
: East about 3 leagues, and is very rocky, with high breakers upon the shore. This Stratis 
r of semicircular form, containing several small islands at the southern part, and 1 at the 
| other end, which opens to the eastward; and although safe, it is not a mile wide in some 
‘places. The passage to enter from the southward is between the islands off its mouth, | 
called Pulo Serasso contiguous to North Pogey, and 2 called Pulo Supaw, near South 
| Poggy, by keeping§n mid-channel ; and on the West side of the other islands inside, where 
‘ the depths are from 10 to 15 fathoms. On both sides of the N. W. point of South Poggy, 
which projects out into the middle of the strait, there are small bays or coves, with soft bot 
tom and regular soundings, where a ship may occasionally anchor out of the tide; for it runs 

3 knots at times, in the middle of the passage. 
Se Cockup River, is opposite to this point, on the western shore, where fresh water may 
. be procured, and the village of that name is several miles up the river; there is also fresh 
water under the high land at North Poggy S. E. point, which forms the North side of the 
eastern entrance of the strait. This entrance is very narrow, the small Island Tongo being 
midway between the points, and both these and the island having rocks projecting a little 
way from them; but there is 20 fathoms in the middle of the narrow passage, betwixt the 
island and South Poggy Point. A little outside of the strait, about 4 a mile eastward from 
the point on the North side, there is a reef of rocks even with the water's edge, Pulo Se- 
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meter, when passing in H. M. Sloops Baracouta and Samarang in February, 1811. 
gmiying that the former is Low, and 
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rasso at the South end of the strait, is separated from North Poggy by a very narrow chan- 
nel, with from 5 to 10 feet water in it, fronting which there is a sinall island, having a rock 
upon it resembling a thatched house when viewed from the S.W. The sea breaks with 
great violence upon the rock, and upon the low rocky shore to the westward. 


Geu. site of 


SOUTH POGGY, or SOUTH NASSAU ISLAND, extends from the North point s2y't,¢. 
at the East end of Se Cockup Strait, in lat. 2° 50'S., about S. E. by S. 11 or 12 leagues to 
the South point in lat. 3°20/S., about lon, 100° 34’ E.;* and it is from 3 to 4 leagues in 
breadth. Several small islands lie contiguous to the western coast, and on the East side, a 
little to the northward of the South point of the island, 4 small islands form a circular group, 
with a harbour inside of them: the channel between the 2 northernmost islands has 10 fa- 
thoms in it, and there is from 6 to 14 fathoms inside of the harbour. This is generally 
called Southeast Harbour, which is the only place of shelter on the East side of South Poggy, 
but soundings extend along it to the North point, where a vessel may occasionally anchor 
opposite to some of the small villayes. 
The sea coast of the Pogey Islands, in several places where the land is low, abounds with 
cocuanuts; some small spots have been planted with pepper vines, but the natives are averse 
to labour. It is said, that on each of the 3 large islands, North, and South Poggy, and Se 
Pora, there were about 800 inhabitants, when Captain Forrest was tlfere about 30 years 
avo. The tide among these, and the other islands which form the chain, rises from 3 to 5 
feet in the springs; but currents are often found to run with the prevailing winds. 
LAAGE, or LARG,f and BERGEN, are 2 small islands situated to the East, and S. East- liye tare 
ward of the South end of South Poggy ; Larg bearing from it about S. E. by E. 9 leagues, - 
in lat. 3° 30/S., lon. 1° 12’ West from Rat Island by chronometers, and a small round island 
with trees on it, lies nearly close to the East side of Larg, joined to the reef which surrounds : 
them. Bergen bears about N. W. by N. from Larg distant 4 or 44 leagues, and the channel 
between them 1s safe. 
There appear to be some coral banks to the westward of Larg, very little known; pro- cor! vaste 
bably they are not dangerous. The Europa, on the 2d of May, 1797, steering E.S. E. to. 
pass to the southward of Larg, at 11 A. M. had ground 33 fathoms, next cast 17, 10, 9, 8, 
and 7 fathoms; she then hauled off S. W. and deepened in half an hour to 65 fathoms no ° | 
ground. When in 7 fathoms, upon this coral shoal, the East point of Larg bore E. by N.. ed 
about 3 leagues ; and at noon it bure E. by N. 4 leagues, when the observed lat. was 3° 39'S. 
Until this shoal is better known, it will be prudent to keep 4 leagues, from the West side of : “3 
Larg, in steering to pass it to the southward. The channel between Larg and South Poggy, 
seems wide and safe, according to the account of the ship Addington, which passed through 
it in July, 1804, or rather the channel between Larg and Bergen, which Capt. Owen passed , 


through in H. M. Sloop Baracouta in February, 1811. ¥: ; 


_~ 


TRIESTE, or REEFS ISLAND, in lat. 4° 3’S., about lon. 101° 29’ E., or 22 leagues geo. site of 
to the westward of Fort Marlborough,f may be seen about 5 leagues from the deck of a large *"#*1™s4 
ship. It is small, nearly environed by a reef, but there is a coral bank of soundings close 
under it on the East side, where a vessel may anchor occasionally, if drifted near to it by a. 
the current during calm weather; and some fresh water may be got upon the island, in the 
rainy season. ‘The channel between this island and Larg, is spacious and safe. - 


* Capt. W. Owen made the South end of this Island in lat. 3° 21’ 8. and 1034 West.of Rat Island by chrono- : 


+ In the Dutch charts, these 2 islands, are marked Laage and Bergen, si 
the other High, which have been transmuted by the English into real names, by 
¢{ Capt. Owen, made it in lat, 4° 33'S. and about 1° 8’ West of Rat Island. 


e corruption of Laage into Larg. | . 
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or 9 miles West of its position by Capt. Owen. 
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ENGANO, the southernmost of the large islands fronting the West coast of Sumatra, 
and distant from it about 20 leagues, is from 6 to 8 leagues in extent, of triangular form, 
having a level appearance when viewed far off, and may be discerned about 7 or 8 leagues 
from the deck. It is fortified by a rocky shore, with high breakers mostly all round, the 
rocky ledges projecting out 2 or 3 miles in some places, with irregular soundings about a 
league farther out, over a bottom of coral rock. .When passing the South end of the island 
in the Atlas, about 2 leagues distance, we had 23 fathoms red and yellow coral rock; at the 
same time, high breakers on the reets appeared about midway between us and the shore, 
On the East side, to the northward of the S. E. point, there is a bay inside of 4 small islands, 
with anchorage over a sandy bottom, and shelter from most winds in the upper part of it, 
which extends considerably into the land. ‘The islands are surrounded by rocks, except the 
innermost small 1, of a sandy soil, has 3 or 4 fathoms close to, on the inside; and there is 
anchorage near it, over a sandy bottom. The channel leading into the bay, is betwixt the 2 
outermost islands having 18 fathoms coral rock in mid-channel, and 7 to 4 fathoms white 
sand inside, between the inner island and the North point of the bay, and here it is narrow 
and bounded by rocks. ‘To the northward of the bay, there 1s a sinall stream of fresh water, 
but the landing in most parts is difficult; it abounds with good timber, fine fish, yams, and 
cocoanuts. Capt. Owen, visited this island in November, 1806, in H.M. Sloop Seaflower, 
and H. M. Ship Dover, grounded near Amsterdam Island, the largest of those fronting the 
bay, on the 24th of November, 1809. When at anchor in 5 fathoms between the islands 
for the convenience of watering, the lat. observed was 5° 27'S. the S. E. point of Engano 
bearing S. by W.  W, East point N. by W. 4 W., Eastern Island North to N.N. Eg E., 
Western Island S. 3 E., Small Green Islet 8.W.35S., Watering Place S.W.4W. Whilst 
watering here, the crews of the Dover's boats were attacked by the natives, and several of 
the people speared. ' 

‘Capt. Owen’s obscrvations, agree with those of the Dover in placing the anchorage be- 
tween the islands in lat. 5° 27/S., lon. 102° 38’ E.: the North point of the principal island he 
made in lat. 5° 19’S., lon. 102° 20! E., and the South point appeared to be in lat. 5°39'S, 
lon. 102° 26’ E. or 5 miles East of Rat Island, Fort Mar}borough. 

I made the South point in lon. 102°17' E. by lunar observations, and 2°58’ West from 
the peak on the East part of Princes Island, which places it nearly in the same longitude, 

An observation at noon taken in the Snow 
Fancy, would place the South point in lat. 5° 35’S., but probably it may be in lat. 5° 39'S. 
as stated by the above named officer. The island is well inhabited, by people nearly of the 
same colour, but stouter, and more active than the Malays, and go without clothing. They 
are armed with spears made of hard wood, pointed with bone or iron, which they use for 
striking fish, and.they have canoes that carry 6 or 8 men. 


Ships steering for Sunda Strait during the N. W. monsoon, generally endeavour to make 
this island, when not confident of the reckoning. 


SAILING DIRECTIONS to, and from the STRAIT of 
SUNDA, and toward the STRAITS EAST of JAVA: 
NORTH ‘COAST of the former, and adjoining ISLANDS. 


SHIPS ‘proceeding 'from Ceylon or the Coromandel Coast for Sunda Strait, whilat the 
S.W. monsoon is prevailing in North latitude, and the S. E. monsoon in South latitude, 
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from March to October, ought to run down great part of their easting with the S. 
soon, before they cross the equator. If they cross it in lon. 93° or 94° E., Southerly and 
S.S. Westerly winds, with variable squalls, may be expected to carry them to the S. East- 
ward; and a reasonable distance from the islands off the West coast of Sumatra may be pre- 
served, by making a tack to the S. Westward at times, when the wind veers to the §, E. 
A drain of current to the northward may sometimes be experienced, but a ship will generally 
make considerable progress to the S, Lastward by tahing every advantage of the shifts of 
wind; for, in the vicinity of the islands, or within a few deyrees of them, the winds hang 
much from South and 8.8. Westward ; whereas, in the ocean, far to the westward, the mon- 
soon will be found to prevail from the S. E. as a ship advances into South latitude, which 
will greatly prolong her passage, should she have crossed the equator far to the westward. 

If bound to Fort Marlborough, it will be prudent to get into the parallel of that place 
before the islands are approached, then steer in for the coast to the southward of Trieste Is- 
land, or betwixt it and Lary, as the winds may render necessary. Ifa ship is bound direct 
to Sunda Strait, it will be proper to keep well out trom the land untill she reach the entrance 
of the strait, where her progress will generally be more speedy than by keeping near the 
shore; although a fast sailing vessel may pass along the coast backward and forward, be- 
tween Fort Marlborough and Sunda Strait, in either monsoon. | 


SHIPS bound to Sunda Strait, from October to March, when the N. W. monsoon ge- 
nerally prevails to the southward of the equator, may follow nearly the same track recom- 
mended above tor the opposite season; if they depart from the Coromandel coast, and are 
enabled to run down a considerable part of their easting with the N. E. monsoon, before 


they cross the equator. 

Ships departing from Ceylon, in October, November, March and April, (when N. W. 
winds are seldom found to prevail mucf in South latitude) ought to stand off nearly close to 
the wind, if it blow from the N. E. quarter, and endeavour to make several degrees of 
easting before they are forced close to the equator by the N. E. monsoon, which they will 
probably experience in November, and March, at leaving Ceylon. In December, January, 
and Kebruary, this may not be always necessary, for the N. W. monsoon generally blows 
strongest in these months to the southward of the equator, particularly in the latter part of 
December, all January, and part of February. In these months, ships may shape a direct 
course from the South, or S. E. part of Ceylon, toward the entrance of Sunda Strait; but, 
even at this time, it is prudent to stand to the E.S. Eastward with the N. E. monsoon, 
until the bay is well open, to avoid strong westerly currents and light winds, which are liable 
to prevail in November and December, on the meridian of Ceylon, nearly to the equator; 
and in the space comprised between that meridian and the Maldiva Islands. 


monsoon, to make the Island Noesa Baron, in order to correct their reckoning ; for in De- 
cember and January, the weather is often thick near the South coast of Java, with strong 
westerly winds and easterly currents. Should a ship fall in with that coast much farther to 
the westward, and coast along it at the distance of 4 or 5 leagues, she will generally bave the 
winds more brisk near the shore, than if farther out in the offing. 

' Captain J. A. Pope, in the ship Minerva, bound from Bombay to China, with the Arda- 
sier in company, left Ceylon on the 11th of December, 1808, and fell in with Steep Point on 
the 3ist; they steered a direct course from Ceylon, and were considerably delayed by light 
winds. On the South coast of Java, they had fine weather and light breezes, which enabled 
thei to make the following observations in coasting along. 

From Steep Point, in lon. 107° 23’ E., by chronometer, a course E. by S. will carry a ship 
in sight of a remarkable bold headland, in lon. 111°6’ E., which appears to be the eastern- 


W. MONe tween March 


and October ; 


aud durus 
the opposite 
se€asoea. 


SHIPS bound to any of the straits East of Java, ought, in the strength of the N. W. To steer for 


East of Java 


{ 
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most point of a very deep bay, called in some charts, Inland Bay. About 80 miles E. by S. 
from this headland, is situated the point and islets of Tangala, and 2 remarkable hills near the 
shore to the westward. 

From the isles of Tangala, the course is E. by S. 4S. 70 miles to Noesa Baron, which the 
Minerva passed near, made the East point of Java on the 5th of January, 1809, and an- 
chored on the 9th, at Bally Town, in the Strait of Allass. 

The Anna bound to China by Sunda Strait, was embarrassed a considerable time in No- 
ber, ero vember and December, to the southward of Ceylon, by light winds and strong westerly cur- 
rents Bonth rents; and she did not reach Sunda Strait, till the 3d of January, 1793. 
ane The Britannia left Ceylon for Amboina, on the 6th of December, 1800, and with North, 

N. W., and West winds, she only reached iat. 3° 0’ N., lon. 81° 0’ E., on the 11th, having ex- 
perienced a daily current of 60 miles, and sometimes more, steering to the W.N. W. and 
Westward.* Thecurrent then abated, and changed to the eastward on the 12th; she crossed 
the equator on the 16th, and with a continuance of W.N.W. and W.S. W. winds and 
changeable currents, mostly setting to the eastward, she saw the South coast of Java on the 
26th; had then strong westerly winds, squally weather, and rain, with a current of 30 miles 
on some days to the eastward, with which she anchored in Sapy Bay, on the Ist of Jan. 1801. 
abstracts or He Canton, and fleet for China, in company, left Ceylon on the 30th of December, 
pusages trom 1796, made the S. E. part of Java, on the 27th of January, 1797, and anchored in Allass 
Island Java. Strait on the 29th. 

In the latter part of November, and the first part of December, 1794, the Woodford, and 
fleet, for China, had brisk westerly winds steering direct from Ceylon to Sunda Strait. 

In the Atlas, we left Point de Galle for Batavia, on the 8th of January, 1786, and 2 days 
kept nearly close hauled to the N. E. monsoon, blowing then fresh at N. E. by E., which 
decreased on the day following, and was succeeded by variable breezes. On the 12th, in 
lat. 2°40' N., lon. 833° E., a strong N. N. W. monsoon commenced, with which we crossed 
the equator on the 15th, in lon:91° E.; the wind veered afterward to West, and continued 
mostly between N.W. and 8. W., with cloudy weather and much rain, until in lat. 54°, 
lon. 100° E., we had faint breezes 3 days: strong N. W. winds returned, with which we 
passed Engano on the 25th, and entered Sunda Strait on the following day. 

In February, light winds frequently are experienced in the track between Ceylon and the 
N. W. end of Sumatra ; if, therefore, a ship, after leaving that island, meet with light winds 
in North latitude, she should approach the equator without loss of time, where N. Westerly 
and variable winds may generally be expected in February, and part of March. 


In November 


Instructions INSTRUCTIONS for approaching JAVA HEAD, throughout the year, are given in 

ingive Vol. Ist of this work, under the title “ Directions to sail from St. Paul, to the Strait of 

— Sunda.” Nevertheless, it may sometimes be expedient, to deviate in some degree from ge 

neral rules, as the winds and currents are liable to differ in some months of 1 year, from thet 

direction in the corresponding months of another year, as may be seen by the following 
example. 

In May and June, it is always thought safe to fall in with the land to the eastward df 

Java Head, if bound into Sunda Strait, as the S. E. monsoon generally prevails in these 

. months along the South coast of Java. The Cadogan, however, fell in with Java Head 0 

the 24th of May, 1729, and experienced variable winds from the westward, with S. Easterly 


* Although the Anna, Britannia, and some other ships, have experienced strong westerly currents to the south 

_-ward of Ceylon in November and December, which panae their passage, and the former had very light winds; 
this does not always happen, for the Bahar left Cape Comorin on the 16th of December, steered from thence S.5. E., 
crossed the equator on the 20th; here, she got strong N. W. winds, and made a quick passage to Sunda Strait. 
The Sulivan, several years after, followed the same track as the Bahar did, an was equally fortunate. 
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currents, which kept her working in sight of the head till the 10th of June, and prevented 
her fioin reaching Bencoolen unul the 20th of this monti:. 

The Montagu, bound to Amoy im China, fell in with the South coast of Java well to the 
eastward of Java Head on the 8th of October, 1703, where she had variable baffling winds, 
and a constant current of 2 to 2} iniles per hour setting to the eastward. She got soundings 
generally within 3 or 4 leagues of the coast, excepting In the great bay to the East of Java 
Head, no ground was obtained with 100 fathoms line within a mile of the shore. Although 
she trequently anchored, to prevent losing ground by the current, and ulumately got 8. E. and 
Easterly winds, yet she did not vet round Java Head, into the strait until the 22d of that 
month. It is therefore, advisable, to steer nearly direct for Java Head, in most seasons, if a 
ship's longitude is correctly known, borrowing a little to the eastward or westward when it is 
approached, as may be required by the prevailing wind, or other circumstances at the time. 


SHIPS bound from JAVA HEAD for Bombay, ought to run down their westing in the S. E. and to eau 
trade, and adopt the southern route, between the Chagos and Seychelle Islands, from March wart tis: 
to September. Should they approach near the equator early in April, or in October, when °°" 
N. W. and Northerly winds prevail in North latitude at the changing of the monsoons, they 
may if the wind incline from the West and N. W., steer to the northward on the East side 
of the Maldiva Islands, and endeavonr not to fall in with the Malabar Coast until past Cali- 
cut or Mount Dilly. But if several degrees to the westward of the Maldiva Islands when 
the equator is approached, the Lest passage to Bombay may be expected in April, part of 
September, and October, by keeping to the westward of the Islands, and avoiding the coast. 

From Octobcr till March, it will be advisable to cross the equator nearly on the meridian 
of the South end ot Ceylon, as westerly winds are liable to prevail near the equator and 
from thence a few degrees to the northward, which will be favorable for steering to fall in 
with the Jand about Dondre Head or Point de Galle ; afterward they may cross the Gulf of 
Manar, and follow the directions for sailing along the Malabar Coast, given in the first vo- 
lume of this work, under the head “ Monsoons, Land and Sea-breezes, and Currents, on the 
Wes‘ern side of Hindvostan.” 

Ships bound from Java Head to Madras in the S. W. monsoon, ought to make the Friar’s 
Flood on the East part of Ceylon, or at all events not fall to the northward of their port. 
If bound tu Madras or Bengal in the N. E. monsoon, they ought to borrow within 2° or 3° | 
of Hog Island or Achen Head, in passing into the Bay of Bengal, and follow the directions 
given for ships proceeding from Europe by the “Outer Passage, to places on either side 
the Bay of Bengal.” 3 

SUNDA STRAIT, has 2 channels which lead into it from the westward, the small 
channel between the West end of Java and Prince's Island, and the great channel to the , 
northward of this island, betwixt it and the South coast of Sumatra, now to be described; A 
this coust is indented by 2 large bays, and several islands and rocks front it of various sizes. 


Entrance of 
Sanda Strait. { 


SEMANKO, or KEYSER'S BAY, formed to the North and N. E. of Tanjong Chinna, Keyer's Bay Q 
projects into the land about 5 leagues ina N, Westerly direction, and 1s about 3 leagues om tad. 
wide, having various depths from 50 to 100 fathoms at the entrance, to 10 and 15 fathoins 
inside along the western shore, and at the upper part, where the anchorage 1s good over a 
muddy bottom: the village of Borne stands close to the N. W. end of the bay, where there 
are some shoal rivulets; the shores are generally low, and the land marshy near the sea, : 
but in some places there are pepper plantations. The ship Speke, in 1793, anchored in 15 | 
fathoins about 14 mile E. N. E. from the mouth of Borne rivulet, which the long buat could 
not enter ; here, refreshments of all kinds were procured trom the Dutch Resident. A little | 
inland trom the N. W. angle of the bay, stands a high conical mountain, called Samanca 

N 
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or Semanco Peak, also Keyser’s Peak ; and to the eastward, between it and Lampoon Bay, 
there are other mountains, the highest of them called Lampoon Peak: these mountains are 
discernible a great way at sea, in clear weather, by ships running for Sunda Strait. 
Tubooan, or WKeyser’s Island, situated in the middle of the entrance of the bay, is high, 
bold, and sate to approach, the channel on either side of it being spacious and clear of dan- 
ger; but the water is deep, and the bottom rocky in some places. On the N. E. side of the 
island there is anchorage in 15 or 16 fathoms, sandy bottom, about a mile from the shore; 
and near the East point, there is a salt water creek, having 6 feet water at the entrance, 
with fresh water at its head, where a supply may be procured. There are some pepper plan- 
tations on the island, and tall trees at the East end, fit for masts. There is an excellent 
harbour, with 5, 6, and 7 fathoms water in it,*near the East point of Keyser Bay, which 
may be known by some islets close to the entrance, 1 of them resembling a sugar loaf. 


This seems to be the place called Kilzang Harbour in some charts, and there is a small cove 
farther to the Last, near ‘Tanjong ‘Tekoos, 


Keyser’s 
Tetand. 


Lampoon 


Lampoone LAMPOON BAY, formed between Tanjong Tekoos to the West, and Rajah Bassa to 
ans at the eastward, 1s very extensive, being 6 or 7 leagues wide at the entrance, stretching north- 
? : c a °. ; 
ward into the land nearly the same distance. From Tanjong Tekoos, the West point of the 
bay, a chain of islands extends a considerable way to the eastward, having channels betwixt 
soine of them, and between them and the point, with soundings from 40 to 20 fathoms. 
Other islands line the western shores of the bay inside, between which and the main, there 


are several good roads or places of shelter, formed by the adjoining islands and shoals, with 
small villages opposite to them on the main. 


Palo La PULO LAGOONDY, or GOONDY, the outermost and largest island, is separated 
seou'ys from Tanjong Tekoos by a channel about 4 or 3 of a mile wide, with 30 or 40 fathoms in 
it, and no soundings outside in the entrance, which seems to render it rather intricate for 
large ships, as it 1s formed by high land, liable to produce eddy winds, accompanied at times 
by strong currents. But with a leading land-breeze in the morning, a ship might run out 
through it with safety. . 
The fleet from China, having watered at Rajah Bassa, worked across Lampoon Bay to 
keep in smooth water on the weather shore, intending to pass out at the West side of the 
bay between ‘Tanjong Tekoos and Pulo Goondy, but the Arniston having struck on a rock 
about 4 a mile to the N. E. of the small Island Oomowoomang, which lies near the North 
end of Pulo Goondy, induced the fleet to pass out to the eastward of it and the adjoming 
islauds, in a good channel formed by these on the West side, and the small Isle Pulo Sara- 
‘dong to the eastward called also Tims Islet, which on the East side is covered with brush- 
wood. When in this channel, Crockatoa Peak bore South. 
wangga Har = Oy the North side of Pulo Goondy, a small bay is formed called ‘Nangga Harbour, with 
the small Island Pulo Patappan in the middle of the entrance, on the East side of which 13 
the best passage into the harbour, by borrowing near the shore of Pulo Goondy; here, the 
depths are from 15 to 10 fathoins, and from 12 to 7 fathoms inside the harbour, where a ship 
mav moor secured from all winds, and careen if necessary. 
Capt. Owen, careened Ilis Majesty's sloop Baracouta here, in February, 1811, and 
moored with the West extreme of the harbour bearing N. W. 1 mile, East extreme N.E.4 
N. 1 mie, West extreme of Pulo Patappan N. by W. 2 cables lengths, East extreme of the 


same N.N. E. 2 cables lengths, distant from the bottom of the harbour | mile, and from the 
Geo.site. reef I cable’s length. Lat. observed 5°46’S., lon. 105° 4/ E. 


Rajah Eassa 


Rajal RAJAH BASSA ROAD), situated directly under the highland called Refreshment 
Head, that forms the Last side of Lampoon Bay, has lately been visited by the homeward- 
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bound China ships, being an excellent place for procuring good water with facility, and 
turtle at 1 dollar each, a tew fowls, buffalos, oranges, and plantains, may be got four coarse 
cutlery, as the natives seemed to care little for dollars, when the fleet touched here in Feb. 
1815, under convoy of his H. M.S. Grampus, Capt. Collier. The Winchelsea* anchored 
in 12 fathoms blue mud, with Rajah Bassa Peak N. I. by E. 3 E., extremes trom N. 4 E. 
to S. FE. 4 E,, off shore 1$ mile, which is a good birth for watering, there being 2 runs of fine 
water issuing from the high land nearly abreast, and another to the eastward of Cocoanut 
Point, either of which would supply a fleet of ships. 

The fleet from China, under convoy of H. M.S. Cornelia, Capt. William Owen, anchored 
here on the 2Ist of January, 1813, the Neptune in 16 fathoms blue mud, had the western- 
most of the Three Brothers bearing 8S. 50° W., Crockatoa Peak in one with the high land of 
Pulo Sebese S. 20° W. off the nearest of the Three Brothers 34 miles, and from the Rajah 
Bassa shore 3 miles. Large ships ought not to anchor under 10 fathoms, for although the 
soundings decrease regularly over a soft bottom to 6 or 7 fathoms in gencral, yct, the shore 
is fronted by a rucky bank, which projects out to 5 or 6 fathoms in some place, and is steep to. 

Rajah Bassa Peak, called also Ejow Peak, is about 1600 teet high, the anchorage of the 
road opposite, Capt. Owen made by observation in lat. 5°50'S., and it is about 7 miles Geos: 
East of Crockatoa Peak, or in lon. 105° 32’ E. The water deepens to 25 and 27 fathoms 
toward the Three Bruthers, which isles lie about 4 miles W. by N. from Cocoanut Poiat ; 
and there is 18 fathoms in the gut between the Middle and South Brothers: these 3 islands 
appear as I in coming from eastward, and do not begin to open until Rajah Bassa Road is ap- 
proached. The depths from Rajah Bassa Road across Lampoon Bay to Pulo Guoudy, are 
from 13 to 19 tathoms, regular soundings and good anchorage. 

The South extreme of Rajah Bassa Road called Cocoanut Point, is low, with cocoanut 
trees overhanging it, trom whence the coast trends easterly, forming a concavity between it 
and Hog Puint; the land is rather low near the latter, but rises gradually to an elevated peak, 


about a league eastward of Cocoanut Point. 


TANJONG TOCA, or HOG POINT, situated about 4 leagues to the S. Eastward of Gen, site of 
the East point of Lampoon Bay, in lat. 5°54’ S., lon. 105°434/ E., or 1° 84/ West from “" 
Batavia by chronometer is the S. Easternmost extremity of Sumatra, and bounds the Strait 


of Sunda on the North side. 
There is a rock 6 or 7 feet above water, 2 miles N. W. from Hog Point, called Collier's Adjacent 
Rock, being about 50 feet in circuit, and 50 feet distant from it, lies a coral rock under 


water. These are about a mile distant from the shore, with 50 or 55 fathoms water close 
There is another rock above water bearing South from Hog Point dis- 


to, on the outside. t 
tant £ of a imile, with 65 or 70 fathoms outside of it, and deep water between it and the 
point, which seems steep to, as no bottom could be got with the hand-lead in sounding 


close to it with a boat. 


ZUTPHEN ISLANDS, called also HOUNDS, or HOG ISLANDS, front the coast zutpren 1s 
of Sumatra to the N. Eastward of Hog Point; there are several shoals and islets between the neigu- 
them and the main, among which there is said to be anchorage in some places. The largest aval iuGcven: 
of these islands, and part of the coast adjacent, is high land, mostly covered with wood ; to 
the southward they are very steep, having from 40 to 50 fathoms water very near them, 
where they ought not to be approached close; but toward the northermmost, there is from 
23 to 30 fathoms, and here ships might occasionally anchor, particularly off the North end 
of this island, which lies in lat. 5° 50/S. The Pigot anchored here in January, 1770, in 20 anchorage 


* Capt. William Moffat of the Winchelsea, at this time, made an excellent survey of Rajah Bassa Road, and 


the soundings from thence to Hog Point. 
N 2 
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fathoms mud and sand, Bantam Point bearing E. by S. 4 S., Fourth Point of Java §.4 E., 
West extreme of ‘Thwart-the-way S. by E.1 E., North Island N. by E.4 E., Hog Island 
S. W., distant from a small island (that lies near the North extreme of the Zutphen) about 
1 mile. The boat had regular soundings from the ship to the entrance of a river on the 
coast of Sumatra, which bore from her N. N. W.; she was launched over the bar, and they 
went about 14 mile up the river, where Tangrea village stands, with rice fields about it, cattle, 
poultry, and plenty of cocoanuts. Here, it is thought, some bullocks and poultry may be 
procured for dollars, but Europeans landing on any part of the coast of Sumatra hereabout, 
must be always on their guard, for the natives are seldom to be trusted. 

The Lascelles, in December, 1792, anchored in 15 fathoms, North Island bearing N. by 
E. 3 E., the outermost point of Hog Islands S. # W., and the watering place S. W. by W. ¢ 
W., off shore 2 miles. ‘The water they got here, although not brackish, was very soft, and 
fit only for culinary purposes. 

Reef . From the South Zutphen Island, called Houts, or Woody Island, there is a reef of rocks, 

Asiaud. and distant about 2 cable's lengths, with 10 and 12 fathoms in the narrow gut between it and the 

ewret. island. On the 12th of February, 1815, the China fleet in passing these islands, found a 
current sweeping round them to the westward at the rate of 44 miles per hour, with strong 
ripplings rushing in among the islands, which horsed some of the ships close to danger: the 
Bombay after dropping 2 anchors, was driven upon the reef off the South Zupthen Island, 
where she lay till the 12th, and after throwing part of her cargo overboard, all her guns, 
&c., with great exertions of the fleet, she was hove off the reef into the deep gut between it 
and the island, with great damage, which made it necessary to proceed to Bombay, where 
she underwent a complete repair. When aground on the reef, Stroom Rock bore S. 363° E., 
Thwart-the-Way from S.31° E., to S. 534° E., Button E. 8°S., St. Nicholas Point East, 
North Island N. 10° E., islet off the northernmost Zutphen N. 6° E., and the S. E. point of 
Houts or Woody Island S. 31° W., being then on the inside of the reef of rocks, and 150 
fathoms distant from the shore of Houts Island. 

The Castle Huntly, brought up with 2 anchors in 14 fathoms rocks, about a cable's length 
N. 47° E. froin the pia aground, with a reef off the N. E. end of Houts Island in one 
with the extreme of Long Island or North Zutphen bearing N. 37° W ; from this dangerous 
situation, she got clear, by slipping one cable, and with springs on the other, cut it, and 
sheered out clear of the reef. 

On account of the rapid currents, which are experienced near these islands at times, in 


the Westerly monsoon, ships ought not to approach them at the South and S E. parts 
nearer than 14 or 14 mile, particularly in passing Houts Island. 


ff 


Greate GREAT CHANNEL, to the northward of Prince’s Island, at the West entrance of 

nel oat eet the Strait of Sunda, is separated into several passages, by 3 large islands situated betwixt 

Sunda Strait Drince’s Island and the land on the East side of Lampoon Bay. ‘The southernmost of these 
channels is about 6 or 64 leagues broad, formed between the North end of Prince’s Island 
and Crockatoa; although destitute of soundings or anchorage, it is much frequented, being 
the widest passage into the strait, and is considered clear of danger. 

A sunken rock was placed in some old charts, about 5 or 6 miles to the S. S. W. of Crock- 
atoa, said to have been seen by Lieut. M‘Cluer, and Capt. Drury of the navy is said to have 
examined it a few years ago, and found it to be a rock near the water’s edge. There is, 
however, great cause to think there is no rock existing in this place, and that the channel is 
clear from the South end of Crockatoa to the North end of Princes Island. 


peepee CROCKATOA, or KRAKATOA, extending nearly N. W. and S. about 6 or 7 
miles, and 4 or 5 miles in breadth, is a high island, steep to, on the South side, but a reef 
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of rocks projects a little way from the S. E. point.* Near the S. E. end of the island, is 
situated a conical peak in lat. 6° 83’ S., lon. 105° 252’ E., or 1°263' West from Batavia by eo, st # 
chronometers, bearing about N. E. by N. from the N. E. end of Princes Island, distant 7 
or 74 leagues. Several small islands Jie contiguous to the West and northern sides of the 
principal island, of which Verlatens or Forsaken Island at the N. W. end, and Long Island 
at the N. I. end, are the largest. 
A bank of soft mud extends out from the East side of Crockatoa and Long Island about Anctorsge. 

3 miles, when the peak bears W.S. W. to S. W. by W., affording excellent shelter trom 
westerly gales, by anchoring in from 20 to 23 fathoms about 14 to 24 miles off shore. The 
peak bearing S. W. by W. is the best birth, but do not anchor with the North end of the 
island to the southward of West, or you will be exposed to a heavy sea rolling in from the 
westward between Crockatoa and Pulo Bessy, during a westerly gale. ‘The Princess Amelia, 
with the fleet from China, took shelter here on the 2sthof December, 1815, where they remained 
till the 4th of January, 1816, during a coutinued gale from the westward, in very smooth water; 
while a Swedish ship was driven into Welcome Bay, and rode with 2 anchors down against 
a very heavy sea. On the N. FE. end of Long Island, a swamp was found, with apparently 
a little rain water, as no spring was discovered: a very small spring of tresh water was found 
on Crockatoa, opposite to the South end of Long Island, but it could only be approached 
by boats at high water ; directly abreast uf Long Island, on the N. E. side of Cruchatoa, a 
hot spring was observed, in which the thermometer rose to 154°. No inhabitants were seen 
on these islands, nor any trace of a village, and Capt. Balston of the Princess Amelia, thinks, 
no ship ought to depend on watering at Crockatua. A wild log was shot on Long Island, 
and there are also small deer on it. 

The S. FE. end of Crockatoa and Fast end of Long Island bear N. 3 E. and S.2 W. of 
each other, forming a bay with a coral reef projecting ? of a mile, and a rock @ feet under 
water, lies nearly a mile off the Suuth end of Long Island. A reef extends half way across 
from the South end of Long Island toward Crockatoa, and although regular suundings of 28 
to 32 fathoins were found in the channel between these islands, itis too narrow to be navigated 
by a larve ship, and rendered more dangerous by eddy winds: the North end of this strait is 
fronted by a small island, and a reef of rocks nearly even with the water's edge, extends from 
the N. W. end of Long Island, above $ a mile in a westerly direction toward the North end 


ot Crockatoa. 


PULO BESSY, or TAMARIND ISLAND, bearing about N. by E. from Crockatoa Pulo Bessy. 
Peak, distant 34 or 4 leagues, and nearly of the same size, has also a high peak resembling 
a sugar loaf, it being more acute than the former, situated in lat. 5°57’S., and 3 miles East 
of Crockatoa peak : some islets and rocks adjoin to the North end of the principal island, but 
it is bold to approach in most places, having 11 and 12 fathoms regular soundings close to 
the North and East sides, and 16 or 17 tathoms near the western part. 

The channel betwixt the South end of this island and those adjvining to the North end of chanet ve 
Crockatoa, having regular soundings in it from 18 to 28 fathoms mud, and being about @ Croke. 
leagues wide, where ships can occasionally anchor to stop tide, or otherwise, it ts often pre- 


* As the Peak of Crockatoa may be considered the Fairway Mark in entering the strait of Sunda from the 
westward, its latitude ought to be correctly known, and although the latitude stated above, is thought to be very 
near the truth, it being the result of correct observations taken by Capt. Lestock Wilson, corresponding with 
those of several navigators; yet, other officers, esteemed careful observers, differ more in the latitude of this 
peak, than could have been expected, in a period of improved nautical astronomy. Capt. |. Lynn, made the 
Peak by observation in lat. 6012'S. Captains Milliken Craig, and Bampton, made it in 6°10'S., and some 
Dutch charts place it in the same latitude. TI made it in lat. 6° 9' S., by indifferent observation. C apt. L. Wil- 


son made it in lat. 6° 8 3" S., Capt. Balston in 6° y' §,, Capt. Denniston in 6° 7'S., and Capt W. Owen of the 
Royal Navy, made it only in lat. 6° 3'S., cr 9 miles less than Capt. Lynn’s observation, although these 2 officers 


are known to be careful observers, and good astronomers ! 
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ferred to the channel betwixt the latter and Prince’s Island, particularly by ships working out 

Hindostan against the westerly monsoon. The only danger known in it, is the HINDOSTAN ROCK, 

on which the ship of this name struck in 1791; and it is of a spiral form, being only 6 or 

8 feet in diameter, with 15 feet water on its summit, and 10 fathoms close to. About half 

way between it and the bushy S. E. point of Pulo Bessy, the depths are 8 and 10 fathoms, 

and it is distant from the South end of this island about 14 mile. When upon the Hindostan 

Rock, Crockatoa Peak bore S$. 15° W., the West extreme of Verlaten’s Island S. 45° W , 

the East extreme of Long Island S.2°W., Pulo Bessy from N. 44° E., to N. 2° W., the 

peak of Keyser’s Island W. 12° N., and Zee Klip, or Gap Rock W.5°N., well open to the 
southward of Keyser’s Island. 


Zee Klip. ZEF KLIP,* is a small group, containing 2 or 3 steep pyramidal rocks, situated about 


5 miles westward from the South end of Pulo Bessy, the largest of which having a cleft in 
it, is called sometimes Gap Rock. 
eed To avoid the Hindostan Rock, a ship ought to keep at least 2 miles from the South end 
tan neck.” =6Of Pulo Bessy, but the best mark in proceeding through this channel, is never to bring the 


ae Pane Gap Rock open to the southward of Keyser’s Island. When the Gap Rock is in one with 
the South point of this island, it bears W. 12°.N.; W.15° N. when on with the centre ; and 


channel, 
W.17° N. when in one with the North point. 
The islands on the South side may be approached within 14 or 2 miles, there being 23 
fathoms mud about a % of a mile from the North point of Long Island, and 15 fathoms sand 


within a ship’s length of the beach; but a reef of rocks, above water, projects from the 
N. W. part of the island, 3 a mile or more to the W. N. Westward. 


PULO SEBOOKO, or SAMBOORICO, in lat. 5° 532’ S., lies to the N.N.E. of 
Pulo Bessy, leaving a safe channel nearly a league wide between them, and it 1s situated 
nearly midway between the latter and the S. E. point of Rajah Bassa Road: it is high, co- 
vered with wood, and some islets and rocks lie contiguous to the North and East sides, with 
good anchorage on the East side of the island, in 10 or 12 fathoms near the small islets. 
A reef projects a little way from the South end of the island, and also from the S. W. part, 


but on the North side there 1s 30 fathoms water betwecn it and the Three Brothers, which 
passage secms to be safe, although not frequented. 


(ico. site of 
Thwart-the- 
way, 


THWART-THE-WAY, or Middle Island, called Pulo Renyang by the Malays, situated 
in the middle of the narrowest part of Sunda Strait, but rather nearer to Hog Point than to 
the Java shore, is of considerable size, being 4 miles lung and moderately elevated ; it lies 
about 7 leagues to the eastward of the islands last mentioned, the N. E. end being in lat. 5° 
554! §., and 1° 1' W. from Batavia by chronometers, or in lon. 105° 51’ E. A reef projects 
a little way from the South side of it, and the bottom is generally rocky near this island, with | 
inconvenient depths for anchoring; there being from 40 to 60 fathoms about a league to the 
northward of it, but less water near its South and South West sides. 


anil the The channel between Thwart-the-way and Sumatra, is much frequented in the westelly 
chaune’ 4, monsoon, by ships from Banca Strait bound to the westward, being shorter, although more 
and Samat Contracted than the other channel betwixt Thwart-the-way and Java. The northern channel 
may be adopted with a steady wind, for in such case, with the westerly current, a ship will 
get speedily through; but in light baffling winds, she is liable to be drifted about by strong 


tides or currents near the Stroom Rock, where there is no anchorage except in deep water 
from 40 to 60 fathoms. 


* i.e. Sea Rock. 
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2 miles to the N. W. of Thwart-the-way 1s @ stroom 
Rock, and 


STROOM ROCK, situated about 14 or 2 ! 


yroup of 3 or 4 rocks, visible above the sea at high water, then discernible only at a short bow to 
distance ; at other times, it appears about the height of a long boat. Although the passage 
betwixt this rock and Thwart-the-way is safe, the channel to the northward is preferable, by 


keeping within 14 mile of the Zutphen Islands when the wind inclines from the Sumatra side, 
The Stroom Rock, Button, and Bantam 


and giving a birth to the Rock otf Hog Point. 

Point, are nearly in one, bearing E. 10° N.: when in one with the northern extreme of 
Thwart-the-way, it bears E. by S.¢5S., and when on with the S. Western extreme of that 
island, it bears S. E. by S. 

There is said to be a Sunken Rock between Thwart-the-way and the Button, on which the vouvera 
ship Harrison struck ; if such rock really exists, it must be very dangerous, for its true place eds 
is not yet known. The Dutch make it bear trom the Button W. by N. 3 N., distant 1 league ; , 
by another account it lies 1 mile S. W. from the Button; by another about S. E. by S. 3 
nules from the Button, having on it 15 teet water. This must be a mistake, for if such rock 


exists, it certainly lies to the N. Westward of the Button, but there is great reason to doubt 


its existence. 


SOUTH SIDE of SUNDA STRAIT, with SAILING 
DIRECTIONS to BATAVIA. 


PRINCE'S ISLAND, or PULO PONTANGH, separated from the West part of «eo. site of 
Java by a channel about 4 miles broad, is the largest island at the entrance of Sunda Strait, ted; 
being of triangular form, 4 or 5 leagues in extent: the North end is in lat. 6° 27’ S., the 
peaked hill at the S. E. side, in lat. 6° 35’ S., lon. 105° 15’ E, or 1°37% West from Batavia, 
by my chronometers, and it is about 4 miles to the eastward of Java Head. The middle of 
the island is hilly, but in some parts, particularly at the West end, tlie land is level and low 
fronting the sea, and all the island abounds with wood. <A reef projects from the West 
point, betwixt which and the South point of the island, an extensive bay called Casuaris 
Bay, stretches a great way inland, having soundings of various depths, and anchoraye at its 
upper end ; but being open to seaward, it is not frequented, consequéntly little known. The 
North side of the island has soundings from 20 to 12 or 10 fathoms near the shore, but the 
anchorage is destitute of shelter, and too near the land to lie in safety. With the peaked 
hill on the S. E. part bearing from S, W. to N. N. W., there is anchoring ground in 36 to 44 
fathoms about a mile off the eastern shore ; and with the same hill bearing from N. 4 W. to 
W.by N., there is from 10 to 30 fathoms coarse sand, shells and coral, little more than a 
cable’s length off shore. The common anchorage is on the East side of the.i8land, with the arerorage 
hill bearing about 8. W. by W., and the northern extreme N. 4 E., in 38 fathoms fine sand, 
about # mile off shore; but as this road is inconvenient for watering, the Peaked Hill may 
be brought to bear about N. W. by N., where a ship in want of water should anchor in 35 
fathoms soft ground, about $a mile from the shore. Here, is a small sandy bay, and at 
its eastern part, a run of fresh water, where the casks must be filled about 100 yards up, 

(the higher the better) otherwise the water will be brackish. It is only during the westerly 
monsoon that ships can conveniently procure water here, for the springs are nearly dry in the 
S. E. monsoon, when there. is little rain; the strong winds also, which blow in this season 


* Captain L. Wilson made the Peak 1° 383’ West from Batavia by chronometers, or 1} mile more than stated 
above. 


and adjoin. 
ing dangers. 
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over the West part of Java, render the anchorage at the East end of Princes Island unplea- 
sant, it being then a lee shore. 

From the N. E. end of the island, a reef extends along the shore on each side ; some rocks 
and breakers also lie at the S. E. side of it, in a bay to the S. Westward of the peaked hill; 
but the rocks called the CARPENTERS, are most in the way of ships that pass betwixt 
Java and Prince’s Island. ‘These are a group of large rocks projecting from the South point 
of the island nearly a mile, having no anchorage near them, there being 50 fathoms close 


‘to, and abcut 2 ships lengths from them no ground. 


Prince's 
Strait. 


First Pojnt. 


‘Directions. 


Mew Island. 


PRINCE'S STRAIT, the BEHOUDEN, or Safe Passage of the Dutch, formed be- 
tween Prince’s Island and Java, is the small or southern channel leading into Sunda Strait; 
it was formerly much frequented, and recommended as the best passage, both to enter and 
depart from that strait, and it is still chosen by many ships ; now, however, the preference 
is generally given to the great channel betwixt Prince's Island and Crockatoa, or to that be- 
tween the latter and Tamarind Island, with a steady fair wind, unless a ship intend to water 
at Mew Bay, which is more convenient than Prince's Island for that purpose. 


FIRST POINT of Java, or TANJONG ALONG-AJANG, is the South point of the 
entrance of Prince’s Strait, easily known by a remarkabte rock off it called the FRIAR, 
which lies nearly S. E. by S. about 5 miles from the Carpenters, that bound the other side 
of the strait. The West end of Java extends about 4 leagues nearly North and South, steep 
high land, projecting a little in the middle, and this part is generally considered as Java 
Head, already mentioned in the First Volume of this work. The First Point is in lat. 6° 
44’ S., distant near 2 leagues to the northward of the Head, and the coast between them 
which forms a bight, is fronted by high rocks in some places, stretching out about a mile 
On these rocks, also on the Friar, and Carpenters, the sea breaks high during westerly 
winds, or in bad weather. 

Ships proceeding through Prince’s Strait, in the N. W. monsoon, should keep near to 
Prince’s Island and the Carpenters, particularly in working out against westerly winds; a 
current will then, generally be found setting out in their favor. During the other monsoon, 
when S. E. and southerly winds prevail, they ought to keep nearest to the Java shore, and 
the Friar; which rock may be approached within 1 or 2 cable's lengths. 

Ships may sometimes get quickly out to the westward through Prince’s Strait, in the 
N. W. monsoon, during squally weather, when it would be difficult to beat out to the north- 
ward of Prince’s Island. Capt. John Cowman, in the Magdalen, beat out through this 
strait against a westerly gale, by carrying a press of sail, and tacking between the squalls, 
at a time when the heavy sea made it impossible to tack the ship in the Great Channel be- 
tween Crockatoa and Prince's Island ; notwithstanding, he was only 36 hours from North 
Island until clear out of the strait, while other ships from China, anchored for shelter under 
Crockatoa. The Elphinstone, of 1200 tons burthen, Capt. Milliken Craig, bound to China, 
entered Prince's: Strait in the afternoon of the 3d of August, and passed through it in the 
night without anchoring. 


MEW ISLAND, in lat. 6° 43' S., called also CANTAE, situated in Mew Bay, about 
a league eastward of the First Point of Java, is small and hilly, abounding with wood ; be 
twixt it and the First Point, there is an islet near the Java shore, and regulur soundings over 
a sandy bottom are found to stretch along this side of Prince's Strait. There is a sate, but 
narrow channel betwixt Mew Island and Java, with various soundings from 5 to 8 and 10 
fathoms, in mid channel, over a sandy bottom, where a ship may lie land locked and be 
sheltered from all winds. From the body of the island South, but nearest to the Java shore, 
there is a rocky shoal, which is avoided by keeping nearest to the island ; in every other 
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_ part, mid channel is the best track for vesscls passing through, or taking shelter here. 


The 


shore is rocky on the outside of Mew Island, but safe to approach, the soundings decreasing 


gradually to 8 or 9 fathoms. On the Java hee to the eastward of the islands 


there is an pataring 


excellent watering place, during the southerly monsoon, being then preferable, to that at 


Prince’s Island, where the water 1s sometimes scarce, and the wind blowing upon the shore: 


whereas, the water pours from the rocks here in great abundance, of superior quality to that 


of Anger, North Island, or the Nanka Islands. 


A ship proceeding to the watering place at Mew Island, must give a birth to a reef of 


rocks, which bears about N. by W. nearly 4 mile from the watering place. 
betwixt it and the island, borrowing toward the latter, and anchor in 10 or 12 fathoms in- 
side, in the channel formed between the island and Java; or she may anchor farther out in 
14 tathoms water, over a bottom of fine sand, with the peak on Prince's Island N. 13° W., 
the extremity of Mew Island W. 8°S., distant from the Java shore about 1} mile, and from 
the watering place 14 mile. The Royal George at anchor in 18 fathoms, had Prince's Peak 
bearing N. 15° W., North extreme ot Prince's Island N. 2° W., North extreme of Java N. 
49° E.. .. Southern extreme of the Carpenters N. 70° W., Mew Island from 8. 15° W. to S. 

88° W., distant $a mile, and the Watering Place S.21° E., distant 14 mile. This ship 
and the Thames, watered here, on the 26th of March, 1813. H. M.S. Grampus, with the 
fleet from China, also watered here on the Ist of May, 1811. 

Mew Island 1s not inhabited, but ships touching there, sometimes procure a small supply 
of turtle, fowls, and cocoa-nuts, at an exorbitant price, from the people of Prince's Island, 
who bring them over in their proas. Plenty of wood may be got upon the island, or on the 
opposite shore of Java, near the watering place. The water is clear and good, and falls in 
a cascade from the land, upon the beach ; with the assistance of a hose, it may be filled into 
boats without landing the casks. I nland, a considerable way from the watering place, there 
are some huts or villages, but none contiguous to the sea on this part of the coast. 


SECOND POINT, or TANJONG GOOKOOLANG, in about lat. 6° 36’ S., and 


3 leagues N. Eastward from Mew Island, may be approached to 15 or 10 fathoms, about 


14 or “2 miles distance; and a ship may keep i in moderate depths for anchoring, in passing sailing 
On the directione, 


aloug the coast between them, there being no danger unless very near the shore. 
East side of the point, lies Welcome Bay, extending a great way Into the land, and contain- 
ing several islets and shoals ; the outermost of these shoals, extends E. N. E. and W.S. W. 
about 2 cable's lengths, and is half that breadth, having only 9 feet water on it in some 
places. From this shoal, the Second Point is said to bear W. N. W. about 5 miles, then 
on with the northernmost peak of Prince's Island, and the Third Point N. E. 4 E. About 
a cable's length outside of it, there is 19 fathoms water, so that care is required not to stand 
into the bay, in working, when near this shoal; and with a fair wind, a direct course should 
be steered trom the one point to the other, without borrowing into the bay. The eastern 
side ig more clear, with good shelter in the S. Easterly monsoon, but in the westerly monsoon 


this bay ought to be avoided. 


THIRD POINT, or TANJONG LUSSONG, in lat. 6° 27'S., separates Welcome to to the Third 


Bay from Pepper Bay the latter being situated on the East side of this point, and it bears * 
nearly N. E. by E. 3 E., 5 or 6 leagues from the Second Point. To the eastward of the 
point, there is an felee inside of Pepper Bay, with a shoal to the North westward, rendering 
the approach to it dangerous ; which is the case throughout this bay, the water being gene- 
rally shoal. A ship being abreast of the Third Point, about a league distant, the small 
island Seriguy or Pulo Papale, at the N. E. part of Pepper Bay, may be seen bearing about 
E. by N., but will then be confounded with the contiguous coast ; if she is to touch there, it 
will be prudent to steer across the bay, eae 3 the island on the starboard bow, and not 
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incborsee borrow toward the shoal water near the Java shore. She may anchor about 2 or 3 miles 
from Seriguy in 7 or 8 fathoms, with it bearing about 8. S. E., where refreshments may be 
procured from the village on the main; but at high prices. A rcef projects from the island 
about a mile to the northward, and it stretches from thence to the Java shore. 


Fourth Point, FOURTH POINT, or TANJONG CIECORANG, situated about 44 leagues N. by E. 

ofthe daa from Seriguy, is low to seaward, and most part of the coast betwixt it and Welcome Bay is 

on low, interspersed with hills in some places, and abounding with cocoa-nuts. In coasting 
along betwixt Seriguy and the Fourth Point, a ship should keep about 3 miles or more from 
the shore, in soundings from 20 to 30 fathoms, that she may be enabled to anchor, if calms 
and contrary currents render that necessary. About half way from Seriguy toward the 
point, it would be imprudent to borrow too near the shore, for reefs stretch out nearly a mile 
in some places: and from the Fourth Point, a reef projects about a mile, with 20 fathoms 
very nearit. Near the same point, there is said to be a reef of rocks adjoining to the shore, 
and a sand bank stretching off from the reef about 4 a mile, on which the Catherine was 
lost.* From the outside of it in 12 fathoms water, the Button bears N. N. E. $ E., Thwart- 
the-way N. 3 E., Crockatoa West, and the nearest part of the Java shore S. E. by E., about 
2 or 24 miles. 

To wil from Tf a ship havingentered by Prince's Strait, is abreast of the Second Point, she ought to steer 

Yoint te tbe a direct course for the Fourth Point, bearing nearly N. E. from the former, distant about 
13 leagues ; or having entered by the great channel, to the northward of Prince's Island, a 
course should be steered for the same point, if she intend to stop at Anger Road, or is bound 
to Batavia: for it will be prudent to keep near the Java coast during the southerly monsoon, 
and pass betwixt it and Thwart-the-way, whether bound to Batavia or Banca Strait. From 
the Second Point to the Fourth Point, there is generally good ground for anchoring occa- 
sionally, in 18 to 25 or 30 fathoms. 


Ge.siteot ANGER, or ANJERE VILLAGE, in lat. 6° 33’ S., lon. 105° 54’ E., about 2 leagues 
“ere eastward of the Fourth Point, is not easily perceived in coming from the westward ; being 
situated in a bay, where the houses or huts are scattered amongst the cocoa-nut trees, It 1s 
nearly obscured by them, and by the chain of high hills inland. The easternmost of these 
is a sbarp peaked hill, called Anger Peak, directly over the village, and is on with it bearing 
S.S. E.; from the 8. W. point of Thwart-the-way, the village bears §.E., and from the 
eastern extreme of the same island, it bears S. 30° F. Ships frequently touch at this place 
in the southerly monsoon, to procure refreshments ; but the road is not considered safe nor 
convenient, in the opposite season, for it is (hen dangerous landing on account of the high 
surf. Buffulos, some hogs, poultry, vegetables, and frequently turtles, may be procured here ; 
water may be had by empluying the shore boats, or ships may water with their own boats, 
anchorage, when the weather is favorable. ‘The common anchorage in Anger Road, is in from 9 to 14 
fathoms. abreast of. the village. The Raymond in 9 fathoms, had the Flagstaff bearing S. 
by E. about 7 of amile. The Ceres, on the 28th of June 1802, anchored in 13 fathoms abou! 
3 mile from the shore, with the Flagstaff bearing §. 37° E., Thwart-the-way from N. 28 
W. to N.43° W., the Button N.7° E., the Cap N. 20° E., and the N. E. extreme of 
Java N. 392° E. 
Betwixt the Fourth Point and Anger Road, the soundings are irregular and the coast steep, 


* By this ship’s journal, it appears, that she struck on a sunken rock about 2 miles off the shore at the Fourth 
Point, between 1) and 12 A.M., on the 20th September, 1716, where she hilged, but floated off, and was run 
on shore to save the Treasure, and part of the cargo, Capt. Hunter, of the Catherine, went with the Tresewe in 
the long boat to Batavia, and the governor gave every assistance, by sending sloops to take out the cargo, which 
was carried to Edam Island. The Javians afterward, burnt the hull of the ship to procure the iren. 
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the depths from 30 to 35 fathoms about 3 miles off, decreasing to 8 and 10 fathoms about $ 
a mile trom the shores of Anger Bay. 


CAP, or SMALL CAP, called Pulo Oolar, or Snake Island by the Malays, is a little c=. 
round isle, bearing N.N. E. from Anger Village about 4 or 5 miles, and nearly E. S, E. 
from the South part of Thwart-the-way ; between it and the latter island is the channel, 
having various depths in it from 20 to 50 fathoms, over an uneven, and generally rocky 
bottom. There ig a passage betwixt the Cap and the Java shore, but ships proceed not 
through it, on account of Brouwer’s Sand, bounding it to the eastward. 


BUTTON, or GREAT CAP, situated in lat. 5° 53’S., and 2 leagues North from the sutton. 
Sinall Cap, of similar appearance, but larger and higher, is steep and covered with small | 
trees. Prom Anger Road, nearly to St. Nicholas Point. there is anchorage in 20 to 16 fa- : 
thoms by borrowing toward the Java shore; but outside, the depths are great, and the 
bottom unfavorable for that purpose, where ships are lable to be drifted about by the strong 
tides, if the wind fail them, for the tide runs through this narrow part of the strait, with 
reat velocity during the springs. Betwixt Thwart-the-way, and the Java shore, and off the ™™* 
ee the tides or currents, set generally strong through the strait to the 5. Westward ina 
the south-east monsoon ; and in the opposite direction, during the westerly monsoon. 

Ships seldom pass betwixt the Button and Thwart-the-way, on account of the rock already 
mentioned under the description of the latter island, the proper channel being inside of the 


Button, betwixt it and the Java shore. 


BROUWERS SAND), bounds this channel on the inside, and stretches a considerable Brouwwers 
way parallel to the coast of Java, having an islet and a small passage between it and the 
shore; it is a dangerous shoal, steep to seaward, there being deep water very near it on the 
outside. When the Huarrison’s boat was on it in 14 and 2 fathoms water, the Cap bore S. W. 

4.S., Thwart-the-way W. by N., the Button N. W. 4 N., the point of an island near the 
shore, (supposed Pulo Merak) which shut in Bantam Point, N. by E., and an isle close in 
shore, (or Little Pulo Merah) E. N. E. To avoid this shoal, a ship should keep nearly mid- 
channel between the Button and the Java shore, taking care not to bring the Cap im a line 
with the point on the West side of Anger Bay, generally called Anger Point, or Fourth Point. 


PULO MERAK, KETCHEEL, (Little Pulo Merak) lies near the shore inside of the pete mera. 3 
Brouwers Sand, and Pulo Merak Besar, (Great Pulo Merak) to the northward of it: between 
this island and the main, Merak Harbour is formed, having 6, 8, and 9 fathoms water in it, 
being about ai mile in extent. which was surveyed by Capt. Rayley in H. M. Sloop Bara- 
couta, in September, 1812, and seems to afford good shelter for small ships. 


BANTAM, or ST. NICHOLAS POINT, in lat. 5°52’ S., lon. 1062! E., or 50 miles deo, ste 
West from Batavia by chronometers, is a high bold headland, and bears from the Button E, vein.” i 
9° N., distant 7 miles. Close to the shore, ‘on each side of it, there are some small islands, 


Pulo Tampasa to the S. W., and Pulo Saleyra in the bay on the East side: the soundings off 

this part of the coast are mostly regular, and ships may anchor in some places, in 20 fathoms tu 

clay or sand, about 2 or 3 miles from the point; but it appears that the depths do not de- 

crease regularly close to this point, for the Scalet-y Castle had 38 fathonis hard bottom, with 

it bearing South, distant 1 mile, where 18 fathoms is marked in some charts, and even 12 3 

fathoms In the Dutch charts | ; 
The coast between it and Anger, is high, with indifferent anchorage in the channel until | 

Bantam Point is approached; but there are spots between it and the Button, where a ship 
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may occasionally anchor to stop tide, particularly toward the Java shore, where the depths 
decrease in mst places.* 


vangoriang, PANGORITANG, a small place about 4 miles to the East of St. Nicholas Point, has a 
small rivulet of good water and convenient anchorage, where ships may easily procure a 
supply of that article, and other refreshments may be got at times: this place is frequented 
by H. M. ships, and the anchorage is in from 10 to 16 fathoms. On the 7th of December, 
1812, Capt. Owen, in H. M.S. Cornelia, anchored in 13 fathoms mud, with Ejow, or Rajah 
Bassa Peak bearing W. 10° N., St. Nicholas Point W. 2° N., Pulo Saleyra or Roben Island 
W. 3°S., Goonong Laoo, or highest hill near the ship S$. 18° W., Pulo Kaly S. 26°E. toS. 
45° E., Great Pulo Mady S.64° E., Pulo Pontangh S. 68° E., centre of Pulo Baby N.72° 
E., and the watering place S. 33° W., off shore about 14 mile. 

Pulo Kaly are 2 small islands, having a passage of 4 fathoms within them, affording good 
shelter for small vessels; they lie about half way between Pangoriang and the Red and 
bluff extreme, that forms the West side of Bantam Bay ; from whence, all the shore is rocky 
to the sandy bay of Saleyra, situated on the S. E. side of St. Nicholas Point. Paulo Saleyra, 
fronting this bay, is low and woody with a sandy beach, having 2 fathoms water inside of it, 
and 22 fathoms near it on the outside. 

To sail trom A ship sailing from Anger Road, or being abreast of it, should steer to pass outside of 

aed, “the Cap, and inside of the Button, at any discretional distance from either, taking care not 
to borrow too close to the Brouwer’s Sand in passing; when clear of that shoal, and the 
Button, she may steer N. N. Eastward for the Two Brothers, if bound to Banca Strait ; or 
to pass Bantam Point within 2 or 3 miles, if bound to Batavia, or Bantam. 


Tides. THE TIDES, in the narrow part of Sunda Strait, seem to be greatly influenced by the 
winds ; and frequently resemble currents more than regular tides. ie Anger Road, the ebb 
tide sets often trom 1 to 2 miles per hour to the westward during the S$. E. monsoon, con- 
tinuing to run sometimes about 14 hours at a time, with a slack or flood, of 6 hours. Of 
Thwart-the-way and the Button, in the same season, it often runs 14 hours at a time to the 
S. Westward, from 2 to 34 miles per hour; then changes and sets to N. W. and northward, 
with much less velocity. At other times, the ebb sets about 6 hours to S. W., and the flood 
6 hours to the N. E., with nearly equal velocity, about 3 or 33 miles per hour, when strong: 
est on the springs, which we experienced in the Anna, in July and August. 

During: the westerly monsoon, betwixt Java and Thwart-the-way, the tide has also been 
found to run 3 and 33 miles per hour when at its greatest velocity, the ebb 6 hours to the 
S. Westward, and the flood the same length of time to the N.E.; but during strong gales 
from the westward, the flood frequently runs longest into the strait. In this season, the tide 
or current on the opposite side of the strait, slants off from the Sumatra coast about the 
Zutphen Islands, toward the middle of the strait, or the Java shore: and from December 
to February, the ebb tide along the Sumatra coast between North Island and Hog Point, has 

been experienced to run generally to the southward from 4 o’clock in the morning until 6 in 
‘the evening, and the flood weakly to the northward during the night. In February and 
March, a rapid current of 4 to 44 knots per -hour, sets sometimes in among the Zutphen 
Islands to the W.S. Westward, or round them toward Hog Point, which requires great cau- 
tion in ships passing those islands, or between Hog Point and the Stroom Rock. 


pautam bey. BANTAM BAY, about 24 leagues S. Eastward from St. Nicholas Point, is extensive, 
and contains several islands; of which, Pulo Panjang, a long flat island, covered with trees, 
® With the Button bearing W.} N.2 miles, we anchored in the Anna in 28 fathoms, to stop tide during the 


night, and had 20 fathoms nearer to the Java shore. At another time, we anchored in the night in 37 fathoms, 
with the Button bearing S. by W. 4 W., but here the ground was hard. 
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A ship may pass on either side of this 


in the West part of the entrance, is the largest. 
island, if bound to the anchorage at Bantam, but the eastern channel between it and Great 


Pulo Mady is to be preferred, having 8 or 9 fathoms water, and is much wider than the 
western channel : this is formed between the point that bounds the West side of the bay, and 
the West end of Pulo Panjang, and the depths in it are 6 and 7 fathoms. Should a ship 
pass through this channel, she mnst give a birth to a reef that projects from the South side 
of Pulo Panjang, and others which extend frem the small islands in the western part of the 
bay. When a ship enters by the channel to the eastward of Pulo Panjang, Bantam Hill (of 
round form) will be seen, which is on with the town bearing 8.8. W., and when the flagstaff 
of Bantam bears S.S. W., it is open a little to the westward of Little Pulo Mady : with either 
of these marks on, she may steer for the town, passing on the West side of Great and Little 
Pulo Mady, and anchor off the town in 5 or 6 fathoms mud. There is a passage to the 1 sit t 
eastward of these islands, but the channel betwixt them and Pulo Panjang has the deepest ae” 
water. Pontangh Point is bluff, and forins the East side of Bantam Bay, from which a reef 
projects a great way to seaward, with a regular decrease of depth toward its outer edges. 

‘T'he perpendicular rise and fall of tide is 5 or 6 feet in Bantam Bay, and along this part 

of the coast. 


and islands 


PULO BABY, extends about 4 miles nearly East and West; its West end is in lat. 5° puto naty, 
48'S., and bears from St. Nicholas Point E. 19° N., distant 13 miles. This island is woody to the eas 
and bold to approach, excepting the East end, from which projects a reef. About 5 leagues 
nearly East from it, lies the westernmost island of the group called Hoorn’s Islands; this is ; 
the largest of the group, also called Pulo Tidong, or Wapen Island, the West end of which 
bears about N. 3 W. from Maneaters Island, distant 4 leagues; and to the S. Eastward of 
these, the Great and Little Cambuys are situated. Pulo Baby, and these islands, with their 
adjoining shoals, bound the North side of the passage leading to Batavia; and the shoals 


which stretch along the Java shore, from that off the East point of Bantain Bay, to that 
The coast of 


projecting from Maneater’s Point, bound the opposite side of the passage. 

Java, in this space, is low near the sea. ; 
Maneater’s Island, situated near the N. W. end of the shoal of that name, which extends 

a great way out from Java, is level and low, and bears from the West end of Pulo Baby E. 

29°S., distant about 7 leagues, and 5 or 6 miles W.S.W. from the Great Cambuys. 

There is a conspicuous tree on the latter, and both it and the Little Cambuys are mode- 


rately elevated. 

A SHIP bound to BATAVIA, being abreast of St. Nicholas Point, about 3 miles dis- 10 sait trom 
tance, ought, with a fair wind, to steer about E. by S., to pass mid-channel between Pulo Poin toward 
Baby and the shoal projecting from the East point of Bantam Bay; and the same course ““"™ 
continucd, will carry her in the fair channel toward Maneater’s Island, if not affected by an | 
oblique tide, which generally sets nearly East and West along this part of the coast: but if 

The best track 


the wind is off the land, a course a little more southerly may be requisite. 
is to keep in 14 and 15 fathoms when a ship is under sail during the night, taking care not 


to borrow under 12 fathoms toward the Java shore, nor to deepen above 18 fathoms in the 
iw) 


offing. For strangers to run in the night, 1t may sometimes be imprudent, but they can 
never be at a loss for anchorage, after reaching St. Nicholas Point, there being moderate 


depths for that purpose, from hence to Batavia. 
When the Great Cambuys is approached, the channel becomes contracted, and bounded 

by shoals, which ought to be passed only in day-light: 1 of these has 16 feet water on it, “ 

and is about the size of a ship; the West end of Pulo Tidong bears from it N. 3 E., and the 5 


East end N.N. E.$E., Great Cambuys E.S. E. Southerly, and Maneater’s Island S. E. 4 
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E. There are various channels amongst the islands from hence to Batavia, but that ad- 
joining to the coast of Java, is generally considered the best, and is most frequented. 


by the outer = QQUTER CHANNEL, is on the North side of the Great and Little Cambuys, and a 
ship intending to adopt it, should keep within a mile of the great one, to avoid the shoals to 
the northward, nor ought she to approach the East end of the same island under 4 a mile, 
for a spit projects from it. After passing these islands, she must edge to the southward 
until they are on with each other, then steer about E. N. E. for the small island called Pulo 
Dapour, or Duffen’s Island, keeping it a little on the starboard bow. _ By steering toward it, 
she will pass betwixt 2 shuals, separated about 13 mile from each other, on which beacons 
have sometimes been placed; it will, however, be prudent to keep a boat a-head sounding, 
if unacquainted, for few of the shoals have beacons; the depths in this tratk are generally 
about 12, 13, and 14 fathoms Having passed Pulo Dapour on the South side, she must 
steer to the E. S. Eastward for Edam, to enter Batavia Road by the great channel, leaving 
Edam and Enkhuysen to the eastward, and Haerlem and Hoorn Islands to the westward. 
When Edam Island is approached, the depths will be 10 or 11 fathoms, and a course about 
South should then be steered, to pass betwixt Hoorn and Enkhuysen; when clear of these 
islands, the dome of Batavia church may be brought to bear §.4E., and this bearing con- 
tinued, will carry a ship betwixt the Rynland Shoal and Eastern Reef, directly to the road, 
among the shipping. 

Ships do not always pass to the northward of the Cambuys, when proceeding to Batavia 
Road by the great channel, for some ships pass to the southward of them, then steer to the 
eastward on the North sides of Middleburgh, Amsterdam, and Haerlem; the shoals that lie 
contiguous to this track are near the North side of Middleburgh, and to the N. Westward of 
that island; in passing which, a boat should be kept a-head to sound, by those who are 
strangers to the channels. . 

Betwixt the Great and Little Cambuys there is a safe passage, through which we came In 
the Atlas; having in running from Pulo Baby with the land-wind in the night, got too far 
from the Java shore, in soundings from 18 to 22 fathoms; we stood along the North side 
of Great Cambuys in the morning, kept nearest to the little 1 in passing between them, 
and had never less than 10 fathoms. We did not see the 3 fathoms shoal placed in some 
charts, nearly midway between these islands. 


tomitoBs INNER CHANNEL, leading to Batavia is generally called the DUTCH CHAN- 

Taner ban. NEL, being constantly used by their ships; and with proper care, it may be considered 
ce very safe. 

eoutigeons To proceed through this channel, a ship should pass between Maneater’s Island and the 

istands 2¢ Great Cambuys, which can only be done with safety in day-light, on account of the shoal 

stretching from these islands. Maneater’s Shoal projects about a mile to the N. W. aad 

northward of the island, and 14 mile to the N. Eastward, where the water shoals on the 

edge of it from 9 to 5 fathoms at a cast of the lead; and on this part of it, there is some- 

times a beacon, which is in one with the South point of the island bearing W.35. Oppo” 

site to the extremity of Maneater’s Shoal, the passage is bounded on the outside by a reel 

that projects a considerable way to the westward from the West end of Great Cambuys. 

A beacon is sometimes seen upon this reef, and another on a shoal a little detached from tt 

to the westward; at other times, they are destitute of beacons. It is proper to mention, that 

all ships proceeding through any of the channels toward Batavia, must be careful to avoid 

the shoals, for many which are marked in the o/d charts with beacons, have none upon them. 

The beacons are stolen at times by predatory fishermen, at other times, washed away by the 

sea during the N. W. monsoon, and not replaced for a great length of time, or probably 1: 
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some cases, not at all. They are not conspicuous, consisting only of a single tree, with a 
small piece of wood in the form of a cross, nailed on some of thei. 

The depths are 9 and 10 fathoms in the passage between Maneater’s Shoal and the reef 
off Great Cambuys, and the best track, if no beacons are seen, is to borrow nearer to the 
former island than to the latter. When past Maneater'’s Island, a direct course should be 
steered to pass to the southward of Middleburgh Island, bearing from it about E. ?S., 4 
or 43 leagues; the coast betwixt them forms a bight which is safe to approach, the soundings 
decreasing regularly toward the Java shore; and nearly in the middle of the bight, there 1s 
a place of some trade, called Songy Lampoon. From 9 to 10 fathoms, are the common 
depths in passing through this part of the channel. 

Ontong Java Point, bounding the East side of the bight, is a sloping headland, covered 


with trees, and surrounded by an extensive shoal or saud bank, called Ontong Java Reef, 
On the northern extremity of 


which extends a great way out toward the opposite Islands. 
the reef, there 1s a small beacon with a piece of wood sometimes nailed to it in the form of 


across, betwixt which and the Island Middleburgh is the channel, about 4 a mile broad, 
with regular soundings in it from 8 to 10 fathoms. On the other side of this channel, there 
is soinetimes a beacon placed near the S. E. point of Middleburgh, on a spit projecting a 
very little way from that point, but too close to be considered dangerous. 

Nearly West from Middleburgh, there are some shoal patches that bound the North side 
of the channel, 1 of which is distant 15 mile from the island, bearing West from it; these 
patches are generally destitute of beacons, but there is often a buoy upon the Mynderk 
Shoal, which lies about 2 miles W. by N. from the West end of Middleburgh Island. 

To avoid these shoals, a ship ought to keep the J’lagstaff of Middleburgh, or the South 
part of that island, at least 3° to the northward of East, until the beacon is seen on the 


point of Ontong Java Reef; she may then steer to pass midway between it and Middle- 
At low water, the sea nay be sometimes seen to break on Ontong Java Reet, close 


burgh. 
inside of the beacon, it being steep to, there, and on the West side; but on the eastern edge 
of it, opposite to Schiedam, and Onrust, the water shoals regularly. Having passed between 
the Islands Middleburgh and Amsterdam on one side, and Ontong Java Reef on the other, 
a ship should steer to the southward for the Islands Schiedam and Onrust; when abreast of 
Schiedam, she must borrow toward Ontong Java Reef, and run to the southward along the 
edge of it in 5 fathoms, until the passage between Onrust and Kuyper’s Island is fairly open, 
in order to avoid a Rock or Knowl nearly in mid-channel, on which many ships have 
grounded. This knowl is small, with only 24 fathoms on its shoalest part; 53 and 54 fa- 
thoms close to it on the West side; and 6 or 7 fathoms between it and Onrust. There is 


frequently a buoy upon it, which is sometimes sunk, or taken away. 

When upon the know], the piles of Onrust are on with the White House of Kuyper’s Is- 
land; when the piles are open a little with it either way, the knowl is avoided. 

There seem to be other shoal spots to the northward of this knowl, or between it and On- 
rust, by the account of Capt. Neish, of the Auspicious, which ship grounded on 1 of them, 
the 26th of March, 1816, on her passage from Batavia toward England, with Onrust and 
Kuyper’s Island in one; extremes of the former from S. S. E.4 E. to S. by W.4 W., and 
Ontong Java Point W. by N. 4.N. When aground had 5 fathoms at the stern, and 3 fa- 
thorns at the fore-ehains, apparently a soft coral rock of small extent, as the Ganges drawing 
more water, and sailing right a-head of the Auspicious at the time, passed clear of it. 
Hove off with the stream anchor, and touched the ground lightly twice after, by which Capt. 
Neish infers, that the passage between the knowl and Onrust is not safe for large ships, and 
that the only safe channel is to the westward between the knowl and Ontong Java Reef. 

As the depth decreases gradually on the edge of the flats to the eastward of Ontong Java 
Point, this is the safe side of the channel when abreast of Schiedam, and a ship may borrow 
to 41 or 5 fathoms; at all events, she must not deepen above 5 fathoms in passing the knowl 
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to the N. Westward of Onrust, or until the passage between it and Kuyper’s Island is fairly 
open; being then clear of the know], she must haul over for Kuyper’s Island, and pass near 
it on the S. W. side; a beacon will then most probably be perceived, standing ona shoal to- 
ward the Java shore, which must be left to the southward in passing. 

Purmerant Island, situated to the eastward of Kuyper’s Island, has an extensive rocky 
reef projecting from it nearly 14 mile to the eastward, and about 4 a mile to the southward; 
on the eastern part of this rect there is sometimes a beacon, and formerly there was { on the 
South end; the sea breaks on some parts of it at low water, or when there is much swell. 

When a ship has rounded Kuyper’s Island, and no beacons are perceived on Purmerant 
Reef, or on the shoal adjacent to the main, she ought to steer a direct course for the outer 
part of the shipping in Batavia road, bearing about 8S. 54° E. from Kuyper’s Island, distant 
2 leagues. In passing along, several beacons will probably be discerned on shoal spots to- 
ward the Java shore, all of which must be left to the southward; and the depths will ge- 
nerally be from 7 to 5 fathoms, in the fair track. When the road is approached within 3 
miles, a beacon to the eastward may probably be discerned on the Rynland Shoal; this 
bears from Kuyper’s Island E.S. E. $ S., and from the shipping in the road about N. by W,, 
not far distant, which may be left to the northward in standing into the road; and here, a 
ship should anchor in 4, 5, or 6 fathoms, at discretion, off shore about 2 miles, with the 
dome of the church from South to 5S. by W. 


tomito MIDDLE CHANNEL, through which we passed éhree times, in the Anna, is also 
Bama very Safe, and with some winds, preferable to the Inner Channel. To sail into Batavia 
Channel Rad by it, a’ship must pass to the southward of the Islands Middleburgh and Amsterdam, 
betwixt them and Ontong Java Reet, as already directed; having passed the latter island, 
instead of hauling to the southward for the Inner Channel between the islands and the main, 
she must steer directly eastward for the small Island Haerlem, leaving Schiedam to the 
southward. When Haerlem is approached, she must edge away to theS. E., betwixt it and 
Rotterdam, and betwixt the latter and Hoorn; keeping nearest to Hoorn, on account of 8 
reef that projects from the Island Rotterdam a small distance to the S. Eastward. Having 
rounded the S. W. point of Hoorn Island pretty close, it is prudent to steer S. Eastward 
until the dome of Batavia church is brought to bear S. 3 E. or 8.4 E., to give a good birth 
to Purmerant Reef, already mentioned, which projects a great way eastward from the island 

of that name, and bears about N. by W. $ W. from Batavia church. 

After passing the Island Hoorn, and having brought the dome to bear between 5. 7 E. 
and South, she may steer direct for it, with either of these bearings, until she anchor in the 
road; by keeping the dome of Batavia church 8.3 E., she will pass midway between the 
Rynland Shoal and Eastern Reef. The soundings throughout this channel, after passing 
Amsterdam Island, are generally 9, 10, and 11 fathoms, until the depths decrease regularly 


near the road. 


meeatrn EASTERN CHANNELS, leading to or from Batavia Road, are also safe and conve- 
channel’ nient. We passed through that formed between Edam, the outermost island, and Alkmaar, 
the next island to the southward, in regular soundings, 9, 10, and 11 fathoms; and at 2 other 
times, we passed in the Anna, through the Leyden Channel, leaving the island of that name 
to the southward, and Alkmaar and Enkhuysen I[slands to the northward, in 10 and 11 fa- 
thoms regular soundings. The channel between Leyden and the coast of Java is not fre 
quented by large ships, but is considered safe, ifa ship keep near the island, to avoid the reefs 
between it and the main. Qne of these about midway between Leyden and the Java shore, 
is delineated on the plans of Batavia Road, as an island of considerable size, with trees on 
it, called Vader Smith; no such island has existed these last 30 years, there being only @ 
reef under water in the situation assigned to it. To clear Vader Smith’s Shoal a large 
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white house with a red top bearing S.S. W., will carry a ship into 7 or 8 fathoms in 
It from shoan adja 


eent to the 


the road. 
The shoals nearest to Batavia Road, and most in the way of ships approaching 
Road of Ba- 


the northward, are the Rynland Shoal, and Eastern Reef; the latter may be considered as 
the western extremity of that called Vader Smith, or is separated from it only by a very °"™ 


small channel. 

The Eastern Reef is composed of rocks and sand, partly dry at low water spring tides, 
but there is no break upon it at high water, when the sea is smooth. On the West end of 
this reef there 1s generally a beacon, which is discernible from Batavia Road, and bears N. E. 
4 N. when in one with the body of Leyden Island. All ships pass to the westward of this 
beacon, there being no sate channel to the eastward of it, tor a large vessel. 

The Rynland Shoal is rocky, with only 10 feet water on it; and is of round form, about 
the length ef a large ship in diameter. It bears N. by W. from the shipping in the road, 
distant about a mile, and bears also N. by W., or N. % W. from Batavia church; although 
directly fronting the road, it is at times destitute of a beacon, which was the case ¢ezce 
when we were at Batavia in the Anna. In 1793, a floating beacon’ framed of several pieces 
of timber, was placed on this shoal, which was more conspicuous than any of the other bea- 
cons. Ships generally pass inside of the Rynland Shoal, when they sail through the Inner, 
or Onrust Channel ; but ships sailing to, or from the road by any of the northern channels, 
mostly pass between it and the Eastern Reef beacon, which passage Is safe, with the dome 
of Batavia church bearing from South to S. $ E.; or this may be kept S. 3 E., which is the 
best bearing for sailing to, or from the road, betwixt these shoals; this has been already 
mentioned, in the directions for appraaching Batavia by the outer, and middie channels. 


BATAVIA OBSERVATORY, in lat. 6°9’S., lon. 106° 51}? E., by astronomical ob- Geo. site of 
servations made by Johan Maaritz Mohr, and this longitude is cansidered to be very correct.* 
Here, a ship may procure all kinds of necessary supplies ; poultry, excellent fruits, and ve- 
getables are plentiful, and sold at moderate prices. The city is spacious, and many of the 
houses well built, but the low marshy coast around the bay, and the stagnant water in the 
canals, which intersect the streets, generate noxlous vapours, rendering this place very un- 

The most unhealthy time, is when the canals have lost 


healthy at all times to strangers. 
much of their waters, about the latter part of the dry season, from September to December. 


Strangers ought never to sleep on shore, if it can be avoided.T ; 
A few miles inland from Batavia, toward the bills, the country is healthy; and the Euro- 


peans who reside there, ditfer much in appearance from those who inhabit the city, for the 
latter have in general, a sickly and emaciated aspect. 

Batavia is a place of considerable trade, but all foreign ships must obtain permission from 
the Shalibunder, befure they ean trade with private merchants. The principal exports are 
sugar, coftee, spices, &c. The imports, opium, iron, and piece-goads, of various kinds. 

Fronting the small river or canal that leads to the city, there is a bar of hard bottom, 
mixed with mud, a little way oui, on which there is about 2 or 3 feet at low water The 
channel for boats to enter the river, is to the eastward of the bar ; and there is at times, a surf 
upon the bar at low water, when blowing strong in the N. W. monsoon, and strangers ought 
not then to send their boats to the river, for some small boats have been overset upon the 


* By mean of many observations of sun and stars on both sides the moon, taken in 3 different voyages, I made 
the lon. of Batavia 106° 544’ E.; but the lon. of the Dutch astronomer, mentioned above, is probably nearest the 


truth, particularly as some navigators have made it less than the Jon. stated above. 
+ A tea-spoon full of red bark taken ina glass of port wine, or other cordial, at rising in the morning, has beem 


thought an excellent preventative against the damp vapours, which occasion the Batavia fever. I generally used 
some preventative of this kind, and never slept on shore, during 4 voyages to this place, and always escaped the 


fever, which proves fatal to thousands. 
P 
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bar, and the people devoured by the crocodiles, which are here, of large size, and very 
numerous. 

Anchorage. Ships seldom moor in the road, for the anchors are generally buried in the soft mud: 
small vessels anchor in 34 or 4 fathoms, about a mile off shore ; and large ships in 5 or 6 
fathoms, about J4 or 2 miles off, with the dome of the church from S. to S. by W. Ifa 
ship ground on the main, no danger is to be apprehended, the mud flat being very soft; and 
the rise and fall of tide, is not more than 6 feet on the springs. There is little or no varia- 

tion at present in the road of Batavia, or in the seas adjacent. 

see The small Island Edam, the outermost of those opposite to Batavia, is in lat. 5°57’S,, 

road. and bears from Batavia Observatory N. 10° E.; there is a Flagstaff upon it, and like most 
of the other islands, it is clothed with trees. Hoorn Island, bears from the road N. by W. ; 
Onrust is the great marine depot, where the ships are hove down by cranes erected upon the 
wharfs, when they require repairs; and this small island, being the naval arsenal and dock 
yard, abounds with inhabitants. | 

The N. W. monsoon generally scts in at Batavia and along the coast of Java, about the 
beginning of November; and the subsequent strong winds, and heavy rains, greatly cool the 
atmosphere. 


DIRECTIONS for SAILING from BATAVIA, and SUNDA 
STRAIT, to the STRAIT of BANCA: ISLANDS 
and DANGERS in the PASSAGE. 


vowtrom DEPARTING from BATAVIA, and bound to Banca Strait, a ship should steer out of 

patwwiaRoad, the road with the dome of the church S.4 E. or S.4E., which will carry her between the 
Rynland Shoal and Eastern Reef : from thence, with the dome of the church from South to 
§.3E., she may continue to steer to the northward, through the Great, or Edam Channel, 
leaving the Islands Hoorn, Monnikendam, and Haerlem, to the westward ; and Enkhuysen, 
Edam, and the other iskands to the eastward. From Edam she ought to steer for the 

ieee SOULE WATCHER (Zuyder Watcher) in lat. 5° 412/S. and 83 miles West from Batavia, 

Wateher by chronometer, bearing about N. 34° W. from Edam, distant 19 miles; and when it Is ap- 
proached within 3 leagues, it should be brought to bear to the northward of N. W., to avoid 
a small doubtful shoal called by the Dutch Nasomver Droogte, situated about 2 leagues 5. 
Eastward from the island. Having passed on either side of the South Watcher, at 2 or gh 
miles distance, a course may be steered to the North and N.N. West for the North Watcher, 
giving the easternmost of the Thousand Islands a birth of 3 or 4 leagues. 


Thomsand THOUSAND ISLANDS, are a group or chain of numerous small islands, extending 
nearly N. W. and S. E. and bounding the west side of the passage betwixt the South and 
North Watcher. The northernmost island of the chain, is in about lat. 5° 29’S., and as the 
southernmost islands, to the westward of the Séuth Watcher, have shoals surrounding them, 
it is prudent to give a birth of at least 2 or 3 leagues to them in passing. The westernmost 
isle of the group is separated from the others, and called Pulo Estam, or West Island. In 
sailing betwixt the North and South Watchers, care is also requisite to avoid the following 
shoals, to the eastward of the passage, their situations not being very correctly known. 


Droogte. 


piesa BREWERS DROOGTE, the southernmost of these shoals, is said to be a sand above 
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water, thought to lie in about lat. 5° 29'S. nearly on the meridian of Edam, and ina N. Easterly 
direction from the South Watcher. MOOLENWERF, another shoal, is said to lie 33 or mooteawest 
4. leagues to the northward of Brewer’s Droogte, probably the danger seen by the Arabella in 
1715, which she made in lat. 5°11'S. PRUYSEN’S DROOGTE, is said to be dry at rraysens 
low water, situated 44 or 5 leagues to the W. N. W. of Brewer’s Droogte, and may be?” 
fe on either side, the depths between them being from 15 to 20 fathoms, and between 
>*ruysen’s Droogte and the Thousand Islands to the westward, from 15 to 22 fathoms. 

One of these shoals was seen by the Elphinstone, on the 27th of August, 1812. At 8 
A. M. the South Watcher bore S. 24° W. distant 5 or 6 leagues, steered N. N. E. 9 miles 
till noon, when breakers supposed to be on the Pruysen’s Droogte, bore N. 48° W. about 6 
miles, but no part of it visible above water. When the breakers on the shoal bore E. 8°S., 
distant 3 miles, the Alnwick Castle on the 27th of August, 1812, observed at noon in lat. ceo. se. 
5° 17'S., lon. 106953’ E. by chronometers from Batavia. Saleby Castle, on the 22d of 
May, 1815, at 9 A. M. when Pruysen’s Droogte bore West 14 mile, had soundings 124 fa- 


thoms. At 4 past 10 A. M. 1 of the Thousand Islands in sight from the mast-head bearing 
S. At noon lat. observed 5° 16'S., Pruysen’s Droogte bearing W. 12° N., distant 


5. W. 4 
5 or 6 miles. The shoal seen by these 3 ships, appears to be one and the same, or that 
called Pruysen’s Droogte, situated by their observations in lat. 5° 17/S. and bearing from 


the South Watcher N. 10° E. distant 25 miles.* 


ARMUYDEN BANK, in lat. 5° 134'S., and bearing from the North Watcher E. 5° S. Armuyden 
distant 5 or 54 leagues, is an island or bank consisting of loose coral, clevated 10 feet above 
the sea, and about a mile in circuit, environed by a reef of rocks, according to an examina- 
tion made of it by H. M. ship Psyche in 1812, when her boats landed there; and from its 
highest part, the North Watcher was just visible bearing W.3.N. This bank abounds with 
birds’ eggs in some seasons; the soundings within 1 or 2 cables lengths of it are 9 and 10 
fathoms, and from 10 to 14 fathoms in the channel between it and the North Watcher. 

. When the Armuyden Bank bore E. by N. 4 N. distant 3 miles, the Wycombe saw another 


sand bank bearing S.S. E.; the Dutch place also a shoal 6 miles to the S. W. of the North 
Watcher, but probably some of these are doubtful. Those which really exist, are not discer- 


nible above 5 miles from a ship’s deck in a clear day. 


NORTH WATCHER, in lat. 5° 122’S., lon. 106° 32’ E. or 193 miles West from Ba- ceo. site 
tavia by chronometer, may be passed on the East or West sides, at 1, 2, or 3 miles distance: Watcher. 
about } of a mile from its West side, the soundings are regular from 114 to 124 fathoms, 
but a coral reef with only 6 feet water in some parts, stretches around the South end of the 
island to the distance of about 3 a mile, with a rock in one place above water. Both this 
and the South Watcher are small, covered with trees, and may be seen at the distance of 6 


or 7 leagues. 
From the South Watcher, a ship may, if the wind hang easterly, steer about North, giving To aft trun 

a wide birth to the Thousand Islands, and afterward pass to the eastward of the Armuyden ee 

Bank and North Watcher. Having got into about lat. 5°S., or being clear of the North Strait. 


Watcher and the adjacent shoals, she may shape a course for Lucepara at the entrance of 
Banca Strait, which bears from the North Watcher N. 10° W. distant 40 or 41 leagues. 


Should the wind incline at S. W, and Westward, it will be prudent to steer more westerly, 


* The Duke of Dorset, on the 20th of May 1715, sent her boat to sound near the rock, stated in the journal, 
found to be a little 


to bear about N.E. from the South Watcher, distant supposed about 2 leagues; and it was 


above water, not 4 a ship’s length in extent, having elose to it 13 fathoms water. This must be a different shoal 
from that described above, or its distance estimated from the South Watcher is erroneous in the Duke of Dorset’s 


Journal. . 
P 2 
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borrowing toward the banks tha€ project from the Sumatra coast to 9, 10, and 11 fathoms; 
but these, ought not to be approached under 8 or 9 fathoms, particularly in the night. 

The soundings in this track, however, are not always a sufficient guide, the depths varying 
from 13 to 10 or 9 fathoms, in a direct line between the North Watcher and Banca Strait, 
and being nearly the same in the track between thatisland and Gasper Strait. In lat. 9 43'S. 
there is a Five Fathoms Bank, distant about 11 leagues from the Sumatra coast, which 
might be mistaken for the shore bank, were a sp to get upon it In the night. As the 
soundings are not a sufficient guide, it may be prudent to keep well to the westward in day- 
light, and get a sight ot the Sumatra coast at times, edging out in the night as circumstances 
require. 


Geo sitet = NORTH ISLAND, in lat. 5°41'S., lon, 105° 49’ E. or 1°24’ West from Batavia by 
chronometer, and about a mile or more from the Sumatra shore, 13 small, of an even aspect, 
and may be seen about 7 or 8 leagues. Otfits South point, there is a smatt islet, with a spit pro- 
jecting a little way, which must have a birth in passing; and with the body of this island 
bearing N. W. about ¢ of a mile, the Royal Charlotte grounded on a know! on the 18th of 
January, 1813, with 33 fathoms water on it, and from 4} to 5 tathoms close to it on both sides. 
This Island is on the meridian of the West part of Thwart-the-way, and is distant about 10 
miles N. 16° E. from the highest of the Zutphen Islands. 


threesiters  LHREE SISTERS, are 3 smal! islands near the Sumatra shore, about a league to the 
and adjacent SS. Westward of North Island; there are 2 white cliffs on the low coast between them, 
with a watering place upon the main, a little to the southward of the southernmost White 
Cliff; and firewood contiguous, where ships sometimes used to fill up their water in the 
westerly monsoon, particularly those bound from China to Europe, by Banca Strait. The 
coast forms a bay between North Island and the Sisters, and here, ships in want of water, 
used to anchor in 8, 10, to 12 fathoms, a little to the northward of the North Sister, with 
North Island bearing about N. by E. or N. 14° E., off the main 14 or 2 miles. The best 
situation, however, for obtaining a speedy supply of water, is to anchor in 7 or 8 fathoms 
mud, abreast of the middle of the opening between the South and North Sisters; for the best 
watering place being abreast of the latter, close to the southernmost White Cliff, the boats 
will make 2 trips here, for 1 that they could accomplish to the place where ships commonly 
anchor, as the tide runs chiefly to the southward in this season. | 
Amongst the Sisters, the depths are from 2 to 3 fathoms, and the coast of this bay is ge- 
nerally lined by a shoal mud flat. About a mile from the North Sister, with the North end 
of it bearing W.S. W., the avater shoals from 12 to 6 fathoms at 1 cast of the lead, In 
standing to the southward; and when the North end of the North Sister is on with the 
White Bluff Cliff, bearing about W. 4 N., there are overfalls from 13 to 7 fathoms. There 
is an islet near the main, about 2 miles southward from the Sisters. 


cco ateot ~=6 DWO BROTHERS, in lat. 5°93! S., (the northern one) lon. 106° 5’ E., or 46} miles 

the Two BO West of Batavia by chronometer, bears from North Island N. 27° E., distantnearly 12 leagues, 

| and from the North Watcher W.62°N. about 27 miles; these are 2 small islands neat 

each other, covered with trees, of similar appearance, and may be seen 6 or 7 leagues off. 

They are in 1 bearing N. by E. and S. by W.., and lie about 6 leagus from the Sumatra coast. 

From each end of these islands, a reef projects to a small distance, which lines also ther’ 

East and West sides, but they may be approached on the West side occasionally within } a 

mile, in soundings of 10 or 11 fathoms: there is said to be a smalf channel with deep water 
between them. 


Be onll fre SHIPS having passed through Sunda Strait, either between Thwart-the-way and the 
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Zutphen Islands, or by the channel betwixt Java and the Button, should steer from these tothe Twe 
islands, (or after rounding the Button) a direct course for the Two Brothers, if bound to” 
Banca Strait. The depths will soon decrease in steering to the northward, and after passing 
North Island, 11 or 12 fathoms are good depths to preserve, particularly with a westerly 
wind; for it is prudent to keep within a moderate distance of the Sumatra Coast, to avoid 
several dangers in the offing. With a working wind, a good mark in day-light, when 
standing toward the main, is to tack when North Island and the High Zutphen Island are 
in one; the depth will then, be generally 7 or 8 fathoms, and a large ship ought not to go 
under these depths, in working betwixt North Island and the Two Brothers. The latter, 
may be passed on either side within a tew miles, to avoid the adjacent shoals, some of which 


are very dangerous. 


SHAHBUNDER SHOAL, named from a Dutch ship that narrowly escaped bein 
Jost on it, lies about 7 miles W. by N. + N. from the South Brother; but it is extensive, 
formed of various patches, and seems to be the outer extremity of the shoal bank that pro- 
Jects along, and far out from this part of the Sumatra Coast. The French ship Jupiter, re- 
turning trom China, grounded, and had part of her keel broken off upon this shoal. The 
Sandwich grounded on 1 of the patches, returning from China in January, 1749, by bor- 
rowing too near the coast; when aground in 17 feet water, the northernmost part of Sumatra 
in sight bore N. by W., the southernmost part W.S. W. 4S. and the North Brother E.N.E. 
Easterly, distant about 3 leagues. She struck very hard, and after being lightened by 
starting the water, and throwing some lumber over-board, she was forced over the shoal with 
a brisk wind, after grounding 3 times on the ditterent patches. As the depths decrease gra- 
dually toward this shoal, the lead if attended to, will indicate its proximity; and a ship 
passing between it and the Brothers, should keep within 1, 2, or at most 3 miles of the 
latter, taking care not to burrow under 9 fathoms toward the coast, which in day-light, may 
be kept in sight, if the weather be clear. The only high land near the shore on this part of 
the Sumatra Coast, is a sloping hill with a knob on its summit, situated in lat. 5° 20’S., 


generally called Knob Hill.* 


oO Shahbaoder 
& sboal. 


DANGERS to be avoided by ships steering a direct course between Sunda Strait and the. 
North Watcher, or in sailing between this Island and the Brothers, are the following. 
JASON ROCK, on which the ship of this name struck in 1742, is said to lie W. N. W. json proce. 
2 leagues from the westernmost isle of the Thousand Islands, and 6 leagues S. Westward 
from the North Watcher, but the Warren Hasting’s boat could not find it in this situation. 
This rock is not laid down in some Dutch charts, which have a shoal placed on them 
about 6 miles S. W. from the North Watcher; its true position, seems, therefore, very im- 


perfectly known. 


DOLPHIN ROCK, or SHOAL, where the ship of this name was aground, is said to Detptta 
be nearly even with the water's edge, and situated about 2 leagues S.S. E. from the Suuth 
end of the Two Brothers ; but the true place of this shoal, seems also, not correctly determined. 


LYNN SHOAL, is about a cable’s length in extent North and South, having only 2 feet Lynn stoa 
coral rocks on it in some places, and from 14 to 9 fathoms around. When the ship Lynn 
was aground on it in 1748, the Two Brothers bore from W. by N. ? N. toW. N.W.4N., 


distant about 3 leagues. The Bridgewater’s boat examined this shoal, and found it to bear 


from the South Brother E. S. E. distant 8 or 9 miles. Capt. Waterman, saw this shoal in 
the ship Volunteer, on the 29th of July, 1813, when blowing strong with a considerable sea, 
yet the breakers on it were not high, nor will it be visible when the sea is smooth. When 


* Not very conspicuous in some views. 
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the South Brother and it were in one, they bore W. by N.3.N., the North Watcher E. 45. 
then distant from the shoal 2 of a mile. 


Nisumeve BROUWER'’S SHOALS, in lat. 5° 5’ S., are composed of 2 coral reefs separated about 
2 mile, with a dry patch of sand and coral on each, which are in one bearing N. 17° E. and 
opposite. They are distant from the Two Brothers 9 or 10 miles, the North end of the shoal 
bearing from the North Brother N. 64° E., and the Southern extremity bears N.63° E. from 
the South Brother. From the North Watcher, the North part of the shoal bears N. 593° 
W., and the southern dry patch bears N. 554° W. from the same island. The whole extent 
of this shoal, is about a mile and 3 mile in breadth ; in the swatch betwixt the dry patches, 
there are irregular soundings, from 4 less 5 to 15 fathoms; and hard ground stretches out 
from the North and South ends of the shoal. ‘To the eastward and westward of the shoal, 
at a small distance, the bottom is soft, and the depths are generally 144 and 15 fathoms 
regular soundings, about 1 or 14 mile to the eastward of it. 

Direction. = To avoid the Brouwer’s and Lynn Shoals on the East side, a ship ought to keep nearer to 
the North Watcher than to the Two Brothers; and she ought to keep within 2 or 3 miles of 
the latter, if it 1s intended to pass to the westward of these shoals. To avoid the Dolphin 

Rock, a ship passing between it and the Two Brothers, should not bring these islands to the 
westward of North. 


Coast and SUMATRA COAST, between the Two Brothers and Lucepara Island at the entrance 


banks from 


the two Of Banca Strait, is all low land and clothed with trees ; several rivers in this space fall into 
Lacepara. the sea, and shoal banks project out 2 or 3 leagues from the land, in some places. The most 
considerable of these rivers, called Tollongbouang, in about lat. 4° 23! §., is fronted by an 
extensive bank, with very shoal water on it, stretching nearly 3 leagues off, and several miles 

parallel to the coast. 
Farther northward, in about lat. 4°S., another extensive bank projects to @ greater dis- 
‘tance from the coast than the former, with various shoal soundings on it, and several dry 
patches. This is generally called the bank or shoals off Tree Island, being situated to the 
’ East and S. Eastward of a point of land having tall trees‘on it, which is thought to be sepa- 
rated from the main by a small channel, and therefore called Tree Island. About 7 leagues 
E. N. Eastward from Tree Island Bank, and 10 or 11 leagues to the S. S. E. of Lucepara, 
in about lat. 3°45’ S., there is a bank (already mentioned) with 5 or 44 fathoms on it, or pro- 
bably less water in some parts, Which several ships have mistaken for the former: this outer 
bank consists of fine grey sand, and the edge of Tree Island Bank of coarse sand and gravel. 
The depths betwixt these banks are generally from 9 to 11 fathoms, but great care is requi- 
site when sailing hereabout in the night, as several ships by borrowing too close to the coast 
after coming through Banca Strait, have grounded on Tree Island Bank, and were in great 


danger. 


geo.siteop  LUCEPARA ISLAND, about a mile in extent North and South, situated at the sou- 
this islam thern entrance of Banca Strait, is in lat. 3°13'S., lon. 106° 10’ E., or 5* miles East from 
| the Two Brothers by chronometer, bearing from them N. 23° E., distant 39 leagues. It1s 
covered with tall trees, having a small peak on it at one part, and a little rising at the other 

end, when viewed from the S. Eastward, and may be seen about 54 leagues from the deck. 
A reef projects from the island 2 miles to the S.S. E., and shoal spits of sand extend 4 


* Captain Lestock Wilson, made the difference of longitude 5 miles, by excellent chronometers, which is pro- 
bably near the truth. Lieut. Ross, in his survey of the shoals to the northward of Lucepara, made this island in 
lat, 3° 13$' S. by observations taken on it, and in Ion, 106° 12’ E., or 424 miles West of Entrance Point, # the 
S.E, part of Banca, by chronometers, 
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ty Wet leagues to the N. W. and N. N. Westward ; a reef also lines the North and East sides to 4 
of a mile distance, with 3 fathoms close to it, from whence the depths increase gradually to 
¥ the N. E. and eastward, but there is 6 or 7 fathoms within ? of a mile of its S. Western side. 
ee On the 4th of January, 1813, the Discovery anchored in 6} fathoms blue mud, with the 
ee’ island bearing S. W. 4 S., distant 14 mile, and Lieut. Ross, landed in the boat, on a sandy 
ae beach, on the East side, a little way to the southward of a projecting rock with a tree on it. 
Ris No fresh water was found, nor could any turtle be procured, although people were stationed 
sha be on the beach at night; but the island abounded with green and cream coloured pigeons, of 
Tens which 46 were shot. 
attests Capt. Torin, of the Coutts, sent his boat in 1798, to the S. W. side of the island, where a 
WU fine spring of fresh water was seen, which appcared to be frequented, probably by the 
taal Malay proas. 
A ship bound to Banca Strait, having approached the Two Brothers bearing to the east- Te sit trom 
ward of North, should pass near them on the West side, if the wind is favorable; from Brothers te 
Fa ‘ anca Strait. 
thence, she ought to steer North and N. by E. for Lucepara, endeavouring to keep in 


ie 
soundings from 9 tu 12 fathoms, as a direct course cannot be depended upon, on account of 
Neither can the soundings in this 


bets 


aa, Irregular currents, or tides setting out from the rivers. 
tract be implicitly trusted to, being irregular trom 8} to 11 or 12 fathoms in some places, 
particularly contiguous to Tree Island Bank, and the edges of the other banks projecting from 
the coast of Sumatra; also in the vicinity of the 43 or 5 fathoms bank in the offing. It is, 
however, prudent, to borrow toward the main, if the depths increase to 12 or 13 fathoms; 
and to haul off from it, if they decrease to 84 or 9 fathoms toward the banks that line the 
Near these, the soundings are generally more irregular, than farther out from the 


coast. 
land in 12 and 13 fathoms; but in the latter depths, a ship will be too far off the coast with 


a westerly wind. 
When the weather is clear, during the day, the best guide is generally to keep sight of the 
coast from the deck of a large ship, edging out occasionally in the night, or when the depths 


a decrease to 84 or 9 fathoms. 
Having passed the bank off Tree Island, the coast may be approached with greater safety, 

; and the depths will decrease regularly steering to the northward for Lucepara, to 54 fathoms . 
oe when it bears N.4E., distant about 3 or 34 leagues. The South point of Banca, situated 7 
ih in lat. 3°6’ S., is fronted by extensive banks and overfalls, some of them distant 4 or 5 
te leagues to the South and S. S. Westward, with soundings of 9 to 14 fathoms between them. 

Ships which steer from the Two Brothers to give a wide birth to the banks adjoining to the 
2 Sumatra coast, by keeping in 12 and 13 fathoms, are liable to fall in with the banks which q 
1M front the South end of Banca; which, although not considered dangerous, 7 or 8 fathoms 
a may be got upon them, when the land is seen to the northward, distant 7 or 8 leagues, but ! 
the coast of Sumatra will not be discernible; in such case, they must haul to the westward 


re 
to round Lucepara, the channel betwixt that island and Banca, not being thought safe, ex- 
There may, however, be a safe channel to the eastward of Lucepara, 


cept for smal] vessels. 
toward the Banca shore, for Commodore Watson passed to the eastward of the island Luce- 
| 


3 para during the night, in the Revenge, and had never less than 53 fathoms water ; but Lieut. 
Ross, in his Jate examination of this place, found several shoal spits separated by gaps of , 


B 
deep water; and he is of opinion, that no large ship ought to attempt the passage between 


so Lucepara and Banca, for she would probably ground upon some of the shoal spits which 
extend 54 leagues North of Lucepara, and have 14 to 3 fathoms water upon them, and from , 


se 7 to 10 fathoms close to. ' 
If a ship, sailing in the night between the Two Brothers and Banca Strait, should get into | 

shoal water, or be uncertain of her situation, it will be prudent to anchor immediately, and | 
wait for day-light; for the depths are moderate, and the bottom throughout this track, gene- 


| rally favorable for that purpose. 


Banca Strait. 


Tides in the 
Strait. 


Western 
channel, 
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STRAIT of BANCA ; with SAILING DIRECTIONS 


STRAIT OF BANCA, bounded by the island Banca to the East, and by the coast of 
Sumatra on the West side, extends from the island Lucepara about 34 leagues, with an un- 
dulating course to the N. Westward. The Sumatra coast being low marshy land, inundated 
at high water, and only the trees discernible, navigators are liable to estimate their distance 
from if greater than the truth; but it ought not to be approached too close, on account ofa 
shoal mud bank, which extends in some places 2 or 3 miles from the shore. Many ships, 
at diticrent times, have grounded upon this mud bank, adjoining to the coast, and got off 
with great dithculty after much labour, and sometimes with loss of anchors. 

The island of Banca 1s more elevated, having a chain of hills generally called St. Paul's 
Mountains, contiguous to its South end ; but Parmasang, and Monopin Hills, on the West 
side of the island, are more conspicuous. Exclusive of the dangers between Lucepara and 
Banca, Pulo Laboang Dapper, bearing from Lucepara E. N. E. is a small island situated 
near the Banca shore. 


TIDES, in Banca Strait, are very irregular, and influenced greatly by the prevailing 
winds: in favorable weather, the flood runs in, at both ends of the strait, to the Nanka 
Islands nearly in the middle of it, where they meet. During the westerly monsoon, when 
rains prevail, the freshes set out of the rivers on the Sumatra coast toward the opposite side, 
which should be guarded against in the night. 

There are sometimes, 2 floods and 2 ebbs in 24 hours; at other times, only 1 flood and 1 
ebb during the same interval. When strong S. Easterly winds prevail, the flood runs strong 
into the southern part of the strait, frequently for 14 or 16 hours; and the ebb in the oppo- 
site direction, for 8 or 10 hours. During the opposite season, particularly in December, 
and January, when N. W. and northerly winds predominate, the ebb, or rather current, 
sometimes runs strong out of the southern part of the strait for 12, 14, and even 18 hours; 
and during the remainder of the 24 hours, there is only a slack or weak indraught, when the 
water rises over the ground. In this season, it is almost impossible for an indifferent sailing 
ship to get through the strait to the northward. : 

In August, and also in other months, the flood has been experienced at times, to run In, 
about 12 hours, and the ebb out of the strait for the same lenvth of time, taking a turn all 
round the compass during their change. The velocity of the tide on the springs, is some- 
times from 3 to 4 miles per hour, when the wind is strong; and the perpendicular rise, from 
9 to 1* feet, both within the strait and to the southward of Lucepara. In the channel, be 
tween this island and Sumatra, where the bottom is soft over an extensive flat, the rise and 
fall of tide has seldom been found more than 9 or 10 feet ; notwithstanding, the water 1s $0 
shoal there, that large ships, deeply laden, are liable to touch the ground at low water. 


| WESTERN CHANNEL, formed between the island Lucepara and a low green poi 
on the Sumatra coast opposite, called Lucepara Point, is generally chosen by vessels proccet: | 
mg through Banca Strait. In this channel, and to the distaice of 3 leagues southward from 

Lucepara, tue water is shoal on an extensive flat; the depths on which, are generally from 
44 or 43 fathoms, to 5 and 54 fathoms. The West side of the channel is bounded by 4 
mud flat, projecting 2 0193 miles in some places from the coast ; and several dangerous spits 
or shoals lie to the North and N. Westward of Lucepara, which greatly contract the chan- 


“ It has been stated, that the tides in Banca Strait have been known to rise and fall about 18 feet ; if this ever 
happen, it must arise from some supernatural cause. 
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nel. The distance from the island to the coast is about 3 leagues or more, but the fair 
| channel for ships, is not more than 2 or 23 miles wide in some places, particularly to the 
C7 N. W. of Lucepara, where the shoals in the offing approach nearest tou the mud flat that 
fronts the coast. It is prudent for navigators, if unacquainted, to send a boat a-head to 1n4 mad fat. 
aye sound in this part of the strait, which may borrow her soundings from the Sumatra coast, aise ts 
ATA Sy on the edge of the mud flat, to 4 and 44 fathoms; or she may sound on the edge of the 
westernmost shoals in the offing, as circumstances require. 
tee When passing through the channel, the bottom will #2 general, though not always, be 
ion hard sand, if a ship draw near the shoals adjacent to Lucepara; and always soft mud, on | 
a. the edge of the flat bounding the West side of the channel. Although close to the edge of 
oe the N. Westernmost shoal, there are 54 and 6 fathoms soft ground, it 1s generally hard on 
a the edges of these shoals; a ship ought, therefore, to keep in soundings, if possible, neither 
: hard, nor too soft, to preserve the mid-channel track. 
Hy THE SHOALS, to the N. W. and northward of Lucepara, that bound the channel on Shoals | 
the East side, are long narrow spits extending N. N. W. and N. W. from that island; cx- the East 
cepting a small patch with 24 fathoms on it, situated close to the edge of the extensive bank channel. 
that lines the East side of the channel. Monsieur Bonvouloir, found them separated by a 
| harrow passage, when he grounded upon the large bank, in the ship Fatty Rair, on his pas- 
ate sage trom Batavia, in 1795. When aground, Lucepara bore S. 30° E., Lucepara Point S. Fatty Rair 
os 31° W., the First Point N. W., distant from Lucepara about 3 leagues, and the small patch ou ose. ; 
i then bore to the W. N. Westward. When the tide is low, these shoals may sometiines be : 
A discerned by the discoloured water, by breakers, or ripplings upon them; but they are not 
- always visible. 
ig The Cuftnels, homeward bound, being too far from the Sumatra shore, got aground upon gre cut 
v3 the N. E. side of the large bank, on the 21st of February, 1803, Lucepara bearing S, 32°" 
A E., Lucepara Point S. 32° W., and the First Point N. W. After getting afloat, and warp- 
ing the length of 4 hawsers to the N. N. E., she anchored in 10 tathoms mud ; Lucepara 
Island then bore S.29° E., Lucepara Point S.S.W. 4 W., First Point of Sumatra N. 49° 
W., St. Paul's Mountains N.78° E., Pulo Laboang Dapper E. 3°S., observed lat. 3° 4’ S, | : 
From this station, the North end of the shoal was found on examination, to extend N. N. W. 
4 about 1} mile from the ship; and to round it, she steered N.N. E. 2 miles in 10 fathoms 
| mud, then westward, to get into the proper channel, decreasing the depth to 5 fathoms about 
5" 3 miles from the Sumatra shore. ‘| 
f Captain Egeberg, was aground on its western edge in 3 fathoms, in a Swedish ship, Luce- and other 
; para bearing S. E. by S.; the Cainfall, a Portuguese ship, had the island bearing the same,” : 
; when aground. Captain Torin places the bank on which he was aground in the Coutts, in 
‘ 2% fathoms, about 8 or 9 miles N. 42° W. from Lucepara, the First Point then bearing 
N. N. W. 2 W., open a little with the western extremity of the Parmasang Hills, 
H. M. S. Billiqueux, grounded in 34 fathoms, and had hard soundings from 2 to 5 fathoms 
He aoe island Lucepara bearing S.48° E., Lucepara Point S.42°W., First Point 
. 263° W. 
‘ These dangers extending farther to the westward than generally supposed, and the mud ‘he chanset / 
flat projecting a great way out from the opposite coast, render the channel very contracted in faced by” | 
this part, which may be seen by the following extract taken from Captain Cowman’s journal, “““ 
who passed close to these shoals in the ship Magdalin, August the 12th, 1806. At 10 r 
A. M. the island Lucepara S, E. 4 E., First Point N. N. W. 2.W., in 3 fathoms, distant 4 
| about 100 fathoms from an extensive shoal, steered along its western edge several miles, in ' 
| from 3 to 5 fathoms, hard bottom. - When the island bore S. E. 2? E., and the First Point e 
N. N. W. 4 W., had 44 fathoms hard ground, close to the shoal. The island S. E. 4 E,, . . 
and First Point N. by W. 4 W., had 6 fathoms soft, about 100 fathoms distant from the it 
Q 
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choal. The island S. 54° E., First Point N. 15° W., had 8 fathoms, abaut 200 fathoms to 
the northward of the shoal, and carried from 12 to 14 fathoms from its steep northern verge, 
to the First Point. This shoal is extensive, and shewed itself very plain, and the flat stretch- 
ing from the opposite coast of Sumatra was nearly dry, the tide being very low: the channel 
between them, did not appear to be more than 13 or 2 miles broad. 

Sailing In entering the strait, a ship ought not to bring the island to the southward of 5. 54° EB. 

recto. tt the First Point bears N. 15° W., which will bring her pretty near the Mud Flat; she 
may then stecr North and N. by E. to round the First Point at 3 miles distance. 


SHIPS, bound into the strait from southward, generally fall in with the island Lucepara 

bearing between N. by E. and N. W., in soundings from 54 to 8 or 9 fathoms; if it is scen 

- bearing to the westward of North, steer toward the Sumatra coast unul Lucepara is brought 
to bear North, distant 3 or 4 leagues. From hence, steer betwixt W. N. W. and N.W,, 
keeping about 2 leagues from the island, observing as it draws well to the eastward, to borrow 
within & miles of the coast and Lucepara. Poit, bearing nearly West from the island about 
34 leagues. It is prudent to take soundings from the West side of the channel in this part, 
keeping in soft ground from 42 to 54, fathoms. 

When Lucepara bears EE. N.E., Parmasang Ifills will be discerned if the weather is clear: 
with the western extremity of these hills bearing N. by W. 3 W.., is the fair channel, and by 
the time Lucepara is brought to bear E. by S.45S., the First Poiut ought to be in one wilh 
the western extreme of Parmasang Ilills, bearing about N. by W. 4 W.: you will now have 
5 or 54 fathoms, soon after 43, or probably 45 fathoms, for a little way. With the West 

: end of Parmasang Hills kept on with the First Point, steer N. by W. to N.N.W., $0 a8 
to bring the highest Parmasang Hill nearly on with it when Lucepara bears §.59° E.; here, 
you will have 6 or 624 fathoms, being past the shoalest water, and in the narrowest part of 
the channel, abreast of the western extremity of the shoals in the offing, and the mud spit 
projecting from the coast. Continue to steer about N. by W., still observing to keep tine 
First Point in one with the western extremity of the Parmasang Hills, until Lucepara bears 
S 50° E.; being now clear of the shoals in the ofling, steer about N. by E., to round the 
First Point at 3 or 4 miles distance, in 10 or 12 fathoms water. The West extreme of Par- 
masang Hills kept on with the First Point, is a safe leading mark to avoid the shoals on the 

East side of the channel, as stated by Capt. Torin of the Coutts. 

Should the weather be cloudy, and the Parmasang Hills not visible, keep within 3 0” 4 
miles of the Sumatra shore, observing not to bring Lucepara to the southward of S. 54 E., 
until the First Point bears N. by W. 3 W.: when within 5 or 6 miles of the latter, edge out 
a little, to avoid the shoal flat to the southward of that point, being then clear of the west- 
ern extremity of the shoals in the offing; but do not bring the First Point to bear so mu¢ 
northerly as N. by W.1W., when it is approached within the distance mentioned above, % 
the Hindostan’s boat had 31 fathoms on the shoal flat with this bearing. 

rintotan's 20 the E. N. Eastward of the First Point, there is a small bank with 3 fathoms on it, and 

shoal. = gk or 5 fathoms all round; the [Hindostan got upon this spot on the 7th of May, 1798, an 
when aground, the southernmost hill of Mount Parmasang bore N. 31° W., low land about 
Point Lalary N. 54° W., low land about First Point S. 70° W., Lucepara 5. 12° E., a bil 
like an island on Banca 5. 68° E., and a rocky point nearly East. The fleet from China, 
had intended at this time, to proceed out of the strait on the Fast side of Lucepara, but after 
the Hindostan got clear ofhe bank on which she grounded, they hauled to the westward for 
the common channel. * 


Weet side of THE MUD FLAT, that lines the coast of Sumatra, although not so dangerous 23 the 
the chanel Coals on the Kast side of the channel, should nevertheless, be approached with caution, or 
_ to the southward of the First Point, it projects about 2 miles from the shore ; and its verge 
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On the Ist of severat ships 


ae here, directly opposite to the N. W. extremity of those shoals, is steep to. no 
Wie September, 1803, the Ganges grounded on the Mud Flat to the southward of the First Point, situa” 
iMeh this point bearing N. by W. and the tsland Lucepara SE. by E. 4 E., off shore 2 or 8 miles: 

OWS eg This part of the Hat appeared to bea spit, tor the boats found 8 and 9 fthoing to the W.S. W., 


with very irregular soundings about the ship. 
The journal. states, that it is not safe to approach the First Point under 10 to 12 fathoms, 
this ship lay 20 hours in the mud, was obliged to carry out 


Sg Ss: 
Mala nor neurer it than 3 or 4 miles: 
rg a bower and stream anchor, which were lost, with 2 men. The Cuftnells, on the 7th of 
March, 1811, at 2 P. M. grounded on the Sumatra flat, after having shoaled regularly to 4 
at's fathoms, island of Lucepara bearing S. E., coast of Sumatra from the First Point N. by W. 
ast 4 W. to South, and Parmasang Mount just open with the Point. Carried out the stream 
ted anchor astern, and hove off at 2 A. M. being then high water, and anchored about $ a mile 
Other ships, when aground on this mud flat, have been 
1 


i to the N. E. of the edve of the flat. 
: obliged to start part of their water, before they could be floated off. 
In the Hindostan’s journal, 20th April, 1800, Captain Millett, made the following re- 


marks relative to this bank. To the southward of the Iirst Point of Sumatra, a mud bank 
: when Lucepara bore S. r 4S, just in | 


cust ; 
projects about 2 miles from a green point of land: 
and the point from whence this bank extends farthest out 


sight, First Point N. by W. 34 W., 
: und standing off from it, the water deepened sud- 


ay 

ay S. by W. 2 W., the boat had 34 fathoms ; 

denly to 53 fathoms. The Madras put her helm down in 53 fathoms, and grounded ; this 
| 


Ah 
a bank ought not to be approached under 6; or 7 fathoms. 
August 30th, 1803, the Coutts anchored in 5 fathoms soft mud, Lucepara Point S. 40° 


the island E. 2 24°S., and the First Point N. 94° W., distant from the nearest shore 34 


of W., 

| miles ; at low water r she had only 35 fathoms, and arounded, the tide having fallen 1} fa- 

She was nearly in the fair channel at this time, but rather a little toward the Sumatra | 
| 4 


thom. 
side; for 44 fathoms is generally the least water in the fair track, with Lucepara bearing 


a E.S. Eastward, which is the shoalest part of the channel. Farther to the northward, the : 
depth increases toward the shoals in the offing, and also toward the mud flat that projects | 


= from the coast near the Iirst Point. 
i 


FIRST POINT, in lat. 3°0'S., lon. 105° 58’ E., bearing N. 42° W. from Lucepara sneha 
Island, distant 17 miles, 15 low and level, the trees on it being of equal height; and it bears a 

r North a little easterly from Lucepara Point. The Mud Flat projecting from this point, is | 

2 steep, and should not be approached under 10 or 12 fathoms, (which is about a mile off) ‘| 

particularly on the N. E. side; neither ought a ship to stand off too far to the eastward, on 

account of the bank already mentioned, on which the Hindostan grounded. | 


OR POINT LALARY, on the island Banca, bears about 


and the coast of Sumatra takes a west- 


TANJONG PANGONG, 
] 


IN. W. by N. from the First Point, distant 13 miles ; 
erly direction from the First Point about 5 or 6 leagues, then northerly about 4 leagues to 
‘| 


t the Second Point, known by a high tree a little inland, very conspicuous above the ‘others, 

: The coast betwixt the First and Second Points forms a deep bight, which is bounded by 2 / y 
interjacent points ; that nearest to the First Point being generally called the False First Point, 

and the other to the northward, the False Second Point. The whole of athe coast here, as 

in other parts, 1s fronted by a shoal mud flat, projecting from it ajput 2 miles in some places. H 

. 


J SECOND POINT, in lat. 2° 41’S., bears from the First Paint nearly N. W., distant 9 secona 

leagues ; the Sumatra coast in this place, may be approached to 11 or 12 fathoms, about 2 ( 
or 3 miles off, but ships seldom stand above 4 or $ channel over toward Banca, on account 
of an extensive shoal near that side of the strait, opposite to the Second Point. This shoal, ( 


called CARANG TIMBAGA, although formerly not considered dangerous, is now ascer- [xT Tim 
Q 2 
’ 
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tained to have several dangerous patches on it: the ship Good Hope, on the 28th of June, 
1814, having shoaled suddenly on its edge from 19 to 10 fathoms, the anchor was let go, 
she had then 6 fathoms rocks under the stern, 44 fathoms on | spot, and 8 fathoms sand 
at the main chains, Second Point of Sumatra bore then W. 3°S., Point Lalary S. 35° E., 
Parmasang Peak N.43}° E., a rock above water 8.70° E., distant 2 miles. Capt. Napier, 
of this slup, describes the shoal to be a long narrow ridge of rocks and sand, stretching 
N. W. and 8. E. about 2 miles, and thinks the spot of 43 fathoms where he anchored, to 
be the least water on it. The first of the flood sets strong to the N.N.E. across the 
shoal, with ripplings, and the latter part to N.N.W. ‘The boat found regular soundings 
of 12 and 13 fathoms between the shoal and the rock, with 7 fathoms close to the ‘atter, 
from which the Second Point bore West, and Pcint Lalary 8.5. E. 

‘The following danger, seen by Capt. Rush, of the Royal Charlotte, on the 15th of Ja- 
nuary, 1813, seems to be on the Carang Timbaga Shoal. Past noon, saw a reef of rocks a 
little above the surface of the sea, (but probably covered at high water) distant about 2 miles 
from the Banca shore, and extending about = of a mile, Parmasang Hill bearing then 
N.E., Point Lalary 8. E.458., Second Point W.2N., and the reef East from us distant 
about 2 miles. 

Lieutenant Ross, of the Discovery, in his survey of the shoals to the northward of Luce- 
para, ascertained the foregoing shoal to be dangerous. On the 29th of December, 1812, 
saw some rocks above water, which were on with Point Lalary bearing S. 33°E., an- 
chored in 10 fathoms, and had 74 fathoms in the chains, coral rock, on the edge of the shoal. 
Sent the boat to sound ‘toward the rocks, and the depths decreased to 2 and 1} fathoms, 
alternately rocks, sand, and mud. When on the rocks, the Second Point bore W.4N,, 
tree on ditto W. 5°S., White Rock N. 44° E., Paramasang Point N. 8° E., the peak N. 26° 
E., Point Lalary S. 323° E., Great Nanca Island N. 16° W. 

The best track in passing from the First to the Second Point, is to keep in from 12 to 18 
fathoms, mostly regular soundings, and not to stand above mid-channel, or at farthest 4 
channel toward Banca, keeping within 5 or 6 miles of the Sumatra shore. 

Parmasang Point, on the Banca side of the strait, projecting out from the hills of this name, 
is steep to, having 5 fathoms very near it, and a rocky islet a little to the northward; be- 
tween it and Nanka Point, the coast of Banca forms a deep bay, having overfalls and foul 


ground in this part, which renders it necessary to avoid this side of the strait, and to keep 
nearest to the Second Point of Sumatra in passing, 


Shird Point, 
with sailing 
directions. 


THIRD POINT, in lat. 2°23'S., bears from the Second Point about N. W. by N., 
distant 20 miles, and W. N. W. 3 .N. from the highest Parmasang hill; it is a little higher 
than the others, having 13 fathoms about J mile off when it bears S. W.4S., and only 8 
feet at 4 mile distance. The coast of Sumatra betwixt these points, forms a deep bay, having 
a shoal flat stretching acrogs it, and projecting about 4 miles from the shore. To avoid the 
overfalls on the Banca side, and the flat that lines the Sumatra coast, round the Second Point 
about 3 or 4 miles distance, then steer northward for the Nanka Islands, keeping in mid- 
; channel; the soundings in this track, will be generally from 20 to 16 fathoms, decreasing 

toward the Nanka Islands, and being abreast of these at 4 miles distance, haul to the west 
ward for the Third Point, to pass it at the distance of 2 or 3 miles. 


. 


eeo,iteop. «= NANKA ISLANDS, fn lat. 2° 25! S., lon. 105° 484! E.,* by chronometers from Batavia, 
Nankals- are 3 in number, situated about 4 or 5 miles from the Banca shore; the middle 1s low, but 


the outermost, or Little Nanka, and also the large, or Great Nanka, next to Banca, are mode- 


* Lieutenant Ross, makes them 1° 132’ East from the East end of Pulo Aor by mean of 4 chronometers, 
which agrees exactly with the lon. stated above. 
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rately clevated. The latter is high in the middle, sloping to a point at each end when viewed 
from the southward, and is about 14 mile in exteut. 

Ships in want of wood or water, tiequently touch here, to procure a supply, which may be Weed and 
got conveniently on the largest island; small ships may anchor occasionally on the North 
side of the islands in 34 or 4 fathoms, but here, the ground 1s not very good. The Com- 
pany’s ships, bound homeward, anchor to the Southward or 5. W. of them, where they fill 
up their water, tor these islands are preferable for this purpose, to the watering place at 
North Island, but not so convenient, as at Rajah Bassa. 

The Di-covery, on the 28th of December, 1812, anchored in 75 fathoms clay with Great 
Nanka bearing from N. 183° E. to N. 594° E,, distant about 2 miles, Little Nanka N. 20° 
W. to N. 254° W., Third Point of Sumatra W. 13°N., Parmasang Point S. 30° E., Parma- 
sang Peak S. 47° E., and a large tree on Sumatra, supposed to be that near the Second Poirt -. 
S.3°W. The Wexford anchored in 62 fathoms, about a mile off Great Nanka bearing 
from N. 12° W. to N. 33° E., and Parmasang Peak S. 49° E. 

Amongst these islands, there are some rocks, and other rocks or reefs, stretch from them to 
the Banca shore, having only 2 or 2$ fathoms water between them, precluding any safe pas- 
sage for vessels inside of the islands. From the N. West side of Great Nanka, a reef pro- 
jects about 2 cables lengths, with rocks above and under water, but the N. E. side is safe to 
approach with boats, where there are several coves with white sand; that where the watering 
place is, consists of brownish sand, and the run of water, which is good, may be seen when the 
tide is low, but at other times, it cannot be perceived without landing, There is a spring of 
water near the S. E. point of the island, which is not so good as the former, nor sufficient 
for more than I or 2 ships: there are also some springs in a bay, with a sandy beach, on 


the West side of the island, where H. M. S. Billiqueux, and convoy of 7 sail from China, filled 
up their water in March, 1811. The tide rises here 12 feet perpendicular, during the 


springs, and sometimes more. 


FOURTH POINT, in lat. 2°20'S., bears from the Third Point about W. 4 N., dis- Fout® Point: 
tant 7 leagues; the coast betwixt them forms a concavity, lined by a shoal bank, which may 
be approached occasionally to 7 or 8 fathoms, regular soundings, but you may keep 3 or 4 

* . ‘ Se r oe ° Coast, and 
miles off shore, not coming nearer the edge of the bank than 10 fathoms. This ts considered swat ‘bank. 
the safe side of the strait, the Banca side having in some places foul ground and overfalls, 
and forming a deep bight between the Nanka Islands and Mintow Point, is seldom borrowed 
on very close; for ships generally keep within 5 or 6 miles of the Sumatra coast, in regular 


soundings from 9 to 12 fathoms. The Fourth Point may be approached occasionally to 10 
From the Fourth Point, the coast stretches near! 


fathoms, at the distance of 3 or # of a mile. 

West about 7 or 8 leagues, and in this space the different branches of PALAMBAN RIVE 
fall into the sea. Shoal banks project 3 or 4 miles out from these rivers, which are very steep 
to, from 8 or 9 fathoms, and ought never to be approached under these depths, night or day. 
This may be considered as a continued bank extending N.W. and Westward from the 


Fourth Powt, from which it projects about 2 miles, but much farther out, a little to the 
westward of the point, and opposite to Palambam Rivers. Several ships have grounded on 
this bank, by borrowing too close. The Wycombe, after rounding the Fourth Point about severa 
2 or 24 miles distance, in 10 fathoms, continued to kecp 10 and 11 fathoms until the lead srouoded 
was ovcrhove, and before another cast could be got, she grounded on the edge of the bank, = 
the extremes of Sumatra bearing from W.6°S. to E..19°S., Fourth Point S. 58° E., Mono- 
pin Hill N. 1° E., easternmost part of Banca in sight N. 45° E., off the Sumatra shore 3 
miles. A little way inside of the ship, the boats had 10, 7, and 3 feet water, and the whole 
of the bank toward the shore and the Fourth Point, seemed very little covered at low tide. 
About 4 a cable’s length outside, the water deepened to 8 fathoms, and in this depth an 
anchor was laid, by which she hove off the bank on the following tide. The bank is hard 
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sand, covered with a thin stratum of black mud; and as there is 8 fathoms on its steep edge, 
and 11 fathoms very near, it ought not to be approached under 11 or 10 fathoms, with the 
Meet lead kept going. To avoid it, in dav-light, the Fourth Point should not be brought to the 
Eastward of 8. E. by S. or S.E. 4 S., nor should the point be passed nearer than 3 
miles; when to the westward of the point, a ship ought to keep at least 4 miles from the 


shore. Off Palainban River, it is high water at 8 hours on full and change of the moon, 
rise of tide 7 or 8 feet. 


Geo. site of 
Batacarang 
Point. 


BATACARANG POINT, in lat. 2°0'S., lon. 104° 53’ E., bearing N. W. by W. 11 or 
113 leagues from the Fourth Point, is surrounded by shoals, stretching out about 2 leagues, 
and known by a clump of trees which gives it a bluff appearance; the False Point is more 
sloping and flat, and lies about 6 or 7 miles farther southward, between which, and the 
Fourth Point, the land forms a deep concavity, where the branches of Palambam River dis- 
embogue into the strait. Salsee River, situated nearest to the Fourth Point, is the eastern- 
most branch, the next is generally called False River, the third Palambam River, and the 
westernmost Salt River. These rivers have inside, from 3 to 8 or 10 fathoins; and 1} or 2 
fathoms outside, in the channels through the bank that fronts them. During the rainy sea- 
son, large drifts are brought down these rivers by the freshes, which then set strong over to- 
ward the West end of Banca; and as the flood sets strong into them, on the springs, great 
care is requisite in this part of the strait, to avoid being driven too near either shore, both 
sides being fronted by dangers. PALAMBAM TOWN is about 14 leagues up the river, 
where the chief trade is tin, procured from the Island Banca, with some pepper, and rattans, 
the produce of Sumatra. 

Simall ships, or vesscls having only 1 or 2 masts, in passing through Banca Strait, should 


be always on their guard, to repel any attack from the piratical proas, which often lurk 
about the strait to surprise defenceless vessels. 


Geo. site of 
Monopin 
Hill. 


MONOPIN HILL, in lat. 2° 0'S., lon. 105° 14’ E., by mean of chronometers from Batavia 
and Pulo Aor, is situated on the West end of Banca; and its summit ending in a peak which 
may be seen at a considerable distance, answers asa guide in approaching to, or departing 
from the North end of the Strait. About 2 leagues $. 35° W. from the bill, is situated 
Mintow Lanjong Colean, or Mintow Point, the western extremity of Banca, having a fort on it; and 
Baw =the town of Mintow is a little farther eastward. Mintow Bank is composed of hard sand, 

_with soundings from 2 or 3, to 5 fathoms, and it extends a considerable way, nearly parallel 

to the coast; inside of it there are 10 and 12 fathoms, decreasing regularly toward the shore, 

pirection. Where ships anchor in Mintow Road. A ship working through the strait, to keep clear ot 
the outside of Mintow Bank, should not bring Mintow Point to the westward of N.W. by N. 

carne Bram CARANG BRAM, an extensive shoal of rocks and sand, dry in some places, forms the 
ci eastern extremity of Mintow Bank, and lies 4 or 5 miles from the shore, off a point 0 


Banca called Tanjong Pooni; and this shoal when on with the Peak of Monopin Hil, 
bears N. 39° W. 


Ameliats AMELIA’S: BANK, of 3} fathoms, hard ground, lics about 14 or 3 miles outside of 
Bank. Carang Bram Shoal, on which the Walmer Castle grounded, and the Princess Amelia 
touched, whea homeward: bound from China in 1816: Monopin Hill bears from it N. by W. 
§ W., and the eastern extreme of Carang Bram Shoal, E. 1 N, distant 24 miles, according 
toa plan of it, by Capt. Balston of the last mentioned ship. The Lope passed inside, between 
it and Carang Bram, in soundings from 5 to 10 and 12 fathoms; the depths increased gradually 
from 4% to 7, 8, and 10 fathoms in a westerly direction from it; and to the southward of 
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it, at the distance of about $ a milc, the Warley carried regular soundings of 8 and 9 fa 
thoms, and it ought not to be approached under 7 or 8 fathoms. 
Carang Houdjee, i is another dangerous shoal, close to the West end of Mintow Bank, and trad 


>) : : e ; . . . 
its outer part is distant 5 or 6 miles from Mintow Point, being in one with Monopin "Peak 
The rochs on it are all 


bearing from N.E.$N. to N. EE. % E., and it is very extensive 
covered at high water, but many of them are visible at $ tide; close to 1t on the North and 
West sides, the depths are irreguiar from 16 to 30 fathoms. From Tanjong Colean, or : 

Mintow Point, the northern rock of Carang Hodjee bears W.45S., distant 2 miles; other 


rocks on the shoal, bear W. by S. to W.S. W. trom the same point. 
Mintow 


TO SAIL into MINTOW ROAD, you may pass on cither side of Carang Hodjee; if ro su into 
on the East side, Monopin Peak must be brought N. N.E., and with this heariny, steer for jus. 
Mintow Town, which will carry you about a mile or more to the southward of Carang 
Hodjce, in 6 or 7 fathoms bard sand, upon Mintow Bank. When over it, the water will 
deepen to 12 or 14 fathoms, and shoal avain gradually toward the shore; the best anchorage 
Is in 10 or 11 fathoms, about 2 or 3 miles uff the town, Monopin Peak bearing N. 10° E., 
Tanjong Pooni $. 75° F., and Mintow Pcint N. 82° W. No ship can pass over Mintow 


‘ aa . « ee . 
Bank with satety if the tiil bear to the westward of North, for on the eastern part, toward 
With the hill bearing North, a ship steering tor 


Carang Bram, it dries 1d many places. 
Mintow Road, wiil cross over the bank in 3 or 3} fathoms at low water spring tides, the 
Wich aw corns wind, heep the hill between North 


bottom hard sand, coral and shells. 
and N.N. E. 
Ifa ship coming from the northward, intend to enter Mintow Road on that side of Carang 


Hodjee, she ought to bring Monopin Peak E. N. E., which will carry her between Frederi ic 
Hendric and Carang Hodjce; aad she may pass betwixt the latter and Banca, in a channel 


about 14 mile wile In J8 to 15 fathoms water, borrowing toward the Banca shore, but not 
under 8 or 9 fathoms. Carang Ifudjee must be avuided, fur it is steep-to, with overtalls 
She may pass Mintow Point within 4 a | 


near it, and rocky ground, trom “16 to 30 fathoms 
cable's length, then haul out to a conveulent distance from the shore, ale proceed to the an- 


chorage aieast of the town. 
or 6 miles to the northward of Mintow Point, Const and 
dangers ta 


the neo. the 


TANJONG OULAR, is a point about 5 
having rocks projecting about 4 miles from it, the outermost of which, are on with Monopin « aeLe 


hfe Puint. 


’ 


Peak ‘bearing S$. 70° E. 
Tanjong Beeat, a little farther northward, has also dangerous reefs of rocks projecting 
when ou with AMfonopin Peak, the outermost of these bears S. 28° E. 


about 4 miles out; 
Betwixt these ee and the others called lecdeac ITendiic, situated about 34 leagues off Inver Cha 
the Banca shore, there is a channel near 2 leagues wide, which is seldom frequented except by 


country traders; and it cueht not to be chosen by strangers, fur the number and (rue postuons 
A vessel tu proceed by it, should 


of the Frederic Hendiic Rocks are not correctly known. 
nur stand farther out than to bring the uae n- 


not come under 14 fathouis toward Banea, 
and appearing like an island, to bear N. E. £ LE; | 
/ 


most land in sight called Poonyabang, 
and Monopin Hill about S. 70° E., a ship will have 18 hen hard sand 


with this bearing, 
and overfualls, near Frederic ]enuric. : 


* dae Kuche. 


FREDERIC HENDRIC, has generally been considered a single rock, Gate nearly Prederte Hen 


midway between the West end of Banca and Batacarang Point, but there is great cause to 
separated from each other, exist in that situation, which 


this will be perceived by the following 


think that sereral spiral rocks, 
have been mistaken fcr one and the same rock; 
remarks. , 
The Nonsuch, on the 29th of July, 1789, after tacking in 5 fathoms on the edge of the ‘U 
' 
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bank off Batacarang Point, stood E. }S. to 12 fathoms, then tacked in 11 fathoms, and im- 
mediately grounded, Monopin Hill bearing E. 13°S. off the Banca shore 3 or 34 leagues, 
and about 4 leagues from the Sumatra shore. Under the bowsprit, had only 13 fathom, and 
5 fathoms abaft. The tide flowing, she got off, after being lightened forward. The rock on 
which she grounded, was thought to be the true Frederic Hendric. Farther to the northward, 
she had previously tacked in overfalls trom 74 to 12 fathoms hard ground, on the same side 
of the channel. | 

The Charlotte, in 1786, explored another shoal, of considerable extent, thought to be F're- 
deric Hendric, with soundings on it from 2 to 5 fathoms, rocks and sand. The boat at 
anchor in 14 fathom on the shoalest part, had Monopin Peak bearing E. 23° S., southern- 
most extreme of Banca S. 18° E., extreme of the Little Caramanaches N. 43° E., northern 
extreme of the land FE. 35° N. the westernmost island N.98° E., and a bluff rock near the 
shore E. 18°S. 

The Cesar anchored in 16 fathoms, had 10 fathoms after veering out cable, and at $a 
cable's length from her, the boat had 2? fathoms, Monopin Hill bearing E. S. E. 4 leagues. 

A Portuguese ship aground, had the West point of Banca E.S.E., and a point on 
Sumatra W.4N., thought to be Batacarang Point. 

Capt. Waterman, of the ship Volunteer, went in his boat to examine Frederic Hendne 
Rocks in July, 1813, where he perceived white water, but the current setting strong into the 
strait, carried him past the north part of the shoal. - When upon the south part of it in 3 fa- 
thoms hard sand, Monopin Hill bore E. 13°S. Mintow Point E. 35°S., high trees of Bata- 
carang Point W. 10°S., and at the distance of a ship’s length had 19 fathoms. That part 
of the shoal where he sounded was very white hard sand, which discoloured the water by the 
current running over it, as the white water extended out to 17 fathoms at a considerable dis- 
tance from the shoal. This navigator, thinks the shoal is not above 6 miles distant from the 
nearest part of Sumatra, and that no ship should deepen above 10 or 11 fathoms, as the 
water decpens very suddenly from 12 fathoms, which is near the steep edge of the shoal. 

Another navigator says, that Frederic Hendric Rock is in one with Monopin Peak bearing 

| E. 20°S., and distant 34 leagues from Banca. It is generally thought, that 8 or 9 feet s 
| the least water on this rock, but some persons assert that its summit appears above water 

at times, when the tide is very low. This may probably happen, as the perpendicular rise 
and fall of tide is about 2 fathoms on the springs; notwithstanding, navigators in passing, 

: : seldom discern it, or perceive breakers upon any of these dangers which go by the name ol 


teavid Frederic Hendric. To avoid them, ships passing through the fair channel, ought to keep in 

we 6 or 7 fathoms, on the edge of Batacarang Bank, and never deepen to the eastward above 9 
fathoms when Monopin Hill bears from East to E. S. E. 15S. 

and proceed =A SHIP bound out of the strait, having passed the Fourth Point at 3 or 4 miles distance, 

Fourth P 


arth Point i, soundings 11 or 12, but not under 10 fathoms, should steer about N. W. by W. for Bata: 
strait. carang Point, attending to the tides, which sometimes run strong into, or out of Palambam 
rivers. The banks fronting these rivers should not be approached under 10 fathoms, not 

. ought a ship to deepen above 12 or 14 fathoms toward Carang Bram, and Mintow Bank, on 
a | the Banca side. In the fair track, there are some small sandy spots which might alarm 
hs strangers, or be mistaken for the shoals on the Banca side, should a ship get upon them 10 
the night; but the least water on any of them is 6 fathoms. When abreast of an island at 
_ | the entrance of the False River, with a passage on each side of it appearing open, & cast of 
: 6 fathoms may probably be got upon 1 of these spots. Another patch with 7 fathoms, 
bears nearly S.3 W., distant about 6 miles from Mintow Point. When on another 7 - 
| i | thoms bank, Monopin Hill bore N. 20° W., and the Fourth Point §. W.4S., distant about 
4 2 leagues. From another bank of 9 fathoms, Monopin Hill bears N. by W. 4 W., and the 
Fourth Point 5. by W. about 6 miles. The best track is about midway between the Banca 


f 
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and Sumatra shores, or rather nearest to the latter, during the night, where the bank fronting 
the coast is safe to approach to 9 or 10 fathoms, if the lead is kept briskly going. 

Steering about N. W. by W. for Batacarany Pvint, the depths will probably increase to 
15 or 16 tathoms to the 8S. Westward of Mintow Point, and decresse as the western shore 
and Batacarang Point is approached. Before Monopin Tull is brought to bear East, a ship 
ouglit to borrow toward the edge of the Sumatra Bank to 8 or 9 fathoms, and when the hill 
bears between E. by S. and E.S. E.3S., she must keep as near as possible in 64 and 7 fa- 
thoms mud, on the edge of the bank projecting trom Batacarang Point, in order to avoid 
the Frederic Hendric Rocks. With a working wind, a ship should not deepen above 74 or 
§ fathoins, toward these rocks; but she may stand on the western tack, to 5 fathoms on the 
edve of Batacarang Bank. The channel here, is about 4 or 5 miles wide, and if a ship 
deepen to 10 fathoms, she will be very near the Frederic Hendric Rocks. Having brought 
Monopin Ilill to bear E.S. FE. 3 S., she will be clear of these rocks, and of the North end of 
Banca Strait, and may steer about N.by E. to pass between the Seven Islands and Pulo 
Taya, (which are high islands,) if bound into the China Sea. 

When northerly winds blow from the China Sea, from October to February, the current 
or flood frequently sets strong to the S. E. into the North entrance of Banca Strait, for 18 
hours at a time; and in the same direction to the eastward of the Island of Banca. When 
5. E. winds prevail, the ebb generally runs strong out of the strait, continuing longer than the 


flood; although the Volunteer in July, 1813, worked into the entrance of the strait with a 
strong current: setting to the southward. In settled weather, there are 2 floods and 2 ebbs 
every 24 hours, but they are greatly influenced by the winds. 


DIRECTIONS to SAIL from the NORTHWARD, through 
the STRAITS of BANCA and SUNDA. 


BOUND from the NORTHWARD to BANCA STRAIT, haul in for the Sumatra Te este 
Coast into 6 or 7 fathoms mud, on the edge of the bank fronting Batacarang Point, tome | 
before Monopin Hill is brought to bear E.S. E. $ S.; preserve that depth, or keep from 5440 " 
to 7 fathoms if the wind is westerly, until the hill bear about East, which will carry you 
well to the westward of Frederic Hendric Rocks: steer then about S. E. by E., or as the 
tides render necessary, to pass in mid-channel; because, the flood running into Palambam 
rivers, may drift you on the banks projecting 3 or 4 miles from them, if too near the 
Sumatra shore ; or the strong freshes from them at other times, may set you over toward 
the shoals adjacent to Banca. It is, therefore, imprudent for strangers to run in the night, 
unless the weather be very clear, and the land visible. _ 

After leaving the bank off Batacarang Point, the depths will increase, and from 10 to 12 % 
fathoms, are the best depths to preserve in passing the bank off Palambam rivers, and the 
Fourth Pomt. The bank to the westward of this point, being steep from 8 to 2 fathoms, it 
must not be approached under 10 fathoms, and the point having a mud bank projecting 3 Jos ana 
miles from it, should be passed at 4 to 5 or 6 miles distance, in 10 or 12 fathoms, steer then 
about E 4S. for the Third Point in 10 to 14 fathoms, not coming under 10 fathoms toward yyjis1 potas, 
the bank fronting the Sumatra shore, or about 3 miles distance; and do not stand farther off 
than 6 or 7 miles. The Third Point may be passed at 2 or 3 miles distance, in 10 or 11 
fathoms; from thence, an easterly course should be steered toward the Nanka Islands, for Niu" 
the deep bight betwixt the Third and Second Points being occupied by an extensive flat, ““** 
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projecting about 4 miles off, you ought to keep about mid-channel in this part, or 6 miles 
distant from the Sumatra shore. 


WHEN near the NANKA ISLANDS, a southerly course should be steered for the 
Second Point, known by a tree near it, very conspicuous ahove the others; the depths will 
be from 16 to 20 fathoms in this track, and the Second Point ought to be passed at 3 or 4 
From thence Miles distance. From hence to the First Point, the best track is not to stand above $ or 4 
‘advise Channel over toward Banca, to avoid the overfalls and dangers on that side; from 12 to 18 
vn fathoms are the best depths to preserve, keeping within 5 or 6 miles of the Sumatra shore, 
and not borrowing nearer it than 3 miles. | 
To sail fro The First Point should not be rounded nearer than 3 miles, in 10 to 12 fathoms, and 
hice after passing it, the island Lucepara will be seen to the S. Eastward. T’rom the First Point, 
‘a southerly course must be steered, keeping at least 3 miles, but not more than 4 or 44 miles 
from the Sumatra shore, in 6 to 7 fathoms soft ground, until 4 or 5 miles southward of the 
point; for the mud spit to the South of the First Point, projects at least 2 miles, having 54 
fathoms close to its edge. Having proceeded about 2 leagues to the southward of the point, 
or before Lucepara is brought to bear S. 50° E.; a ship ought to borrow on the Sumatra 
shore to 3 miles distance, to give a birth to the western extremity of the dangers in the 
offing. This is best effected by bringing the First Point to bear N. by W. 4 W.,, or if Par- 
masang Hills are visible, by keeping the point on with their western extremity; when Luce- 
para is brought to bear about S. 54° E., the highest hill may be brought on with the First 
Point, and continued so until the island bears about S. 60° E. Being then clear of the wes- 
tern extremity of the shoals in the offing, steer to the southward with the First Point bearing 
about N. by W. 3 W., in one with the western extremity of Parmasang Hills, keeping about 
3 miles off the coast until Lucepara bear about East; you may then edge out from the coast 
to the S. Eastward, taking care not to approach the island nearer than 2 leagues; and when 
it is brought to bear North at 3 or 4 leagues distance, you will be clear of the strait, and 
have 54 or 6 fathoms water. If hard soundings are got toward the shoals adjacent to Luce- 
para, haul to the westward into soft ground, in the fair channel. With a working wind, 
from 5 fathoms on the Sumatra side to 7 fathoms toward the shoals, are good soundings, 
and do not open the First Point with the West end of Parmasang Hills, nor bring the point 
to bear N. N. W. till Lucepara bears 8. E. by E. 3 E. 

Proceeding from the First Point, through this narrow part of the strait, it is advisable for 
persons unacquainted, to keep aboat a-head sounding along the edge of the mud bank that 
lines the coast, the channel being only about 2 miles wide between it and the shoals in the 
offing, and so flat to the West and W. N. Westward of Lucepara, that ships seldom find 
more than 5, and sometiines only 43 or 43 fathoms, in the fair track. By keeping a boat 
sounding in 4 and 44 fathoms on the edge of the mud bank, a ship will be enabled to pass 
through in the proper channel, when other marks are not always discernible. It is necessary 
when off the First Point to borrow on the Sumatra side, for the ebb tide here, sets strong 
to the E.S. E., and a strong current sets in this direction out of the strait, in the latter 


part of the N. E. monsoon, from February to April, liable to horse a ship among the shoals 
to the N. W. of Lucepara. 


To sail from 


ganctvon AFTER bringing LUCEPARA to bear about N. by W. 4 W., distant 5 leagues, the 
thence, (2 ¢ depth will increase to 6 or 64 fathoms, and from thence steer S.S. E. and S. by E. to avoid 
a the shoal banks off Tree Island. As the currents are sometimes irregular, the course can- 
not be always depended upon, neither are the soundings very regular, for there is a 5 fa- 
thoms bank about 10 leagues 8.S. Eastward of Lucepara, which some ships have mistaken 
in the night for the bank adjacent to the coast. In day-light, you may borrow toward the 
Sumatra Bank to 9 fathoms, occasionally getting a sight of the land ; if the depths decrease 
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under 9 fathoms, haul more out, and endeavour to keep in 10 or 11 fathoms, night or day; 
and should they increase to 12 fathoms, edge in toward the coast until you regain the depth 


of 10 or 11 fathoms. 

Having got into about lat. 4°40’ S., or being within 8 or 10 leagues of the Two Brothers, 
keep as near as possible in 9 to 10 fathoms, in order to make these islands bearing to the 
southward ; for if the depth is more than 11 fathoms when they are first seen, you may find 
ditticulty in passing to the westward of them with a westerly wind; more so, as the current 
generally sets to the S. Eastward during the westerly monsoon. Should you get in 11 fa- 
thoms, or upward, and fall to leeward of the Two Brothers, be careful to give a birth to the 
Brouwer’s Shoals, situated to the E. N. Eastward of these islands. And if you fall in with 


the North Watcher, take care in working to the S. Westward, tn avoid the Jason Rock, or 
other dangers, described in a preceding section, where directions are given for sailing from 


Batavia and Sunda Strait, to the Strait of Banca. 


SHIPS from BANCA STRAIT, bound to Batavia, after falling in with the North Wat- 
cher, generally steer for the South Watcher, giving a birth to the Thousand Islands in pass- ¥* 
ing ; and from the South Watcher, they steer direct for Batavia Road. ‘The dangers in this 
track may be avoided, by attending to the directions above mentioned. The Two Brothers canton 
appear in one when viewed from the northward, and may be seen 6 or 7 leagues ; some ships spproschiog 
have nearly run into danger by mistaking Knob Hill on Sumatra for the Two Brothers, when 
discerned in the evening at a great distance ; it is therefore, proper, to have a good sight of 
them, if they are to be passed in the night: and if not plainly seen before dark, it will be 
prudent to anchor, or keep standing off, and on, during the night, for-the Shahbunder Shoal 
to the westward of these islands, extends a great way from the coast, and is dangerous to 


Or to Bata- 


approach. 
If bound to Sunda Strait, by keeping sight of the coast, in clear weather, and preserving 

the depth of 9 or 94 fathoms, on drawing near the Two Brothers, steer to pass on the West 

side of them, at from 1 to 3 miles distance, observing not to borrow under 9 fathoms to- 

ward the Shahbunder, or other shoals fronting the coast, nor to exceed the distance of 3 

miles from the Two Brothers in passing. Should you pass them on the outside, keep within or passing 

2, or at most 3 miles of them, until they bear to the eastward of North, by which means tromen. 

the Brouwer’s Shoals, Lynn Shoal, and Dolphin Rock, will be avoided. Having passed To eait trom 

the Two Brothers, a South westerly course should be steered, to get in with the coast about Nora ” 

North Island; which, with the high Zutphen Island, will be seen soon after losing sight of “”” 


the Two Brothers, if the weather is clear. Betwixt the latter and North Island, you may 
g wind; in day-light, a good 


stand toward the Sumatra shore to 8 fathoms, with a workin 
mark is to tack when North Island comes on with the High Zutphen Island, you will then 


generally have 74 or 8 fathoms soft ground. | 
steer over for St. Nicholas Point, and then Roate slong 


From North Island, ships used formerly to 
along the Java Coast inside of the Button, which route is now disused, being circuitous, and coas dis 
used. 


the leeward side of the strait in the westerly monsoon; but during the easterly monsoon, ships 
ought to prefer the Java side, and pass out of the strait between Prince's Island and Crocka- 
toa, if they do not intend to stop for a supply of water at Mew Bay: in such case, they may 
go out of the strait betwixt Prince’s Island and Java. 

If bound out in the westerly monsoon, give a birth of 1 mile to the islet and spit at the, jocces 
South-east end of North Island, and if not to stup to fill up your water at the Three Sisters, from Ner 
stand along the coast, keeping about 2 miles off shore until the Zutphen Islands are ap- 
proached, and anchor in Hound’s Bay, at the North part of these islands, if the day is far 
gone. From hence, weigh early in the morning, and although the wind be scant, you will 
probably reach good anchorage under Pulo Bessy, or Crockatoa, before the tide shift ; which 
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in this season, generally sets to the southward and 8S. W., from 4 o'clock in the morning 
until the evening, and sometimes to the N. E., or northward, during the night. 

Having weighed from Hound’s Bay, or being near the northernmost Zutphen Island at 
day-light, pass it at 14 mile distant, and with the land wind, steer to pass the S. E. island, 
called Hout’s Island, at the distance of 14, or not under 14 mile. 

The indraughts between these islands, produce strong eddies, which render ships ungoverna- 
ble at times, when the wind is light, and in February and March, the current or tide, sweeps 


round them to the 8. W. and W.S. W., until past Hog Point, with a velocity of 4 and 44 
miles per hour on the springs; this makes it necessary not to borrow too close in rounding 
Hout Island, to prevent being drifted upon the reef that projects a little way from it, where 
the Bombay was nearly wrecked. 

round the 


ronnd th When past Hout Island, or when it bears W.N.W., steer to the W.S. Westward, so as 
iad, — to round Hog Point at 14 or 2 miles distance, where you will have strong ripplings, but no 
and Hog = danger to be apprehended in the day time. Having rounded the rock off Hog Point, when 
"it bears North, haul up W. N. W., and gradually to N. W., if you intend to touch at Rajah 
Bassa Road for water or refreshments, giving a birth to Collier's Rock, by keeping 2 or 3 
miles off shore as you get to the northward. If the wind be at North, or off the land, haul 
nearer to the shore, but you will not get moderate depths until within 3 or 4 miles of Cocoa- 
. nut Point, and you may round it in 12 to 18 fathoms, at 14 to 2 miles distance, then haul 
to Rajah | up N.N. W. and N. by W. for Rajah Bassa Road, and anchor with the peak E. N. E. or 

E. N. E. 3.N., in from 12 to 14 fathoms blue mud, off shore 14 or 2 miles. 
After getting 4 miles to the northward of Hog Point, a ship in working, may safely stand 

in to 12, and off shore to 20 fathoms. 

The boats proceeding to Rajah Bassa for water, will perceive a Aué ata small distance to 


the right of the river, which should be kept on the starboard bow, in order to pass in, clear 
of the projecting coral rocks. 


To sai) from 


eg hes After rounding the Zutphen Islands and Hog Point, if not to touch at Rajah Bassa, steer 
for Pulo Bessy, making an allowance for the tide, which generally sets over toward Java, in 
this season ; and as the wind prevails from westward, ships are frequently obliged to work 
from the Zutphen Islands out of the strait: nevertheless, if they round these islands in the 
morning, they generally get close to Pulo Bessy or Crockatoa, into good anchorage, before 
the tide shifts. The passage between the Zutphen Islands and Stroom Rock, should not be 
attempted in the night, as the strong tides are liable to horse a ship-toward the latter, and 
Thwart-the-way ; where deep water, and rocky bottom, render the anchorage very unsafe. 
Between In blowing weather, a ship may anchor under Crockatoa, where she will be sheltered from 
Wad Creches westerly winds: or having approached Pulo Bessy, the channel between it and Crockatoa 
ve ought to be preferred to that betwixt the latter and Prince’s Island, because there is good a0- 
chorage, should calms or contrary currents make it necessary to anchor, which cannot be 
done in the channel to the southward of Crockatoa. 
With a fair wind, keep nearly in mid-channel, and if working through with a westerly 
-wind, stand within 24 miles of the islands on either side, but not nearer to the South end of 
Pulo Bessy than 2 miles, in order to avoid the Hindostan Rock; taking care not to bring Zee 
Klip, or Gap Rock, open to the southward of Keyser’s Island, as directed in the sectio0, 
marked “ Strait of Sunda,” with farther instructions relative to these channels, under the de- 
su otsunéa ScTiptions of their adjacent islands. When clear of Crockatoa, steer about West which will 
Strait. carry you directly out of the strait; if the wind is favorable. With a westerly wind, make 
some short tacks toward the coast of Sumatra, borrowing on that side of the strait until you 
can pass clear out, well to the northward of Prince’s Island; and when clear of it, steer 
S. Westward, to round Java Head, if Lound to Europe, or to the Cape of Good Hope. 
When strong winds blow into the strait with a heavy sea, it is difficult, and sometimes 
impossible, to beat out to the westward, by the large channels to the North of Princes 
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Island; but, at such times, no difficulty has been experienced, by ships which proceeded out 
through Prince's Strait, as Prince's Island protected them from the heavy sea until they 


cleared the strait. 


GASPAR STRAITS, with SAILING DIRECTIONS ; 
N. E. COAST of BANCA. , 


GASPAR STRAITS, formed between the large islands Banca and Billiton, are named caspx 
after the Spanish captain from Manilla, who passed through them in 1724; but Captain *"*" 
Hurle, returning from China in the English ship Macclesfield, had previously passed through 
them, in March, 1702. Pulo Leat, separates these straits into 2 principal branches ; that 
to the westward, betwixt it and the S. E. part of Banca, is often called MACCLESFIELD 
STRAIT; and the eastern branch, situated betwixt Middle Island, and Long Island, near 
Billiton, 1s generally called CLEMENTS’ STRAIT, after Captain Clements, who com- 
manded the fleet from China, that went through this branch in July 1781. 

Many navigators, now prefer these straits to that of Banca, when returning from China 
late in the season, as the route by them is shorter, and the water much deeper than in the 

) Were it not for many dangerous shoals near 
the water’s edge, which are interspersed about these straits, they would be preferable at all 
times to Banca Strait ; and there is less risk of small vessels encountering pirates in these 


straits, than to the westward of Banca. 


MACCLESFIELD STRAIT, being wider and better known than Clements’ Strait, 3 staccteafet 
more frequented than the latter, by ships that proceed to the eastward of Banca. The South *™“* 
entrance is bounded on the West side by the S. E. point of Banca, called Entrance Point, 
situated in lat. 3°92’ S., lon. 106° 54’ E., or 2 miles East from Batavia by chronometers, and 
bearing from the Two Brothers N.21° E., distant 46 leagues. If bound through Maccles- ceo. ste of 
field Strait, in the southerly monsoon, pass to the eastward of the Two Brothers, then steer Pein wit 
fur the strait, giving a birth to the Brouwer’s Shoals: the soundings will generally be regular ““““ 

in the fair track, from 10 to 15 fathoms soft bottom. ‘The South end of Banca, having 
great overfalls from 20 to 5 fathoms off it in some places, should not be approached nearer 
than 44 leagues; for there is a 44 fathoms bank in lat. 3° 19’ S., distant about 13 miles from 
the nearest part of Banca, and bearing South froma remarkable hummock. About 3 leagues 
N.N. E. and N. Eastward from this bank, there are two 5 fathoms banks, one of which 
bears from Entrance Point §. W. by S., and the southernmost S. 15° W.: the remarkable 
hummock, standing upon a dong low point of Banca, when clear of the high land bearin 
N. 25° W., is a mark for both these banks. To avoid them, and the other shoal banks off 
this coast, keep the low land of Banca which joins the hills, sunk from the deck until En-| 
trance Point bears N. by E.; then steer to the N. N. Eastward for the strait, observing not 
to bring Entrance Point to the eastward of N. by E., or N.4 E. The Royal George, in 
March 1813, steering out of the strait S. W. by W., shoaled gradually to 53 fathoms, then 
tacked to the eastward with Entrance Point bearing N. by W., Rocky Point N. 4 W., and 


the West point of Pulo Leat N. 20° E. 


FAIRLIE ROCK, in lat. 3°27’ S., lon. 107° 1’ E., bearing about S. by E. 4 E., 84 Or ceo. ste of 
9 leagues from Entrance Point, is the southernmost danger on the East side of the passage, "i ®- 
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in approaching the strait from S. Westward. This danger was discovered by-the company's 
ship, Fairlie, at 1 A. M. 21st of April, 1813, when she grounded on it; and on examination, 
it was found to be a coral shoal about 4 or ¢ of a cable’s length in diameter, with only 6, 5, 


and 4 feet water on its centre, and overfalls of 7 fathoms to 16 fathoms rocky bottom, close 
to it all round. 


When at anchor in 64 fathoms at day-light, eg? 
S. W., the southernmost extreme of Banca bore N. 
N.E. by E., just in sight from the deck. 


This rock was also examined by Lieut. Ross, in the company’s surveying ship, Discovery, 
on the Sth of July, 1814, who found 8, 9, and 12 fathoms water within. 50 yards of it, de- 
creasing to 74 fathoms at the distance of ~ of a mile to the S. S. Westward ; the ground was 
soft about the rock, but sandy ata little distance all round, and the sea shewed small break- 
ers over it at this time. 

When at anchor in 7} fathoms, about 7 mile from the breakers, bearing N.25°E., Shoal 
Water Island bore N. 563° E., and by observations at noon, with 4 sextants, made the rock 
in lat. 3° 27/ 13" S., lon. 107° 2' 53" E., or 9/3” East of the ishand Edam, by mean of 5 chro- 
nometers agreeing within a few seconds of longitude. 

To avoid this danger, in leaving Macclesfield Strait in the evening, a S. 4 W., or S. by W. 

course ought to be made good, till at least 10 leagues past Entrance Point, (for in Apnil the 
current was found to set to the eastward) taking care to sink Shoal Water Island from the 


deck of a large ship by the time it bears N. E. by E., it being the only land distinctly seen 
from the Fairlie Rock. 


near the rock bearing from S$. S. W. to 
by W. 3 W., and Shoal Water Island 


vansitares  WANSITTART'S SHOALS, situated about 4 leagues E. §. Eastward from Entrance 
me Point, (together with the last mentioned danger) render the approach to the strait very dan- 
gerous in thick weather, for although the sea breaks on several of them at low water, they 
are not visible when the tide is high. They consist of 9 or 10 different patches, stretching 
from lat. 3° 5’ to 3°11’ S., and are 4 or 44 miles in breadth at the South part; to the east- 
ward and southward of them, the soundings are irregular from 10 to 20 fathoms ; on the 
West side, the depths near them are generally from 22 to 28 fathoms, decreasing toward 


Banca, the bottom mostly coarse sand, shells, and stones. For marks to avoid these shoals, 
it may be useful to describe briefly, the adjacent islands. 


PULO LEAT, or Middle Island, in lat. 2° 514 S. the West end, is the principal island 
which separates Macclesfield Strait from Clements’ Strait, and has several hills upoa It, 
making it appear like different islands when first seen, and it is of considerable size. 


Islands coir 


LONG ISLAND, about 6 leagues to the eastward of Middle Island, and contiguous to 
ica the West coast of Billiton, bounds Clements’ Strait on the East side; it is of considerable 
extent, with several islets and dangers around. To the southward of the latter, there 15 8 

group of low islands, and another long low island close to the S. W. end of Billiton. The 

other islands which lie to the S. Eastward of Middle Island, form the South entrance of 
Clements’ Strait, and have heen named from their situation and aspect as follows. Sandy 
‘Ysland, about 5 miles S. 8S. E. from the South end of Middle Island, is small and low, and 

about 14 mile E. by N. from it, lies Barn Island. South Island, about 6 miles E. by 5. 

from Barn Island, is in lat. 3° 0’S., and North Island bears from South Island North, about 

2miles. Table Island, bears about E.4S., distant 3 miles from South Island. The pro- 

per channel into Clements’ Strait, is bounded by these 3 islands on the East side, and by 

Barn Island and Saddle Island to the westward. Saddle Island, named from @ hills on 14 


is about 3 miles to the S. E. of Barn Island, and 4 miles from South Island, with Low Island 
about a mile to the westward. 
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SHOAL WATER ISLAND, in about lat. 3° 20’ S., are 2 small islands close together, 
bearing South westerly, about 7 leagues from South Island; they are surrounded by a shoal, 
and other shoals project nearly 4 leagues to the southward, with breakers on them, and are 


partly dry at low water. 

If bound into Macclesfield Strait from the southward, to avoid the Fairlie Rock, steer for To sveia we 

the S. E. part of Banca, and having brought Entrance Point to bear about N. § E. or North, stoas, 
steer N. by E. and N.N.E. for the strait: with a working wind, to avoid Vansittart’s 
Shoals, do not bring Entrance Point to the westward of N. W. 4 N., until the Peak of 
. E. by E., or by keeping Middle Island a little to the eastward of 


Saddle Island bears 
North, they will be avoided. When near the N. W. part of these shoals, the West end of 


Middle Island may be brought N. 4 W.; but not more westerly until South Island is open 
to the northward of Saddle, and Low Islands; with the northern extremes of these, and the 
South part of South Island in one bearing E. 19° N., is just clear of the northernmost shoals. 
The S. Eastern extremity of Vansittart’s Shoals, bears S$. 44° W. from Barn Island, and N. 
33° W. from Shoal Water Island. The S. Western extremity of them bears S. 26° W. from 
Barn Island, and N. 48° W. from Shoal Water Island. | 

Having entered the channel betwixt Entrance Point and these shoals, which is about 3 antenter 
leagues wide, a course should be steered for the small Island at the West point of Middle scu."~ 
Island, to avoid the dangers contiguous to the Banca shore. One of these is a bank to the 
northward of Entrance Point, but the Reefs off Rocky Point are most in the way of ships, 


particularly the following danger situated nearly in mid-channel. 


DISCOVERY ROCK, on which a Portuguese ship from Macoa was wrecked in 1816, Discovery 
and the Alnwick Castle narrowly escaped, by tacking on the edge of it in 5% fathoms, in” 
1810; but its existence was not known, until Lieut. Ross explored it in the company’s sur- 


veying ship, Discovery, on the 18th of January, 1813, and of which he gives the following 


description. 

I once before passed very near the situation of this rock, without perceiving any indica- 
tion of danger; but while passing at this time, I observed a breaker, at low water spring 
‘tide, which on examination, was found to be on a sunken coral rock, in diameter about 30 . 
yards, having only 2 feet water upon it, with perpendicular sides, as within a boat’s length of 
it, there 1s 7 fathoms water. 

Although there was so little water over the rock, and a small swell at this time, yet the 
sea did not break upon it above once in an hour. The depth about the rock is 20 fathoms, 
but a rocky bank or ridge projects from it to the eastward about a 4 mile, with 6,7, 10, and 


15 fathoms on its eastern extremity. 

From the rock, Entrance Point bears S.17° W., False Rocky Point (which is situated 
between the True Rocky Point and Entrance Point) S. 22° 51' W., Saddle Island S. 59° 36’ 
E., South point of Pulo Leat or Middle Island S. 80° 46’ E., Highest Tuft of Trees on Pulo 


Leat N. 89° 39’ E., North end of Pulo Leat N. 59° 39’ E., Hummock over Tanjong Brekat 
N. 18° 30’ E., and it is distant 4 miles from the small island that lies close to the West point 


of Pulo Leat, and 4 miles from Rocky Point. 


T, is about 2 leagues to the northward of Entrance Point, from which Rocky Poise. 


ROCKY POIN 
clusters of rocks, with gaps of deep water of 8 and 10 fathoms between them, stretch out to 


N. Eastward nearly 3 miles; they are of considerable extent, covered at high water, but at 
low tide, many of the rocks are visible. It is advisable to approach them no nearer than 16 


fathoms, for the Warren Hastings struck on 1 of them with Entrance Point bearing S S.W., 
and the North extreme of the 3 islands to the N. W. of Rocky Point N. W. by W. 4 W., 


having shoaled from 15 fathoms to 4 fathoms at 1 cast of the lead. 
In passing the eastern extremity of these rocks, Entrance Point should not be brought to 7° pus cle 
off it. 
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the southward of S. 31° W., until abreast of the West point of Pulo Leat, where the soundings 
are generally from 20 to 28 fathoms, if not too near the Discovery Rock, and decreasing to 
either side. The small island off the West point of Pulo Leat is joined to-it by a reef, 
which should have a birth of 1 or 2 miles in passing, but not more than 2 or 24 miles, in 
order to avoid the Discovery Rock; and from the North point of Pulo Leat, a reef pro- 
jects to the northward, and another to the westward about 14 mile. A ship will clear the 


latter, if the West point of the small Island contiguous to Pulo Leat, is not brought to the 
westward of 8. 7° W. 


Tanjong 


Tanjong TANJONG BREKAT, in lat. 2° 36’S.; along projecting point with a hummock over 
it, is about 7 lcagues nearly N. 4 W. from Rocky Point; the coast of Banca between these 
points, forms a very deep and extensive bay, having in it shoal water and several dangers, 

andtoavoid With 3 islands already mentioned, at the southern part. About 4 miles to the 8.5. E. of 

narit. ‘Tanjong Brekat, lies a 3 fathoms bank which must be avoided, and borrow not into the bay, 
in passing from Pulo Leat to the northward. About 4 leagues inland to the westward of 
Tanjong Brekat, there is a mountain on Banca, very conspicuous. 

Geo. siteof = 3PULO GLASSA, or GASPAR ISLAND, in lat. 2° 25}'S., lon. 107°6' E., or 14 

nee miles East from Batavia by chronometers, bears North from the East part of Pulo Leat, 
distant 8 leagues, and lies about 54 leagues N. E. by E. from Tanjong Brekat. It is the 
principal mark in sailing to, or from the northern part of these straits, for avoiding the 
shoals, having a peaked hill on it, that may be seen about 10 leagues. There is a rock or 


islet with some trees on it, distant about 14 or 2 miles from the West side of Gaspar Island, 
which is on with the peak bearing E. 5° S. 


treetstanat. TREE ISLAND,®* bearing from Gaspar Peak W. 28°S. distant 7 miles, is a barren 
rock with 2 or 3 trees on its summit, giving it the appearance of a ship under sail, and 
making it visible about 5 leagues. A reef extends to the North and southward from it abou 
4a mile, and a rock about the height of a long boat, lies the same distance from it to the 
S. Eastward. | 

Tides. There appears to be a great rise and fall of tide, sometimes at these islands, for the Var 
sittart’s boat landed at Tree Island, and found a rise of about 3 fathoms perpendicular, be 
tween 8 A.M. and 5 P. M.; and it appeared to be high water at 5 or 6 o'clock in the 
evening, the moon then 14 day past change. During the strength of the N. E. monsoon, 
the China sea, the winds betwixt Banca and the S. W. part of Borneo, generally prevail from 
N. Westward; and the current sets then along the East coast of Banca through Gaspal 
Straits to the S. Eastward, sometimes from 2 to 3 miles per hour. In _ fine weather, and 
light winds, a kind of tides are experienced in the straits, which are seldom very regular. 

qoscertron Being in Macclesfield Strait, abreast of the small island at the West point of Pulo Leal. 

ieugthe at 14 to 24 miles distance, steer about North. observing not to bring Tanjong Brekat to the 

stat. northward of N.N.W. 4 W., nor to shoal under 14 or 15 fathoms in the entrance of tt 
great bay between it and Rocky Point. When Tree Island is seen, steer to pass to the 
eastward of it and Gasper Island, at any convenient distance from 2 or 3, to 5 oF 6 miles. 
then steer to the northward, observing not to bring Gaspar Island to the eastward of South 
while it is visible, in order to avoid the following shoals, which render the passage tot 
westward of these islands intricate; whereas, the passage to the eastward of Gaspar Island 


now generally chosen, being thought free of danger from that island across to the isles which 
lie off the N. W. end of Billiton. — 


* There is a cave here, where the Malays come to collect birds nests, which they also probably find o0 the 
other Islands. 
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oe WARREN HASTINGS SHOAL, is about 2 miles in extent, nearly N. by W. and warren tiu- 
ia S. by E., with only 14 fathom on it in some places: the Warren Hastings, when aground on a?" 
projecting part at its eastern edge, had the high land of Banca bearing S. 58° W., South ex- 


ced tg 
treme of Banca, or Tanjong Brekat S. 22° W., centre of Gaspar Island E. 20° S. and Tree 
To avoid this shoal on the West side, if passing be- 


where tas 


nay 2. 


a Les Island S. 17° E. distant about 7 miles. 
aoe _ tween it and Banca, Tree Island must be kept to the eastward of S.S. E., when Gaspar Is- 
land bears from E. by S. to ..S. E., or until at least 35 leagues to the N. Westward of Tree 


nN 
Island. Another good mark is, to steer to the northward, with Tanjong Brekat bearmg be- 
tween South and S. by W., and not bring it to the westward of the latter bearing, when 
wit passing the shoal. Having passed to the westward of the Warren Hastings Shoal, steer a 
North course from Tanjong Brekat, to pass betwixt the Vansittart’s Shoal,* (on which the 


‘ sa) f 
Biven 
slip of that name was lost) and the Belvidere’s Shoals. 


vit BELVIDERE'’S SHOALS, the S. W. end is in lat. 2°15'S., and bears from Gaspar Belvideres 
a: Island Peak N. 27° W., distant about 12 or 13 miles; they extend from thence, to the N. 
Eastward about 4 miles, being composed of several coral patches, with from 6 to 10 feet 
water on them, and a rock above water at the N. Eastern extremity. The sea breaks on 
them when there is much swell, and they may be easily avoided in day-light, with a good look 
An American ship, however, belonging to Mr. Astor of New York, was wrecked on 
| 


out. 
these shoals last year. 


a VANSITTART’S SHOAL, in lat. 2° 11’S., bears from Gaspar Island Peak N. 56° W., vansietar’s 
distant 25 miles, and 5 leagues to the westward of the Belvidere’s Shoals; it is composed of 
coral rock and very dangerous, because, the depths being 3 and 34 fathoms on it, the water 
- 18 not always discoloured ; consequently, the danger is not visible. 
r To pass betwixt the Belvidere’s Shoals and the Vansittart’s Shoal, when Gaspar Island is pirectors. 
— visible, the Peak kept between S. E. by S. and S. E. 3 E., will guide you safely through ; | 
_ N. and N. N. W., to avoid several other dangers near | 


afterward, steer between N. W. by 
Banca, and the Magdalen’s Shoal to the eastward. These shoals to the northward and N. 
is 


je Westward of Gaspar Island, are mostly all steep to, having from 17 to 20 fathoms water 

close to their edges, and nearly the same depths in the channels between them; but in ap- 
o proaching the shoals adjacent to Banca, the water generally shoals to 12 or 14 fathoms, 
fA rocky bottom; you ought, therefore, not to borrow under 14 or 15 fathoms toward Banca,t ; 
after having passed Gaspar Island, if the passage to the westward of the outer shoals is fol- 
lowed ; which is not advisable, when that to the eastward of them and Gaspar Island is j 


Ye 


known to be wide and safe. 


MAGDALEN’S SHOAL, discovered by Captain John Cowman, on the 24th of No- sepia 
. 


ie 
vember, 1806, on his passage from China toward New York, in the American ship Magda- 
eatly in the 


7 : ; 
‘ len, is the outermost shoal discovered to the northward of Gaspar Straits, and 
v way of ships coming from the northward in thick weather toward the straits. He was within ae 
- 4a cable's length of the shoal before it was perceived, which was found to consist of 2 
* The Vansittart was lost by striking on this shoal, after having nearly completed a survey of Macclesfield . | a 
Strait, on her passage toward China, in 1789: since Captain L. Wilson made that survey, 2 other dangers have 1 


& 
been discovered farther to the northward; which render the passage West of Gaspar Island, dangerous in thick 
weather ; and it is not improbable, that 1 or 2 more undiscovered shoals, may exist in this dangerous sea to the 


eastward of Banca. 

+ Although this caution has been hitherto thought necessary, Captain Robert Scott, states, that in the ae 

Warren Hastings, he hauled in with the coast af Banca a little to the northward of Tanjong Brekat, then ; 
along to the northward, keeping generally in 11 fathoms water, without perceiving any appearance of shoals, | 
re, although a constant look out was kept at the mast-head. There } 


nor any danger except contiguous to the 
cole auhdeel dangers in 12 or 13 fathoms, to the northward of Pulo Panjang, and off Tanjang Ryab, shortly to 
escT} ° ’ 
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! 


— 
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Shoal. 


Other shoals 
near Banca. 
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patches of coral rock, about 80 fathoms in length, and 15 fathoms in breadth, with deep 
water between them. The boat found 12 feet water upon them, but im some parts, there 
may be less. About $a cable’s length from the shoal, they had 19, 20, and 21 fathoms 
water; being noon at the time, the observed lat. was 1° 564’ S., the summit of Gaspar Island 
Peak then in sight from the deck, bearing S. 10° E., distant 103 leagues. By keeping Gas- 
par Peak S. 4 E. or South, the shoal will be left to the westward in passing, but Gaspar 
Peak will not be discernible from the shoal unless the weather is clear. On the 13th of 
July, 1814, Lieutenant Ross, endeavoured to fird this shoal, without success, the weather 
was thick, and no discoloured water could he discerned to indicate a shoal in the situation 
assigned to it; he therefore, thinks it must be a very small spot, or the lat. assigned to it 
cannot be perfectly correct. 


SEVERN’S SHOAL, discovered by Captain John Whetton, in the American ship Se- 
vern, from New York, on the 23d of May, 1802, is much in the way of ships running trom 
Pulo Toty toward Gaspar Island, and is the northernmost of the discovered shoals off the 
East coast of Banca. At sun-set, Gaspar Peak bore S. E. 2 S., distant 43 or 5 leagues ; 
from this situation they steered N. W. 3 N., 35 iniles to day-light, then struck on a coral 
shoal, and got off it on the following flood, after lightning the ship of 30 tons of ballast, 
and carrying out a bower anchor. ‘The shoal appeared to extend N.N. E. and S. S. W., 
about 2 or 3 miles, and on that part where the ship grounded, there was only 10 feet ona 
rock, which was the least water they found. When aground, lat. observed 1° 40'S., and the 
hills on Banca appeared detached from each other, like islands, bearing from S. W. by S. 3 
S. to S. W. by W.; the mountain Goonong Marass was seen inland beyond the other hills, 
and the nearest land seemed distant about 7 leagues from the shoal. 


OTHER SHOALS, whose positions are not correctly known, lie nearer to the coast of 
Banca than those last mentioned, which are avoided by not coming under 16 fathoms; the 
bottom in such case, will be mostly mud, but generally foul and rocky under 15 fathoms. 
The Sulivan, from China, hauling in to get a sight of Banca, on the 25th of December, 
1784, during thick weather, after shoaling to 133 fathoms rocky bottom, saw 3 shoals with 
breakers, one bearing S. 8. W. 3 miles, one S. E. by S. 3 miles, and another E. N. E. about 
4 miles; there appeared amongst the breakers, some rocks above water. These dangers 
seem to be about 4 leagues off Banca, and in about lat. 2°3’S., a little to the northward of 
Pulo Panjang;* but the weather being very thick, the land was not seen at the time the 
shoals were visible. 

The Hillsborough, returning from China, toward Macclesfield Strait, by keeping too close 
to the coast of Banca, struck upon a rock at 4 P. M., on the 27th of March, 1788, having 
only 3 feet water on the shoalest part; and when the ship was aground forward, there was 
13 fathoms at the main chains on both sides. After getting off, she anchored in 14 fathoms 
a@ little to the westward of the reef, extremes of Banca from W. N. W. to S. E., 5 small is- 
lands bearing South, and the lat. about 2° 3’S.; the boat on the South end of the reef, bore 
from the ship about S. E., and when on the other end, about N. E. 

The 5 islands bearing South from the ship, when at anchor near the reef, must have been 
Pulo Panjang, the islet near it, and 3 others ata little distance to the South-eastward; it 
seems, therefore, very probable, that the reef on which this ship struck, was 1 of those 
scen in the Sulivan; and if not the same as those encountered by the General Elliot, it must 
be situated very near them. | 


* With the small island off Pulo Panjang bearmg S. by W. 4 W., 5 miles distant, and the eastern extreme of 
Banca S. S. E. 4 E., being the toe of the mountain over Tanjong Brekat, the General Elliot got entangled with 
_shoals, and had 8 fathoms close to them, in the situation described above ; as the Sulivan had deeper water, the 


shoals seen by her, may be others at a greater distance from the coast, al they are probably the same, and 
do not lie so far off shore as mentioned above. om though they are probably : 
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A little farther to the northward, about 4 leagues off Banca, in lat. 1°55‘S., there is a 
patch with overfalls from 13 to 7 fathoms, and probably dess water, over which the General 


Elliot passed. 
The last mentioned bank, seems to be that called PALMER'S SHOAL, and the following 


description of it, is given by Capt. Roddam of the ship Palmer. August27th, 1811, at 45 
minutes P. M. the ship suddenly struck, having sounded about 5 minutes before in 14 fa- 
thoms ; saw discoloured water on both sides under the quarters, had then 10 fathoms by the 
lead, the ship having passed rapidly over the shoal; next cast, had 11, 10, 11 fathoms, then 
anchored, the wind blowing fresh from S. E. against us. When at anchor, Tanjong Ryah 
bore W. N. W. distant about 5 leagues, the southernmost low islands of Pulo Panjang 
S.S. W. ¢ W. distant 12 or 14 miles, the shoal on which we struck bearing about N. N. E. 


24 miles, according to the distance run until anchoring. 


Palmer's 
Shoal 


N. E. COAST of BANCA, bemg little known, it may be proper here, to describe it N.z. coast 
briefly. There are many hills interspersed along this coast, near the sea, and some mountains * 
inland; 1 of the former, is about 4 leagues West from Tanjong Brekat; and about 6... 
leagues to the westward of Tanjong Ryah, in lat. 1°53'S.,-lon. 105° 52! E., stands the-Goonong 
double peaked mountain, Goonong Marass, the largest on the North part of Banca. Pulo »,,, pay 
Panjang, in lat. 2°9'S., is about 2 leagues off shore, surrounded with reefs, having a small J. 
island near it, and others to the S. Eastward ; and opposite to it, oa the Banca shore, there 
is a river, where Marawan, a place for tin, is situated, which cannot be approached by ships 
on account of surrounding dangers. A brig sent lately from Mintow to Marawan for tin, yaaway. 
got entangled by the numerous shoals, near that place, and grounded on 1 of them, although 
she had a Malay pilot on board, which obliged her to lie near Pulo Panjang, distant about 


10 miles from Marawan, where she took in tin. 


TANJONG RYAH, in lat. 1°55’S., len. 106° 14’ E., bearing from Tanjong Brekat 
nearly N. W. distant about 19 leagues, has 2 hummocks on it, and the coast between these Ry: 
headlands forms a concavity, with several islands in it, and the dangers already mentioned. 

Black Rock Reef, situated 4 or 5 miles to the South and S.S. Eastward of Tanjong Bick Rock 
Ryah, is very extensive, with only 3 feet water, rocky bottom in some places; but there are 
also rocks above water on it about 14 feet high. This shoal, and also the reef fronting Tan- 
jong Ryah, have 9 and 10 fathoms water close to them, both of which were examined by 
Captain Waterman, when he anchored in Songy Leat Bay in July, 1813, in the ship Volun- 
teer. From the highest rock of Black Rock Reef, Goonang Marass was open to the south- 
ward of Tanjong Ryah Hills bearing W.7° N., easterninost hill of Tanjong Ryah N. 53° W., 
Tanjong Tuan N.30°W., Songy Leat Bay S. E. extreme N. 39° W., Inner Pulo Panjang 


S. 12° E., Outer ditto S. 22° E. 


SONGY LEAT BAY, in lat. 1° 50'S., situated to the N. W. of Tanjong Ryah, has songy tes, 
good anchorage, and shelter from southerly winds. The Volunteer, at anchor in 5 fathoms 
white stiff clay, about 7 of a mile from the shore, had Goonong Marass ee W.6°S., 
the North point of the Bay and Tanjong Tuan in one N. N. W., Tanjong Ryah Point S. E. 
4 S., and Songy Leat River W. 4N. 
Fresh water is difficult to be got here, as boats can only enter the river when the tide 
is high: wood may be cut close to the beach; and spars of any dimensions may be got with 
little difficulty, in the South part of the bay, within 4 a mile of the shore. From the river 
nearly to S. E. point of the bay, a fine sandy beach lines the shore, the soundings decreasing 
radually toward it, over a clear bottom; this bay and the adjacent coast abounds with fine 


fish. The tide rises 9 feet at full and change of the moon, and flows till 5 P. M. only once 
in 24 hours. 
 § 2 
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and other The coast about Pulo Panjang, and from thence to Songy Leat Bay, is dangerous to ap- 
aaa proach too close, but from the latter place to anjong Muncooda, it is clear, and from 
thence westerly near to Clabat Bay, where it becomes dangerous at the East part of this bay, 
near the islands at its entrance. . 
Tanjong Tuan, in lat. 1° 38'S., has a hill on it with several others inland, and may be ap- 
proached within 4 a mile; it bears from Tanjong Ryah nearly N.N. W.3 W., about 6 
leagues, the coast to the South of it forming a bay, and Pulo Simbang, a small island, lies 
about 2 leagues S. Eastward from Tanjong Tuan. 
Tanjong Muncooda in lat. 1° 283’S., is the northernmost point of Banca, and bears from 
Tanjon Puan about N. W. by W. 5 or 6 leagues, and has a small island near it, called 
Pulo Muncooda. About 3 leagues W. by S., lies the entrance of Clabat or Calabat Bay, 
having several islands in it, and Pulo Punyosoo close to Tanjong Punyosoo, the point that 
bounds the East side of the entrance. The bottom of Calabat Bay, is said to communicate 
iene with an extensive Lagoon inland, in which there is 16 fathoms water. Country ships anchor 
Calabat Bay- fo procure tin, at the entrance of the bay, in 94 or 10 fathoms, about 2 miles from Pulo 
Punyosoo, on with Goonong Marass, bearing S. 28° E., Goonong Calabat S.28° W., Tan- 
‘jong Malaloo, the West point of the bay, W. 15°S., the hill over it called Goonong Ma- 
laloo W. 20°S., and Pulo Muncooda E. 7° N. 
Tanjong Goonting, in lat. 1°43'S., forms the North Point of Songy Booloo Bay, and is 
on with Monopin Hiil, bearing S. 22° W..: it is about 64 leagues to the S. Westward of the 
West point of Calabat Bay, and between them, there are several other points, also 2 islands, 
Several rocks called Pulo Pamooja, and Pulo Proute; and 2 rocks, called Carang-Malan-Toole, and Ca- 
rang-Malan-Dooyong, which lie about a league off shore. 
Carang-Malan-Dooyong, the easternmost of these rocks, is the largest, being as high as a 
small vessel’s hull, and bears W. 28°N. from the West point of Calabat Bay, distant 4 or 5 
miles; and when on with Goonong Marass and a little hill, it bears S. 35° E. 
Carang-Malan-Toole, about the height of a boat above water, is 3 or 4 miles off shore, 
and about the same distance W. 17°S. from the rock last mentioned, and bears from Pulo 
Proute N. 6° E. Nearer the shore, lies another rock called Carang-Malan-Goonting, which 
bears from Pulo Proute E. 18° N., and from Carang-Malan-Dooyong W. 12°S. 
Anchorageto The soundings about 2 or 3 miles outside of these rocks, vary from 17 to 26 fathoms, 
‘tiene and they are steep to, but a ship may anchor to the eastward of them, off Tanjong Malaloo 
in 13 fathoms, with that point S.61° W., Pulo Proute S. 66° W., Caran-Malan-Dooyong 
W.3° S., Carang-Malan-Toole W. 18°S., and Carang-Malan- Goonting W. 20° S. 


sengy Bolo SONGY BOOLOO, bearing S.65°E., about 5 miles from Tanjong Goonting, is the 
principal town near the North end of Banca, and frequented by the country traders: the. 
bay is about 4 leagues in extent from Tanjong Goonting to Tanjong Beeat, but occupied by 
shoal water to the distance of 3 miles from the shore. 

Ships in want of water, may anchor under Tanjong Goonting in 5 or 6 fathoms, with it 
bearing N. 18° E., the S. W. extreme of the bay, (a long low point) S. 32° W., Songy Boo- 
loo S. 83° E., and the watering place which is about 14 mile inside of Tanjong Goonting, 
N.61°E. Ora ship may anchor in 5 fathoms, abreast of Songy Booloo, bearing N. 52° E., 
Tanjong Goonting N. 20° W., Monopin Hill 8. 33° W., and Penioes Beeat the western- 
most extreme S.49° W., off shore about 3 miles. 


To sail MIDDLE PASSAGE, formed between Macclesfield and Clement’s Straits, has for- 
Miadhe Par merly been adopted by several ships which proceeded betwixt Banca and Billiton; but it is 
pe ses, now little frequented, being more intricate than Macclesfield Strait. A ship intending to 
proceed through it, should, in coming from S. Westward, steer betwixt Entrance Point and 
Vansittart’s Shoals, toward Middle Island, borrowing on the East side of the channel until 
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Sandy Island is approached. ‘There are 2 shoals between Barn Island and the S. E. part of 
Middle Island, and a passage nearly in mid-channel, by leaving a shoal on each side} but 
the best passage is to the eastward of them: a ship ought, therefore, to keep within a mile of 
the West side of Sandy Island, and bring it to bear S. W. by S.: by keeping it on this 
bearing, but nothing to the southward, she will pass clear to the eastward of the outer shoal, 
which will be easily discerned by the discoloured water. Having passed this shoal, a nor- 
therly course should be steered, keeping at least a league from the East side of Middle Is- 
land; if the weather is clear, Gaspar Island will soon be seen bearing about N. by W., which 

Whilst Gaspar Is- 


should be passed on the East side at the distance of 3 to 5 or 6 miles. 
land is visible, do not bring It to the eastward of South, which will carry a ship in the fair 


channel to the eastward of the Magdalen’s Shoal. Being clear of the latter, by sinking Gas- ani ton 
par Island under the horizon, if the weather is clear, or getting into lat. 1°50'S., a direct ine chin” 
course about N. N. W. may be steered, if bound into the China Sea, to pass between Pulo™ 
Aor and Pulo Domar, the latter bearing from Gaspar Island N. 19° W., distant 110 leagues. 

The depths in this track, will increase from 18 and 20 fathoms near Gaspar Island and the 
adjacent shoals, to 26 or 28 fathoms eastward of Pulo Lingin, and to 30 or 34 fathoms, as 


Pulo Aor, or Pulo Domar is approached. 


CLEMENT'S STRAIT, may be adopted occasionally, if winds or other circumstances 
favor the passage through it, in preference to that through Macclesfield Strait ; which pro- 
bably, will seldom be experienced. Should a ship, however, coming from the southward in- 
tend to proceed through Clement’s Strait, she ought to steer up to the westward of Shoal- 


Water-Island and the shoals to the southward of it, giving them a birth of 3 or 4 miles in 
passing: when clear of that island, to avoid the S. Eastern extremity of the Vansittart’s 


Shoals, she must haul to the eastward until the peak of Saddle Island bears N. by E., then 


steer for it, and pass mid-channel betwixt it and South Island. 
There is a good channel about 3 miles wide, betwixt the N. E. end of Vansittart’s Shoals 


and Low Island, through which a ship may proceed into Macclesfield Strait, or Middle 
Passage, if circumstances should render that necessary; and in such case, she may pass to 
the westward of Low Island, giving it a birth of 2 miles. But to proceed through Clements’ 
Strait, after passing about mid-channel betwixt Saddle Island and South Island, a course 
about North will be proper, to pass midway between Barn Island and North Island, or 
rather nearest to the latter; this track is requisite to avoid a sunken rock about 6 or 8 fa- 
thoms in diameter, having only 14 fathom water upon it, and 8 to 10 fathoms all round. 
Saddle Island bears from it S. by W. 4 W. 3 or 4 miles, North Island E. by N. about the 
same distance, Barn Island W. by S., and it lies nearly North from the reef that stretches 
about 14 mile eastward of Saddle Island. Having passed through this narrow part of the 
strait, with North Island bearing East or E. by S., a direct course may be steered to pass on 
the East side of Gaspar Island, if bound into the China Sea; or to the N. Eastward, if — 
bound to the coast of Borneo, taking care to give a birth of at least 2 leagues to the N. W. 
coast of Billiton, as sunken rocks are interspersed throughout Treacherous Bay, which is si- 
tuated between Long Island and the group of islands at the N. W. end of Billiton. 
Excepting Macclesfield Strait, Clements’ Strait is the best and widest passage amongst 
the islands which lie between the S. E. point of Banca and Billiton; there being no known 
dangers in it besides those already mentioned, if a ship keep in the fair channel, where the 


depths are generally from 16 to 20 fathoms. 
If coming from the East, and bound to the northward through any of the straits of Gas- 


par, steer to make SHOE ISLAND, situated in lat. 3° 473’ S., lon. 108° 2’ E. by chronometers ceo. site of 
from Batavia: from thence, steer N. W. which will lead you betwixt Shoal-Water-Island *"* '"* 
and a long low island off the S. W. part of Billiton, where the water will deepen to 22 and 


24 fathoms sandy bottom. Should you make the S. E. part of Billiton, coast along in 11 
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or 12 fathoms until Shoal-Water Island is seen bearing about West, 4 leagues distant; the 
water will then deepen, and when Saddle Island is discerned to the N. N. W.. steer to pass 
midway between it and South Island, if bound through Clements’ Strait; but if Maccles- 
field Strait is to be chosen, steer a little more westerly, to pass betwixt the North end of the 
Vansittart’s Shoals and Low, and Sandy Islands, keeping within 2 or 3 miles of the west 
sides of these islands in passing, then steer near the West side of Pulo Leat, conforming 
to the directions in the beginning of this section, for proceeding through Macclesfield Strait. 
It is sometimes very difficult to get to the northward through any of these straits in the 
northerly monsoon, and even so late as March, calms and faint airs, with a constant sou- 
therly current have been known to prevent ships from making any progress to the north- 
ward, and obliged thei to lie at anchor for several days together. At this season it is im- 
proper to attempt the passage to the northward, through any of these straits; ina small ship, 
the passage close along the West coast of Borneo ought to be prefered. 


Geo siteof = SHIPS from CHINA, intending to proceed through Gaspar Straits, may proceed by the 


Pulo Toly ; 


wd dire’ westernmost 1, called Macclesfield Strait, if not very late in the season; and it probably 


tions to sail 
] 


from the Qugiit to be chosen as the best at all times. 


northwarid 


through === Departing from Pulo Domar, a course should be steered for Pulo Toty, in lat. 0° 58’S., 


Maccicsfield ; 2 . * 
Brrait, inthe Jon, 105° 49’ E., bearing from Pulo Domar, S. 6° E. distant 75 leagues, or 23 miles E. from 


montouit the latter by chronometer; if a southerly current is experienced after leaving Pulo Domar, 
it will probably set to the 5. Eastward, as the distance is increased to the South of the equa- 
tor, for which make allowance in thick weather, when observations are not obtained, or when 
the wind draws to N. Westward. Pulo Docan bears nearly S. W. by W. about 3 leagues 
from Pulo Toty, and the depths are from 20 to 15 fathoms mud, in a safe channel between 
them; but pass to the East of Pulo Toty at 4 to 6 leagues distance, or even farther, if the 
wind incline from N. Eastward. | : 

Having passed Pulo Toty, from which Gaspar Island bears S. 44° E. distant 40 leagues, 
steer an E.S. Easterly course, to get on the meridian of the latter Island before you get into 
lat. 1° 50'S. in order to pass to the East of the Magdalen’s Shoal, and all the dangers ad- 
jacent to the coast of Banca, by entering the straits on the East side of Gaspar Island: af- 
terward, haul to the 8. Westward, to pass.on the West side of Pulo Leat within 14 or 2 miles, 
to avoid the Discovery Rock. 

The foregoing directions, are only applicable to ships which come from China very early in 
the season, when N. Westerly winds sometimes prevail; but the best route to pursue, in ge- 
neral, particularly in the latter part of the northerly monsoon, when S. E. and [asterly 
winds are often experienced between Banca and Billiton, is to steer for the North Natunas 
if not certain of your longitude, and pass 5 or 6 leagues to the westward of them, and the 
islands which lie off the western part of the Great Natuna, in order to give a birth to 2 
shoals that lie from 2 to 33 leagues S. S. Westerly from N.W. Island: from hence, steer to 
pass to the West of Haycock Island, to avoid Diana’s Shoal, and proceed to the southward, 
leaving Victory and Barren Islands to the West, and Camel Island, St. Julian, and St. Es- 
prit Islands to the eastward, if the wind admit; otherwise, you may pass through the most 
convenient channel between these islands, which are all thought to be safe, with soundings 
from 20 to 35 fathoms. Having passed the St. Esprit Islands, steer to fall in with Gaspar 
Island bearing to the 8. Westward, taking care to get to the East of its meridian before you 
pass the Magdalen’s Shoal; the soundings in this track are gencrally from 20 to 27 fathoms. 
When Gaspar Island is discerned bearing from South to S. W., steer to pass it on the East 
side at a convenient distance, and pass Pulo Leat on the West side within 1 or 2 miles, nor 
stand farther than 24 miles at most from it in working, when abreast of the Discovery Shoal. 

Having brought the West point of Pulo Leat to bear N. by E., steer out of the strait with 
this bearing, or in working, it may be kept between North and N. by E. 3 E. If working 


_— 
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out between Vansittart’s Shoals, and the shoal patches off the South end of Banca, Entrance 
Point must be kept between N.% E. and N. W. by N., or that point bearing North to N. 
by W., is a safe guide with a leaving wind. With either of these marks, stecr S. by W. until 
the low Jand that joins the hills on Banca, is sunk under the horizon ; and to avoid the Fairlie 
Rock, sink Shoal Water Island by the tine it bears N. E. by E., observing that Entranee 
Point must not bear to the westward of N. by W., when the distance from it is increased to 
8 leagues. When this point is distant 52 or 6 leagues, bearing to the northward, a direct 
course may be steered to fall in with the Two Brothers, if N. Westerly winds prevail ; but 
it will be prudent to make the North Watcher, when the winds are S. Easterly. 

Proceeding through Macclestield Strait, when S. E. winds predominate, borrow near to 
Pulo Leat and the East side cf the channel, to be enabled to pass clear out, without falling 
to Jeeward upon the shoal banks and overfalls projecting from the South end of Banca. The 
soundings in the strait, are generally 17 and 18 fathoms in mid-channel, increasing abreast 
of the West point of Pulo Leat to 24 or 28 fathoms; from thence, the depths decrease to 
12 and 11 fathoms, in passing out of the strait to the southward of Entrance Point. The 
bottom in many places is mud, but often it consists of coarse sand, shells and stones, and 

About 14 mile west- | 


in some places rocky, particularly near the shoals on the Banca side. 
ward from the small island adjoining to the West Point of Pulo Leat, the bottom is also 


rocky and improper for anchorage. 


RETURNING FROM CHINA, very late in the season, S.S. Westerly winds in the Tosatt trom 
southern part of the China sea, are liable to set you over to the eastward amongst the islands waa” 
adjacent to the coast of Borneo. Should this happen so late as June, it would be tedious ciemens 
getting to the southward; in such case, you may steer for the N.W. end of Billiton, and inthe” 
pass through Clements’ Strait. The island of Billiton is high uneven land, and its coasts, “”" 
which have never been well explored, are lined with many dangers, and islands of various 
sizes. The outermost island of the group, adjoining to the N. W. end of Billiton, is in lat. 
2° 35'S., and bears nearly S. W. 4 S. from the island Souroutou, distant about 23 leagues. 

Having approached the N. W. end of Billiton, (which may be seen about 8 leagues) give 
a birth of 4 or 5 miles to the group of islands contiguous to it, and a direct course must be 
steered to the S.W., to pass the N. W. end of Long Island about the same distance ; for 
TREACHEROUS BAY, fronting the coast of Billiton is very dangerous, having many 
sunken rocks at 4 and 5 miles distance from the shore, and the coast ts barren and destitute 
of fresh water. The fleet under Captain Clements, went into this bay in search of fresh 
water, in July, 1781; and the Mansfield and Pigot both struck, and lay some time upon 
the sunken rocks, N, W. Island then bearing N. 20° E. 6 or 7 miles, outer extreme of Long 
Island §. 50° W., Gaspar Island N.67° W., off Billiton 4 or 5 miles. 

After passing the N. W. end of Long Island, a S.S. Westerly course should be followed | 
toward North Island, then a southerly one, to pass to the westward of North and South “ 
Islands, nearly in mid-channel, betwixt them and Saddle Island. When through the chan- 
nel between these islands, continue a southerly course, taking care not to bring Saddle Island 
to the eastward of N. by E., until you are 10 or 11 miles to the southward of it, in order to | 
avoid the 8. E. angle of Vansittart’s Shoals, then steer westerly to give a birth to Shoal 
Water Island and the shoals to the South of it, and particularly to Fairlie Rock, by leaving 
all these dangers to the S. Eastward; when clear of them, steer a direct course to fall in with 


the North Watcher. 


ne ee 


PARTICULAR INSTRUCTIONS for sailing through Clements’ Strait, are given in the a 
preceding pages ; and the islands and dangers contiguous to it and the other branches of the OA 
straits of Gaspar, are described at the beginning of this section. = 
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SAILING DIRECTIONS from BANCA STRAIT to PULO 


To sail from 
Banca Strait 
to the 
northward. 


Geo. site of 
the Seven 
Islands. 


Pulv Docan. 


Geo, site of 
Palo Taya, 


Tichester 
Sboal. 


AOR. ISLANDS and DANGERS adjacent to the PASSAGE: 
also DIRECTIONS for RHIO STRAIT. 


WHEN CLEAR of Frederic Hendric Rocks at the North end of Banca Strait, and 
bound into the China Sea, steer N. by E. to pass between the Seven Islands and Pulo Taya, 
in regular soundings, increasing from 7 to 12 or 14 fathoms as the islands are approached. 

In thick weather or in the night, the lead may be useful as a guide, to discover if there is 
any oblique current, for the depth will generally decrease over a bottom of ouze mixed with 
sand toward the Sumatra Coast, and increase near the Seven Islands over an ouzy or muddy 
bottom ; but these islands must be approached with caution in the night, on account of the 
rock near the westernmost of them, for the soundings do not always to a certainty, point out 
its proximity. 


PULO TOOJOO, i.e. SEVEN ISLANDS, lie in 2 groups, extending 7 or 8 miles 
in latitude, the southernmost consisting of 3 islands, being separated from the others of the 
northern group ; the N. Westernmost of these islands are in lat. 1° 8’ S., lon. 105° 24’ E., or 
about 10 miles East of Monopin Hill.* Some of them are seen from the northern extremity 
of Banca, being generally high, and may be discerned 8 or 9 leagues: they are all covered 


with trees except the westernmost, which is a Barren Rocky Islet, with a small rock just | 


above water to the W.N. W. of it, distant 1 or 2 miles; this renders a cautious approach 
necessary in the night, or in thick weather. Pulo Docan, bears about E. N. E. from the 
Seven Islands 4 or 5 leagues, and the channel between it and them, has 15 and 16 fathoms 
regular soundings. 


PULO TAYA, or SATA, in lat. 0° 453’S., lon. 104° 58’ E., distant 34 miles N. 504° W. 
from the N. Westernmost of the Seven Islands, bears from Pulo Docan W. by N.3N.; 
being high, it may be seen 11 or 12 leagues in clear weather, and near it on the East side, 
lie 2 rocky islets. ILCHESTER SHOALS, to the northward of Pulo Taya, appear to be 
imperfectly known, and are much in the way of ships steering from Pulo Taya toward the 
East point of Lingin. The Ilchester returning from China in 1754, had thick weather after 
passing Pulo Aor, and in hauling to the W.S. W., struck on a shoal, December 12th, at 4 
P. M., on which there was 22 fathoms sand and mud ; she got off, by throwing the sails aback, 
after being about 10 minutes aground. When on it, the weather was thick, and 2 hummocks 
bearing N. N. Westerly, thought to be the East point of Lingin, or the islands contiguous to 
it, was the only land visible; and by computation from the succeeding noon observation, the 
shoal appeared to lie in lat.0°28’S. After anchoring near it on the West side, in 18 fa- 
thoms, and weighing on the following morning, she steered 8S. S. W. and S. W. by S. 6 or 7 
leagues, made Bulo Taya bearing S. E. by S. about 3 leagues, and passed to the westward 
of it; having experienced about 20 miles of westerly current from leaving Pulo Aor. 

.The brig, Tweed, in December, 1799, shoaled suddenly in working into Lingin Bay, from 
18 to 3 fathoms hard ground, on the western part of the Ilchester Shoals, with Pulo Taya 
bearing S. 3 W.., distant 44 leagues, tacked immediately and steered S. S. E., deepening to 
8 fathoms, then steered W. by S., and had overfalls from 20, to 10, 9, and 8 fathoms. 

_ The Forth, in 1803, grounded on the West part of the Ilchester Shoals, with the small 
island off the East point of Lingin bearing N. by E. 3 E., distant about 12 miles. 

* Lieut. Ross, on the 22d December, 1812, by chronometers and cross bearings, made the N. Westernmost of 


the Seven Islands 11} miles East of Monopin Hill ; whereas, Capt. Lestock Wilson’s observations in 1789, placed 
the westernmost rock, nearly on the meridian of that hill. 
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Iichester Shoals were probably those seen by Captain Cowman, in the ship Magdalen, on 
his passage from New York to China, 17th August, 1806, for it-appears by the following 
extract taken from his journal, that there are severaéd shoal patches near this situation. “ At 
2 P. M. passed amongst some shoals, appearing to have no more than 2 or 3 feet water upon 
them in some places; Pulo Taya on with some of the shoals bore S.41° W., Lingin Point 
then N. 27° W., other patches nearly dry, about 13 mile N. E. by E. from the ship, and in 
sounding, we had never less than 17 fathoms.” If these bearings are correct, the shoals ap- 
pear to lie farther eastward than generally supposed, and are greatly in the way of ships: to 
avoid them in coming from the northward, Lingin Point should have a good birth, and it 
seems advisable not to haul to the westward to make Pulo Taya until near its parallel, or 


after having passed lat. 0° 39’ S. 


LINGIN, or LINGA, is a large island, extending E. N. E. and W.N. W. about 16 
leagues, its North part being situated on the equator. There 1s a mountain on. its southern 
part, with 2 remarkable peaks* near each other, rising like spires from its summit, and Tan- 
jong Eang the S. E. extremity of the island projects out into a point, in lat. 0° 20'S., lon. 
105° 4" E., having islets and rocks around ; it is formed of a hill, joined to the high land in 
the interior by a neck of low land, and often mistaken for an island. The N. E. side of 
Lingin has several islands near it, and those called the Dominos in lat. 0° 10’ S., are mode- 
rately elevated, the outermost of which, or East Domino, bears about North 3 leagues from 
Lingin East Point, and nearly the same distance from the opposite shore, having rocks pro- 
jecting from it to the South, and close to the eastward of this small island, the depth is 14 
fathoms ; about 3 leagues off the N. E. part of Lingin, from 10 to 15 fathoms are the com- 
mon depths; and irregular, from 14 to 22 fathoms, close to the rocks at the East Point. 

Coming from N. Eastward, and bound into Lingin Road, round the East point of the 
island at a moderate distance, then steer westward for the anchorage, observing not to bor- 
row too near the South coast, as the Stirling Castle was wrecked on a shoal that projects 
from the Third Point, counting westward from the East point of the island, which has 16 
feet water on it, and 12 or 14 fathoms close to. If coming from Banca Strait, pass to the 
westward of Pulo Taya, and steer for the high land to the eastward of Lingin Peak, giving 
a moderate birth to Pulo Sinkep, which forms the West side of the channel, and in working, 
it may be approached within 3 miles in 6 or 5 fathoms: the soundings are not always re- 
gular, but they will decrease gradually as the road is approached. The anchorage is 5 or 6 
miles off shore, in 5 or 43 fathoms mud, with Pulo Taya bearing about S.S.E., the East 
point of Lingin East southerly, about 23 or 3 miles to the S. Eastward of Pulo Kelumbo, 
a small island that lies about 4 miles S.S. Eastward from the mouth of the river, which 
issues from the peak, and upon its banks the town of Lingin is situated. The country tra- 
ders, touch here at times with opium, for which in return, they receive tin, pepper, rattans, 
and some gold; but the inhabitants being treacherous, and addicted to piracy, this island is 
not often visited, for a ship intending to touch here, must be well armed, constantly prepared’ 
to repel any assault that may be made by their armed proas. 

Lingin Bay, is of semicircular form, exposed to southerly and easterly winds, as large 
ships are obliged to lie far out, on account of shoal water, extending from the mouth of the 
river around Pulo Kelumbo and its adjoining islets. 

Ships may also steer for the bay, by passing to the eastward of Pulo Taya, the channel 
being about 3 leagues wide between it and the Ilchester Shoals ; in such case, borrow near 


Pulo Taya, then steer N. W. by W. and N. W., afterward, more northerly for the road. 
PULO SINKEP, PULO SLIAR, and PULO POONOOBOO, form a group of 3 


* Called sometimes, the Asses Ears. 
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islands, with some adjoining islets, stretching from the S. W. part of Lingin 6 or 7 leagues 
to the southward ; Pulo Sinkep, the easternmost of these, is high, and being separated from 
each other by narrow inlets, they appear as one large island. : 


Strait of STRAIT OF DASSEE, called also Labooan Dadong, formed between this group and 

mega. the S. W. end of Lingin, has soundings generally from 7 to 14 fathoms, and may be navi- 

rectus gated with care, in ships of moderate size, as this is a short route from Lingin Road to the 
Straits of Dryon. If bound from Lingin Road to the westward, through the Strait of Dassee, 
steer out to the South and S. Westward, till near the N. E. part of Pulo Sinkep, to give a 
birth to the islets off Tanjong Datoo, the West point of Lingin Bay, and the extensive shoal | 
which stretches from thence to the road. Having passed about mid-channel between the 
islets off Tanjong Datoo and those near the southern shore, steer for the S. West Point of 
Lingin, and the depths will be 12 and 14 fathoms near the islets and rocks on the South side 
of the strait, and 9 or 10 fathoms toward the Lingin shore ; the bottom hard in the eastern 
part of the strait, and soft to the westward. Having passed the S. W. point of Lingin, steer 
about West in soundings of 11, to 9, and 8 fathoms soft ground, and pass to the northward 
of Tree Island or Green Island about 2 milcs distant, in 7, 8, or 9 fathoms, then steer to 
the N. West for the Straits of Dryon. 


Dogger DOGGER BANKS, situated to the S. Eastward of Pulo Panjang, are considerably in 

' the way of ships sailing between Banca Strait and Pulo Aor, in thick weather, or in the 
night ; for the true situation of these 2 banks (which are thought to lie near each other) is 
not correctly known. 

The Crown Prince, Danish Indiaman, struck on 1 of them in 1748, and had seen Pulo 
Panjang about § an hour before bearing N. W. by N.; the soundings near it decreased from 
25, to 24, 23, and 19 fathoms coarse sand, close to the edge of the bank, on which ripplings 
were seen when she struck. 

Jurian Verburg, sent in the Bark Ryder from Batavia, to examine Banca Strait in 1761, 
found 1 of these banks, called by him Geldria’s Shoal; he had only 1 and 14 fathoms water 
on it, coarse sand with shells, and 7 fathoms at its extremity. From the shoal, Pulo Pan- 
jang bore N. W. by N. northerly, Ragged Island N. 18° W., distant about 14 miles, and a 
rock above water appearing like a boat N. N. W., he made the shoal in lat 0° 30’ North, 
which seems too much to the southward, for Ragged Island, and more particularly the rock 
mentioned, which lies on a reef about 2 leagues to the southward of that island, could not 
be discerned from lat. 0° 30’ N. 

Captain Dempster, returning from China in the Ganges, struck on 1 of these shoals at 
9 P.M. 27th May, 1784; the helm was immediately put down, and the ship came about in 
34 fathoms rocks ; stood off N. E. by E., and anchored in 20 fathoms sand, the water having 
deepened as fast as the lead could be hove. At day-light, Pulo Panjang in sight from the 
deck bearing N. W. by N., 2 small islands W. by S. distant about 7 leagues, with several 
sma]] hummocks between it and them, appearing like low islands; the rippling on the reef 
then S. W. about 4a mile. Observed lat. was 0°37’ N., and the weather being hazy, pre- 
vented Lingin from being seen. The reef appeared to stretch E. N. E. and W. S. W. about 
a mile, and half that breadth, having on it great overfalls from 2 to 6 fathoms, and the boat 
on 1 part, found only 6 feet coral rock. At a small distance to the southward, the boat 
had 17 and 18 fathoms, to the northward 20 and 22 fathoms, and 16 fathoms close to the 
reef. The sea did not break on it, although Captain Dempster saw in 1 part the appear- 
ance of a rock even with the waters edge, there being only a rippling upon the reef when they 
exaniined it. 

Probably the shoals seen by these ships, are one and the same, for Pulo Panjang bears 
N. W. by N. from both, although Verburgh describes that examined by him, to consist of 
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coarse sand and shells, and the latitude also disagrees considerably, but perhaps it ought not 


to be depended upon: these dangers are in lon. 105° 14/ E. 
The West end of Pulo Panjang being high land, is sometimes mistaken at a distance for 


Bintang Hill. 

FROM BANCA STRAIT, if bound into the China sea, after having steered about N. to sat trom 
by E., and having passed between the Seven Islands and Pulo Taya, when 5-leagues to the to'Pule scr. 
eastward of the latter, steer N. E. by N., to give a birth to the Iichester Shoals, and to cross — 
the equator in 20 or 21 fathoms. From hence, steer about N. N. E. $ E., until past the 
Dogger Banks, observing not to come under 24 or 25 fathoms between lat. 0° 30’ N., and 
0°45" N., by which means, these dangers will be avoided. Having passed to the eastward 
of them in 95 or 26 fathoms, or having got into the latitude last mentioned, steer N. N. W. 
until in lat. 190’ N.; being then abreast of Ragged Island, and Pulo Panjang, a N. W. by 
N. course will lead you fair to the eastward of Pulo Aor, if there is no lateral current, in 


soundings from 29 to 33 fathoms fine grey sand, or sometimes sand and mud. 


' TO ENTER RHIO STRAIT, when coming from the S. E., or southward, pass along To sit tron 

the East coast of Lingin at any convenient distance, in soundings from 14 to 18 fathoms, ward into 
giving a birth of 3 or 4 miles to the islands off its N. E. part. Having passed these, steer to = 

the N. W. for Pulo Rodong, which may be approached within 1 or 2 miles at the N. E. and 

North parts, in soundings of 10 to 12 fathoms: this island is of considerable size, with a 

peaked hill situated in lat. 1°21’ S., and bears North from the northern part of Lingin, dis- 

tant 3 or 4 leagues. From Pulo Rodong, steer N. Westerly toward the entrance of the strait, 


keeping Table Hill, situated on the South part of Pulo Gallatt, which is flat at the summit, 
In entering the strait, borrow toward the islets near Pulo Gal- 


a little on the larboard bow. 

latt, as the Topies or Five Islands, forming the East side of the entrance, have shoals ex- 

tending 3 or 4 miles to the S.S. W., and 1 or 2 miles from their western sides: the sound- 

ings will decrease to 8 and 10 fathoms inside, and in some parts to 5$ or 6 fathoms. When 

clear of the Five Islands, which lie to the W. N. W. of Long Island, (and between which 
Ry orth and N. by E. for Rhio 


is a passage, but not so wide as the western channel,) steer 
Town, and pass between the island off the S. W. point of Bintang, and Pulo Sootoo the 


other island to the westward ; for shoals extend from the latter in a N. Westerly direction, 
nearly to the West side of the strait, and a shoal mud bank projects from it to the S.S, West- 
ward. The S. W. point of Bintang Island, called Tanjong Bantang, 1s 5 or 6 miles to the 
southward of Rhio, and after passing it, continue to steer northward until abreast of Rhio 
Point, if to stop there ; the common anchorage is in 5 or 6 fathoms to the northward of the port ot rhic. 
point, under Pulo Beringa, in lat.0°57’N. Rhio was formerly a port of great trade, but 
having suffered severely at various times, by requisitions of the Dutch, and piratical invasion, 
it affords few articles of merchandize at present; and is not frequented, except by small 


country traders, with the view of procuring a little pepper, or tin. 
To sail from 
it into Sinca- 


DEPARTING from RHIO, and bound to the northward, avoid the shoal to the west- 
ward of Pulo Beringa, by borrowing on the East side of the strait, toward it and close to pow strait; 
Pulo Tercoli, the next island, as the rocky banks to the southward of the latter, are not al- 
ways easily discerned. From the North part of the largest bank, dry at low water, Capt. 

Robert Scott, had Bintang Hill bearing N.27° E., the East part of Pulo Tercoli low and 
sandy N.21° W., distant 34 miles, West part of ditto N. 30° W., First Hill to the south- 
ward of the strait W. 5°S. | 

From the N. W. part of the bank, East point of Pulo Tercoli bore N. 11° W., West point 
of ditto N. 23° W., distant from this island not more than 3 miles, the first hill to the south- 


ward of the strait W. 3° N., Little Luban N.61° W., Bintang Hill N. 31° E. 
T 2 


meet. ST el 
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These banks are very dangerous, particularly in coming from the northward with a flood 
tide, if you do not keep near to Pulo Tercoli, as the channel is greatly contracted by them. 
Having passed Pulo Tercoli, steer westward, and the depth will increase as Pulo Luban is 
approached ; and after rounding the West end of this island, and Little Luban, at a moderate 
distance, the course is about North to pass nearly in mid-channel toward the North entrance 
of the strait, or rather nearest the western side, in various soundings from 10 to 20 fathoms. 
There are several shoals contiguous to the shores on each side, which render it necessary for 
those unacquainted to keep a boat sounding a-head, when sailing through this strait; but the 
Pan Shoal. PAN SHOAL, situated at the North entrance of the strait, nearly in mid-channel, is the 
greatest danger, being extensive and rocky, sometimes visible at low water. There is a safe 
passage on either side of it, but that on the West side, between it and Pulo Battam, is not so 
wide as the other to the eastward between it and Bintang, although either may be adopted, if 
the land is approached close. When the North extreme of Bintang bore E. by N., the North 
extreme of Pulo Battam W. N. W.,‘Barbucit Hill N. 4 E., the shoal was in one with Bintang 
Hill bearing E. by S.1S., distant about £.a mile. Its eastern extremity bears S. 4° W. from 
Barbucit Hill, and its western extremity S. by E. $ E. from Johore Hill, and its centre bears 
E.S. E. from the N. E. point of Pulo 'Battam. To avoid ‘this shoal, it is best to proceed 
by the eastern channel, keeping within 3 or 4 miles of the Bintang shore, in soundings of 13 
or 14 fathoms, to 18 and 20 fathoms toward the shoal ; and when the North extreme of Pulo 
Batang is brought to bear W. by S., you are clear of it, and entered into the Strait of Sinca- 
pour. Barbucit Hill, kept North or N.2'W., leads clear of it to the eastward ; and Johore 
Hill bearing about N. by W., leads clear of it to the westward. 
And back Coming from the northward into Rhio Strait, bring Johore Hill to bear N.N.W., or 
sitet  Barbucit Hill N.3 W., then steer South, taking care not to bring the latter to the eastward 
of North; for in such case, you would be very near the Pan Shoal. Having passed it, and 
fairly entered the strait, the course is about South to round Little Luban about 2 or 3 cable’s 
lengths distance; then E. by S. and E.S.E., to pass at a small distance on the West sides 
of Pulo Tercoli and Pulo Beringa. 


DIRECTIONS for SAILING from BANCA STRAIT, 
through the STRAITS of DRYON: To return SOUTH- 
WARD, by the same ROUTE. 


ial STRAITS OF DRYON, or DURIAN, or rather the passage known by these names, 

Poon, is about 40 leagues in length from Pulo Varela to the Carimons; and on the West side, is 
bounded by the coast of Sumatra, False Durian, Sabon, and the contiguous islands ; on the 
East side, ‘it is bounded by the islands off the South and West sides of Lingin, Great and 
Little Durtan, and the adjacent islands. 

Tosifrom Being abreast of agate. atv in 7 fathoms, and bound through these straits, steer 

Banca Strait’ about N.N. W. 4 W. toward Pulo Varela, distant about 22 leagues; but the bank along 
the Sumatra coast in this space being very flat, ‘the soundings are the best guide, by keeping 
in from 54 to 7‘fathoms ; and in working, the coast may be approached to 5 fathoms. The 
tides near the shore, are generally strong; in the offing they are irregular, and currents some- 
times prevail. | 


vue Vad PULO VARELA, or Barallah, in about lat.0°54’S., bearing W. #5. from Pulo Taya 


—_—— 
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about 12 or 13 leagues, is of middling height, and may be seen 7 or 8 leagues. You may 


anchor at the S. W. side, and procure water, which 1s got on the island; but this ought only 
to be done in case of necessity, as the piratical proas which lurk about these islands, have 
been known to assault and massacre the crews of boats, sent on shore to procure water at this 
island.* There are some islets and rocks contiguous to Pulo Varela, which are steep to; the 
channel to the northward, between it and the small islands contiguous to the South end of 
Pulo Sinkep and Pulo Sliar, 1s safe, with soundings from 10 to 16 fathoms water, by giving 
a birth to Reef Island, which bounds the N. W. part of the passage, but the channel to the 
southward, betwixt Pulo Varela and the coast, is more frequented and better known than . 
the northern channel. | 

In passing through it, keep in 11 or 12 fathoms toward Pulo Varela, to give a birth to 
the spit of hard ground projecting from Tanjong Bon, which is steep from 5 fathoms ; but sutra. 
in working, it may be approached occasionally to 6 or 7 fathoms. Being through the narrow 
part of the passage between ‘Tanjong Bon and Pulo Varela, which is about 5 miles wide, a 
course N. W. by W. should be steered for the Calantigas, keeping along the coast in 9 to 12 
fathoms ; with a working wind, the Sumatra coast may be approached to 6 or 7 fathoms. 
In this track, the tides must be particularly attended to, for they are often irregular, and 
soinetimes set out of Jambee River to the N. Eastward 23 or 3 miles per hour. 7 

Reet Island, distant about 5 leagues N. Westward from Pulo Varela, is a flat low island, 
often mistaken for the latter, in coming from the northward. When steering toward the-Ca- 
lantigas, the southernmost of these islands must not be brought more westerly than N. W. 
by N., until Reef Island is bearing to the southward of E. by S., to avoid a reef which the 
ship Speke struck upon, bearing about S. E. from the South Calantiga 3 or 4 leagues, and 
W.2N. from Reef Island, with 10 fathoms water close to: a small black rock is sometimes 
seen upon it, about the height of a boat. Betwixt this reef and the Calantigas, there is a 
safe passage on the East side of these islands, by rounding the northernmost about 14 mile 
off, in 6 or 7 fathoms ; the soundings in this passage are generally from 7 to 9 fathoms 
muddy bottom, sometimes sand, but the western channel is preferable. 


CALANTIGAS, in about lat. 0° 35’ S., bearing nearly N. W. by W. from Pulo Varela 
11 or 12 leagues, are § islands extending about 7 miles nearly N. 15° E. and opposite; the 
3 principal islands are high, and may be seen 8 leagues, and the others, 5 or 6 leagues from 
the deck. There is 7 fathoms close to these islands, and off the South end of the southern- 
most, lie 2 rocks, each about the size of a long boat ;f when bearing N. N. E., all the islands 
are in 1, and they open when the southernmost bears N. by W. a W . Having approached 
these islands, give a birth of 24 miles to the southernmost, to avoid the 2 rocks that lie near 
it, and by keeping about the same distance to the westward of them, the depths will be 
mostly from 9 to 10 fathoms mud in the fair channel: in working, the coast may be ap- 
proached to 6 fathoms; and from this depth, to 9 or 10 fathoms toward the islands, is a 
favorable track for that purpose | 

Having passed the Calantigas, a course about North and N.4W. should be steered for 
the southernmost of the Three Brothers, distant about 22 leagues, and bearing N. 4 W. from 
them: the Sumatra coast may be approached in working to 7 or 8 fathoms, but the spit that 
stretches out from Tanjong Bassoo, to the N. Westward of the Calantigas, being steep to, 
ought to have a birth in passing. The best guide, is to keep in 14 to 16 fathoms, taking 
care not to deepen above 18 or 19 fathoms to the eastward, particularly as the distance from 
the Calantigas'is increased, for the ground on that side is foul and improper for anchorage. 


* The ship Herculus, was attacked by 17 large proas near this place, and narrowly escaped being taken by them, 
+ The Althea’s journal, states, that no rocks were seen in a southerly direction, but 2 small rocks were ob= 
served to the N. W., about 2 miles off shore. 
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To the N. Westward of these islands about 4 or 5 miles, there are some spots with 7 to 9 
fathoms sand ; but in steering about North, the depths will increase to 14 and 16 fathoms, 
which ought to be preserved, by edging a little to the eastward when they decrease, and 
hauling to the westward when the water deepens. | 


THREE BROTHERS, extend nearly North and South about 12 miles, the southern- 
most being the largest and highest, although of small extent, and may be seen at 6 leagues 
distance. It lies in lat.0°31’ N., and on the N. E. side, there is a white cliff or rock, 
which makes this island remarkable. The Middle Brother is not so high as the southern 
], and lies North from it 3 miles. The North Brother is smaller and lower than the 
other 2, and is sometimes called the Round Brother: it les to the N. N. Westward of 
the middle 1 about 3 or 4 miles, and betwixt them, there is a safe passage with 11 to 17 
fathoms water, now frequently used. Ships going through it, should haul close round the 
Middle Brother, to give a birth to the rock above water, situated on the extremity of the 
reef that projects from the North Brother about 2 miles to the S. E., and 1s partly dry at 
low water: an extensive shoal in the offing, bounds the channel to the eastward of these is- 
lands, having great overfalls near it, and only 3 or 4 fathoms rocks upon it in some parts. 


GREAT and LITTLE DRYON or DURIAN, situated about N. by W. from the 
Brothers, separated from each other by a narrow creek, are 2 high islands, bounding the 
straits on the N.E. side. ['alse Durian, to the westward of the Brothers, bounds the strait 
on the §. W. side, and has a peak on it; but the conical peak of Great Durian, being higher 
than any of the other land, is first discerned in coming from the southward. 

As the islands hereabout have a similar appearance, strangers ought to be careful in coming 
from the southward, not to mistake one for the other, for some ships have not been able to 
discern the proper passage.* 

When the peak of Great Durian is seen bearing about N. 4 W. or N. by W., you will be 
in the fair track, steer for the South Brother, which in one with Great Durian Peak, bears 
N. by W. When the Middle Brother is seen, it ought not to be brought to the westward 
of that peak until the Southern Brother is approached, on account of the shoal to the east- 
ward of these islands, for it extends considerably to the southward. The channel betwixt 
the shoal and the Brothers, is about 4 or 5 miles wide, having 16 and 17 fathoms on the 
East side, and 10 or 11 fathoms toward the Brothers. The channel to the westward of the 
Three Brothers, betwixt them and False Durian, has from 8 to 12 fathoms water, and is 
equally safe as that to the eastward of them. 


TO SAIL through the EASTERN CHANNEL, a birth of 2 miles should be given to 
the South and Middle Brothers, by rounding them in 10 or 11 fathoms, and deepening to 
12 or 13 fathoms on drawing near the North Brother, to avoid the reef projecting from it; 


‘but care must be taken not to stand far over toward the Eastern Shoal. This will not be 


approached too close, if the beach on the Middle Brother be kept well in sight from the 
deck; or in working, if you get on the edge of the overfalls in standing to the eastward, im- 
mediately tack, and stand toward the Brothers to 10 or 11 fathoms. When the southern 
point of the Little or South Durian is approached, 3 islets near it called the Tombs will be 
discerned, and Sabon Hill bearing about W. 20° N. making like 2 islands, which may be 
mistaken for the Carimons. Having passed the Middle and North Brothers on the East 
side, at 2 to 3 miles distance, haul to the westward, giving a birth of 1 or 14 mile to the 


¢ H. M. ship Buffalo, in October, 1803, coming from the southward, and not being able to discover the proper 
, got to the eastward of Durian ; she then stood to the northward amongst the islands betwixt Durian and 
Pulo Batang, through a safe passage with regular soundings, 6 fathoms mud the least water; although no navi- 


gable passage amongst these islands to the eastward of Durian, was formerly thought to exist. 
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Tombs and the southern part of Durian, as some rocks under water, lie scattered along 


that shore. © 

TO SAIL through the WESTERN CHANNEL, after the South Brother is approached Tesi! 
steer to the westward of it at 14 or 2 miles distance, and proceed to the northward in 9 and Western | 
8 fathoms, about mid-channel between the other Brothers and the eastern part of False Du- 
rian, or rather nearest the latter, to avoid the foul ground contiguous to the Brothers, and 
and the rocks projecting from the N. E. end of False Durian. _ « 

Having cleared the Brothers by either of these channels, Passage Islands will be seen to 
the N. W.; these are 2 small islands on the East side of the passage, having a flat island 
opposite to them, which lies on the West side of the passage. There is a channel to the 
eastward, betwixt these islands and Durian, which is not frequented, for it is not so conve- 
nient as the former; but in case of necessity, you may sail betwixt any of these islands, 


and to Pas- 


giving them a birth of 1 mile, as their points are generally rocky and foul ground. 
sage Islands. 


After leaving the Brothers, steer for the Passage Islands, in mid-channel, the depths will 
be from 17 to 22 fathoms. When they are approached, Red Island, which lies off the 
_N.W. part of Durian, will be discerned, known by 2 islets to the northward of it called the 
Twins; betwixt these and Middleburg Shoal, there is a safe passage, with care, in day-light; 
but as foul ground projects from the N. W. end of Red Island about 2 or 24 miles, and the 
depths being from 17 to 20 fathoms, with some overfalls, the channel to the westward is 


preferable. 
MIDDLEBURG SHOAL, situated nearly midway between Red Island and the Sabon Mitdeburg 
shore, is about 14 mile in extent, steep to, on both sides. When the 2 Passage Islands are 
nearly in one, they are in a line with the shoal bearing S. 34° E. ;* the rocks on it are dry at 
4 ebb, and with a good look out, it will generally be visible at high water. From the centre 
N , and the Peak of the 


of the shoal, Red Island bears E. 15° N., Sabon Peak W. 15 
Little Carimon about N. W. by N., the Twins then open about a cable’s length to the 
If it is intended to pass to the eastward of the shoal, the best track 


North of Red Island. 

seems to be about midway betwixt it and Red Island in 18 and 17 fathoms mud, which 
channel is about 3 miles wide, from Middleburg Shoal to another shoal detached about 13 
or 2 miles from the N. W. part of Red Island, having 19 and 20 fathoms close to it on the 
West side, and 20 to 22 fathoms in a narrow passage betwixt it and Red Island. The 
country ship, Warren Hastings, appears to have passed between Red Island and this de- 
tached shoal, according to the following extract from her journal. March 31st, 1789, at 11 
A. M. passed between Red Island and a reef of rocks to the westward of it; when in mid- 
channel, they bore E. by N. 4 N. and W. byS. 3 S., about 1 or $ a mile distant from each. 
This narrow passage ought not to be followed; and if the other between the Middleburg 
Shoal and the reef to the West of Red Island is adopted, care is requisite: when the Middle- 
burg Shoal is conspicuous, you may borrow toward it with a commanding breeze; otherwise, 
it will be prudent to keep’mid-channel between itand Red Island ; it is said, that the Peak of 
Great Durian bearing S. E.4S., or the northern Passage Island in one with the West end 
of the peak of False Durian, will lead fair through betwixt Red Island and Middleburg 
Shoal. In working, do not bring the peak of False Durtan above a ship’s length open to 
the westward of the northernmost Passage Island, nor nearer to the reef off Red Island, 
than to bring that peak nearly on with the southernmost Passage Island. Here, the tides 
are very strong, between Middleburg Shoal and Red Island, the flood setting to the south- 


* Lieutenant Boyce, of the Nautilis, sent his boat to the shoal, and when upon a patch of 42 feet rocks, the 2 
e Islands were in 1 bearing S. 29°E., Sabon Peak W.15° N., Red Island E. 14°N., the southern Twin 


Passag 
about a ship’s length open with Red Island, and the same distance from the other Twin. 
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ward, and the ebb to the northward, from 3 to 4 knots on the springs; high water about 5 
hours at full and change of the moon. 3 
fesiltrom To sail to the westward of Middleburg Shoal is advisable, the channel being about 3} 
(ands. = miles wide, with regular soundings 83 and 9 fathoms near the shoal, decreasing gradually 
toward the Sabon shore over a bottom of soft mud, proper for anchorage. When clear of 
Passage Islands, haul immediately to the westward for the Sabon shore, then steer about 
N.N. W. along it, in 7 fathoms, which will lead in the fair track betwixt that shore and 
Middleburg Shoal. In working, do not deepen above 83 fathoms, as there is 9 fathoms 
very near the western edge of the shoal; but the Sabon shore may be approached to 54 or 6 
fathoms. After steering along the Sabon shore in about 7 fathoms until Red Island bears 
E. by S., edge out a little, about N. by W. or North, and deepen to 10 or 12 fathoms; con- 
tinuing to keep in these depths, steer to the northward, taking care to give a good birth to 
tothe title the South end of the Great Carimon, for a reef is said to project a great way East from the 
canmen South Point of that island. When ‘abreast of the point, the distance of 4 or 5 miles should 
be preserved from the East side of the Great Carimon, and the Little Carimon may be 
rounded at any convenient distance, if bound to the northward. 
There is a bank of sand to the eastward of the Carimons, extending N. N. W. andS. 5S. E. 
4 or 5 miles, upon which the Ariel shoaled regularly from 17 to 7 fathoms sand, and steered 
N. N. W. about 5 miles, least water 33 fathoms, which appeared to be the least water on it. 
When upon its South extremity, the hill over ‘Tanjong Boulus bore N. 4 E., outer extreme 
of Little Carimon N. N. W. # W., peak of Great Carimon N. W. by W., low land about 
Tanjong Boulus North, distant from the Little Carimon 5 or 6 miles; and continuing a 
N.N. W. course, deepened quick off the North end of the bank to 10 and 15 fathoms. 


Sabon and SABON, is the principal island on the West side of the channel, and lies nearest to the 
siacde Great Carimon, but the whole of the western shore from False Durian to the Carimons, 
formed of numerous low islands, is generally called the Sabon shore; for they are separated 
from Sabon, and from each other, only by very narrow channels, and therefore, appear as 
1 continued island. 
A reef of rocks, dry at $ tide, projects from the Sabon shore about 4 a mile, with the 
hill bearing W. 3 N., which is easily avoided by edging out a little from it. Sabon Hill or 
Peak cannot easily be mistaken, being the only hill on the West side of the channel to the 
southward of the Great Carimon; this island has on it éwo high peaked hills, and the Little 
Carimon, one. ‘The latter, is the northernmost of these islands that bound the West side of 
the channel; it and the Great Carimon, are much higher land than any of the islands to the 
southward. All the islands adjacent to the straits of Dryon, are covered with trees, and the 
whole of the N. E. part of Sumatra, is woody, and low land. 


Straits of STRAITS of SABON, and MANDOL are very intricate, and never attempted by Eu- 
a, ropean navigators. The former is contiguous to the West sides of False Durian, Sabon, and 
the Great Carimon; that of Mandol, is along the Sumatra coast, having part of this coast, 
the Islands Mandol, and Pantjoor, and the entrance of Brewer’s Strait on the West side; 
and several islets’and reefs on the East side, which separate it from Sabon Strait. As both 
these straits are bordered by reefs, with shoal water in some places, they appear to be only 


navigable by proas or small vessels. 7 


ani Brewers, BREWER'S STRAIT, is a narrow arm of the sea, which extends from the former straits 
to the westward; and joining Siak River, falls into Malacca Strait nearly opposite to the 
town of that name, by which the coast of Sumatra, to the westward of the Carimons, is 
formed of several islands. Pantjoor is the largest, and with the others, is considered by na- 
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vigators as the main land. Although Brewer’s Strait is narrow, there is said to be good 
depth of water in it, but it is only navigated by the country proas. 


To sall fron 
the Carimons 


IF BOUND to the SOUTHWARD, through the straits of Dryon, steer from the 

Little Carimon about S.S. E. or 8.S. E. $ E., observing not to come under 10 or 12 fae tothe south. 
- thoms until past the South extreme of the Great Carimon, which ought to have a birth of th strait of 

4 miles on account of the reef. When this extreme bears W. by N., or when the space be- 
tween it and Sabon is fairly open, haul in S. by E., or South, until in 7 fathoms, then keep 


along the Sabon shore in this depth, which will carry you in the fair channel, to the west- 
In working, deepen not above 8 or 84 fathoms abreast of . the 


ward of Middleburg Shoal. 
When Red Island is bearing N. E. by E., and the Twins nearly on with its South 


shoal. 
point, you will be clear to the southward of Middleburg Shoal, and should haul over gra- 
Leaving a flat island to the westward, and the Two Pas- 


dually for the Passage Islands. 
sage Islands to the eastward, the depths will be from 18 to 22 fathoms; and being through 


this channel, steer for the westernmost of the islets off the South end of Durian, called the 
The Tombs must have a birth of 1 mile in 


Tombs, keeping nearest the eastern shore. 
passing, for the foul ground about them and the South end of Durian, ought not to be ap- 


proached under 16 fathoms; the depths in this part of the channel are from 17 to 20 fa- 
If to proceed through the western channel, betwixt the Brothers and False Durian, 


thoms. 
steer for the N. E. end of the latter, and pass between it and the North Brother, keeping 
about mid-channel; proceeding to the southward, continue to keep in mid-channel, between 
the other Brothers and the East side of False Durian. 

To pass to the eastward of the Brothers, after rounding the Tombs, and S. W. end of Du- 
rian, steer East or E. by S., keeping 2 miles from the North Brother in passing it on the 
North and East sides, where the water will shoal to 12 or 13 fathoms; then steer S. S. E. 


and S. by E., to pass the Middle and South Brothers at the same distance, not borrowing 
With a working wind, care must be taken not to 


nearer to them than 10 or 12 fathoms. 
stand too far over toward the shoal in the offing, but tack immediately, if irregular soundings 
are got on the overtalls near it; nor stand so far out, as to sink the beach of the 
Middle Brother from the deck. The depths in this channel will be mostly from 10 or 12 fa- 
thoms near the Brothers, to 16 or 18 fathoms near the overfalls on the edge of the Eas- 


tern Shoal. 

BEING abreast of the South or Great Brother, about 3 miles distance, to avoid the sou- 
thern extremity of the eastern shoal, steer South or S. by W. until the Brother is brought to 
bear N. N. W.; and whether you have passed to the eastward or westward of the Three 
Brothers, after having brought the South Brother to bear N. N. W. or North, steer for the 
Calantigas about a South course, and endeavour to keep in from 14 to 16 fathoms. Witha 
working wind, the best track is to stand to the eastward until in 17 fathoms, about mid-channel ; 
and into 12 fathoms toward the Sumatra shore; but not under this depth in passing Tanjong 
Barro, situated a little to the southward of the equator, and Tanjong Bassoo to the N. West- 
ward of the Calantigas. After passing Tanjong Bassoo, the coast may be approached occa- 
sionally to 6 or 7 fathoms; but the best track with a fair wind, is about mid-channel betwixt 
it and the Calantigas, or to pass to the westward of these islands about 23 miles if the wind 
is N. Easterly, to avoid the 2 rocks off the southernmost island. 

Having passed the Calantigas, the southernmost of these islands must be kept to the north- 
ward of N. W. by N. until Reef Island bears East or E. $ N., to avoid the reef bearing - 
S. E. from the South Calantiga; the proper track is, to keep along the Sumatra coast in 9 to 
12 fathoms, in steering from the Calantigas to Pulo Varela, borrowing to 6 or 7 fathoms 
toward the coast, with a working wind. Great care is, however, necessary, if running here 
in thick weather, or in the night, on account of strong tides setting into, or out of the rivers ; 
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for the Princess Charlotte, at 1 A. M. on the 11th of April, 1813, steering S. E. by E., 
shoaled suddenly from 14 to 8 and 5 fathoms, then grounded on a bottom of sand and mud, 
opposite to the mouth of Jambee or Sambir River. At day-light Pulo Varela bore E. N. E., 
Lingin Peak N. N. E. 3 E., Tanjong Bon S. E. by E. 3 E., the Sumatra shore distant about 
2 or 2% leagues; lat. observed 0° 55'S. Having grounded at high water, the tide fell from 
18 to 10 feet, and with every exertion by rafting the spars along side, starting water, and 
throwing 1332 bags of rice overboard to lighten the ship, she could not be floated off until 
the 15th, or 4 days after she grounded on the bank. | 

Pulo Varela, bears about S. E. by E. 11 or 12 leagues from the Calantigas, and may be 
passed about 2 or 3 miles distance in 10 or 12 fathoms; but the spit surrounding Tanjong 
Bon, on the opposite side of the channel, although steep from 5 fathoms, may be approached 
to 6 fathoms in working. 

From Pulo Varela to Batacarang Point, at the entrance of Banca Strait, the course is 
about S.S. E. 3 E. 22 leagues, and the whole of the bank fronting the coast, is in this space 
very flat, with regular soundings upon it; the best guide, therefore, is, after leaving Pulo 
Varela, to keep along the coast in from 53 to 7 fathoms, until Batacarang Point 1s approached ; 
and 64 or 7 fathoms are the proper depths to preserve, when passing this point and entering 
into Banca Strait, to avoid the Frederic Hendric Rocks, on the East side of the channel : 
with a working wind, the point may be approached to 54 or 5 fathoms. 


STRAIT OF MALACCA. 


Ist. DESCRIPTION OF WINDS AND CURRENTS: DIRECTIONS FOR 
SAILING INTO, OR OUT OF THE STRAIT. 


Eyimatory A BRIEF DESCRIPTION of the prevailing winds and currents’ near Achen Head 
tivetothe aiid the Nicobar Islands, is given in Volume First of this work, under the head of “ Direc- 
oMalcea tions for the Outer Passage, to places on either side the Bay of Bengal, &c.” and directions 
as for sailing to, and from Achen and Malacca Strait, are given under the title “ Directions for 
Sailing from Bengal, Madras, and other parts of the Bay, &c.” and also in the section before 

it, some instructions will be found. Farther directions with a more particular account of 

winds and currents at the entrance of the strait, have been given in this present volume, 
under the title “ West Coast of Sumatra,” in Section Ist, where Achen and the circumjacent 
islands are described ; and here, it seems necessary to give a brief summary of the winds and 
currents which prevail znstde of the strait; with some additional instructions for sailing tnéo, 


or out of it, when ships come from, or are bound to, the Coromandel coast, or Ceylon. 


s.w.mon §.W. MONSOON, prevails outside of Achen Head from April to October, and seldom 
oo blows far into the strait, particularly near the Sumatra side, for the force of the monsoon, 
being repelled by the mountains and high land stretching from Achen along the coast of 

Pedir, it is succeeded by light variable winds and calms, with sometimes land breezes, or 

hard sudden squalls from the Sumatra coast in the night, which require great caution. A 

ship passing Pulo Rondo with a strong S. W. monsoon, will be liable to Jose it as soon as 

she gets to the eastward of Pulo Way, and brings Achen Head in the direction of the wind. 

Some navigators, prefer the track from Pulo Rondo along the coast of Sumatra to Dia- 

mond Point, and from thence to Pulo Varela and the Arroas. Sometimes, speedy pas- 

sages have been made by this raute, both early and late in the season; and a ship adopting 
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it, should keep close along the Pedir coast, to benefit by the land and sea breezes, which are 
found to blow only near the shore; the latter, not farther than a few miles from it. This is 
rendered more necessary, because light airs and calms prevail greatly in the offing, and the 7 evter the 
current generally setting strong along the coast of Pedir to the westward in the S. W. mon- Pedir Coast 
soon, she will probably be drifted about, or carried back toward the entrance of the strait, 
unless she keep close to the coast, where there is anchorage in many places within 1 or 2 


westerly currents, it is also subject to dangerous lightning, and sudden severe squalls from auaay ride 
° preferable. 


the land in the night. The route on the other side of the strait, adjacent to the Malay 
coast, is therefore prefered, because there is less lightning on this side, seldom any severe 
squalls, few calms; but generally variable winds, or land and sea breezes, and sometimes a 
favorable current, with regular tides near the land, as a ship proceeds to the eastward. The 
middle of the strait, should if possible always be avoided, especially about Pulo Pera,* where 


miles of the shore. 
This track is now nearly exploded, for exclusive of the prevailing light baffling winds and The route 
along the 


calms predominate in the S. W. monsoon. 
S. E. and Southerly winds, prevail much throughout the strait during the S. W. monsoon, 


but they vary frequently in every direction, although those between S. E. and S. W. generally 


predominate. 


SUMATRAS, or squalls from south-westward, are often experienced in the S. W. mon- samatas. 
soon; also North-westers, or squalls from this direction, are then more common than in the 
other season. Sumatras generally come off the land during the first part of the night, and 
are sometimes sudden and severe,f accompanied with loud thunder, lightning, and rain; they 
are experienced throughout the strait, particularly in the vicinity of the Pedir Coast, and be- 
tween Parcelar Hill and the Carimons. Here, they often blow for 6 or 8 hours at a 
time, either in a strong or moderate gale, the commencement being mostly sudden and se- 
vere; for in Malacca Road, where they generally begin between 7 or 8 P. M. and midnight, 
many ships part their cables, and some have been driven on the mud bank that lines the 


shore, by these squalls. 


NORTHWESTERS, do not prevail so much as the former, and although most common Norehwesters 
in the northern part of the strait, between Achen Head and the Arroas, they sometimes blow 
through it to the Carimons; or even through Sincapour Strait to Pedro Branco, These 
blow sometimes severe at their approach, but their strength soon abates; they are mostly 
preceded by a black cloudy arch, rising rapidly from the horizon toward the zenith, allowing 
not more than sufficient time to reduce sail after its first appearance; but at other times, the 
approach of these squalls is more slow. Like Sumatras, the Northwesters are sometimes 
accompanied by thunder, lightning, and heavy rain. Should a ship be at anchor stopping To venest vy 
tide, during a calm or otherwise, and a black cloud begin to rise, indicating a Northwester, ““" 
the anchor ought to be instantly weighed if bound to the southward, before the squall reach 
her ; as the first part of these squalls generally blow strong, she may find it impossible to 
weigh the anchor, and therefore be deprived of benefiting by them. | 

The passage through the strait, is greatly facilitated by running in the night, for steady 
breezes often prevail during the absence of the sun, when calms and faint airs are experienced 


tion of 


in the day. 
To persons unacquainted, Malacca Strait appears an intricate navigation, but as the chan- pemerts om 
nels are mostly spacious, with good anchorage, it is certainly not dangerous if common pru- 2¢"*" 
Strait. 


* Near this island, many ships have been 6 or 8 days delayed by calms, during the S, W. monsoon. 
+ Ships are liable to lose a topmast in these squalls; 1 ship lost all her topmasts, the commander having been 


erroneously informed, that no squalls in Malacca Strait required precaution, excepting those which came from 
N. Westward. . 
Ug 


N. E. mon- 
soon. 


Current and 
tides, 


To sai} from 
Mares or 
Ceylon, to 
Malaces 
Strait in the 
N.E, mona- 
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dence is observed. Many ships keep under way day and night, in most parts of the strait, 
and often pass through, without anchoring above once or twice. To persons a little ac- 
quainted, or even to strangers, there is little danger by keeping under way with clear wea- 
ther during the night, in any part of the strait, except when passing the Two and a Half 
Fathoms Bank between the Arroas and Parcelar Hill, passing Tree Island when coming 
from the northward, from thence to St. John’s if not very clear, and going out betwixt Pedro 
Branco and the reef off Point Romania. Ships which sail well, will gain ground during 
neap tides, with a moderate working wind in most parts of the strait, against the tide or cur- 
rent, if every advantage is taken of the favorable shifts of wind. If the wind is directly con- 
trary, it may be found impossible to gain ground at times, even against neap tides, between 
the Arroas and Mount Mora, where they run with greater strength than in any other part of 
the strait. A stream anchor is very convenient for stopping tide in most parts of the strait; 
and in calms during the day, a kedge is sometimes sufhcient for that purpose, where the 
tides are not strong. 


N. E. MONSOON, may be considered the fair season throughout Malacca Strait, for 
the weather is then generally settled; seldom any hard squalls ‘are experienced, and there 
is much less thunder, lightning, and rain, than in the other season. Northerly and N. E. 
winds then prevail, particularly near the Malay side of the strait, breezes mostly blow from 
that shore during the night. These North and N. E. winds, frequently blow strong betwixt 
Pulo Jarra and the islands at the North end of the strait; ships, therefore, coming from the 
southward, and bound into the harbour of Prince of Wales’ Island in this monsoon, should 
after passing Dinding, keep along the edge of the mud-bank which lines the coast, that they 
may not be delayed in reaching the harbour with the strong N. E. winds and short sea, liable 
to prevail in the offing, when near Prince of Wales’ Island. 

Ships can proceed through the strait in both monsoons, whether bound to the northward 
or southward; but those going to the northward, generally make the most speedy passage, 
and sometimes get through, without anchoring above once or twice. 


THE CURRENT in Malacca Strait, where tides do not prevail, sets often to the north- 
ward; in the middle of the strait, it generally sets in that direction, from the Arroas to 
Junkseylon and Pulo Rondo, in both monsoons; but sometimes to the southward along the 
Malay side, during the N.E. monsoon. In the entrance of the strait, betwixt the Pedir 
coast, Pulo Bouton, and Junkseylon, the general course of the current is to the northward 
all the year round: but along the Malay coast, and amongst the islands contiguous to it, 
regular tides mostly prevail. The current runs along the coast of Pedir, out of the strait to 
the westward during the S. W. monsoon, whilst it is setting to the northward between Pulo 
Rondo and Junkseylon; but close in with the Sumatra coast, there are tides from Diamond 
Point to the S. Eastward. About the Arroas, the current sets often strong to the N. West- 
ward, with a slack, or weak flood at times, setting to S. Eastward; from thence to the Cari- 
mons, regular tides prevail throughout the strait from one side to the other, and the ebb. 
which sets to the N. W. runs longer, and is stronger than the flood. The flvod sets to the 
S. E. as far as the Carimons, and between the North end of the Little Carimon and Tree 
Island, meets with the fléod running in from the China Sea through Sincapour Strait; after 
this junction, the flood sets to the South, toward the straits of Dryon. 


SHIPS from MADRAS or CEYLON, if bound to Malacca Strait in the N. E. mon- 
soon, will be liable to have a tedious passage ; they ought to tack at times with the favorable 
shifts, and if possible keep well to the northward, to be enabled to pass between the Little 
Andaman and Car-Nicobar Islands, or through the Sombreira Channel, if they come from 
Madras. Those which come from Ceylon in this season, will probably have a long passage 
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of 20 to 30 days, even if they sail tolerably. When the winds permit, these ought to keep 
well toward the South end of Great Nicobar in entering the strait; but they may enter it by 
the Surat Passage, if they fall to leeward of Pulo Brasse, and find difficulty in getting round 


the islands off Achen. 

During the strength of the N.E. monsoon, in December and January, it is frequently 
very difficult in an indifferent sailing ship, to get from Achen along the coast of Pedir to 
Diamond Point,* as the current mostly runs to the westward there, whilst it is setting to the 
northward in the offing; therefore, ships in these months, ought to stand off from the Pedir 
coast, and endeavour to get in with Junkseylon Head, or near the islands on the Malay side, 
where favorable winds and land breezes will be found, to carry them along that coast to the 


S. Eastward. 


SHIPS bound from Madras in the S.W. monsoon, have the choice of passing to the Ale in the 
southward of the Nicobars, or through any of the channels between these islands and the »m; 


Little Andaman ; the Sombreiro Channel being safe, and the most direct route, is preferable 
when observations are obtained ; and a ship ought to borrow toward the South side of the 
entrance in approaching it, because the currents near, and among these islands, run mostly 
to the northward with the S.W. monsoon. Ships which come from any part of the Coro- 
mandel coast to the northward of Madras, should pass betwixt the South end of the Little 
Andaman and Car-Nicobar, and the same channel may be adopted by them in the N. E. 


monsoon, borrowing in either case, to the windward shore; when through it, steer a course 


to give a proper birth to Junkseylon Head, and to pass Pulo Bouton at a moderate distance. 


SHIPS from Ceylon, bound into Malacca Strait during the 8S. W. monsoon, should steer 
to pass nearly mid-channel between Pulo Rondo and the South end of Great Nicobar, keep- 
ing in about lat. 6° 20° N , when passing through the channel. If the weather is cloudy, and 
the wind strong from S. W. or S.S. W., borrow toward the islands off Achen, if the latitude 
is not known by observation, in case of a northerly current; but when the wind prevails from 
westward, the current sometimes sets southerly; great caution, is therefore, requisite, if the 
Jatitude is not known near the truth, when running into the entrance of the strait in the night, 


during dark blowing weather. 

A slip bound to Achen, in this season, ought to keep well to the southward, to fall in with 
Achen Head, then proceed through the Surat Passage, or through the Bengal passage, close 
round the North end of Pulo Brasse, and along the East side of that island to the road. 


WHETHER the Sombreiro Channel, or that to the southward of Great Nicobar be ana to enter 


9 and proceed 


chosen, in order to avoid bafHing light winds adjacent to the coast, inside of Achen Head 
By keeping well iiaigy‘stue 


give a wide birth to the islands off it, and steer eastward for Pulo Bouton. 
out from the land of Sumatra, and falling in with Pulo Bouton bearing about East or E. by 


S., sometimes brisk westerly winds will continue up to Prince of Wales’ Island, when calms 
and faint breezes prevail near the coast of Pedir. This does not always happen, for light 
airs happen at times, from the coast of Pedir directly across to the Malay side; it 1s, how- 
ever, the preferable route, for considerable advantage is generally experienced, by avoiding 
the islands off Achen, and the coast of Sumatra, during the strength*of the S. W. monsoon. 
When the winds are light and baffling from southward, a ship may sometemes be carried to 
the northward of Pulo Bouton in steering for it, by the northerly current prevailing in the 
entrance of the strait; but after approaching the islands on the Malay side, she will get to 
the south-eastward along that coast without difficulty, and find there, N. Westerly and varia- 


* The Surat Castle, got round Achen Head in December 1807, and was nearly 6 weeks from thence to Dia- 
mond Point, and from the latter place, she got to Prince of Wales’ Island in 2 days. 
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ble breezes. After passing to the westward of Pulo Bouton at any convenient distance from 
2 to 7 leagues, steer for the Sambilangs, if not bound to Prince of Wales’ Island, keeping 
within a moderate distance of the coast, in soundings of 35 to 20 fathoms. With a working 
wind, the West side of this island may be approached to 10 or 12 fathoms, and the exten- 
sive mud bank that stretches along the coast from thence to Pulo Dinding, may be borrowed 
on to the same depths, if the lead is kept briskly going; observing, that the water shoals 
rapidly on the edge of it when under 15 fathoms. This bank is all soft mud, and projects in 
some places about 3 and 4 leagues to seaward from the low coast of Perah; small vessels 
may borrow on it to 7 or 8 fathoms, but if the helm is put down in a large ship in 9 or 10 
fathoms, when standing toward the bank with a fresh breeze, she will in some parts be in 7 
or 8 fathoms before the sails are trimmed on the other tack. 

After passing betwixt the Sambilangs and Pulo Jarra, at any discretional distance from 
either side, as circumstances require, with a fair wind, a §.S. E. course will be proper to 
get soundings on the western extremity of the North sand, or to get sight of the Arroas bear- 
ing to the S. Eastward. With a contrary wind, it is prudent to keep near the coast, from 
the Sambilangs a considerable way to the southward, then edge out, to round the West end 
of the North Sand, and get a sight of the Arroas; afterward, work near the edge of the 
sand to benefit by the tides, and preserve moderate depths for anchorage, borrowing on it 
occasionally to 10 or 11 fathoms. 


tonittom SHIPS from MALACCA STRAIT, bound to Madras or the Coromandel Coast, during 
teward” «the N. E. monsoon, should keep near the Malay side and the adjacent islands, until they 
theca. Teach Junkseylon; which, with the islands off its southern extremity, may be rounded at any 
Cont‘mthe CONVenient distance. From Junkseylon, a course to pass betwixt the Car-Nicobar and the 
son" South end of the Little Andaman may be adopted, if early in the season; or the Sombreiro 
Channel may be chosen at discretion, if not bound to the northward of Madras; and in De- 
cember and January, care must be taken to fall in with the coast a little to the northward of 
the intended port. 
and in the Ships bound to Madras in the S. W. monsoon, must adopt the Sumatra side of the strait, 
soon. keeping near the Pedir Coast, to benefit by the westerly or eddy current contiguous to it; 
they ought to go out by the Surat Passage, if the weather is favorable, or after reaching 
Achen, they may proceed close along the East side of Pulo Brasse, and: round the islets at 
its North end. The passage will gexerally be tedious in this monsoon, after clearing Achen 
Head, although some ships have reached Madras in 14 or 15 days from that place, during 
the strength of the S. W. monsoon, by taking advantage of every favorable change of wind 
to get to the westward, and tacking with those changes as most expedient. 


Also townad SHIPS bound to Ceylon in this season, after clearing Achen Head, must endeavour to 

ceyine sw. get to the South of the equator, giving the islands off the West coast of Sumatra a wide birth, 

monsoon; if possible. Having got into S. Easterly winds, a westerly course must be pursued until on 
the meridian of the intended port; then a North course for it, may be followed, observing 
to fall in with the land on the West side of Point de Galle, if bound there; or with the 
south-east part of the island, if bound to Baticolo or Trincomale ; for strong westerly winds 
and easterly currents, prevail along the South coast of Ceylon during the S. W. monsoon. 
It is very seldom that any ships sail from Malacca Strait to Madras or Ceylon in this season, 
and it may sometimes be found impracticable to accomplish the passage, in ships which sail 
indifferently by the wind. . 

and inthe = Ships bound to Ceylon during the N. E. monsoon, will generally experience favorable 

soon. weather, and a fair wind. In proceeding out of the strait, they may pass on either side of 
Pulo Pera at discretion, and borrow toward Pulo Rondo, or toward the South end of Great 
Nicobar, as circumstances render expedient; should they fall accidentally to leeward of 
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Pulo Rondo, they may pass safely through the channel formed betwixt the ledge of rocks 

lying about 2 miles to the southward of it, and Pulo Way. After taking a departure from 

Pulo Rondo, or the South end of Great Nicobar, a direct course may be steered to fall in 

with Ceylon to the northward of Trincomale, if bound to that port. If bound to Point de Mattie 
Galle, Colonie, or the Malabar Coast, the land should be made to the northward of the *"" *° 
Little Basses, particularly in the night ; for there, the lead, if kept going, will give sufficient 
warning before the land is approached too close. In day-light, you may steer direct for the 
Great Basses, if the wind blow steady at N. Eastward, allowing tor a probable southerly cur- 

rent running along the coast ; and as this current generally prevails in the strength of the 

N. E. monsoon, along the East side of Ceylon, it is prudent, even in day-light, to fall in 
with the coast a little to the northward of the Great Basses ; or to the northward of the Little 
Basses, when the wind hangs northerly, or when it inclines to be light and variable. After 
rounding the Basses, ships bound to the Malabar Coast must keep close to Ceylon, as if 
bound to Point de Galle or Colombo ; and they ought to coast along nearly to the latter place, 


before they stretch off for Cape Comorin. 


2d. COAST OF PEDIR, WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS ; AND FROM DIA- 
MOND POINT TO THE ARROAS, ALONG THE SUMATRA SIDE OF 
THE STRAIT. 


Coast of 
Pedir. 


THE NORTH PART of SUMATRA, called the Coast of Pedir, extends from Point 
Pedro, the northernmost point of the island, nearly E.$S., about 44 leagues to Diamond 
Point, its eastern boundary. This coast is low in several places close to the sea, but the - 
country a little inland is all very high, with some remarkable mountains. 

TANJONG BATOO, generally called Point Pedro, situated about 4 or 5 leagues ranjong 
E. N. Eastward from Achen Road, terminates in a gentle slope, and is covered with large °"°” 
trees ; the coast between it and Achen, may with safety be approached to 10 fathoms, but 
the point must not be borrowed on under this depth, as it is fronted by foul ground. Yet in 
passing Point Pedro during the night, it is not advisable to go outside of 16 or 17 fathoms, 
that Pulo Malora may have a proper birth to the northward ; for this small island lies to the 
N. Eastward of Achen Road, and rather nearer to Point Pedro than to Pulo Way. Tanjong ana adj:- 
Batoo Pootie, is known by a large white rock off it, and bears E. 5° S. from Tanjong Batoo, “" °°" 
distant about 4 leagues. Between these points lies Deep Bay, or Back Bay, having sound- 
ings of 20 fathoms in it, about 1 or 14 mile off shore; but there 1s no ground, when the dis- 
tance from it exceeds 4 or 5 miles, more particularly about Tanjong Batoo Pootie, the coast 


is nearly steep to. 
PEDIR POINT, in about lat. 5° 29’ N., lon. 96° 10’ E., bearing from Tanjong Batoo 6eo. site of 
Pootie S. 67° E., distant 5 or 6 leagues, may be known by some bushy trees on its extremity, ones 
by the Golden Mountain, which bears from it W. by S. 4 S. nearly, and by the land trend- 
ing from it to the S. S. Eastward. In sailing from Achen along this part of the coast, keep to sau 
near it, where in most parts, you may anchor if necessary, for there is seldom any hidden *™ °° 
danger above 4 a mile from the shore; and as the bank is steep to, with westerly and varia- 
ble currents outside, here you are more liable to calms than in soundings, and may lose much 
yround by getting out of anchorage. 
Pedir Pomt may be borrowed on to 10 fathoms, within 4 a mile; from hence, the course ' the Road. 
is S$. S. E. and S. E. by S. to the road of Pedir, where the anchorage is in 10 fathoms, with 
the point bearing N. W., Golden Mount W. 4N., and the entrance of the river (which is 
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not conspicuous) 8. 3 W. to S.S. W., distant 14 or 2 miles: or small ships may anchor in 7 
fathoms about a mile off shore. Boats can enter the river at low water neap tides, but not 
until a ¢ flood on the springs, for then, there is a considerable surf on the bar. Pedir, ex- 
ports great quantities of beetle-nut, cultivated here, and pepper brought from places of less 
consequence, which makes the trade of the whole coast take its name after this porte Pedir 
Village is in lat. 5° 293’ N., and 26 miles East of the Golden Mountain, or in lon. 96° 15! E. 


OUJONG, or UJAM RAJAH POINT, bears from Pedir Point E. 16°S., distant 
about 12 leagues, and in working between them you may stand into 12 or 14 fathoms, al- 
though in some places these depths are not above } a mile from the shore; when near Ou- 
jong Rajah Point, go not under 20 fathoms, for contiguous to it, there is sazd to be foul 
eround. There are several villages along this part of the coast; Burrong, in lat. 5°20’ N., 
about 5 or 6 miles E. S. Eastward from Pedir, situated near the entrance of a river, from 
whence the bushy tree on Pedir Point is just visible from the deck, has now become the chief 
place on the coast for trade, and is much frequented by Chulia vessels from the Coromandel 
coast. Burrong, is also called Gingham, but Gingham River stretches westerly from it to- 
ward Pedir. Ayerlaboo is an inconsiderable place. 3 miles eastward from Burrong, and 
Sawang, 4 or 5 miles farther, may be known by a grove of trees, very conspicuous. Merdoo, 
about 4 leagues eastward of Sawang, may be known by some huts and straggling trees, and a 
large tree on the point of the river, the entrance of which is not conspicuous; but a run of 
water, resembling a path in the valley between the hills, appears very plain in the rainy sea- 
son. Sambelangan, about 2 leagues to the eastward of Merdoo, has a small fort on each side 
of the river, and lies in a bight betwixt Merdoo Point and Oujong Rajah Point; ships may 
anchor at any of these places, the coast being bold and safe to approach, but excepting Bur- 
rong and Sambelangan, these villages produce very few articles of trade. The anchorage at 
Sambelanvan is in 12 to 15 fathoms, with Merdoo Point bearing W. by N., Oujong Rajah 
Point E. by N., distance off shore 1 or 13 mile. 


PASSANGAN POINT, bearing from Oujong Rajah Point E. 13° N., distant 6 leagues, 
is bluff, known by a grove of cocoa-nut trees on its extremity, which is divided by the mouth 
of a river; the coast between these places is much indented, soundings do net extend off 
above 2 miles, and 8 or 9 miles eastward from Oujong Rajah, are very irregular; vou then 
find a bank about 1 or 2 miles from the shore, with 10 fathoms on its edge all the way to 
Passangan. This bank, shoals gradually to the shore, but 4 a mile beyond its verge, there 
is no bottom at 50 or 60 fathoms. 

Elephant Mountain, in lon. 96° 50’ E., called also Friar’s Hood, bearing S. W. 3 S., when 
in one with Passangan Poit, is situated several leagues inland, and may easily be known by 
its abrupt and singular aspect : it will point out when Passangan Point is approached, which 
may be rounded within the distance of a mile with the land wind, for althougl: the sea gene- 
rally breaks upon the point,- there is no ground at 30 fathoms about 2 cable’s lengths outside 
of the breakers. | 

Passangan River, falls into the bay, to the eastward of the point, off which, you may 
anchor in 15 to 20 fathoms about 4 a mile from the shore, with the point bearing W. by N. 


GUM 'GUMA, or Rocky Point, bears E. 5° N. from Passangan River, distant 4 leagues, 
and the soundings between them, do not extend far out: in working here, stand in to 20 
fathoms, but not under this depth off Rocky Point, (which is known by a clump of trees at 
its extremity, somewhat higher than the rest) as a reef projects from: it. 

Tcolov-Samwoi Point, is in lat. 5°13’ N., lon. 97°22’ E., about 2 leagues eastward of 
Rocky Point; the coast between them is very steep, having 25 fathoms about ¢ a mile off, 
and the water shoals very quick from that depth toward the shore. On the extremity of the 
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former point, there is a square clump of trees, which makes it resemble an island when 


first seen, 
TOOLOO-SAMWOI, or Tulosamaway, in lat. 5° 10° N., at the bottom of the bay to Toote. 
the S. Eastward of the point, is a place of some trade, where there is a fort and village near 
the mouth of the river. Ships which stop here to trade, or to procure water and refresh- Csstionr™ 
ments, must be constantly guarded against the perfidy of the natives, and those of the other 
towns along this coast, who have been too successful, at various times, in surprising small 
ships or two-masted vessels, and massacreing their crews. 
If bound into the road, from westward, round the point at any convenient distance, keep- 
ing the western side of the bay close aboard, if the wind be westerly ; and anchor in 10 or 
11 fathoms with the point N. 15° W., Passier Grove S. 74° E., and the High Table Moun- 
tain to the S. W. of Diamond Point S. E. by S., about $ a mile from the western shore. 


DIAMOND POINT, or TANJONG GOERE, in lat. 5°18’ N., lon. 97° 48! E., by ceo. site of 
chronometers, and 11 or 12 leagues to the eastward of Rocky Point, forms the eastern ex- Point; coast 
tremity of the coast of Pedir; the trees on it being of unequal height, and higher than those youd. 
on the land contiguous, make the point appear like a low sloping island when viewed at a 
considerable distance, but the ground is very little elevated above the sea at high water 


spring tides. , 
Inland, there is a High Table Mountain to the S.S. Westward, which is seen from the 


offing in clear weather. | 
and Diamond Point, lies the river and village of Courtay, or 


Betwixt Tooloo-Samwoi 
Curtoy, and the whole of this part of the coast is clear of danger, except when Diamond 


Point is approached ; for a shoal, with 14 and 2 fathoms on it, bears about W. 4S. from the 
Close to 


point, and North from the village Courtay, distant 2 or 3 miles from the shore. 

this shoal on the outside, there is 11 fathoms, and between it and the shore, 5, 4, and 3 
fathoms. Diamond Point is fronted by a reef, which extends about a mile out, on the N. W. 
side of the point; therefore, borrow no nearer the coast than 2 miles, to avoid the reef; nor 


come under 12 fathoms, in passing the point, or the shoal to the westward, for the depths 


decrease suddenly afterward. 
From Diamond Point, the coast on the West side stretches W.S. W., and on the East 

side about S. S. E., it being the principal headland on the Sumatra side of the strait. Al- Ties and 

though the tides along the Pedir coast are weak, and only perceptible near the shore, (there 

being a current generally setting to the westward in the offing during the S. W. monsoon) they 

begin to set strong abreast of Diamond Point, the flood to the eastward and the ebb to the 

westward. It is high water on the Pedir Coast, at 1034 hours, on full and change of the 

moon, about the western part; and at 12 hours, off Diamond Point. The soundings are dings. 

not always regular about this point, the depths being from 20 to 35 or 40 fathoms, about 3 

miles, to 5 or 6 leagues off: soundings extend from the point across the strait to Pulo Pera, 

and from thence jo the Ladda Islands, and to Prince of Wales’ Island. A little outside of 


Pulo Pera, there are no soundings, 
Diamond 


SUMATRA COAST, from Diamond Point to the Arroa Islands, is all low-and woody, 
fronting the sea, containing several rivers and villages, frequented only by coasting proas, or Dismena 
other small vessels ; consequently little known to Europeans. 3 Arroas; 

Caution is necessary in sailing along this coast, as it is fronted by some shoals; upon 1 
of which H. M.S. Hesper got into 3 fathoms, on the 14th of April, 1816. She observed at 
noon in lat. 4° 37’ N., and steered N. W. 3 N. 24 miles, keeping about 4 miles off shore in 
from 18 to 22 fathoms water till 5 P. M., Diamond Point then in sight from the mast-head 


bearing N. W. a little westerly, distant about 20 miles, sounded in 7 fathoms, and shoaled: to 
: X ae 


Sumatra 
coast from 
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with sailing 
directions. 


(reo. site of 
Tulo Varela. 


Varela Reef. 


Sundry 
banks, 
thought not 
tu be dau- 
gerous. 


N.N. Westward. The American ship, William, Capt. 
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8 fathoms in hauling out N. N. W., deepening when over the shoal gradually to 19 fathoms, 
About 14 mile within the track of the ship, the water appeared shoaler than the place she 
passed over. : | 

The ftood sets along this coast to the S. E. and the ebb to the N. W., varying a point or 
g, according to the direction of the coast; the ebb is generally strongest, and of longer 
duration than the flood, but seldom runs above 14 mile per hour, when the distance from the 
shore is considerable. The soundings along the coast, are sometimes Irregular, with foul 
ground in many places under 30 fathoms; but outside of this depth, the bottom consists of 
mud, or mud and sand ; and it is of the same quality, in the middle of the strait. — 

Although the Malay side of the strait is preferable to the other, yet if a ship happen to be off 
Diamond Point with a steady N. W. gale, she may steer along the Sumatra coast at a mode- 
rate distance, toward Pulo Varela and the Arroas. ‘This route is shorter than the common 
one along the Malay side; and the best depths to preserve after passing Diamond Point, are 
from 30 to 36 fathoms, not borrowing under 20 or 25 fathoms toward the Sumatra shore, in 
working ; but she may stand out into the middle of the strait, to any distance required. 

The coast may be approached occasionally, in some places, to 12 or 14 fathoms, if you 
intend to anchor off any of the rivers. 


PULO VARELA, in lat. 3°47’ N., lon. 99° 364’ E., bearing from Diamond Point S. 
49° E., distant 140 miles, and about 53 or 6 leagues from the Sumatra shore, is high, and 
may be seen at 8 leagues distance. Atits South end, in a little cove, water may be procured 
from a small run, but not always in sufficient quantity; and you may anchor at the S. E. part 
of the island in 12 to 18 fathoms, about a mile off, and procure plenty of firewood: off the 
N. W. point, lies an islet or rock, and another off the South end. Boats landing here, ought 
to be guarded against the perfidy of the Batoo-bara people, from the adjacent coast, who fre- 
quently lurk about it with a few proas, in search of plunder, or to dry their nets ; and they 
have more than once, massacred, or made slaves of crews of boats, which landed to procure 
wood and water.* 

The depths near the island on the inside, are 18 to 24 fathoms, decreasing toward the 
Sumatra coast, but not always regular, as several banks are known to exist here; of which, 
the following is dangerous. | | 


VARELA REEF, bearing W. 7S. from the island, distant 5 or 5} leagues, has some- 
times breakers on its southern part, from whence a long spit, or bank of sand, extends to 
Bodin on the 2d of September, 1811, 
shoaled to 7 fathoms hard sand on this bank, and shortly after saw breakers bearing S. E. b 
E., which were brought to bear E. 3 N., distant about 2 miles, when in one with Pulo Va- 
rela, the latter just visible from the deck, then in 12 fathoms water. Anchored afterward, 
in 7 fathoms on the bank, with the breakers bearing S. E. $ E., and Pulo Varela E. by S., 
and after weighing, steered E. by S. 3 miles, then shoaling suddenly to 3? fathoms, steered 
W.N. W. and anchored in 6 fathoms, with Pulo Varela E. 2°N., a high grove of trees on 
Sumatra, thought to be at the. mouth of Delly River W.S. W.35S., and the breakers S. S. E. 
After weighing a second time, steered E. by S. about 2 miles, and shoaling again to 3 fa- 
thoms, wore to the W. N. W. and N. W., deepening very slowly till Pulo Varela bore East, 
then had 7 fathoms, and steered N. E., increasing the depth to 9, 10, 12, and 13 fathoms in 
a few casts of the lead. 
There is a bank about 4 or 5 miles to the S. W. of Pulo Varela, on which the American 
ship, William, had 9 fathoms; and 10 miles to the W.S. Westward of the island, and 4 or 
5 miles in a S.E. direction from Varela Reef, she had 9 fathoms on another bank: ona 


* In 1788, the boat belonging to the ship, Dadaloy, Capt. Richardson, was cut off st this island, where she 
was sent to procure water. 


ee 
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third bank, about 4 or 43 leagues S. by W. from the same island, she had 9 and 8 fathoms, 
with soundings from 18 to 26 fathoms between them. 
Another bank, bearing about N. W. by N. 3 leagues from Pulo Varela, is said to have 


only 2 fathonis on it, but 7 or 8 fathoms, appears to be the least water that has been found 
About 4 leagues to the N. Eastward of Pulo Varela, the 


in the situation assigned to it. 
depths are from 32 to 35 fathoms. 


TWO BROTHERS, bearing nearly N. N. E. and S.S. W., 4 or 5 miles from each other, G¢o, ste or 
are covered with wood, and much lower than Pulo Varela; the northernmost, called Pulo Brothers. 
Pandan, is in lat. 3°24' N., lon. 99° 54’ E., bearing from Pulo Varela S. E. $ S., distant 
9 leagues. The southernmost called Salanama, is largest; the soundings about 4 or 5 miles 
to the northward of Pulo Pandan, are 26 and 27 fathoms; but to the N. W. and westward 
of it, at the distance of 4 to 8 or 9 miles, the American ship, William, had from 7 fathoms 
the least water, to 9 or 10 fathoms, sometimes sandy bottom, at other times soft mud. 

From Diamond Point, having proceeded along the Sumatra side of the strait, you may 1 ait tom 

° . * * ° . . os Diamond 
pass on either side of Pulo Varela, giving a birth to the reef, if you pass inside, then steer roiu to te 
toward the Two Brothers, which pass to the eastward, as the channel betwixt them and the“ 
coast is not frequented ; besides, the passage outside, is more direct toward the channel 
formed between the Arroas and North Sand. The Long Arroa bears about 8. E. by E. 18 
leagues from the Northernmost Brother, and after passing the latter, steer more easterly, to 
make the Arroa bearing well to the South, or to get soundings on the western end of the 
North Sand ; then, proceed through the channel between the North and South Sands, teward 


Parcelar Hill. 


BATOO-BARA, opposite to the Brothers, is situated on the bank of a river, from whence 5*>>ar« 
the natives export in their proas to Prince of Wales’ Island and Malacca, rattans and some 
other articles of trade; the river is navigable by small vessels at high water, but the natives 


being perfidious, this place is seldom visited by Europeans. 


coast from 


From hence to Siak River, nearly opposite to Malacca, the coast of Sumatra is little sumatra 
known; it is all low land, the trees only appearing above water, with several rivers and shoal thence to 
banks stretching out a considerable way from the shore in some places. The channel along comiguowe 
this coast, to the southward of the Arroas and South Sand, is said to be wide and safe: seve- 
ral vessels having fallen to the southward of the Arroas during N. Westerly winds, and lee- 
ward currents, proceeded through it, and had generally soundings from 7, to 10, 12, and 16 . 
fathoms; but the land being low and level, destitute of proper marks, no large ship ought to 
adopt this channel, until it is surveyed, or better known; and a boat kept sounding a-head, 
will be requisite, should a ship be obliged to push through it in a case of emergency.* 

The East and West channel, formed between the sands from the Arroas to Parcelar Hill, 
and then betwixt the Malay coast and South Sand, is frequented by ships of every descrip- 
tion; and it seems far preferable to that along the Sumatra side of the strait, at least, until 
the latter is well explored. It has been said, that 7 leagues W. by N. from the Long Arroa 
there is a bank even with the water's edge, but most probably, no such bank exists. 


couliguous 
channei. 


* Some years back, a Danish yessel, unacquainted with the strait, passed to the southward of the Arroas and 
South Sand; then crossed over to Malacca, it is said, without experiencing any indication of danger. This 
channel adjacent to the coast of Sumatra, has been lately examined in some degree, by one of the Company’s 


marine vessels ; but no information, of the result, has yet been transmitted to this country. 


# « 
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3d, MALAY SIDE OF THE STRAIT, FROM JUNKSEYLON TO PRINCE OF 
WALES’ ISLAND, WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


Mary cot MALAY COAST, between Junkseylon and Prince of Wales’ Island, is fronted by many 


andislands =, ° ° 18 
fee islands of various sizes; and inside most of the groups, and between them, there are passages 


Gitta, with for small vessels, but large ships generally sail outside. 

for the tuner ~~ A. small vessel proceeding from Junkseylon during the N. E. monsoon, may pass on either 

asage. ° A ‘ 
side of the outer groups to the S. E. of Pulo Panjang, as most convenient: the first of these, 
called the Vogels, is a group of small islands about 6 leagues from Panjang, with 14 and 16 
fathoms water inside, and 25 to 30 fathoms outside of them. - 

The Pilgrims, is the next group, about 4 or 5 leagues farther to the S. Eastward, which is 
composed of very small islands, and bears nearly East about 9 leagues from the Brothers off 
Junkseylon. Some persons call the largest island of this group, Slipper Island, but Sapata 
or Slipper Island, seems to belong to a group of 2 or 3 islands, situated 4 or 5 leagues farther 
to the S. Eastward. The latter are called Pulo Allang by the Malays, but navigators give 
to the largest, the various names of Pulo Mohea, Tupia, or Slipper Island. Betwixt these 
islands, and many others which lie contiguous to the coast, the depths are from 20 to 12 fa- 
thoms; and there is good anchorage amongst them: some articles of refreshment may be got 
at Pulo Telibon, which lies close to the shore in lat. 7° 14’ N., where vessels may anchor in 
4 or 5 fathoms, off its western side. [rom Telibon, a chain of high rocky islands stretches 
along the coast to the North end of Pulo Trotto, having a good passage of 8, 9, and 10 fa- 
thoms on the outside; and if bound to Queda, a small vessel may pass inside of the large is- 
lands Trotto, Lancava, Ladda’s, between them and the main, in various soundings from 4 or 
5 fathoms near the coast, to 8 and 10 fathoms by keeping nearest these islands; for the shore 
opposite, is lined by a shoal mud bank, extending a great way over toward the islands. 
From thence, she may haul into 5 or 6 fathoms water near the coast, and anchor in 54 or 6 
fathoms, with Queda River’s entrance E. by N. Northerly, Elephant Mount N. E. 3 N., 
Boonting Islands about S. 8. E., and the Rocky Islands called Payers or Peers about 4 or 5 
leagues to. the westward, bearing W. by S.Southerly. There is very little trade here, since 
the establishment of the English at Pulo Penang, but refreshments may be procured. Queda 
Town, in lat. 6°6' N. is built on both sides of the entrance of the river, which although 
fronted by a mud flat, has’ sufficient depth of water within, for sloops and brigs to anchor, 
where the Rajah resides, about 19 or 12 miles above the town. The tide rises here, about 
5 or 6 feet, and flows to nearly 12 hours at full and change of the moon. Elephant Mount, 
is situated near.the shore in lat, 6° 103’ N., and in lat. 6° 21/ N. lies Parlis River, off which 
the coasting vessels anchor in 3 fathoms, to the 8. W. of 4 islands that lie near the main, 
and with iy eee Mount bearing to the N. N. Eastward, as the mud bank lining the coast 


is here very flat. 


Little Pas LITTLE PASSAGE, is preferable to that last mentioned, inside of the principal islands ; 

mee and if you intend to proceed by it, after rounding the Brothers at 3 or 4 miles distance, steer 
East and E. by S, for Pulo Mohea, which will carry you outside of the Pilgrims, and about 
8 or 9 miles to the eastward of the Guilder Rock, if there be no oblique current. 


ata SANGALD, ST. GELDE, or GUILDER ROCK, in lat. 7° 10/N., is a reef elevated 
about 2 or 3 feet above water, having 30 and 33 fathoms to the N. Eastward, and from 36 
to 40 fathoms water very close to it on the outside; it bears about South 5 leagues from the 
Pilgrims, and the same distance W. by S. 4S. from Pulo Mohea, and requires great care, if 
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soundinps are got near it in the night, particularly, as it is said only-to be visible in the 


N, E. monsoon or dry season. : a 
ohea, it may be passed on the West side, at 4 or 5 miles dis- 


Having approached Pulo M 
tance, by which the Guilder Rock will have a birth of 3 leagues to the westward: from Pulo 


Mohea steer about S. E. by E. for Edam, which is the easternmost of 3 small islands of 


middling height, situated nearly midway between Pulo Bouton and Trotto; in passing be- 
twixt Trotto and Edam, borrow on the latter, to avoid the Black Rock that lies 4 or 5 miles an4 mre 
There is also aver the 


off the N. W. side of Trotto, nearly even with the surface at low water. 
dangerous reef of rocks fronting the S. E. end of Bouton, on which the sea breaks, having a 


passage with 16 fathoms water between them and Edam Islands, which may be chosen if 


necessary. 
From Edam, steer S. Easterly for the S. W. end of the Laddas, which pass in 16 fathoms 
if the wind be North or N. Easterly ; from hence, steer about E. by S. for the Peers, and 
pass to the westward of them, giving a birth of 3 miles to Rotta, the westernmost islet. 
Having passed the Peers, steer 3 S. Easterly for the Boonting Islands, and pass them on 
the outside at a moderate distance, if bound to Prince of Wales’ Island. | 
The passage between Trotto and the Laddas is also safe, with depths from 14 to 9 and 8 
fathoms, and along the West side of the former, the depths are 7 and 6 fathoms near the 
shore: about + passage over from the S. E. point of Trotto, lies a Pyramidal Rock with 15 
fathoms close to it, and near the point there is a smaller rock and an islet. | Having passed 
these, borrow afterward near to the Ladda shore, to give a birth to the shoal mud bank that 


stretches from the main land far over toward the islands. 


LANCAVA, or LOUCAVA GROUP, consists of 3 large islands, and many smaller Lencvs™ — 
E 


ones bordering them to the East and Southward; and they extend nearly N. W. and S. E. 
from the South part of Pulo Ladda,* in lat. 6° 8’N., to the North end of Trotto in lat. 


6°49'N. They are high bold islands, particularly Lancava the central 1, which has 
on it a high peaked hill: there is also upon Pulo Ladda, to the S. Eastward, a peaked hill 


resembling the former, in about lat. 6°21'N., lon. 99° 50’ E., which is generally called  %*"**- 


Ladda Peak. 

The Laddas, which form the South and East parts of the group, are high rugged islands, 
of barren aspect ; and betwixt the 2 largest islands, situated at their southern extremity, there 
is a safe harbour, called Bass Harbour, by Captain Forrest. The channel leading to it from 
the N. W., is along the S. W. end of Lancava, where the depths are from 7 to 12 fathoms; 
and there is from 4 or 5, to 9 and 10 fathoms water, in the channel betwixt the islands 
leading into the harbour from the southward. The South part of Lancava, about 3 or 4 
miles to the northward of Bass Harbour, is partly cleared, and inhabited by Malays and 
Chinese; but there being no trade at these islands, the harbour is not frequented. 

Trotto, the northernmost large island of the group, has a-cove or small harbour, at its 
N. E. end; and the channel that separates Lancava from this island, contains soundings 
from 8 to 14 fathoms, as mentioned above. About 3 or 4 leagues outside of these islands, 
the depths are from 24 to 30 fathoms, and close to them from 8 to 12 or 16 fathoms, but 
not very regular. There are tides among, and inside of them, but currents prevail frequently 
in the offing, setting mostly to the northward in the S. W. monsoon, and to the southward 
during the WN. E. monsoon. : 


* Captain Forrest calls the large central Island Pulo Ladda, which generally bears the name Lancava; and to 
the easternmost large island, commonly called Pulo Ladda, he gives the name of Lancaway. Strangers landing 
ak 


on any of these islands, ought to be cautious if they penetrate inland, for they may be liable to see some snakes, 
al’s boat landed on Trotto, the crew killed a snake 22 feet in 


which are here very large. When the Princess Roy 
length, the skin of which I afterward saw at Canton. 
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Gea. site of 
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Geo. site cf 
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Prince of 
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PULO BOUTON, is formed of 2 large and high islands, very near each other, with 
some contiguous islets, and a reef of rocks off their S. E. extremity. The large islands are 
both high, and the easternmost is formed of a regular sloping pyramidal mountain, generally 
called Bouton Dome, which may be seen about 17 or 18 leagues. By mean of observations, 
taken when passing at various times, I made the Dome in lat. 6° 33’ N., lon. 99° 202’ E.,* 
or 193 miles to the eastward of the meridian of Pulo Pera; and the body of the Q islands 
(which appear as one when seen from the westward) in lat. 6° 34’ N. 

This group, is farther from the coast than any of the other islands which front the. eastern 
side of the strait; the depths close to Pulo Bouton, are from 17 to 26 fathoms; 3 or 4 
leagues outside of it from 30 to 35 fathoms; and midway between it and Pulo Pera, gene- 
rally from.40 to 50 fathoms. 


PULO PERA, in lat. 5°49’ N., lon. 99° 1’ E.,f is a high round barren rock, situated 
nearly midway between Diamond Point and the coast of Queda, and may be discerned 6 or 
7 leagues from a ship’s deck. At leaving the strait, sometimes a departure is taken from 
this island, and when the weather is cloudy, during the S. W. monsoon, it is not unfrequently 
the first land seen after running into the entrance of the strait ; for Pulo Rondo, or the South 
end of the Great Nicobar, is not always discerned in passing. 

This island being steep to, with soundings from 40 to 50 fathoms very near it all round, 
should be avoided, in the 8. W. monsoon, particularly ; for then, calms and faintairs are liable 
to prevail in its neighbourhood, during which, some ships have been carried by the currents to- 
ward it at different times, and were obliged to anchor in deep water, to prevent being driven 
against the steep rock. The soundings to the distance of 5 or 6 miles from it, in all direc- 
tions, are from 40 to 60 fathoms; but 6 or 7 leagues to the westward of it, there is none to 
be got with 60 or 70 fathoms line. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ ISLAND), called by the natives Pulo Penang, its centre bears 
from Pulo Pera E. 13°S. distant 25 leagues; and the soundings decrease regularly from 45 
or 50 fathoms near the latter, to 30 and 25 fathoms within 5 or 6 leagues of the former, 
which extends from lat. 5° 16’ to 5° 30’ N., being nearly 5 leagues in length, and 7 or 8 miles 
in breadth; the West coast forms a small indentation, with a space of woody low Jand 
fronting the sea, and 2 small islands adjacent to the S. W. point, the northernmost of which 
is bold to approach, having from 5 to 7 fathoms very near it: opposite to this islet, water 
may be got under a point of the principal island. 

The N. W. end of the island is high uneven land, and excepting the South part, and the 
eastern side, where the town is built, and where there is a considerable track of Jow land 
cultivated contiguous to the sea, the rest of the island is all high, and covered with trees. 
When viewed at a great distance from the offing, it has a regular oblong appearance, discerni- 
ble about 20 leagues in clear weather. | 

About 53 miles directly West from the Fort Flagstaff, stands the mountain on which sig- 
nals are displayed for ships approaching the island; by mean uf trigonometrical, and baro- 
metrical admeasurement, I made it to be 2170 feet in perpendicular height above the level 


Si Captain Heywood made it in lon. 99° 20’ E., by lunar observations and chronometers. 


+ From the S. part of Junkseylon, I measured 0° 384’ E. by chron. to Pulo Pera, making it in98° 584’ 
From Malacca ‘ ‘ ‘ : 3 103 W. do. do. 99 4% | 
From the South end of Nicobar - & WE. do. do. 99 14 { Mean 
From Golden Mount . . . 8 IE. do. do. 99 1 ( WIE. 
From Malacca, Captain Mackintosh . $ 15 W. do. do. 99 0 ( = 
From Madras, Captain P. Heywood . 18 39 E. do. do 99 04 


The mean of observations in my poseession, taken by 7 other persons, corresporid with this mean, placing Pulo 
Pera in lon. 99° 1’ E. 
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of the sea; and at a small distance from it, an adjoining summit appeared to be about 60 o1 
80 feet higher than the signal mountain. 

This island was presented by the King of Queda to Captain F. Light, and taken posses- 
sion of by him for the use of the East India Company in 1786; the Company have also ob- 


tained a grant, of a considerable track of the main land fronting the island, which is all low 
near the sea, except a small hill a little inland, contiguous to Praya River. 


called George Town by the Europeans, or Tanjang Panaique by the Malays, and contains 
Lhe principal articles exported, are pepper, beetle-nut, rattans, 


4000 or 5000 inhabitants. 

tin, and some gold, gee here from the main, from Sumatra, Java, and other islands to 
the eastward, by the Malay proas; and for which they receive opium, piece-goods, arrack, 
dollars, &c. Water and firewood may be procured here, at moderate prices; also bullocks 
and poultry are brought from the coasts of Perah and Queda, which sell high, and are scarce 
when the harbour abounds with ships. Most of the trade of Junkseylon, Queda, Sanlan- 
gore and other Malay ports, is now concentrated here; and very little business can be done 


at any of those places. 
The Flagstaff of the Fort, by good observations, I made in lat. 5° 244’ N.,* lon. 100° 214/ 
E., by mean of lunar observations, and 2°14'E. from the South end of Junkseylon by 


chronometers. 

The Harbour, is nearly 2 miles in breadth from the Fort Point to the main, with sound- 
ings of 12 to 14 fathoms in the middle, 6 and 7 fathoms near the Malay shore, and 9 or 10 
fathoms near the Fort Point, which is pretty steep to. The best birth to moor in a large 
ship, is about 3 mile to the southward of the point in 9 or 10 fathoms, and closer to the 
town in small vessels; as the tides are more regular here, than abreast of the point, where 


ships are liable to take turns in their cables, in tending. 


It is high water on the shore about 2 hours, on full and change of the moon, but the flood ™* 


runs to the southward until near 3 hours in the middle of the harbour; the velocity of the 
tides, is from 2 to 3 knots during the springs, and the perpendicular rise, from 7 to 9 feet. 


TO SAIL into the HARBOUR, all ships that come from the northward, approach it pireetions 


by the North, or Great Channel; and this channel, is preferable at all times for large ships, be- 
cause the South Channel is dangerous to proceed through, without a pilot; or unless the na- 


vigator is acquainted with it, and his vessel not large. a | 
orth end of Prince of Wales’ Island, 


If bound in with a westerly wind, steer for the N 
which is high, bold, and safe to approach; if the wind 1s at N. E. or northward, borrow to- 


ward the Ladda Isiands and Peers, and after rounding them at 2 or 3 leagues distance, steer 
between S. E. by E. and E. S. E. for the BOONTING ISLANDS. These are of mode- 
rate height, 41n number, with an islet between them; and they extend along the Queda 
shore nearly North and South, about 4 or 5 leagues to the northward of the North end of 
Prince of Wales’ Island. Pulo Boonting, the northernmost and largest, lies opposite to the 
High Land or Peak of Queda, the second is called Sesson, the third Pangel, the southern- 
most Bidan, which isin lat. 5°45’ N., and to the E. S. E. of it, is the river Marboo, having a 
bank of shoal water stretching from it close to Bidan: the deepest water inside of this is- 
land is 4 and 5 fathoms, 6 and 7 fathoms inside of the others; excepting Pulo Boonting, 
which has only 2 or 23 fathoms inside of it, being nearest to the shore. ‘These islands may 
be approached to 14 or 15 fathoms in the night, or to any distance thought proper in the 
day, there being no danger but what is visible. Having passed them, the course is about 
S.S. E. to keep midway betwixt the North part of Prince of Wales’ Island and the main, 


* Captain P. Heywood made it in lat. 5° 25’ N., lon. 100° 21’ E. by mean of lunar observations, and 19°59’ E. 
from Madras Flagstaff, by mean of chronometers in 4 different voyages. 


the Fort. 


Fort Cornwallis, is built on the N. E. point of the island, close to the town, which is Geo. site of 


Senth Chan- 
pel and con- 
tiguons 
banks. 
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for an extensive flat Bank or Bar, stretches from side to side, on which the deepest water 1s 
about mid-channel, or rather nearest to the Malay shore. ‘The least water on this bank, is 
4 fathoms at low water spring tides, very even soundings; yet, it is unpleasant passing over 
it in a large ship at low water, if drawing upward of 20 feet, particularly with much swell, 
but this seldoms happens. : 

The N. E. point of the island, is about 4 miles to the N. West of the Fort Point, having 
at a small distance outside of it, the rocky islet Pulo Teecoos, with some rocks around; when 
abreast of this islet, the water deepens gradually toward the harbour. The bay formed be- 
twixt the Fort Point and the N. E. point, is occupied by a shoal mud flat, steep from 5 to 4, 
then 3 and 2 fathoms. 

Steering toward the entrance of the harbour in day-light, Pulo Bidan, kept about N. by W. 
is a good mark: during the night, there is no danger running in when the weather is clear, 
and the land distinctly seen; for in such case, even with a contrary wind, persons a little 
acquainted may work into the harbour without fear, as far as Pulo Teecoos, or even a little 
farther. 

When passing over the flat bank between the North part of the island and the main, the 
soundings are not a sufficient guide, as the depths are nearly equal from side to side, until 
either shore is approached within 13 mile; therefore, in the night, attend particularly to the 
appearance of the land, to enable you to keep in the proper track. The shore of the main, 
being low, and covered with trees, wil] not be so conspicuous as the high land of the island ; 
consequently, the latter will generally appear nearest, when you are in mid-channel between 
them. 

When Pulo Teecoos is approached, the water will gradually deepen, as you are then over 
the shoalest part of the bank, and ought to make short tacks in working up to the harbour, 
for here, the channel becomes more contracted than farther out. The rocks that project a 
little way from Pulo Teecoos, are steep to, and may be approached to 5 or 53 fathoms, at 
low water; and in 53 to 6 fathoms, will be proper depths to tack from the edge of the mud 
bank that lines the shore of the island, from thence nearly to the Fort Point. In standing 
toward the main, tack when the depths decrease a little under those found in mid-channel ; 
abreast of the fort, and 2 or 3 miles to the northward of it, about 7 fathoms is a good depth 
to tack in from the Queda shore. 

In the night, do not run amongst the shipping; unless well acquainted, anchor abreast of 
Pulo Teecoos, or betwixt it and the Fort Point, until day-light. 


DEPARTING from the HARBOUR, large ships generally go out by the North Chan- 
nel, even when bound to the suuthward, although this occasions a loss sometimes of l or 2 
days, when Northwesters prevail in the S.W. monsoon. ‘The directions given above, will 
answer either for sailing out, or in, by this channel. ° 

A large ship ought not to adopt the South Channel, unless a good pilot can be procured, 
for several ships have grounded on the sands which bound it, and were in danger ;* naviga- 
tors in charge of large ships, deeply laden, are therefore, in general, averse to go out by the 
South Channel. 

On the West side, the South Channel is bounded by the Long Sand, which begins about 
4 of a mile to the southward of the Fort Point, and stretches nearly to the North point of 
Pulo Jerajah, having a small channel of 3, 4, and 5 fathoms betwixt it and the western shore. 

Pulo Jerajah, to the southward of the Long Sand, and adjoining to Prince of Wales’ Is- 
land, extends about 2 miles to the southward, and is a high bold island, rising in a pyramidal 


* The Lowajee from Bombay bound to China, going out by the South Channel, with a pilot on board, and 
drawing 21 feet water, got upon the Praya Sand nearly at high tide; here, she lay 12 hours, and strained consi- 
roped ia off the bank, and the danger would have been great, had she not fortunately floated on the 

allowing tide. 
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form, betwixt which and the western shore, there is 5 and 6 fathoms water in the small 
channel continued from the inside of the Long Sand. ' 

The East side of Pulo Jerajah is bold, steep to approach, and forms the West side of the 
proper channel to the South of the Long Sand; farther southward, the S. E. end of: Prince 
of Wales’ Island, and Pulo Ramio off it, bounds the West side of the channel at its southern 
entrance, which are both safe to approach. 

The South Channel is bounded on the East side by Praya Sand, the Middle Ground or 
Spit, and Kio Flat: Praya Sand extends about 23 miles North and South, parallel to the 
Long Sand about ? of a mile distant; and the North end of it bears 8. 15° E. from the Fort 
Flagstaff, distant about 2 miles, and is very steep to, having 9 and 10 fathoms at the dis- 
tance of a cable’s length: it should not be approached nearer than this distance, being the 
most dangerous part of the channel. Praya River extends a considerable way inland, with ; 
24 and 3 fathoms water at the entrance, which is about a mile N. Eastward of the North 
end of Praya Sand. The Middle Ground or Spit, is a narrow ridge of sand stretching about 
N. N. W. within + of a mile of the East side of the Long Sand; the narrow space between 
them is called the Bar, having 33 and 34 fathoms on it at low water, and the least water on 
the Middle Ground at low water spring tides, is 17 feet. The South ends of the Middle 
Ground, and Praya Sand, join; and both terminate in the northern extremity of Kio Flat, 

a very extensive mud bank, which bounds the East side of the channel from thence to sea- 
ward, and is named frem Pulo Kio, situated near the Malay shore. This flat 1s a soft mud | 
rince of Wales’ Island, having 


bank, stretching from the coast nearly to the S. E. end of 
from 23 to 3 and 4 fathoms irregular soundings on its edge, where it bounds the East side 


of the channel. 
Buoys, were first placed on the eastern edge of the Long Sand, on each end of the Praya 


Sand, and on the North point of the spit, to point out the bar and channel: these having 
been destroyed or taken away by the Malays, were afterward replaced by beacons, which are 


also sometimes wanting. 
Y 


SHIPS BOUND OUT, by the South Channel, generally weigh about 4 flood, and steer remarks ter 
S. by E. and South, to enter the channel between the Long Sand and Praya Sand ; when the By tt to eee. 
bar is approached, it will be proper to keep near the eastern edge of the Long Sand, and the 
depth in crossing it is $ less 5, or nearly 5 fathoms at high water spring tides. When over | 
the bar, a South course should be steered, the water will deepen instantly to 7 fathoms, and | 
afterward shoal to 5$ fathoms betwixt the North end of Pulo Jerajah and Kio Flat. As | | 
soon as the North point of Pulo Jerajah bears to the northward, the depth will decrease to a 
6 and 7 fathoms, it will then be proper to haul near that island, and these depths will con- 
tinue through the channel, in steering past the 8S. E. end of Prince of Wales’ Island and | 
Pulo Ramio, to seaward. The greatest depths, are near the East sides of the islands, which | 
are steep to; but on the East side of the channel, the water shoals suddenly upon the edge of A 
Kio Flat. After passing Pulo Ramio close on the East side, the course is about S. S. W. - 
or S. by W., according to the set of the tide, to proceed through the fair channel, betwixt 
Kio Flat and the mud bank on the West side of the entrance. | 

The leading mark is, to keep the body of Pulo Jerajah on with the East end of Pulo Ra- ! 
mio, which will carry a ship fairly out: if Pulo Jerajah is shutting in with Pulo Ramio, she 
will be in the West side; and if entirely open with it, she will be in the East side of the ok 


channel, 
2 4 | 
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4th. DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING FROM PRINCE OF WALES’ ISLAND | 
TO THE ARROAS, AND FROM THENCE TO PARCELAR HILL. 


abate FROM the S.W. end of Prince of Wales’ Island, Pulo Dinding bears nearly 8.5. E., 

from Privee distant about 60 miles, and the coast between them, which is mostly low and woody near 

land, «leg the sea, forms a bight; but high mountains appear inland, in the kingdom of Perah. There 

the southy is also some hills near the sea to the northward of Pulo Dinding, which greatly resemble it 
in coming from that direction, and have therefore, been called False Dinding. 

The whole of the coast of Perah is lined by a shoal mud bank, extending out from 2 to 34 
leagues; the depth decreases suddenly on the edge of it, when under 15 fathoms, but you 
may occasionally stand into 9 or 10 fathoms in working, with the lead kept briskly going; it 
would be imprudent to borrow under these depths, particularly in the niglit.* 

If abreast of the N. W. end of Prince of Wales Island with a fair wind, steer along the 
coast at a moderate distance, in soundings from 16 to 25 or 30 fathoms; in working, you 
may approach the island to 10 or 12 fathoms, and the edge of the mud bank that fronts the 
coast between it and Pulo Dinding, may be approached to the same depths, in the day 
time. By keeping well in with the coast, the westerly current mostly prevailing in the offing, 
will be partly avoided ; the winds may be also expected more favorable, and should it be 
necessary to anchor occasionally, this can be done with more convenience, than in deeper 
water. | 


a PULO DINDING, in lat. 4° 16’N,, is high and woody, situated near the main, and 
a appears with a hill at each end, when first seen; close to it on the S. W. side lies Little 
Pulo Dinding, with 2 islets at its western part near the South point, to the W.S. Westward 
of which, at 4 or 5 miles distance, there is a spit or bank of mud, probably not dangerous. 
We shoaled suddenly from 14 to 63 fathoms on its edge, and although probably about 6 
fathoms may be the least water on it, a proper birth ought to be given in passing. There 
is a shoal tg the northward of Great Dinding, which is avoided by keeping out in 9 or 10 
fathoms. | | 
tomittete At the East end of Great Dinding, there is fresh water near the ruins of a fort, where 
formerly the Dutch had a settlement. If you wish to procure water at this place, pass be- 
twixt the northernmost Sambilangs and Little Dinding, where the depths are mostly from. 
20 to 26 fathoms. There is a rock above water, nearly inidway betwixt Great Dinding and 
the Sambilangs, having a safe channel on either side, which is best avoided by attending to 
the tide, and steering close along the bold South shore of Dinding to the East point, where 
yay may anchor in 8 or 10 fathoms close to the Last of the puint, or to the southward of it, 
as seems most convenient. . “, * 


Sambilangs; SAMBILANGS, i.e. NINE ISLANDS, situated to the southward of Dinding, extend 
Geo. site of 


Geo. tiem 7 oF 8 miles nearly N. E. and 8. W.; they are mostly small, high bluff islands, covered with 
ee trees, and may be seen about 7 leagues. ‘The South Sambilang, or outermost of these is- 
lands, is in lat. 4° 3’ N,, lon. 100° 35’ E. bearing E.5° N. from Pulo Jarra distant about 7 
leagues. To the N. Westward of it about 1 or 14 mile, there is a rock speckled black and 


* The Alfred and True Briton, at 8 P.M. 29th of September, 1799, grounded on the edge of the bank, not 
far to the southward of Prince of Wales’ Island, the South point of it bearing N. N. W., Saddle Island N. N. W. 
4 W., off the low land on the Malay shore about 7 miles. From that time, they were employed carrying out 
their stream and kedge anchors, and heaving the ships up to them each tide at high water, through the soft mud, 
until the 4th of October, when both ships got fairly afloat. This case, evinces the propriety of not making too 
free with the edge of the bank in the night. See the directions in Section I, for sailing into the strait. 
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whste, which appears all white when the sun shines on it; and about 2 miles to the N.N.W. 


of the same island, and 1 mile from the former rock, there is a Slack rock, not much 
These rocks should not be approached close in the night, being 


elevated above water. 
steep to, for the soundings near them, and 1 or 2 miles outside, are generally from 23 to 
26 fathoms, and the same depths are found very near and amongst the Sambilangs. There 
is a safe channel inside of these islands, with sounding of 15 to 23 fathoms; and the chan- 


nels betwixt some of them, are also safe, but rather narrow. 


PERAH RIVER, extends a considerable way into the country, having a wide entrance ¥er* Rive 
directly East from the Sambilangs, but the middle and South side of the entrance is very 
shoal, dry in many places at low water; the shoal flat, continues to stretch along the coast 


about Tanjong Ooloor, (the point of land abreast of the Sambilangs) and from thence South, 
The proper channel into Perah River, is to the 8S. Eastward of Pulo 


toward Salangore. 
Dinding, by borrowing near the North point of the entrance, and keeping along the low 
bank on that side of the river, where the depths are irregular from 3 to 7 fathoms. The 
tides inside, have a velocity about 4 or 5 miles per hour during the springs. 

from the centre of Prince of veo. ste of 


PULO JARRA, in lat. 4°0'N., lon. 100° 14’ E., bearing 
Wales’ Island S. 2° W., distant 27 leagues, is small, covered with trees, and may be dis- 
It is steep to, having from 33 to 36 fathoms very near it in every 


cerned about 7 leagues. 
direction, and the same depths between it and Pulo Varela: mid-channel betwixt it and the 
Sambilangs, there is generally from 30 to 32 fathoms, decreasing to 25 or 26 fathoms near 


the latter islands. 

Although a ship may, at discretion, pass on either side of Pulo Jarra, the channel betwixt 
it and the Sambilangs is always prefered when circumstances permit, for the current often 
sets strong to the N. Westward in the middle of the strait, and calms are more prevalent 


there, than near the coast. 

~ ROUND ARROA, in lat. 2°49" N., lon. 100°49' E., bearing from the South Sambi- roma 
lang S. 4° E., distant about 24 leagues, is a round rock, with some trees on it, that may be aod 
discerned about 6 leagues ; having also 2 rocky islets close to it, which are visible 4 leagues, 

] to the northward, the other to the southward, with other straggling rocks around: this island, 

is the principal mark for the West part of the Kast and West channel, betwixt the sands. 


LONG, or GREAT ARROA, in lat. 2° 522’ N., bears nearly N. W. by W. from the rong arros, 


Round Arroa, distant 5 or 6 miles, and is about 13 mile in length, covered with trees, of a 
The Malay fishermen sometimes frequent this 


flat appearance, and not so high as the other. 
island, to fish and procure turtle ; it is, therefore, proper, for boats landing here, to be on their 


guard. Water can be got in a cove with a fine sandy beach, on the N. E. side of the island. 
The Locko in 1787, sent her long boat to procure some, without success, for the Malays, 
then residing here, would not allow the boat to have any water, except they were paid for it. 
- On the 30th of April, 1811, the William Pitt’s boat landed here, and saw a small hut, 
which appeared to have been inhabited a short time before. Several springs of good water 
ran down deep valleys, which were lined on each side with cabbage trees ; and the face of 
the island was covered with strong high grass. Had 10 fathoms water close to the sandy 


beach, but the small istets which front the Arroa, are mostly united by reets of sharp pointed 
rocks, few of which are visible at high water, or at the distance siips pass : the tide appeared 
to rise on the rocks, about 10 feet perpendicular. 7 ; 

The Arroas ought not to be approached in the night, on account of the rocks adjacent, 1 
of which, a flat black rock, very little elevated above the surface at high water, lies about 
4 miles N. Eastward from the Round Arroa, and nearly East from the Long Arroa 6 or 7 

Y 2 7 - 
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miles. To the westward of the flat black rock 1 or 2 miles, between it and the Arroas, 
there is a sunken rock on which the sea sometimes breaks; the ship Seton, of Bombay, 
passed between this sunken rock and the flat black rock, in 1796, and carried soundings from 
17 to 11 fathoms. About 2 miles N. Eastward from the Long Arroa, there is a Rock of 
considerable height above water, with regular soundings very near it, 8 and 9 fathoms mud ; 
and within a mile of the N. W. and West sides of the Long Arroa, the depths are regular 
from 9 to 11 or 12 fathoms. 

Several ships steering for the Arroas, having been set to the westward of them by currents, 
lost much time working with northerly winds round the long one, and the black rock off it, 
where they generally found regular soundings over a soft bottom. The Lowajee, and other 
ships, which fell to the westward of the Arroas during northerly winds, went to the south- 
ward of them, and after passing the Round Arroa, hauled to the N. Eastward into the pro- 
per channel, having experienced various soundings from 7 to 11 fathoms to the southward of 
these islands. 


BEING about MID-CHANNEL, between Pulo Jarra and the South Sambilang, or 
rather nearest the latter, to guard against westerly currents, steer about S.S.E., or S. 20° 
E., if you pass near the Sambilang, which will carry you well to the N. E. of the Arroas, 
but not too far on the North sand. Excepting a shingly spot in lat. 3° 20' N., bearing 
South from the Sambilangs, with 13 fathoms on it, the soundings in this track are pretty re- 
gular, generally between 34 and 40 fathoms in a direct line from Pulo Jarra nearly to the 
Arroas; and 24 to 30 fathoms in a direct line between the South Sambilang ahd western 
extremity of the North sand. 

When the winds incline at East or E. 5. Eastward, keep near the Malay coast, in sound- 
ings from 20 to 30 fathoms, until 8 or 10 leagues past the Sambilangs, then steer more sou- 
therly to get soundings of 16 or 18 fathoms on the N. Western verge of the North sand ; 
and as there is no danger on the N. W. and Western edges of the sand, it may be rounded 
close, by borrowing occasionally to 14 or 16 fathoms, and edging out to 20 or 24 fathoms 
as circumstances require, until the Arroas or Parcelar Hill is seen. 


NORTH SAND, or NORTH BANK, is very extensive, consisting of various small 
patches or spits of sand, separated by considerable spaces of regular soundings from 8 to 12 
fathoms. ‘There are many dangers on the eastern part of the North sand, adjacent to the 
coast ; the middle and southern parts are also dangerous, but the N. W. and western edges 
may be approached with safety, if the lead is kept briskly going. The N. W. extremity of 
the sand is in lat. 3°13’ N., from hence its outer edge stretches S.S. E. 3 E., and 8. E. by | 
S., about 7 or 8 leagues, then more easterly toward the South entrance of Callam Strait. 

The depths decrease quickly in approaching the N. Western extremity of the North sand, 
from 28 or 26, to 10 fathoms or less, on the spits that form this part, which bears N. N. 
Eastward from the Arroas, 8 or 9 leagues distant. On the spits which form the N. W. and 
western boundary of the sand, there appear to be no danger; I have generally found the 
depths on the oufer spits to be 9 and 10 fathoms, when standing over them with a working: 
wind; 74 or 8 fathoms on the spits a little farther on the bank to the eastward ; and from 11 
to 14 or 15 fathoms in the channels between them. When the Round Arroa is seen from 
the mast-head bearing S.S. W. or S.S. W.4 W., you are on the N. W. edge of the North 
sand, and will pass over spits of 8 and 10 fathoms. Round Arroa S. S. W. 4 W., seen from 
the fore-yard, we had 73 fathoms. Round Arroa from the fore-yard S. W. 4 S., and Par- 
celar Hill E.byS.25S., just visible from the poop, had 7 fathoms hard sand. 

As there seems to be no danger on the spits that form the exterior boundary of the North 
Sand to the N. Westward, if you do not intend to stand far in upon it, but tack when 9 or 

10 fathoms is found on the outer spits, it is advisable when bound to the southward with a 
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contrary wind, to keep near the western edge of the sand in working, making short tacks to 
the westward, and standing on its edge occasionally to 10 or 11 fathoms in a large ship, or 
to 8 or 9 fathoms in a small one. By this means, moderate depths will be found tor anchor- 
ing during the ebb, with tides more regular, and more favorable, than farther out in deep 
water toward the Arroas ; for here, during S. E. winds, a current is often experienced to set 
N. W. and westward, when tides are prevailing along the edge of the sand. It is high water 
about the Arroas, and near the western edge of the North sand, at 6 hours on full and 
change of the moon; the strength of the ebb tide sets generally between N. W. and N. W. 
by N., 2% miles per hour, and it falls about 10 or 14 feet perpendicular ; the flood sets in 
the opposite direction about S. E. 3 S., slanting a little on the western edge of the North sand, 
or running nearly parallel to it, but is not so strong as the ebb. | 
Although the north-west and western edges of the North sand are not dangerous, it would 
be very imprudent to stand over toward the middle* of it, on account of the Blenheim’s 
Shoal, and probably other dangers not yet explored ; and the southern extremity of the sand, 
called generally the North Sand Head, ought always to be approached with great caution, 


for it is terminated by a bank, having on it only 2 or 23 fathoms. 


TWO AND HALF FATHOMS BANK, may be considered the most dangerous part two ang 
of the North sand, because it fronts the North side of the channel between the Arroas and thos bans, 
Parcelar Hill. His Majesty’s sloop, Victor, examined it with her boats in January, 1805, 
and found it to extend from N. N. W. to S.S. E. about 14 mile, and about 1 mile from 
E. N. E. to W.S.W. When on it, Parcelar Hill bore E. 43° S., a hill called False Par- 
celar N.45° E., and the low land was just visible with the eye elevated 16 feet above the 
sea. From 24 to 3 fathoms, were the depths found on it at low water, and it appeared very 
hard, the lead frequently slipping into holes, as froma rock, but brought up only fine sand ; 
around the bank, the depths increase from 4 and 5, to 10 and 11 fathoms, mostly hard bot- 
tom; and eddies may be seen if the tide is strong, when crossing the spit that projects from 
its southern extremity into the channel. If a ship in borrowing toward the bank with a nor- 
therly wind, get soundings on this spit or tail of the Two and Half Fathoms Bank, she ought 
not to go under 10 or 11 fathoms, but must edge out to the southward. Several ships have 
grounded upon the bank at different times, by running in the night, or by borrowing too close 
in the day, and were in great danger of being wrecked. It is situated in lat. 2° 54’ N., dis- 
tant about 5 leagues from the low land at the South entrance of the strait of Callam. 

BLENHEIM’S SHOAL, bearing about N. by W., 3 leagues from the 24-Fathoms Bank, ,,,,_,.,_,. 
and well in upon the North sand, was not known until H. M.S. Blenheim, of 74 guns, Ad- ste, ana 
miral Troubridge, by standing far over on the sand, grounded, and was nearly lost; although pat of the 
this happened during neap tides, they were obliged to lighten her by cutting away the masts, 
and taking out the guns, &c. before she could be hove off the shoal. Captain Bissell of that 


ship, gave the following account of the shoal, dated H. M. S. Blenheim aground, 6th of April 
False Parcelar) N. 66° 


1806; ‘‘ Peak of Salangore Hills N. 56° E., another hill ( geal : gage 
. It extends E.N. E. 


E., Parcelar Hill E. 23° S., distant 84 or 9 leagues, lat. obsd. 3° 3 
and W. S. W. about 1} mile, having only 6 and 7 feet in many places at low water meap 


tides, consequently less on the springs.” 
There seems to be a safe passage between the Blenheim’s Shoal and the 23-Fathoms Bank, 


for the Victor had from 7 to 12 and 14 fathoms mostly hard sand, steering from the latter 
N. W. and northward, and passed close on the S. W. side of the Blenheim’s Shoal without 


¢ The Albion in September 1800, with Parcelar Hill E.S. E. stood on the sand, steered eastward, and had 
no less than 7 fathoms crossing over to the low land of Callam, where she tacked in 54 fathoms ; but although 
over in safety, it is not advisable to cross over the North Sand, as there may be shoal spots not 


this ship pas 
yet known; particularly one spot said to lie to the northward of the Blenbeim’s Shoal. 
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discerning it, although she shoaled there to 53 and 5 fathoms. From thence, she steered 
N. W. by N. and N.N. W. over the North sand, in regular soundings from 84 to 12 fathoms 
sandy bottom, the least water being 84 fathoms; and the depth increased to 16 and 18 fa- 
thoms, when she got upon the orthern extremity of the sand. The Mornington passed to 
the northward of the 24-Fathoms Bank, tien betwixt it and the Blenheim’s Shoal, on the 
12th of December, 1803, and carried soundings from 6 to 8 and 10 fathoms, with Parcelar 


Hill bearing about E. by 8.4 S. 


Although with Parcelar Hill bearing between E. by S. and E. byS.45S., there may bea 
safe passage over the North sand, betwixt the 24-Fathoms Bank and the Blenheim’s Shoal, 
yet to venture through it, would be very imprudent in a large ship, or to stand far over to 
the eastward upon the North sand, until it is surveyed, or better known. There is a chan- 
nel over it near the land, bounded on each side by dry sands or breakers, which was formerly 
frequented, but it seems intricate except for small vessels. A brig proceeded through it re- 
cently, on her passage from Prince of Wales’ Island to Malacca, and worked through between 
the breakers, in soundings mostly 5 and 6 fathoms, where the channel appeared to be from 
4 to 1 mile broad. 


THE SOUNDINGS between the western part of the North sand and the Long Arroa, 
are Irregular from 35 to 46 fathoms about mid-channel, decreasing fast near the edge of the 
sand to 20 or 18 fathoms; the deep water extends within 4 or 5 miles of the high rock to 
the northward of the Long Arroa, then shoals suddenly to 20 and 18 fathoms, about 2 miles 
to the N. Eastward of that rock: but in some places, the soundings are very irregular, par- 
ticularly to N. E. and northward of the rocks which lie near the Round Arroa. 

Working between the Long Arroa and the North sand in the night, 16 or 18 fathoms are 
good deptlis to tack in, from the edge of the sand; mid-channel track, and your proximity 
to the rocks off the Arroas, will be known by deep soundings of 35 to 46 fathoms ; but far- 
ther eastward, betwixt the Round Arroa and the S. W. part of the North sand, the depths 
decrease, and are here generally irregular, 14 to 25 fathoms from side to side, except upon 
the bank adjacent to the Arroa. The soundings are more regular contiguous to the edge of 
the North sand, than in the South side of the channel. 

If in rounding the edge of the North sand, the Round Arroa is never entzrely sunk from 
the quarter deck of a large ship, or with the eye elevated above the sca 16 or 17 feet, she 
will not be too close to the sand; but when the Arroa is sunk from the poop, she will get 
upon some of the outer spits, into 7 or 8 fathoms hard sand. 


THE BANKS 2, and contiguous to the South side of the East and West channel, be- 
tween the Arroas and Parcelar Hill, are the following. A small bank about 7 miles N. E. 
from the Round Arroa, and 3 or 4 miles distant from the flat black rock; the least water 
found on it, has been 54, 6, 7, and 8 fathoms. ‘To the N. W., about 3 miles from this bank, 
there is deep water of 40 and 42 fathoms ; and the soundings between it and the edge of the 
North sand, are inostly regular from 15 to 20 fathoms. 

There is a smal] bank bearing from the Round Arroa East southerly, distant about 44 
leagues, on which, the least water found by us in the Gunjavar, was 44 fathoms hard sand. 

Another small round bank, lies 16 or 17 miles East from the Round Arroa, and about 
W.4S. from Parcelar Hill, which is alarming to strangers, who suddenly get upon it, al- 
though not dangerous. Sounding all over it, we had not less than 5 and 54 fathoms hard 
sand, at low water spring tides; and from the ship at anchor, on the middle of it, the boats 
deepened fast in every direction, about the distance of a cable’s length, to 12 and 14 fathoms. - 

From this small bank about 3 or 4 miles E. by S. to E.S. E., there are other shoal patches 
of hard sand, with soundings of 6, 7, and 8 fathoms on them. From these shoal patches on 
the South side of the channel, between the Arroas and the land of Parcelar, the Round 
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Arroa bears from West southerly to W. 3°. N., and Parcelar Hill E. 5° N. to E. 7°N.; and 
the westernmost of them, more particularly, are much nearer to the Arroa than to the low 
land ot Purcelar. The least water on any of them, is probably 43 or 5 fathoms, but they 
are alarining to strangers, and will be avoided, by not bringing the Round Arroa to the west- 
ward of W.45S., or West a large $ S., whilst it can be discerned from the poop of a lofty 
ship; or by kceping Parcelar Hill to the eastward of E. 5° N., in passing them. 


SOUTH SAND, appears to be formed of small banks, similar to those last mentioned, soat sang, 
which probably are the prominent patches of the N. W. end of the sand, generally called 
the South Sand Head: the breadth of the channel between it and the North Sand Head is 
7 or 8 miles. In June, 1795, Captain Mackintosh, in the Sarah, got upon this extremity 
of the South sand ; they saw the Round Arroa from the mizen shrouds before dark, bearing ; 
S. by W.4 W., and steered between S. E. by S. and E. by S., in soundings from @5 to 16 fa- | : 
thoms until 10 P. M., when they shoaled quick to 84 fathoms and anchored. At day-light, 
found they were tar to the southward, Parcelar Hill bearing E. 15° N.; weighed with the 
wind at S.S. E., steered N. W. and N. W. by W. in regular soundings, decreasing gradually 
from 93 to 6% fathoms when the hill bore E. 113° N.; deepened afterward to 14 fathoms, 
steered N. N. E. and N. E. by N., in 84 to 20 fathoms, the hill E. 9° N.; then steered to- 
ward the hill bearing I... 7°. N., and had no less than 20 fathoms. When this ship shoaled 
to 8} fathoms, with Parcelar Hill bearing E. 15° N., she was probably not far from danger | 
on the South Sand, as will appear by the following extract from the journal of the Henry 


Addington. | 

August 31st, 1811, at noon, saw breakers on the South Sand, bearing from South to S. 
by E., distant about 6 miles, Parcelar Hill bearing E. 16° N., East point of Pulo Loomaut 
N. 56° E., Body of Pulo Callam N. 40° E., in 26 fathoms. The Essex, in company, had she 
Parcelar Hill bearing E. by N. 4 N., distant 12 or 14 miles, the trees under the South end 
of the hill just visible, but none of the low land to the southward, when the breakers bore 


S.4£. 5 or 6 miles, and Long Rollers about the North point of the South Sand S. W., | 
The Cummerland, also in company, had Parcelar Hill bearing E. 15° | ae 


then in 25 fathoms. 

N., distant about 12 miles, when the body of the breakers bore S. 9° E., about 4 miles, 

which appeared to extend about # of amile ina N. W. and S. E. direction, and are probably 

not visible except when the tide is luw, or with a considerable swell. : | 
The most dangerous part of the Suuth sand, Is its eastern side, nearly opposite to Parcelar | 

Point, which will be mentioned in describing the channel from Parcelar Hull to Cape Rachado. | | 


TO SAIL through the EAST and WEST CHANNEL, between the sands ; with a strong birections 
and steady 8. W. wind, give the western edge of the North Sand a birth, by keeping about chanel he ae 
etwixt ¢ 
sands, and | ‘| 
h T 


mid-channel betwixt it and the Arroas, until the Round Arroa is brought to bear about 
W.S. W., then steer more easterly, sinking it from the deck when it bears about W. # S., si” ‘ 


* iw 


or W.5S. 

With the wind light and variable, between North and S. E., steer from Pulo Jarra or the 
Sambilangs, for the western verge of the North Sand, and kecp along the edge of it in 18 or 
20 fathoms, borrowing to 12 or 14 fathoms occasionally, and edging off to 20, 24, or 26 fa- | 
thoms, as circumstances require. When the Round Arroa is discernible bearing about \ 
8.5. W., the Long Arroa will be seen about S. W., and the former ought ¢hen to be kept in 8 
sizht from the quarter deck of a large ship, or from the poop of a small one, in soundings 
from 16 to 20 fathoms ; for there is no danger on the edge of the North sand, if the Round | 
Arroa can be seen from the quarter deck. After the Arroa is brought to bear W. S. W., | 
steer an easterly course, as the wind and tide require, to sink it from the deck bearmg W. # 
S., and 14 or 15 fathoms will be the least water. When the Round Arroa is no longer vi 


sible, bring Parcelar Hill to bear East, and draw it to E. 5° N. or E. 6° N., by the tinse the 
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low land of Pulo Callam is appearing from the deck, being then abreast of the 24-Fathoms 
Bank. With Parcelar Hill E.32°S., you will get upon this bank; the hill E. 2°S., will 
just clear it, and you may probably cross over the tail or spit in 7 or 8 fathoms with Parcelar 
Hill E. 1°S. or E. 2°S.; but the hill should not be brought to the southward of East when 
passing the 24-Fathoms Bank, compasses are so liable to error. From this bank, a spit ex- 
tends to the southward a considerable way into the channel, with a gradual increase of depth 
upon it, proportionate to the distance from the bank; with Parcelar Hill E.2° N., you will 
carry 11 or 12 fathoms in crossing the spit, and with the hill E. 4 N. you will pass clear to 
the southward of it, in 17 to 20 fathoms. 

This spit is sometimes called the Bastern Bank, it being nearer the low land of Parcelar 
than any other bank in the East and West channel ; for there are several spots of 10, 11, or 
12 fathoms, farther to the westward, exclusive of the shoal patches already mentioned, si- 
tuated on the South side of the channel betwixt the Round Arroa and South Sand Head. 
The depths in the fair track, are mostly from 15 to 20 fathoms, and in the western part of 
the channel, they are subject to the least irregularity in the vicinity of the North Sand; but 
in the eastern part of it, opposite to the 23-Fathoms Bank, they are liable to the least irre- 
gularity well to the southward, in the neighbourhood of the South Sand ; and generally here, 
the depths are from 20 to 23 fathoms. 

When the tides run strong in the springs, eddies are perceived upon the spit that projects 
from the 24-Fathoms Bank, indicating its proximity. Between the Sand Heads, the strength 
of the ebb sets nearly N. W., but the first and latter parts of it, run very irregular. The 
flood is more regular in its direction, and runs with less velocity, although sometimes, liable 
to vary: this renders the passing of the 24-Fathoms Bank dangerous in the night, unless 
near it before dark, and the situation well determined; or unless the night 1s so clear that 
Parcelar Hill can be seen, and its bearing taken, which sometimes happens. 

Parcelar Hill is obscured at times during the day by clouds, when the dow land of Pulo 
Callam, or that to the westward of the strait, may be visible from the 24-Fathoms Bank ; 
if so, the body of this piece of low land kept E. N. E. 4 N., or the East end of the same 
E.N.E., are good bearings to pass clear of the 24-Fathoms Bank; and in coming from the | 
eastward, if it is sunk from the quarter deck of a large ship with these bearings, she will be 
clear to the westward of that danger. 

In proceeding through the channel, when the Round Arroa is sunk from the deck, and 
Parcelar Hill bearing E. 8° N., a ship will be near shoal water on the extremity of the South 
Sand; with the hill E.7° N., she will pass over some of the small patches of 5 or 6 fathoms - 
sand, having 16 or 17 fathoms around them. And when the Round Arroa is just disappear- 
ing with Parcelar Hill bearing E.4S., she will be near the edge of the North Sand. The 
hill] bearing East when in the West part of the channel, to E. 6° N., when the low land is 
seen from the deck, are safe bearings to work with throughout the middle and eastern parts 
of the channel, if the compass is true. And 13 fathoms is a good depth to tack in, from . 
either side, when passing between the Sand Heads. 

When abreast of the 23-Fathoms Bank, or crossing the spit that projects from it, the low 
land of Callam is plainly seen from the quarter deck of a large ship; and from the poop, the 
tops of the trees may be discerned stretching from Pulo Callam almost to.Parcelar Hill. 
When the low land to the southward of the hill oe to appear, the channel becomes wide, 
as you are past the 24-Fathoms Bank, and South Sand Head; the hill may then be brought 
from East to E. by N.4N., in working toward the land of Parcelar; and if Pulo Callam is 
kept plainly in sight from the deck, you will not.be too close to the South Sand. 


PARCELAR HILL, in lat. 2° 52’ N., lon. 101° 29’ E., bearing E.4° N. from the 
Round Arroa, distant 49 miles, and 46 miles West from Malacca by chronometers, is of 
oblong form, sloping at each end when viewed from the westward, with the summit a little 
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to the West of its centre ; but of a regular pyramidal aspect of small elevation, when seen 
from the South or S.S. Eastward, if not too far distant ; and its declivity is very gentle to 
each extremity. It is easily distinguished, being situated much nearer the sea, and having a 
darker shade than the other hills, which are farther inland. From the N. Western extremity 
of the North Sand, its summit is just discernible from the poop or mizen shrouds of a large 
ship, bearing E. by S. $ S. or E.S. E., and the highest part is generally set in taking the 
bearings of the hill, when passing through the East and West channel. Directly fronting 


the hill, there is the mouth of a river. 
After passing the 24-Fathoms Bank, and having the trees to the S. E. of Parcelar Hill virections 


visible from the deck, the water will soon deepen to 22 and 24 fathoms soft ground, in steer- 
ing eastward for the hill: when the land is approached within 6 miles, it will shoal again to | 
18 or 19 fathoms, then steer along the coast at the same distance, in proceeding toward Cape | | 
Rachado. With a working wind, stand not off above 34 leagues from the land about Par- 

celar, nor approach the South Sand nearer than 27 fathoms, for the depths contiguous to it | 
hereabout, are not so great as to the southward of Parcelar Point, where deep water indi- 


cates the proximity of danger on the eastern part of the sand. 


5th, DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING FROM THE SAMBILANGS TO SALAN 
GORE, AND THROUGH THE STRAIT OF CALLAM. | 


WHEN bound to SALANGORE, or to proceed through the Strait of Callam, steer to To enll from 
the eastward after rounding the Sambilangs, until the coast is approached, which from thence !snes to s« : 
With anortherly or F 


to Salangore, is low and level fronting the sea, and covered with trees. 
easterly wind, coast along in sight of the low land, keeping about 2, 3, or 4 leagues off, as 
circumstances require, observing not to rise the beach from the deck, nor borrow under 8 or | 
[ 
{ 


9 fathoms. 


TANJONG AWAT, or CAPE CARAN, called also Mud Point, about 3 leagues N. comsns 
Westward of Salangore, is encompassed by a shoal bank, which ought not to be approached 
About 5 miles W. N. Westward from Tanjong Awat, and 3 or 4 


under 54 or 6 fathoms. 

miles off shore, there is a bank of sand and broken shells, of considerable extent, having only 

34 fathoms on its shoalest parts. On its edge, and between it and the shore, the depths are S 

5 and 6 fathoms, and as they decrease, the bottom becomes hard. After the Sambilangs | 

disappear, Salangore Hill may be seen from the deck bearing S. E. by E. or S. E. by E. 3 E., : : 

when in 10 or 11 fathoms green ouze; a ship ought then to keep the white sandy beach sunk 

from the poop, in steering along the coast to the S. Eastward, which will carry her outside | \ 

of the shoal, in soundings not less than 8 or 9 fathoms. When Tanjong Awat bears nearly © ; 

East, or the low land is seen beyond it, the beach may be raised with safety ; but a birth of i 

14 or 2 miles ought to be given this point, for until past it, the water shoals suddenly from | 

6 or 7 fathoms in standing toward the shore. After passing Tanjong Awat, the lead is a 

sufficient guide in steering eastward for Salangore Road, as the water shoals gradually on the ae 
, 


edge of the mud bank that lines the shore. 


SALANGORE HILL and FORT, in lat. 3° 20’ N., lon. 101° 18’ E., is on the South Geo. st o 
side of the entrance of the river; and as the water is shoal to the southward, the best ancho- an 
| 


rage is abreast of the river, in any depth at discretion from 4 to 6 or 7 fathoms, with Tan- 
jong Awat bearing N. W., and the 2 Pulo Anzas S. by E. or S. by E.3 E., about 3 leagues 
distant. The river is navigable at high water for vessels of considerable burthen, and there 
is no danger at the entrance, the bottom being os mud. It is high water in the road about 


as 
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5 hours on full and change of the moon. This place was formerly frequented, for tin and 
other articles of trade, which are now carried to Prince of Wales’ Island, in the coasting 
proas. The Rajah of Salangore, has seldom been considered hostile to Europeans, but 
vessels at anchor in the road ought to be always on their guard, and not to allow any proas 

A cation. to approach them during the night; for here, as well as in several other parts of Malacca 
Strait, piratical proas frequently lurk about in search of defenceless vessels, or to assault 
those who are not watchful. 


Callam CALLAM, or COLONG STRAIT, is formed by Pulo Callam and its contiguous islands 
“a on the West side, and on the East side by the main land and Pulo Loomaut : the latter is a 
large island to the northward of Parcelar Hill, separated from the main by a narrow strait, 
called the False Strait, which has 33 to 9 fathoms water init. The South entrance of this 
strait, is the first opening to the westward of Parcelar Hill; and its northern entrance, called 
Callam River, or Black River, unites with Callam Strait opposite to Deep Water Point. 
The North entrance of Callam Strait, bears about S. E. by S. from Salangore Road, dis- 
tant 6 leagues, and Parcelar Hill bears from it about S.S. ft. 4E. The @ islands, called 
Mudancoos or Pulo Anzas, lie upon the eastern verge of a shoal adjoining to the inner part 
of thé North Sand; they are steep to, and, with the edge of the contiguous sand, form the 
West side of the channel in proceeding toward Callam Strait. Opposite to Pulo Anzas, and 
bearing about S. E. by 8. from Salangore Road, the Bottle Islands are situated on the bank 
that bounds the East side of the channel, distant 3 or 4 miles from the shore. These islets 
or rocks, must not be approached nearer than 14 or 2 miles, for the reef projects about a 
mile outside of them; and 1 mile or more S. W. 4S. from the southernmost or outer Bottle 
Island, there is a Dangerous Rock, having close to it 5 fathoms water.* To give a birth to 
these, it is proper to steer about S. by E. for Pulo Anzas, at leaving Salangore Road with 
' the flood tide, because it sets S. E. to S. E. by S. 
From the extremity of Bottle Islands’ Reef, called sometimes Sail Shoal, Pulo Anzas bear 
W. by S. about 3 miles: the channel betwixt them is very safe, having from 53 or 6 fathoms 
mud on the East side, to 9 and 10 fathoms within a mile of Pulo Anzas, and from hence to 
the entrance of Callam Strait, the depths are mostly from 6 to 8 fathoms in the fair channel. 
nirectioss. § Having steered from Salangore Road, according as the tide requires to pass nearer to 
Pulo Anzas than to the Bottle Islands, a course from thence about S. E. by S. will lead di- 
rectly to the Strait of Callam. In working, tack in 8 fathoms toward the edge of the North 
Sand, when near Pulo Anzas; and approach no nearer to the Bottle Islands than 53 or 6 
fathoms, giving these a birth of 13 or 2 miles, observing to keep in soft bottom. Whena 
little to the southward of Pulo Anzas, the channel may be traversed occasionally to 5 fa- 
thoms on either side, regular soundings, the bottom soft mud; but in standing to the south- 
ward, do not bring Pulo Anzas to the northward of N. W., for the entrance of the strait 
bears S. E. from these islands, and there is a shoal in a direct line between them and the 
West point of the entrance: the edge of the North Sand, bounding that side of the channel, 
lies nearly in the same direction; by bringing Pulo Anzas nothing to the northward of N. W.., 
leads clear of all danger on the West side of the channel. | 
A little to the northward of the entrance of the strait, there is a shoal, which is avoided by 
keeping the middle Bottle Island on with Salangore Hill, and taking care not to open the hill 
to the westward, which is also a mark for the fair channel. Another mark is, to keep Parce- 
Jer Hill about its own length on with the West point of the entrance; and either side may 
be approached in steering into it, they being both steep to, and clear of danger. 


* The Calcutta brig, was lost on this rock jn 1799 In 4 manuscript chart, presented to me by Mr, Kitson, 
in 1810, there is a rock Jaid down on which the Bornholm was lost, with Salangore Hill bearing N. 2° E., the 
northernmost Pulo Anza W. by N., and the southernmost Bottle Island about N. E. 7 N.: there is 7 fathoms 
marked betwixt this rock and the edge of the eastern bank ; therefore to avoid it, borrow toward Pulo Anass 
into 8 or @ fathoms in passing them. 
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FIRST, or NORTH REACH, extending nearly S. by E. 4 E. about 5 miles, and 14 First Rese. 
mile in breadth, is clear of danger; having 6 and 5 fathoms water very close to the shore of 
either side, and from 8 to 10 fathoms In mid-channel. The bluff point on the S. W. side of 
this reach, is called Deep Water Point, because the water deepens off it to 18, 20, and 22 
fathoms; it is steep to, and should be approached pretty close, to avoid the indraught of the 


river opposite. 
SECOND REACH, or BAR REACH, extends from Deep Water Point about S. second 
W. by W., and after rounding that point, the deepest water is found toward the eastern ““™ 


shore: when the Second Reach is entered, an opening to seaward 1s perceived at the South 
entirely filled with sand banks, dry at low water. 


part of it, which admits no passage, ek 
A little to the westward of Deep Water Point, there is a small creek; and on the eastern 
After rounding ro sai 


shore, another, called Bar Creek, bearing about South from the former. 
Deep Water Point, the depths decrease fast to 6 or 7 fathoms in steering over for Bar Creek, tyshtt.,, 
and about 4 channel distant from the eastern shore, is a proper track, to prevent being horsed 
by the flood too close upon that side. If unacquainted, anchor in 6 fathoms a little short 
of the bar, to sound and examine it before crossing, as the sands are liable to shift; and @ 
boats may be placed on it, to point out the best track. To the south-east of Bar Creek, 
there is another creek, and the bar begins at the former, stretching from thence across _ the 
Strait toward the opening to sea. Between the creeks, the water is very shoal within 4 a 
cable’s length of the eastern shore; but about 4 channel over from it, the deepest water is 
generally found on the bar, which is not more than 2? or 3 fathoms at low water, and 44 or 
44 fathoms at high water spring tides. | 

The best mark for crossing the bar, is to keep the bluff of Deep Water Point N. E. } E. 
or N. E. ? E., on with the middle of a small hill having a clump of trees upon it, and is the 
northernmost of four small hills: when the Bar Creek is fairly open, bearing E. by S. 3 S. 
or E. S. E., you will be on the top of the bar, which is about a cable’s length across. If at 
anchor to the northward of the bar, the best time to weigh is about 24 hours flood, which will 
give time sufficient to kedge or warp over it before high water, should circumstances render 
that necessary. The flood runs through the middle of the strait until it is nearly $ ebb on 
the shore, and this is generally the case in most parts of Malacca Strait. 

After passing the bar, the water will deepen gradually to 5 fathoms abreast of the second 

creek, and the least water will be 53 or 6 fathoms, in steering from thence about a large 
. cable’s length off the eastern shore. ‘The western shore must be avoided until the Third 

Reach is entered, for it is fronted by a shoal of hard ground, stretching from the large 
opening to seaward, a considerable way into the strait. 

There is a creek on the eastern shore, bearing about E. 3 S. from the South point of the 
opening to seaward, having on its South side, about a cable's length from the entrance, and 
nearly the same distance inland, some wells of fresh water, which can only be procured b 
carrying it in buckets to the boats. The Point on the North side of the entrance of this 
ereek, 1s called Ann Grab Point, from a grab of that name having been wrecked on the flat. 
that projects a little way off it; this point, ought, therefore, to have a birth of 14 or ! large 
cable’s length, in passing. A Portuguese ship was lost farther to the northward; and in 
1806, the ship Strathspey got aground, was attacked by the Malay Pirates, taken by them, 


and carried to Salangore.* 

* This strait was formerly much used by ships of moderate size, but it ought not now to be recommended, for 
it has of late years been constantly infested by piratical proas, which lurk in the creeks ready to surprise small 
vessels, or ships which have the misfortune to get aground. The preference ought certainly to be given to 

for although the by it may sometimes be less speedy than 


thannel between the Arroas and Parcelar Hill, 
that through the strait of Callam, this is of little consequence, when compared with its greater safety. 
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Third Reach. THIRD, or SOUTH REACH, extends S. W. by S. and 5S. W., about 2 leagues or 
more; having entered it a little way you may approach either side in working, to any dis- 
tance thought proper, for both shores are steep to: the water will deepen from 8 or 9, to 12 
and 14 fathoms, as the southern entrance of the strait draws near, and shoal again gradually 
to 53 or 6 fathoms ; there will be no less water, if the point on the S. E. side is not bor- 
rowed upon too close, for it is fronted by a projecting flat. The best track, is to steer out in 
mid-channel between the points which form the entrance, or rather nearest the western 
shore; then S.S. W. to South, according to the tide, until the water deepen to 10 or 12 
fathoms ; and after edging away about S. S. E., and deepening to 15 or 16 fathoms, a S. E. 
course may be steered along the coast for Cape Rachado, keeping from 4 to 8 miles off 
the land. 


TO ENTER CALLAM STRAIT, when coming from the southward ; having brought 

Parcelar Hill to bear about East, the entrance of the False Strait will be discerned, to the 

To sail into. WN: Westward of which, about 3 miles distant, lies the mouth of Callam Strait. Caution is 

the strait’ requisite In steering for the entrance of the strait, as the ebb tide is liable to carry you to- 

sonthward. ward the sand banks which project a great way to the westward of the West point, and are 

nearly dry in some places at low water, 2 or 3 miles distant from that point; steer therefore, 

for the point on the East side of the entrance, until near it, then keep in mid-channel, in 

sailing into the mouth of the strait; and the best time to enter it 1s about high water. After 

the shoal fronting the East point is rounded, continue to keep nearer to the eastern shore 

than mid-channel, to prevent being horsed by the ebb into the opening to the northward, a 

little inside of the strait on the West side, which is barred up with sands. Having passed, 

and shut in this opening, the preceding directions for sailing to the southward may be 
attended to, in proceeding through the strait to the N. E. and Northward. 


6th. INSTRUCTIONS FOR SAILING FROM PARCELAR HILL TO CAPE 
RACHADO, AND FROM THENCE TO MALACCA. 


Channel be. THE DANGERS contiguous to the channel betwixt Parcelar Hill and Cape Rachado, 

lar Hill and render the navigation of this part of the strait a little difficult in the night, to persons unac- 

chato,  Quainted, for the soundings being in some places irregular, are not a sufficient guide; the 
dangers on each side, must therefore be described, prior to giving directions for sailing — 
through the channel. ; 

Const and From the point on the East side of the entrance of False Strait, the land takes an easterly 

wat hil. direction to Parcelar Hill, then turns gradually round S. Easterly to Parcelar Point, which 
is 10 or 11 miles distant from the hil]. A bight or concavity fronting Parcelar Hill, is 
therefore formed betwixt these points, occupied by a shoal steep bank stretching from point 
to point; this bank is composed of fine hard black sand like steel filings, and ought to be 
approached with great caution, being steep to. Ata considerable distance outside of it, 17 
and 18 fathoms are found in some places; and from 16 or 17 fathoms close to its outer 
edge, the water shoals suddenly to 3 and 24 fathoms. 
_ Anna, in June, 1803, standing in toward Parcelar Hill with the wind at S. E., had se- 
veral casts of 17 fathoms, the large lead kept going ; next cast we had 5 fathoms, and al- 
though the helm was instantly put down, the ship grounded in stays, being then high water. 

Tides. In the night, we had only 12 feet at low water, and 18 feet at high water; but on the fol- 
lowing day, the tide rose to 21 feet before high water, when we hove her off the bank by the 
stream anchor, previously carried out with a whole cable. When aground, the centre of Par- 


was then hove off, and anchored in 8 fathoms, night approaching; and next mornin 
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celar Hill bore N. 31° E., northern extreme of the land N.51° W., and Parcelar Point or 
the southern extreme S. 49° E., off shore about 24 miles.* 

The tides were then at a medium between springs and neaps, and flowed only 6 feet per- 
pendicularly in the night, but had flowed to 9 feet a considerable time before high water 
during the day; it therefore appears, that here, as on the coasts of Scindy, Guzarat, Concan, 
and other parts to the northward of the equator, the principal, or highest tides, are in the 
day, during the S. W. monsoon, when the sun is near the northern tropic; and the highest 
tides at these places happen in the night during the N. E. monsoon, when the sun is in the 
southern hemisphere. The perpendicular rise and fall of the tides on the sands, and be- 
twixt Pulo Callam and Cape Rachado, is from 11 to 14 or 15 feet on high springs, and 
their velocity is then about 2 to 24 miles per hour, between Parcelar Hill and the Cape. 
They set fair through the channel, the flood about S. E. by E. and the ebb N. W. by W., 
but close to the South Sand, the latter sets about N. W.; near Cape Rachado, the tides 


are strongest, and run with eddies during the springs. 


PARCELAR POINT, in lat. 2°42’ N., being of a round form, similar to the adjacent ba 


low coast, is not easily distinguished ; but a little eastward from it, there is a white patch on 
the shore, which may be discerned when the point is bearing well to the northward, and the 
observer not too far distant from the land.t This point may be approached occasionally to 
2 miles, for the bank that occupies the bight abreast of Parcelar Hill, converges near the 


the point, having 20 fathoms water a little way from its ie 

There are several dangerous shoal patches, stretching S. Eastward from Parcelar Point, 
the southernmost of which called Bambek Shoal, is about 4 leagues distant from the Point, 
nearly midway between it and Cape Rachado. 

The northernmost of these patches, is not far from Parcelar Point, having 20 and 21 fa- 
thoms near its outer edge: some of the others have regular soundings on their edges, from 
12 to 9 or 8 fathoms; but the soundings in general, are not a safe guide in standing near 
these banks. When within 3 or 34 leagues of Cape Rachado, or a little nearer it than to 
Parcelar Point, you are clear to the southward of all the dangers in the extensive bight be- 


tween them, which bound the East side of the channel. 


On | of the northernmost patches in the bight, not far to the southward of Parcelar Point, 
the Sarah, aground in 24 fathoms, had 10 fathoms in the opposite chains, Parcelar Hill 
bearing N. 30° W. 

The Gunjavar, after rounding Cape Rachado with a westerly wind, lay up N. N. W. in 
soundings from 20 to 13 fathoms, and got between the southernmost, or Bambek Shoal, and 
the shore. She tacked in 15 fathoms, steered West 2 miles close hauled, in 9 to 15 fathoms 
soft, then 12 fathoms hard ground, next cast 4 fathoms, and grounded on the inner edge of 
the shoal, Cape Rachado bearing S. E. $ E. 44 or 5 leagues, Parcelar Point the northern ex- 
treme of the land N. W. by W. off shore 3 or 4 miles. The kedge anchor was laid out, she 

g, weighed 
and stood to the S. E. and Southward, round the eastern extremity of the shoal. | 


* This part of the coast fronting Parcelar Hill, having in former charts been represented convex instead of 
concave, toward the sea, with good soundings close to the shore, many navigators have thereby been led into error, 
and ran their ships aground on the Shore Bank. ‘The Mysore grounded on it in 1802, and was with some dif_i- 


culty hove off, after throwing her lumber, some guns, &c. overboard. 
With Parcelar Hill N.4W. the Gunjavar’s helm was put down in 11 fathoms, and she grounded in stays. 


The Hampshire of Bombay ; a Portuguese ship belonging to Macao, and several other ships, have grounded at 
various times upon this bank, which stretches along the shore fronting Parcelar Hill, and from thence, it recedes 


toward Parcelar Point. 
+ There is also a white patch, near the extreme of a point about 3 leagues N. N. Westward from Cape Ra- 
chado, with a small island to the westward of it, and others to the eastw: 


Pareefar 
int, 


Shoals in the 
bight betwixt 
it aud Cape 
Rachado. 


Dangers on 
the eustern 
part of the 
South Sand. 


Geo. site of 
Cape Re 
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The Portuguese ship Carmo, aground in 11 feet water on 1 of the patches in the bight, 
had Cape Rachado bearing S. E. % E., and Parcelar Hill about N. W. 3 N. 

The ship La Paix, bound from China to Bengal, was wrecked on Bambek Shoal, on the 28th 
of November, 1805. At 5 P. M. she tacked in 19 fathoms, and after running 2 miles S. W. 
by W., struck and grounded on the shoal in 23 fathoms, Cape Rachado bearing S. E. by E., 
Parcelar Point N. W. by W., the Hill N. 41° W. off shore 4 miles. Found on sounding all 
round, that they were encompased by rocks and shoals, and having only 10 feet rocky bot- 
tom under the bow, she soon bilged with the swell, and was totally lost. Other ships, have 
formerly been wrecked on these shoals, which evinces the danger of borrowing toward them ; 
they will be avoided, by not bringing Cape Rachado to the southward of S. 60° E., nor Par- 
celar Point to the westward of N. 43° W., in passing these shoals in the bight between them. 


SOUTH SAND, from its N. Western extremity (already mentioned in the preceding 
Section) to abreast of Parcelar Point, is very little known, but considered dangerous and 
steep on the N.E. side. About S. W. from Parcelar Hill, and 5 leagues distant from the 
nearest part of the land, H. M.S. Albion in 1804, got into 6 fathoms upon 1 of the outer 

tches of the South Sand, which is probably the nearest to the land in that part. The 
Vansittart, on the 15th of August, 1815, steering S. E. § E. at 3 A. M. grounded on the 
South Sand in a 4 less 4 fathoms, and had 7 fathoms under the stern. Hove the sails aback 
and floated off, then anchored, but a squall coming from southward, cut the cable, steered 
West about 3 miles, and anchored at 44 A. M. in 104 fathoms, with Parcelar Hill at day- 
light, bearing N. 214° E., and the low land about Parcelar Point N. 51° E. 

The eastern extremity of the South Sand, bearing between S. by E. 4 E. and 5S. by W.4 W. 
from Parcelar Point, seems to be the part most dangerous, and best known; for several 
ships have grounded upon the patches of which it is formed, and were nearly lost; and as 
these patches lie opposite to the shoals to the S. Eastward of Parcelar Point, the channel be- 
tween them is more contracted, and more dangerous ere, than in any other part of the strait 
from Parcelar Hill to the Carimons. 

The patches on this extremity of the South Sand, nearest to the land, are distant 103 or 
11 miles from the land of Parcelar Point, and they consist of small pyramids of hard sand, 
with 14 and 2 fathoms water upon them. The Hornby tacked in 9 fathoms close to 1 of 
the patches with Parcelar Hill N. by W., and Cape Rachado E. 4S. appearing like an is- 
land ; and the boat on examining it, found only 14 fathom water. 

The Lord Macartney, aground on 1 of these patches in 9 feet at low water, had Parcelar 
Hill bearing N. by W. and Cape Rachado E. 5°S., which seems to have been on the patch 
last mentioned. Prior to grounding, she must have been some time on the South Sand, for 
she steered E. N. E. 4 miles in 18 to 13 fathoms, next cast 5 fathoms, and then grounded. 
She lay on the sand from the 21st to the 29th of August, 1792, and was nearly lost, having 
been obliged to discharge much of the cargo, into 2 ships sent to her assistance from 
Malacca. 

The Besborough, aground, had Parcelar Hill N. 2 W., and Cape Rachado E. 3 S. 6 ar 
63 leagues; the eee in company, at the same time, at anchor in 8 fathoms, bore from 
the Besborough S. by W. about 4 a mile. When the Besborough floated, they steered be- 
tween E. S. E. and 8.5. E., in irregular soundings from 8 to 17 fathoms, hard ground. The 
Indus of Bombay, and other ships also grounded, and were nearly lost upon these dangerous 
pyramids, which form the eastern extremity of the South Sand. 

About 5 miles farther 8S. Eastward, His Majesty’s ship Trident had 5 fathoms on another 
patch of the eastern part of the South Sand, with Parcelar Hill N. by W. 4 W., and Cape 
Rachado E. by N.; she hauled to the eastward, and deepened gradually. 


TANJONG TUAN, or CAPE RACHADO, in lat. 2°98’ N., lon. 101° 59’ E., or 23 
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miles West from Malacca by chronometer, bears from Parcelar Point S. E. by E. 24 or 25 giudo; se 
miles, It is a steep bluff headland covered with trees, and may be discerned at the distance. 
of 7 leagues; it is just visible from the poop of a large ship, when she is a little to the south- 
ward of Parcelar Point. When first seen in coming from westward, it appears like an is- 
land ; the adjacent coast, and neck of land that joins it to the Cape, being much lower than 
the latter, are not so soon perceived ; and the whole of the coast that forms the deep bight 
between Parcelar Point and Cape Rachado, has a similar aspect, rather low and se ; 
with some small rivers. There is an islet or rock close to the pitch of the Cape, and a bay 
on each side, that to the N. W. being the largest, in which are some islands near the shore, 
bold to approach, but you should not stand far into the bay, it having never been sufficiently 
explored. Close to the Cape, the depths are 24 and 28 fathoms: and about 3 or 4 miles off 
it, from 15 to 22 fathoms, irregular at times: from this situation, the low woody coast of 
Sumatra may be seen from the deck, the strait being here, more contracted than in any other 


part to the northward of Malacca. 


HAVING proceeded through the EAST and WEST CHANNEL, or through Callam pirections te 
Strait, do not in working, stand above 34 or 4 leagues off the land; nor above 3 leagues off celar Hil to” 
it, when Parcelar Hill bears between North and N. N.W. You may borrow occasionally, cisto. 
within 14 or 2 miles of the land to the westward of Parcelar Hill, or tack in 13 fathoms 
when the hill bears between E. by S. and E. by N.; but the shoal that stretches along the 
the concavity of the land abreast of Parcelar Hill, projects about 24 miles to seaward, and 
being steep to, on the outer edge, should not be approached under 17 fathoms. Close to 
its outer edge, the depths are 16 and 17 fathoms, and nearly the same depths, 17, 18, and 
19 fathoms, are found at a considerable distance outside of it, in some places. About $ or 

narrow bank in the fair chan- 


4 miles outside of the edge of the Shore Bank, there is a long 
nel, with 13, 14, and 15 fathoms water on it, which might in the night, be mistaken for the 


edge of the former. The North end of this narrow bank, bears about W. by S. from Par- 
celar Hill, and it extends parallel to the coast nearly till abreast of Parcelar Point; with the 


hill bearing from E. by N. to N. N. E., the depths on it are 13 to 16 fathoms; and on its 
The soundings inside of this bank, are mostly 19 and 20 


southern part, 18 to 21 fathoms. 
fathoms near it, shoaling to 17 fathoms close to the edge of the Shore Bank, but not always 
regular ; for around Parcelar Point, there is 20 or 21 fathoms very near the Shore Bank, the 
same depth on the southern extremity of the Channel Bank, 20 to 24 fathoms between them, 
and 26 to 30 fathoms off the South end of the Channel Bank, about 3 or 4 miles to the 


S. S$. W. of Parcelar Point. — 

To avoid all the dangers fronting the shore, betwixt Parcelar Hill and Cape Rachado, do 
not come within a derect dine joining the 2 extremes of the land, in passing the bight off 
Parcelar Hill; nor bring Parcelar Point, (the southern extreme of the land,) to the south- 
ward of S. 60° E., to keep clear of the edge of the Shoal Bank embracing the bight to the 
N. Westward of that point.. Do not approach Parcelar Point nearer than 2 miles, or rather 
give it a birth of 3 or 4 miles in passing. When Cape Rachado is seen, keep it to the east- 
ward of S. 60° E., nor bring the North extreme, (Parcelar Point,) to the westward of N. 
43° W. in passing the extensive bight between them; for these bearings will not lead you 
far outside of the shoals which stretch along its northern and middle parts. 

Cape Rachado E. S. E., is a fair mid-channel bearing throughout; when working, it may 
be brought to E. S. E. 4 S., or S. 60° E., in standing toward the shoals in the bight; and to. 
E. by S. 4 5., im standing toward the Pyramids on the eastern part of the South Sand; but 
as the channel betwixt them is not more than 8 miles wide, it would be dangerous in tra- 

When it is 


versing, to exceed these bearings of the Cape, when it appears like an island. 
approached within 34 or 4 leagues, and the low neck of land that joins it to the coast, be 
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considerably elevated from the deck, the channel becomes wider; and may then occastonally, 
be traversed with the Cape bearing from S. E. by E. to E.4S. 


FROM abreast of PARCELAR POINT in the night, at 4 or 5 miles distance, steer 
S. E. by E. for Cape Rachado, which is the course from point to point: the soundings in 
the fair track, will be generally 25 to 27 fathoms; from 35 to 40 or 44 fathoms, will be near 
the Pyramids of the South Sand; and with 17 or 18 fathoms when abreast of the shoals in 
the bight, is much nearer them than to the South Sand. This may be useful as a general 
remark, but the soundings are often irregular in the channel; for a little to the southward of 
Parcelar Point, there is 30 fathoms within 2 miles of the Shore Bank, 20 fathoms close to 
it, and from 10 to 14 fathoms, contiguous to the other patches and Bambek Shoal, more 
distant from Parcelar Point. There are also some small banks in the channel, having from 
11 to 15 fathoms water on them, although these are few, and generally in the shore side uf the 
channel. Particular care must be taken not to deepen above 36 or 38 fathoms toward the 
Pyramids that form the eastern edge of the South Sand, for the depths increase near them 
on the N. E. side to 40 or 44 fathoms, then decrease suddenly to 30, 20, 10, and 2 or 14 
fathoms upon them. If the lead is kept going, the deep soundings in the outer part of the 
channel, is a certain indication of the proximity of this part of the South Sand, when passing 
it in the night. To the N. Westward, opposite to Parcelar Hill, the depths near the edge 
of it are not so great; and when Cape Rachado is brought to bear N. E. there is thought to 
be no danger on the South Sand; for after passing the Cape a little way, the strait is said 
to be safe from side to side, excepting a bank about 6 leagues to the S. Westward of the 
Water Islands, on which the Milford grounded. It is, however, advisable not to exceed the 
distance of 4 leagues from the Malay coast, in sailing from Cape Rachado to Malacca, and 
the Cape may be passed at the distance of 1 to 6 or 7 miles, as circumstances require. 
About 2 leagues to the 8. Eastward of the Cape, there is a small bank in the channel with 
10 and 12 fathoms on it; and the depths in the offing, are irregular from 16 to 25 fathoms 
betwixt Cape Rachado and Tanjong Clin; but farther eastward, they become more regular. 


Tanjong Cin = TANJONG CLIN, or Peer Punjah, about 5 miles to the N. W. of Fisher’s Island, and 

Joining coat. 62 or 7 leagues S. E. by E. from Cape Rachado, is known by 2 or 3 trees on its extremity, 
more elevated than the others near the sea. The coast betwixt it and Cape Rachado forms 
a bight, and being rocky in several parts, with 17 and 18 fathoms not far from the shore, 
should not be approached nearer than 24 or 3 miles, for the soundings are not always re- 
gular. About 6 or 7 miles to the eastward of the cape, the entrance of Lenque River is si- 
tuated, which is a considerable river, navigable by small vessels. 

The coast about 2 leagues to the N. W. of Tanjong Clin, is lined by straggling rocks 
under water, projecting 14 or 2 miles from the shore, with 10 and 11 fathoms between some 
of them; near these, there is a large rock always above water, distant 14 or 2 miles from the 
shore, having near it 17, 18, and 19 fathoms irregular soundings. 

The Snow Forth stood in, let go her anchor in 12 fathoms during the night, when near 
high water; and after tending to the ebb, got fast aground, upon 1 of these rocks, which 
shews the impropnety of borrowing too close to the shore hereabout in the night. 


aichers tem FISHER’S ISLAND, bounding the N.W. side of Malacca Road, is low and level ; 
seutigwes = bemg encompassed, and joined to the main by foul ground, it ought not to be approached 
| under 15 fathoms toward the South end, these depths being near the edge of the shoal. 
With the extremes of the island bearing from N. 11° W. to N. 224° W., body of it N. 15° 

W. distant $a mile, Malacca Flagstaff on the Hill E.14°N., Outer Water Island S. 45° 

E., and Tanjong Clin the northern extreme N. 59° W., there is a CIRCULAR SHOAL, 


about 10 or 12 fathoms in extent, having 18 feet on it at low water spring tides, the bot- 
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tom sand and stones intermixed with mud.* To avoid this shoal, and other rocks near the 
S. E. side of Fisher’s Island, do not stand nearer to the island than 1 mile, but tack from it 
in 15 fathoms, with the lead kept briskly going, when working into Malacca Road during 


the night. The coast about Tanjong Clin, and from thence to Malacca Road, may be ap- 
proached to 14 or 15 fathoms, but it would be imprudent to go under these depths in a large 


ship, particularly in the night. 


In sailing from Cape Rachado toward Malacca, or the Water Islands, (the latter bearing To eal from 
¢ Na- 
Malacca, or 


from it about S. E. 3 E. distant 12 leagues) keep.from 3 to 6 or 7 miles off shore, In sound- chase to 
ings from 16 to 20 tathoins, which are not always regular; when well out in the offing, the tot 


depths in some parts increase to 24 or 26 fathoms, particularly opposite to Tanjong Clin, 
and Malacca. If you do not stop here, steer a course as the wind may require, to pass out- 
side of the Water Islands, at any distance thought proper, but if bound into Malacca Road, 


with the wind from the land, Fisher’s Island may be rounded within 13 mile. | 
If working into the road in the night, or approaching it from southward, when round the to sai Into 

as the road in 

the night. 


Water Islands, do not haul in too close to the rocky flat called PANJANG REEF, which 
projects about 2 miles from the shore, and extends along it to Red Island, near Malacca. 


The church and Flagstaff on the hill, bears from the West end of Panjang Reef N. 3 E., Raniene 


distant 15 mile, and from its East end N. 25° W., distant 34 miles: within 2 cable’s lengths 
ot its southern edge, there are 18 and 19 fathoms water, and 15 fathoms close to the rocks ; 
the lead is therefore no guide, if you go under 18 or 19 fathoms toward the S. Eastern edge 
of the reef. The Cartier, and Asia, returning from China in different seasons, got upon 
this reef by hauling up too soon for the road, during the night, where they lay a tide ina 
very dangerous situation; the Cartier had 44 fathoms under her stern at low water, and the 
rocks appearing above water close to her stem. Several other ships have grounded on this 
reef in the night, whilst the Shah Byramgore, barely escaped by anchoring close to the rocks f 

From 20 fathoins in the ofting, the depths decrease regularly over a bottom of soft mud 
toward the road, where the best anchorage is under 10 fathoms, with the church on the hill 
N.E by E. Fisher’s Island N. W. 3 W., and the Tuft of trees East, off the town about 
14 or 2 miles. When the depth is more than 10 fathoms, the bottom is generally stiff clay, 
requiring good cables to purchase the anchors, after they are seated in the ground ; but under 
10 fathoms the bottom is soft mud, and continues so, close to the shore. Large ships may 
anchor in from 7 to 9 fathoms; and small ones, in 6, 5, or 4 fathoms at discretion, there 
being no danger, if they should happen to ground on the soft mud bank that fronts the town. 
Do not anchor on the East side of the road, near Red Island, for the bottom is foul and 
rocky, the depth decreasing suddenly from 8 to 3 fathoms on the northern extremity of Pan- 
Jang Reef. During the S. W. monsoon, sudden hard squalls frequently blow into the road 
from the Sumatra side in the night, accompanied with much thunder, lightning and rain; 


several ships have been damaged here, by lightning, at various times. 
The tides of flood and ebb, continue to run through the road 2 hours after high and low 


* The Sarah borrowing too close, shoaled from 10 to 5 fathoms at a east ; other ships, approaching still nearer 
to Fisher's Island, have grounded on the shoal; and in 1789, I saw a snow bound from Manilla to Madras, run 
aground upon the spit which projects from Fisher's Island, by borrowing too close after weighing from Malacca 
Road. There is a narrow channel between this spit and the Circular Shoal, through which the Terpsichore fri- 


gate passed in 1803. 
he 19th of September, 1811, when steering into the road, had a cast of 5} fathoms by 


The Charles Grant on t 
borrowing toward the S. E. side of Fisher’s Island, and when the anchor was dropped, she was brought up in 8 


fathoms with the flagstaff bearing N. 55°E., Fisher's Island N. 55° W.: the boat was then sent to sound on the 
shoal spot, which was found with difficulty, being very small, and had } less 5 fathoms on it at low water; it 
bore from the ship at anchor N.640 W., distant about 4 a mile, but the motion of the boat, prevented bearings 


from being taken on the shoal. 
+ H.M.S. Trident, bearing Admiral Rainier’s flag, going into the road in a dark night, with a strong breeze, 


saw the breakers on the reef, and brought up with 2 anchors within a cable’s length of the reef in 18 fathoms, 
Itis said, that a lighthouse has been lately erected at Malacca, to guide ships into the road clear of Panjang Reef. 
Aa 


Anchorage 
in Malacca 
Road. 


he Water 
nds, 
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water on the ground ; and boats cannot get into the river after half ebb. The rise of tide is 
from 8 to 10 feet on the springs, and itruns about 2 miles per hour. The sea worm, is very 
destructive in this road, to vessels or boats which have not copper sheathing. 


Geositeot MALACCA FORT, or the Church on the Hill, is in lat. 2° 12’ N., lon. 102° 15’E., by 

ine Fort. mzan of a series of lunar observations taken by different navigators, corroborated by chrono- 
meters from Prince of Wales’ Island. This hill, on which the church is built, and where 
the colours are displayed, stands in the centre of the fort, fronting the sea on the South side 
of the river; and the town lines the sea shore on the North side the river, there being a draw 
bridge of communication. 

Country The country a few leagues inland from Malacca, is formed of undulating hills moderately 

wroues elevated, generally called Malacca Hills, and 7} leagues E. by N. 4 N. from it, there is a 
high mountain called Goonong Ledang, also Queen’s Mount, or Mount Ophir ; but the coast, 
and the land adjacent to the town, is low, and all the country is mostly covered with wood*. 

Since Malacca has been in possession of the English (and some time previously) its trade 

greatly decreased, having been drawn to Prince of Wales’ Island; but it will always be the 
most convenient port in the strait, for ships to touch at, when only water and refreshments . 

Convenient are wanted. Water is immediately sent off, on application to the master attendant; and fish, 

ee renee yams, sago, and a variety of excellent fruits, may be procured at moderate prices. 

ments _"_ Buffalos, a few hogs, and some poultry, may also be obtained, and grain imported from 
Java, Sumatra, or Bengal. Dammer for caulking, is an article of trade here, and poon spars 
for masts, brought over from Siak River, on the opposite coast of Sumatra. 

Boats may proceed into the river, about a large 2 flood ; they should steer for the Church 

on the Hill, keeping it rather on the starboard bow, and when the bar is approached, the 
channel may be discovered, by the stakes at the entrance of the river. 


7th. DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING FROM MALACCA TO SINCAPOUR 
STRAIT: COASTS, ISLANDS, BANKS, AND DANGERS. 


Water WATER ISLANDS, or FOUR BROTHERS, situated from 6 to 10 miles S. East- 

Islan’ ward of Malacca Road, are high small round islands, covered with trees, and take their 
name from the fifth, or largest one, nearest the coast, which has excellent fresh water on its 

To sallow eastern side. As the flood tide sets along the coast from Malacca Road toward these islands, 
ships leaving the road should steer well out to seaward, in order to round the outer island at 
any convenient distance, close to which, there is 17 or 18 fathoms, and 20 fathoms about 
a mile off. 

The common passage for ships, is outside of these islands, but Captain J. Lindsay’s exa- 
mination of this place, proves that small ships may occasionally pass with safety between 
some of them, if any advantage is to be had thereby. Inside of the outer island, and also 
betwixt the westernmost and the others, the passage is safe, and the depths 18 and 19 fa- 
thoms soft mud. : 

Chines be = Lhe widest channel is between the large island and the Four Brothers, were it not for a 
tween them rock or reef under water, nearly in mid-channel. When upon it in 8 feet at low water, the 
West end of the large Water Island bore N. 28° W., and Malacca Church open to the west- 


* Being situated near the equator, on the side of a strait, liable to calms, with offensive mud banks close to 
the houses, which dry every tide, and the low country around being almost an impenetrable forest ; it might na- 
turally be expected, that Malacca would thereby, be rendered an unhealthy place, and by the noxious vapours 
and exhalations arising from the woods. It is, however, the most healthy place known in India, so near to the 
equator ; of which, the venerable inhabitants, daily seen in the streets, are sufficient proofs. 
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ward of it 19291’ by sextant, the N. E. end of the Large Island N. 4 W., the westernmost 
Brother, W. S. W., and the small island or point to the eastward of the southernmost Brother, 
just appearing over the rocky point ot the East end of the Middle Brother, bearing then S. $ 
E. There is a good passage on either side of this rock, in 18 and 19 fathoms water ; and it 
may be avoided, by keeping either the Middle Brother, or the Large Island a-board ; for the 
rock is about 1 mile from the South East end of the latter, and nearly the same distance from 
the Middle Brother. After passing through this channel, the depth will decrease to 10 or 
12 fathoms on the mud bank fronting the coast to the eastward of -the islands, on which 
there is no danger. | 
Vessels coming from the eastward, to pass through this channel, may keep the South end 
of the Large Water Island N. W., or more westerly, until they shut in the southernmost 
Brother with the 2 others; or they may steer for the N.Easternmost Brother, and pass it at 
4 a mile distant, not bringing the westernmost Brother to the southward of W.S. W. 3 S. 
until past the Middle Brother, which may be approached within 100 yards without danger. 


OUTER WATER ISLAND, bears S. E. from Malacca Road, distant 9 or 10 miles; To sait trom 
in passing it with a working wind, do not stand above 4 leagues to the S. Westward, for the water 
Three Fathoms Bank on which the Milford grounded, is thought to lie about 6 leagues S. W. s\titward, 
from these islands; and a few miles farther to the north-westward, we shoaled suddenly in the 
Anna, from 28 to 8 fathoms, and tacked. After rounding the Water Islands, the coast may 
be approached to 12 or 13 fathoms in working, until past Mount Mora; the Sumatra coast 
may also be approached occasionally to 14 fathoms, in this part of the strait; but it is best 
to keep nearest the Malay side, to prevent getting outside of the Long Bank in the middle of 


the strait, to the South of Mount Formosa. 


MOUNT MORA, or MOAR, in Jat. 1°59’ N., bearing E. by S. about 8 leagues from jroune sore 
the Outer Water Island, is an insolated hill near the sea, covered with wood, just visible from 2"4,2¢,, 
Malacca Road. ‘Tanjong Tor, the contiguous point of land, bears about E.S. E. from the ™- 
Outer Water Island, and with the whole of the coast in this space, is low level land, having 
several small rivers falling into the sea. The coast from thence to Formosa river, continues 
low and woody, and the whole of the opposite land of Sumatra, is low, and covered with trees. 


MOUNT FORMOSA, in lat. 1°49’ N., lon. 102° 56’ E., or 41 miles East from Malacca geo. site of 
by chronometers, is the highest summit of a group of undulating mountains near the sea, and Purrss, 
is just discernible from the Water Islands. he western end of this mount, forms the bluff ©*27"4 
point of land called Point Sizan, on the East side of the entrance of Formosa river, which 
extends a considerable way into the country. Abreast of this river, there is an extensive Formos 
shval called FORMOSA BANK, on which the Murad-bux shoaled to 24 fathoms, in 1800. °"“ 
The Asia steering along shore to the S. Eastward in 12 and 14 fathoms with the land wind, 
shoaled suddenly, and grounded on this bank in June 1803, where she lay a tide. When 
aground in 24 fathoms at low water, Formosa Peak bore N. E. by E.4 E., entrance of For- 
mosa river N. E. 4 E., Mount Mora, N. W. by N., western extreme of the land N. W. by 
W. off Formosa river 5 or 6 miles, which appears to be the shoalest part of the bank, and 
consists of black sand. This dangerous part of the bank, seems to be connected to Point 
Sizan by a spit of shoal water, from which it is distant about 4 miles, and nearly equal dis- 
tance from the point on the other side of Formosa River. From the shoalest part of the 
bank, a spit extends a great way to N. Westward, with 5, 6, and 7 fathoms water on it, 
which probably reaches to the shore a little eastward of Tanjong Tor, or about S. S. E. from 
Mount Mora. Betwixt the bank and the shore, there are regular soundings, 10 and 12 fa- 
thoms soft ground ; when the Asia floated, she was drifted inside of the bank by a squall, 


and steered 3 miles to the N.W. along its inner edge, in 8 and 9 fathoms, then crossed it in 
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5 fathoms with the western extreme bearing N.W.4 W., Mount Mora N. W. by N., 
Mount Formosa E. by N. 4 N., and a little hill near the shore with a peaked suminit N.N. E. 
4 E. On the outer edges of the bank, the depths decrease suddenly, but the lead if kept 
briskly going, will indicate its proximity, and give warning to tack. 

About 5 miles W. N. W. from Formosa Bank, there is a small bank of 10 to 8 fathoms, 
having 18 and 17 fathoms between it and the shore. The Autelope, had 2 casts of 8 fa- 
thoms sand on this bank, with Mount Formosa bearing E.4.N., Mount Mora N. by W.,, 
bluff end of Formosa Hills forming Point Sizan E. by N., off shore about 8 miles, and in 
crossing toward the shore had 18 fathoms. T'rom Mount Mora about S. W., and 33 or 4 
leagues off the Sumatra shore, we shoaled in the Anna from 25 to 11 fathoms upon a bank, 
and deepened regularly when over it to 23 fathoms, then shoaled again to 11 fathoms, where 
we tacked about 4 miles from the coast of Sumatra. These small banks in the fair channel, 
here, and in other parts of the strait, with from 9 to 14 fathoms on them, may sometimes 
cause anxiety to persons unacquainted, when not certain of their situation in the night. 


PULO PISANG, in lat. 1°28’ N., Jon. 103° 16’ E., or 61 miles East from Malacca, 
by chronometer, is of middling height, covered with wood, and composed of 3 hummocks ; 
the central part being of a round form, and rather more elevated than the other hummocks, 
may be seen 8 or 9 leagues. It lies about 4 or 5 miles from the coast, and is connected to 
it by an extensive mud-bank, over which there is said to be a channel with 3 or 4 fathoms 
water, fit for small vessels. Close to the East side of Pulo Pisang, there is 2 round islets, 
and 2 others of similar aspect, contiguous to its western side. On the largest of these, fresh 
water may be sometimes procured. The coast fronting the sea betwixt Mount Formosa and 
Pulo Pisang, is low and woody, excepting Battoo Baloo, a small round mount near the sea, 
rather more than half way from Formosa toward Pisang. ; 

The coast from Mount Formosa to Pulo Pisang, and from thence to Pulo Cocob, is lined 
by a shoal mud bank, projecting 3 and 4 miles off shore; and 2 leagues to the N. W. of | 
Pisang, it stretches out near 5 miles, leaving a space of good soundings nearer the island, 
which is steep to, on the N. W. and West sides. On the edge of this shore bank, the depths 
decrease suddenly from 10 or 9, to 6, 5, and 4 fathoms, to the N. W. of Pisang; and from 
12 or 11, to 4, 3, and 2 fathoms to the S. Eastward of that island, being here, more steep and 
dangerous. | 

It may be observed as a general rule, that on the edges of the shore banks throughout th 
strait, the depths decrease suddenly ; and also on the edges of those in the offing. 


PISANG BANKS, exclusive of that lining the coast last mentioned, are éhree in number 
betwixt it and the coast of Sumatra. The first, called the FAIR CHANNEL BANK, 
extends parallel to the coast, in the direction of the channel; and lies a little nearer to the 
Shore Bank than to the Long Middle Bank. Mount Formosa bears about North from its 
northern extremity, and Pulo Pisang about North from its southern extreme; the depths on 
it are generally from 8 to 11 fathoms, and the least water known, is 64 to 7 fathoms in two 
places near its South end, with Pulo Pisang bearing E. by N. and N. E. by N., from 4 to 5 
miles. There appear to be some small gaps in this bank, as I have crossed over it with the 
lead going, and had not shoal soundings; but these gaps are very narrow, for ships making 
tong tacks across the channel generally get soundings from 8 to 1} or 1@ fathoms in cross- 
ing over the bank, which is a good guide in the night. The depths betwixt this bank and the 
Shore Bank, are 13 to 20 fathoms; and between it and the Long Middle Bank, generally 
from 16 to 24 fathoms, but not always regular. . | : 


LONG MIDDLE BANK, distant 6 or 7 miles outside of the Fair Channel Bank, and 
extending parallel to it and the coast, is situated nearly in mid-strait between the Malay and 
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Sumatra shores. From its N. Western extremity, which is the shoalest part, Mount For- 
mosa bears N. by E. $ E., and Pulo Pisang E. 4S. to E.2S.; and from thence to the North 
end of the Great Carimon, it 1s a continued narrow bank, having 34 and 4 fathoms at low 
water on its N. Western extremity, 4 and 5 tathoms on its middle part, and 62 to 8 fathoms 
on its S, Eastern part toward the Carimons. With Mount Formosa bearing N. by E. 4 E. 
and Pulo Pisang E. ¥8., we anchored in 4} fathoms, and the least water found in sounding 
around with the boats, was 34 fathoms at low water, soft ground. 

The Dublin had 34$ and 32 tathoms at low water upon it, Mount Formosa bearing N. by 
E.., which was the least water found, the bottom soft, excepting a cast or two of sand. 

The Nottingham had three casts of 44 fathoms, crossing over the bank, with Mount For- 
mosa N. 4 W., and Pulo Pisang E.4N., and as it was not far from high water at the time, 
the depth in this place is probably about 3? fathoms at low water. 

This Long Middle Bank, can hardly be considered dangerous, for it consists mostly of soft 
muddy bottom, with seldom less than 4 fathoms water on it; excepting the N. Western part, 


where there are some patches of 34 or 33 fathoins at low water, over a bottom of hard black 


A ship drawing 21 or 22 feet water, might probably touch at low 


sand mixed with mud. 
In a ship 


tide on these patches, but this will seldom or never happen, with proper care. 
drawing 20 and 21 feet water, I have frequently crossed over this bank in different parts, 
without apprehending any danger. It is, however, best to keep in the proper channel, be- 
twixt it and the Malay shore. Both it and the Fair Channel Bank are narrow, but of 


great length. 


SUMATRA BANK, or third in number from that adjoining to the Malay shore, 13 si- samatra 

tuated to the southward of the North part of the Long Middle Bank, about half way between One 

it and the Sumatra shore. This bank is very imperfectly known, for few ships approach the 

Sumatra coast in this part of the strait. In 1787, the Locko grounded upon it, in 24 fa- 

thoms at low water, sand and mud, with Mount Formosa bearing N. by E. 10 or 12 leagues, 

Pulo Pisang E. N. E. about 8 leagues, off the Suinatra shore about 3 leagues. Before 

grounding, she passed over a bank of 4 fathoms, with Mount Formosa bearing N. $ E., and 

Pulo Pisang E. N. E. When she floated, they steered N. E., with the boats sounding a- 

head, shvaled from 5 to 3% fathoms, and then deepened to 16 fathoms in the channel betwixt 

the Sumatra Bank and the Long Middle Bank. | , 
As the Locko passed over several shoal spots, it may be inferred, that this bank, adjacent 

to the Sumatra coast, is not a continued regular bank, but consists of separated shoal patches. 

_ Ifa ship, in proceeding past Formosa Bank in the night, should, by giving it a wide birth, zo pass be 

ect far out in the offing, and at day-light find herself to the southward of the Long Middle tine?" 

Bank, she may continue to sail along the outside of it: or if the wind is contrary, she may gan” 

work to the S. Eastward betwixt it and the Sumatra Bank, there being a safe channel be- 

tween them, with soundings of 16 to 19 fathoms, shoaling quick on the edge of either bank. 

It will be prudent to work nearest the edye of the Long Middle Bank, as the Sumatra Bank 

is not so well known, nor so safe to borrow upon; and when Pulo Pisang is brought to bear 

about N. E by E., she may cross over the Long Middle Bank ; for on this part of it, she 

will have 54, 6, or 7 fathoms, in crossing over it to the eastward, to regain the proper channel. 


PULO PISANG, bears E. 32°S., 66 or 67 miles from the Outer Water Island ; and to sail rom 
when abreast of the latter, at 1 to 3 or 4 miles distance, a S. E. by E. course will carry you istanuw 
about the same distance outside of the bank that fronts Formosa River, if not affected by *°""""* 
lateral tides. The flood sets generally fair through the strait from the Water Islands to the 
Carimons, and the ebb in the opposite direction, about 2 miles per hour on the springs, 


When Mount Formosa is brought to bear about N. E., keep within 3, or at most 4 leagues 
of the Malay coast, to prevent falling to the southward of the North end of the Long Middle 
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Bank. If the weather is clear, and Pulo Pisang discerned, keep it between E. by S. 4S. and 
E.S. E. 3 S., until Mount Formosa is brought to bear North or N. by W., in working be- 
twixt the North end of the Long Middle Bank and the coast. Pulo Pisang may be brought 
to bear S. E. by E., in standing toward the edge of the bank that lines the coast betwixt it 
and Mount Formosa, excepting about 2 leagues to the N. W. of that island, it forms an 
elbow, and should not be borrowed on-so close; for there, 5 fathoms is found on the verge 
of it with Pulo Pisang bearing E. 34°S.; but when nearer Pisang, the outer islet may be 
brought to bear S. by E. or South. When Mount Formosa is brought to bear N. by W., 
Pulo Pisang may occasionally be brought to bear E.45S. or East, in standing toward the 
Long Middle Bank. The channel is generally 33 to 4 leagues broad, and the soundings in 
crossing over the Fair Channel Bank, will be a guide in working through the channel during 
the night 5 or you may stand into 10 or 12 fathoms on the edge of the Shore Bank, and off 
to 18 or 20 fathoms. In day-light, when abreast of Mount Formosa, and Pulo Pisang be vi- 
sible bearing E. 8S. E. or E.S. E. | 8., steer for it; either of these bearings, will carry you 
nearly in mid-channel, between the Long Middle Bank and the shore. When Pulo Pisang 
draws near, its western side, and the 2 islets off it, may be approached within 4 a mile if 
thought proper, as they are bold close to, with 13 and 15 fathoms within a cable's length of 
them; and in standing off shore about 34 leagues from the island, you will be close to, or 
upon the 8S. E, part of the Long Middle Bank, where there is 6 or 64 fathoms on it. In 
working, when passing Pulo Pisang, tack about 14 or 2 miles from it, in 14 to 17 fathoms, 
and stand not off from it above 3 leagues. 


Puiococos, PULO COCOB, .bearing from Pulo Pisang about S. E. $ E., distant 5 leagues, is a low 

costund flat island close to the Malay shore, which may be known by the trees on its N. W. side, 

mut bank: being of a bright green colour, low, and resembling grass ; but those on its South end, are 
tall erect poon trees, like those on the adjoining coast, from which it is perceived to be sepa- 
rated by a creek or narrow strait, when the bluff S. E. point of Pulo Cocob that forms the 
entrance of the strait is bearing N. 16° W. ‘The coast betwixt Pulo Pisang and Pulo Co- 
cob, is lined by a shoal mud bank, with small gaps in it, and projecting spits, which should 
not be approached under 12 fathoms, for it 1s generally steep to, from 11 or 12 fathoms. 
The Gunjavar shoaled suddenly from 14 to 5 fathoms on the edge of it, a little to the S. E. 
of Pulo Pisang; she had 3 fathoms in stays, and touched the ground, the outermost islet off 
Pisang bearing N. W. 4 W., the innermost one N.N. W. 3 W., distant 2 or 3 miles from 
Pulo Pisang. - | 

to ssit from DO not bring the outer islet off Pulo Pisang to the westward of N. W., until 4 or 5 miles 

Polo Hissae past Pisang, in standing toward the shore bank; the western part of Pisang may then be 

gepear brought to bear occasionally N. W., in working toward Pulo Cocob, or stand no nearer the 
shore than 11 or 12 fathoms. | 

In the fair channel, between Pulo Pisang and the Little Carimon, the depth is mostly from 

16 to 18 fathoms, differing very little, until the water shoals on the edges of the banks that 
bound it on either side: when the N. Eastern Brother is on with the North end of the Little 
Carimon, or nearly so, itis a good mark to tack from the South side of the channel, for the 
depths begin ¢hen to decrease quickly on the S. E. end of the Long Middle Bank, when under 
13 fathoms. In working during the night, keep the lead briskly going, and do not borrow 
under 13 or 14 fathoms on. either side; with a fair wind, keep in 17 to 19 fathoms about 
mid-channel. — — : 


Little Cw, LITTLE CARIMON, bearing from the highest part of Pulo Pisang S. 25° E., about 7, 
the Brubers. or 74 leagues, is a high bold island, rising to a peak in the centre, covered with trees, and its 
North end is in lat. 1°84’ N. The round islets, called the Brothers, lie to the N. W. of it, 

__ the 2 outermost about 3 miles off, are situated near each other ; the other, of similar appear- 
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ance, lies within a mile of the Carimon, and is not so soon discerned as the 2 outer ones. 
About 2 miles to the southward of the Brothers, there is a rock above water, not far off the 


Great Carimon, and entirely out of the track of ships. 


GREAT CARIMON, has on its North end 2 high peaked hills, and from thence it con- Great co 
sists of low level land, extending about 3 leagues in a S. S. Easterly direction toward the ”””” 
strait of Durian, nearly joining to the northern extremity of Sabon; and its North end, is 
separated from the Little Carimon, only by a narrow gut. Near the West side of the Great 
Carimon, there are several low islands of various sizes. 

The Brothers and Little Carimon are bold to approach, with soundings of 18 to 22 fathoms 
near them, and generally 17 or 18 fathoms in mid-channel betwixt the Little Carimon and 
the S_ E. point of Pulo Cocob, from which it bears S. 15° W., distant 9 or 10 miles: the 
depths are nearly the same from mid-channel, close to the edge of the bank that projects out 
from the Malay shore to the distance of 14 mile; and it stretches from Pulo Cocob entrance, 


to the eastward around Tanjong Boulus. 


TANJONG BOULUS, or BOORO, in lat. 1° 15’N., about 4 miles 5. Eastward from tanjose 
the South end of Pulo Cocob, and 3 leagues N. E. by N. from the Little Carimon, is the ”~’ 
southernmost extremity of the Malay peninsula, and of the continent of Asia: it is a broad 
point of semi-circular low land, having high trees on its western side; and low, bright green 
mangroves to the eastward. Inland, to the northward of Tanjong Boulus, there is an isolated 


mount called Pontiana; all the adjacent country is low. _ 
The mud bank that extends from Pulo Cocob entrance, around Tanjong Boulus, is stee pail ie ae 
to, on the outer edge, and projects about 14 or 2 miles from the shore. The Milford b«. 
ages on it in 1786. His Majesty’s ship Dedaigneuse, in company with the fleet from | 
hina, in January 1805, steering W. by N., grounded upon it in the night: she had 8 feet 
fathoms under the stern, and the anchor laid out with £ of a 


water over the starboard bow, 5 
cable in an E.S. E. direction to heave the ship off by, was in 17 fathoms water. When a- 


ground, the N. W. end of Little Carimon bore S. 50° W., South end of it S. 33° W., North 
Brother W. 28° S., the S. W. end of Pulo Cocob N. 57° W., North side of it N. 48° W., the 
Eastern rounding of Tanjong Boulus N. 58° E., its Western rounding N. 46° W., the limit 
between the low green mangroves to the eastward and the high trees westward, bearing 
North, off the nearest part of the shore about 14 mile. Abreast of Pulo Cocob opening, 
the mud bank projects a little farther from the shore; and 14 or 15 fathoms is near the verge 


of it in that part. 
From Tanjong Boulus, the coast trends to the N. Eastward, having near it, Isle Cobra, 

or Snake Island, on the West side of the entrance of Sincapour Old Strait, which is formed ov stesie of 

between it and Tooly Island to the S. E. This strait is from 4 a mile to 14 mile broad, with ir the ton 

soundings of 5 or 6, to 10 fathoms; it is bounded on the South side by the island Tooly, the iru 

large island Sincapour, and their contiguous islands; and on the North side by the island 

Salat Boora, and the main. Betwixt the East point of Sincapour Island and Johore Hill, 

the eastern mouth of the Old Strait communicates with the large strait, now in general use ; 

the former being more contracted, with strong tides, is now seldom chosen by any ship.* 


* Captain Benners, in an American ship, went into the eastern entrance of the Old Strait, a few years back, 
and anchored at Johore in search of pepper. At leaving that place, he passed to the westward through the Old 
Strait, backed and filled with the tide most of the way, and had no less water than 5 fathoms, regular soundings. 

Inside of the anchorage at the East part of St. Johns, there 1s a narrow passage into the Old Strait, through 
which Capt, Robert Scott came, when passenger in a Buggess Proa from Gooty, on the East coast of Borneo, 
bound to Prince of Wales’ Island in 1797; and for which, he gives the following directions, 

If you intend to proceed through the passage within St. Johns, steer into the bight till you open the strait's 
ih which is very narrow, but deep; having entered it, keep in mid-channel till through, then steer for a 


mouth, 
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Course trom FROM abreast of Tanjong Boulus, at 3 or 4 miles distance, the course is about E. S. E. 
Houluste to pass on the North side of Tree Island, and to round the Rabbit and Coney at the en- 
ind.” trance of Sincapour Strait; this must however, depend greatly on the direction of the wind 
= and tide, the latter being very irregular hereabout, occasioned by the various islands and 
channels, and the meeting of the tides. Because, the flood from the Bay of Bengal, con- 
tinues to set through the strait to the Carimons, and about Tree Island, it meets the flood 
tide which comes from the China Sea by the strait of Sincapour, producing a division of 
tides in this place. About Tree Island, the tide sometimes sets fair through the channel, 
about W. N. W. and E.S. E., 5 or 6 hours each way; and at other times, 6 hours in | di- 
rection, and 12 or 18 hours in the opposite direction, very irregular. It sometimes sets 
about N. W. and S. E., frequently North and South m a direct line across the channel, be- 
twixt the Straits of Durian and the West entrance of the Old Strait of Sincapour. After 
getting 8 or 9 miles to the eastward ot the Little Carimon, it is prudent in the night to an- 
chor, for it would then be very dangerous to pass Tree Island, on account of the uncertainty 


of the tides, unless Barn Island is distinctly seen, and its bearing obtained correctly. 


8th, SINCAPOUR STRAIT; DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING THROUGH IT, 
INTO THE CHINA SEA. 


Sincapour SINCAPOUR STRAIT, (called Governor’s Strait, or New Strait, by the French and 

“7 Portuguese) may be considered to commence at Tree Island, which is the first danger in the 
approach to it, and where the channel becomes narrow; from thence, it extends about 17 
leagues to Pedro Branco, situated at its eastern entrance. 


treetstend, TREE ISLAND or BANK, in lat. 1°73’ N., bearing from the North end of the Little 
Carimon East a little southerly distant about 5 or 5¢ leagues, and from the Coney off the 
South end of Barn Island W. 9°S. distant 5 or 6 miles, is a bank of rocks and sand very 
little elevated above the sea at high water, having on it 2 small trees or bushes, separated 
from each other. From the West and N.W. part, a reef or spit projects a considerable 
way, on the extremity of which you will shoal the water when passing near, and it ought not 
to be approached under 13 or 14 fathoms. 

to pass it In clear weather during the day, the North Peak of the Great Carimon on with the South 
Point of Little Carimon, is a fair mark for passing Tree Island; but in dark weather, or 
when passing it with clear weather in the night, Barn Zsland is the best guide. 

The South end of Barn Island kept E. by S., is a mid-channel bearing, in passing Trec 

Island. With a working wind, do not near the shoal on the North side of the channel, 
more than to bring the South end of Barn Island E.S. E., nor approach Tree Island nearer, 
than to have the same bearing E.5°S. Abreast of the N.E. point of Tree Island, we had 
13 and 14 fathoms, being near it, with the South end of Barn Island bearing E. 3°S.; but 
it should not be brought to the Eastward of E. 5° S. or E. 4°S., when abreast of the N. W. 
end of Tree Island. 


Red stand = RED ISLAND, distant about 24 miles S. E. by E. from Tree Island, and S. 46° W., 4 
thers. - 


small sandy island with a tree on it, which leave on your left hand about } a mile; afterward, keep near the star- 
board shore till you open the mouth of the narrow strait leading into the Old Strait of Sincapour, and keep nearly 
in mid channel, as both sides are fronted by some sunken rocks. After getting in, there are 5 and 6 fathoms all 
through the strait ; and when clear out, you will see the North part of the Little Carimon bearing W. by N., steer 
then about W. S. W. 4 S., till past panyons Boulus, and afterward steer for Pulo Pisang. If chased by an enemy, 
this passage might be tried, and should you not like to venture the whole of the way, you might probably save 
your vessel by getting inside of this strait, although it is too narrow for large ships. 
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miles from the Coney, is small, with a beach of red sand, and covered with green trees: 
The Brothers, about 14 mile S. E. by S. from Red Island, are @ islands near each other, 
covered with trees; the northern 1 called Long Island, is largest and low, the other or Round 


Brother, is small, and considerably elevated. | 
_ There is a passage to the southward of Tree Island, and betwixt it and Red Island, Passage ve 
through which the ship La Paix, Capt. Wright, sailed on her voyage from Bengal to China, sures” 
in July, 1805. They carried soundings of 15 and 20 fathoms to the southward of Tree Is- pen 


land, and shoaled to 8 fathoms soft bottom when abreast of Red Island, about $ a mile: 


distant. . 3 . 
A shoal is said to lie about 2 leagues E.S.E. 3 S. from the North end of the Little Ca- srous prota 
rimon, and W. 19°S. from Barn Island; but the rock now to be described, were there no «fe. 


other dangers, makes the passage pursued by the La Paix, very unsafe. 

In December, 1811, the Charlotte, with several other ships under convoy of H. M.S. 
Clorinda from China, rounded the Coney in,the night, and the wind being scant from the 
northward, in hauling up for the Carimon, they fell to leeward of ‘Tree Island,* which was 
seen on the weather bow. At this time, most of the ships tacked, but the Charlotte grounded 
on the KENT ROCK, which is about 20 feet square, having on it 2} fathoms, with 54 KentRock. 
and 6 fathoms all round, deepening to 8, 10, 15, 17, and 35 fathoms at a small distance to 
the N. Eastward of it. When upon the rock, Tree Island bore from N. 63° W. to N. 85° W., 
Red Island 8S. 57° E., just touching the East end of Long Island, Round Island S. 51° E., 
the Rabbit a sail’s breadth open with St. John’s N. 67° E., Coney N. 72° E., Barn Island 
N. 54° E. to N.65° E. She lay on the rock till high water, then floated off, and when 
aground on it, the tide ran past her about 4 knots to the southward; whilst the other ships, 


and the frigate at anchor within 2 cables’ lengths of the rock, experienced a tide only of 1 


knot per hour. | , 
This appears to be the same rock, on which the ship Mandarian was lost the year before, 
In the Kent’s 


and it seems to have been known to English navigators at an early period. 
journal, February, 1708, 1s the following remark, ‘‘after rounding the Rabbit and Coney 
close, came no nearer Tree Island, (probably Red Island,) than 30 fathoms, being the lee 
side, and an ugly rock in the channel, which I have struck upon formerly, is unknown to 
most persons which come this way: its about 3 miles Kast from the easternmost single tree 


on the Sandy Island,” (Tree Island.) 


SULTAN'S SHOAL, on which the ship of this name grounded in 1789, has only 3 feet 
rocks on the shoalest part at low water; near the edge of it, there are from 3 to 4, 5, and 6 
fathoms, and about a cable’s length off it, 12 fathoms. When aground on it, the North end 
of the Little Carimon bore W. by S. $S., an island near the old strait entrance N. W. b 
N. Northerly, the South end of Barn Island E. S. E. $8., and the Rabbit and Coney just 


open, distant about 6 miles. This shoal is about 5 miles N. Westward from Barn Island, 
g the only danger known 


and nearly the same distance to the northward of Tree Island, being 
on the North side of the channel between Tanjong Boulus and Barn Island. 

The soundings in the fair channel between Tree Island and the Sultan’s Shoal, are irre- techrte 
gular, from 15 to 25 fathoms; generally 14 to 16 fathoms near Tree Island, deepening thon“ 
to 22 and 24 fathoms in the North side of the channel, until the decrease is sudden to 12 
and 8 fathoms on the edge of the Sultan’s Shoal. In that* part of the channel comprised be- 


Saltan’s 
Shoal. 


* After rounding the Coney in the Gunjavar, in 1789, and hauling up W.N. W. with the wind at North, the 
night became very dark, lost sight of Barn Island: we thought the tide was setting fair through the channel to 


the W. N. W., but having lost the lead, the first cast after preparing another, was 5 fathoms; the helm was in- 
stantly put down, and the anchor let go when the ship came head to the wind, and found the tide setting South, 
At day-light, we had not room to cast until the wind shifted, being withur a cable’s length of the rocks pro- 


jecting from the S, E. end of Tree Island. 
Bb 
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twixt Tree Island and Barn Island, the depths are mostly from 16 to 9 fathoms, but there 
are some banks of 64, 7, 8, and 9 fathoms im the fair channel, proper for anchorage; and ou 
the West side of Barn Island, at ? to 14 mile off it, there is good anchorage in 8 to ?! fa- 
thoms out of the stream, where ships may stop tide, or anchor during the night. 


BARN ISLAND,” bearing E. +N. 7 or 73 leagues from the North end of the Little 
Carimon, and E. by N. 4 N. 5 miles from Tree Island, is moderately elevated, of a square 
level aspect, covered with trees, and discernible at 5 leagues distance ; it is bold to approach 
on the West side to 8 or 10 fathoms, about 4 or ? of a mile off, but the shore is rocky at 
low water, in landing with a boat. 


ALIGATOR ISLAND, nearly joins to the N. W. end of Barn Island, the space be- 
tween them affording no passage for ships; it is about the same size and height as Barn Is- 
land, of a sloping form, 1 end lower than the other: this island may be approached on the 
S. W. side occasionally to 9 or 10 fathoms, about ¢ of a mile, or I mile off.- To the north- 
ward of it, there is another island, eastward of the Sultan’s Shoal : and all these islands, ex- 
tending from Barn Island to the entrance of the Old Strait, and to St. John’s, are united by 
reefs and dangers, mostly covered at high water. 


RABBIT and CONEY, are 2 small round islets, connected with the S. E. end of Barn 
Island by a reef of rocks partly dry at low water; the Coney or outermost, is the smallest, 
distant from the point of Barn Island about 3 a mile. The Rabbit is on with the centre of 
Barn Island bearing N. 51° W., the Coney is on with it N. 33° W., and these islets are on 
with each other bearing N. 19° E. 

Ships keep near the Coney in passing, as the depths within 2 cables’ lengths of it are from 
20 to 25 fathoms. In working here, do not stand far over toward the South Shore, in case 
of falling calm; for the water 1s, deep on that side, with a rocky bottom unfavorable for an- 
chorage, and some dangers exist, not visible at high water. 

When in mid-channel between Tanjong Boulus and the Little Carimon, in 17 to 20 fa- 
thoms water, steer E. S. E. or S. Eastward, as the prevailing wind and tide require, observing 
to bring the North point of Little Carimon W.4S., or to draw gradually the North Peak 
of Great Carimon in one with the South point of Little Carimon, bearing about W. by S. 4 
S., which will carry you about 2 miles to the North of Tree Island. If the wind is sou- 
therly, borrow toward it to 14 fathoms, about a mile distant, (but no nearer) which will favor 
you in rounding the Rabb't and Coney. The South end of Barn Island kept E. 4S., 1s the 
best guide in passing Tree Island with a southerly wind ; E. by S. is the mid-channel bearing ; 
and in working, you may traverse with it bearing from E. 5° S. to E.S. E., in passing between 
Tree Island and the Sultan's Shoal. Having passed Tree Island, a S. Easterly course 
should be steered, to round the Coney at from 2 cables’ lengths to 1 or 1} mile distant; or 
if the wind and tides are adverse, or a dark night coming on, anchor to the westward of Barn 
Island, out of the strength of the tides. 


ST. JOHN’S South Point, or the small islets close to, and appearing as part of that 
island, bear from the Coney E. 25° N., distant 11 miles. A direct line, or strait course be- 
tween them, is the fair track along the North side of the channel, in irregular soundings 
mostly from 18 to 30 fathoms, sand and gravel, or rotten rock, where you may anchor occa- 
sionally ; but the South side of the strait, must be avoided, the depths there being great, and 
the bottom rocky and dangerous. St. John’s is composed of 2 moderately elevated sloping is- 
lands, extending North and South, separated by a narrow gut, with 4 fathoms water in it quite 


_ © Called Square Island, or Passage Island, by the French. 
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through; and they appear as { island, with a regular convex outline, until close to their sou- 
thern extreme, when the gap between them is perceived. Close to the South point of each, 
there is a small islet, which are steep to, having 18 to 25 fathoms within a cable's length of 
them. About a mile, or rather less, to the westward of the South point of St. John’s, there 
are 2 small round islands, with 20 or 25 fathoms near them on the S. E. side, but rocks 


join them to the northward. 


MIDDLE ISLAND, situated on the North side of the channel, rather nearer to St. John’s Mitte 
than to the Coney, is a low green island, with others extending from it to the N. Westward. 
A spit or prong, projects from the S. E. end of Middle Island ; and to the E.S. Eastward 
about a large mile from it, there is a Reef of Rocks always covered, except at very low Reet near it, 
tides, some points of the rocks being then just discernible, even with the surface of the water. 
There is deep water inside of this reef, for the Carron, and other ships returning from China 
in 1804, after passing from St. John’s toward the Coney in the might, got on the North 
side of it, having bauled over too much in the North side of the channel. The reef being a 
steep coral wall on that side, the Carron rubbed against it without receiving any damage. 
Some of the Europe I’leet from China in 1809, also got within this reef during the night; 
and the ship Dart struck on it, by standing too far over to the northward in working. ‘The Other reets 
South point of St. John’s kept E. N. E. 3 N., carries a ship clear of it to the southward, sie of the 
The North side of the channel between Barn Island and Middle Island, is bounded mostly : 


by shoals and coral reefs, partly dry at low water. 


DANGERS in the South side of the channel, are Ist, a reef of rocks about 3% or 4 miles Dangers in 
to the S. Eastward of the Coney, always covered, except at low water it is partly visible, site orit. 
The Snow Forth anchored in 40 fathoms about $ a mile from this reef, and was obliged to 


cut from her anchor, it having hooked a rock. 


BUFFALO ROCK, about 4 miles N. Eastward froin the former, bears East or E. 1° B¥°*ec™ 
N. from the Coney 6 or 64 miles, from the South point of St. John’s S. 34° W. about 54 
miles, and from the centre of Middle Island S. 23° E. distant 4 miles, being situated nearly 
in mid-strait betwixt the latter island and the southern shore. Jt is a black rock about the 
size of a long boat, always seen above water, with soundings of 40 to 60 fathoms around. 
The ship Soliman Shah, having got over on that side of the strait during light winds, was 
drifted by the tide close to the Buffalo Rock, and let go her anchor in 60 fathoms, from 
which she cut when a breeze sprung up, to keep clear of the danger. Betwixt the Buffalo 
Rock and the reef off the S. E. end of Middle Island, 1s the narrowest part of the strait; it 
is prudent in working here, to keep nearest the North side of the channel, making short 
tacks, and not to deepen above 30 or 34 fathoms toward the Buffalo Rock, and the South 


side of the strait. 


TWO LEDGES OF ROCKS, bearing S. 49° E. and S. 45° E. from the gap, o 
South point of St. John’s, distant 5 or 54 miles, and about 2 leagues eastward from the Buf- © 
falo Rock, lie near each other, and part of them is always visible above water. There are 
overfalls, and shoal water near them to the N. E. and Eastward, which with the dangers be- 
fore mentioned, make it prudent to avoid the South side of the strait, until several miles to 


the eastward of St. John’s.* 


* It has been said, that recently an American ship passed along the South side of the strait, betwixt it and the 
Buffalo Rock, and these ledges to the S. E. of St. John’s, without discovering any other dangers; but there is 
great reason to think, that the bottom is generally rocky on that side, and the tides very irregular, occasioned by 


the various inlets among the islands which form it; the passage along it, must therefore be narrow, intricate, and 
dangerous, and ought not to be attempted. Even were it surveyed, the northern channel being wider, would 
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THE TIDES set fair through the channel about E. N. E. and W.S. W. between the 
Coney and St. John’s, frequently very rapid, with eddies on the springs. ‘Their velocity 
when strongest, is from 4 to 43 miles per hour, making it unpleasant to anchor here in large’ 
ships when the weather is unsettled in the night, particularly if unacquainted. When the 
weather is favorable, and the tides moderate, you may conveniently anchor in any part of the 
North side of the channel, betwixt the Coney and St. John’s, should calms or other circum- 
stances render it necessary to stop tide; but the best anchorage is fronting Middle Island, 
upon a bank of rotten rock and course sand, having soundings on it from 15 to 18 fathoms. 


Howtoactit If at anchor during the night, the weather becomes squally, making a ship sheer about 
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with a strong tide, and part her cable, do not let go another anchor, except it be very dark ; 
but run as the wind permits, either round the Coney, and anchor to the westward of Barn 
Island, out of the tide; or round the South point of St. John’s, and anchor on the East side 
of it, in 12 to 16 fathoms. With the body of this island bearing from W. S. W. to S. W. 
by W., about 13 or 2 miles off the beach, the anchorage is good, upon a bank of mud, where 
the tide is very weak, being broken by the Island St. John’s. In approaching this an- 
chorage, reduce sail in time, as the depths in coming from the eastward, decrease quickly 
from 30 and 26, to 16 fathoms on the bank, and it would be imprudent to anchor under 12 
or 14 fathoms, particularly in the night, for shoal water and rocky bottom, stretch out from 
the North end of St. John’s. Here, or on Barn Island, firewood may be procured, and at a 
little distance from the shore of the gap that separates the 2 islands of St. John’s, there zs 
said to be a pond of good water on the easternmost island, overshaded by the trees. 

Abreast of the South end of St. John’s, a ship ought not to anchor if it can be avoided, 
for the water is deep, and the tides run in eddies, with greater rapidity than in any other 
part of the strait. The flood has been observed in both monsoons, to run to the westward 
10 or 12 hours ata time, or even 18 hours, strong and weak, alternately; at other times, 
the flood sets only 6 hours to the westward, and the ebb the same length of time to the east- 
ward, but the tides throughout Sincapour Strait, are seldom very regular. The perpendi- 
cular rise and fall, is about 12 to 14 feet on the springs. 


THE CHANNEL betwixt the Coney and St. John’s, should not be attempted in the 
night, if unacquainted, or the weather not be clear; but in settled weather, there is little 
danger to be apprehended in passing through the channel with the tide, in a handy middle 
sized ship, even with a contrary wind, if a little acquainted, by attending to the following 
instructions. | 

If the mght is not very dark, either Barn Island or St. John’s will be visible, and when 
midway between them, both at the same time. As a guide, use the South end of either of 
these islands, which ever is most conspicuous. The South end of Barn Island W. 3 S. to 
W. by S. 4S. are good bearings; or the South end of St. John’s from N. E. by E. to 
E. N. E. 3 N.; but when near it, the South end of this island may be brought from E. N. E. 
1 N.to N. E. in working. The narrowest part of the channel, is when the Buffalo Rock 
bears S. by E. to South, betwixt it and the reef projecting to the eastward of Middle Is- 
land; and to know in the night, when you are in this part of the channel, Middle Island 
will in general be perceived nearer, and more distinctly than the other islands on the North 
side of the channel. When approaching the meridian of the Buffalo Rock, observe, that It 
‘bears S.23° E. from the centre of Middle Island; when, therefore, this island is bearing 
about N. N. W., keep the South end of St. John’s E. N. E. 4 N. to E. N. E. ¢ N., or the 
South end of Barn Island W. by 8. 45S., which is a good bearing until about 2 miles to the 
eastward of Middle Island; being then past the reef on the North side of the channel, and 
well to the eastward of the Buffalo Rock, steer direct for the South point of St. John’s, or 
make short tacks if the wind is contrary, to pass it at a small distance. 
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FROM THE SOUTH END of St. John’s, Pedro Branco bears FE. by N. distant 11 and from 


or 12 leagues, and until several miles past St. John’s, the South side of the strait must be the eastward 
avoided, on account of the ledges of rocks and overfalls already mentioned ; but the North 

side is safe to approach to 12 or 14 fathoms, betwixt St. John’s and the Red Cliffs near the 

East end of Sincapour Island, for the depths along the South side of this island, decrease 

pretty regularly from 36 or 40 fathoins in mid-strait, to 14 and 12 fathoms within 1 mile of 

the shore, all good anchoring ground. ‘The depths in mid-strait, are generally between 32 

and 45 fathoms from St. John’s until nearly abreast of the Red Cliffs, and then decrease to 20 

or 18 fathoms: they are irregular from 12 to 16 fathoms near Battam N. E. Point, which 

bounds the entrance of Rhio Strait on the West side, and bears E. 7S. from the South end 

of St. John’s, distant 33 or 4 leagues. 

The Southern Shore, adjacent to Battam N. E. Point, is safe to approach within 2 or 3 
miles, but mid-strait is the best track with a fair wind, or even in working, to benefit by the 
strength of the tide, when it is favorable. If in deep water, and losing ground, haul in to- 
ward the Sincapour side, and anchor in 15 to 18 or 20 fathoms. When the East part of 
the Red Cliffs, or the East end of Sincapour Island is brought to bear about N. by W., the 
North side of the strait ought not to be approached nearer than 2 leagues, but mid-channel 
track must be preserved, in passing the shoal off the entrance of the old strait of Sincapour. 
The South coast of Sincapour Island, is level and woody, with 2 Red Cliffs, 1 of which being 
to the northward of the East point, is not visible unless the entrance of the strait is well 
open: the opposite side of the strait is also woody, but not so level as the former. 


JOHORE SHOAL, is composed of hard sand, having 24 fathoms on its shoalest part at johore shoal. 
low water, 3 and 34 fathoms on its southern extremity, and from 12 to 14 or 15 fathoms 
very near to it, on the South, East, and Western sides. The South end of St. John’s bears 
from its eastern extremity S. W. by W. $ W.; Johore Hill N. N. E., South Cape of Johore 
E. by N. $.N., and it is 3 or 4 miles distant from Johore Point, and 4 or 44 miles distant from 
the [ast point of Sincapour Island, directly fronting the entrance of the Old Strait of Sinca- 
pour: a small hill on the East side of this strait, to the northward of Johore Hill, called 
False Johore Hill, bears North from the East end of the shoal, and this small hill is in one 
with the East point of Sincapour Island bearing N.40° E. As the water shoals quickly 
from 17 or 18 to 15, 12, then 4 fathoms on its eastern extreme, do not borrow under 16 or wens 
17 fathoms toward it, but keep about mid-strait in the night, attending to the lead if your 
distance from either shore is not distinctly perceived. In day-light, the Island St. John’s 
kept W. by S., is a fair bearing in passing the shoal, and also in passing through the strait 
to the eastward. Captain W. Owen examined this shoal in H. M. brig Seaflower, in 
April and September, 1807, and found it extend from the easternmost Red Cliffs of Sinca- 
pour Island in a long flat spit to the eastward, with 24 fathoms on it at low water, and no 
apparent passage between it and that island, except for small vessels, but the water shoals 
gradually toward its western part. Between the East end of the shoal and Johore bluff point, 
there is a safe channel 2 or 24 miles wide leading into the old strait of Sincapour, with 
depths of 8 to 12 fathoms, decreasing to 5 and 44 tathoms near the shore, and to 6 fathoms 
near the North side of the shoal. To avoid Johore Shoal in coming from the eastward, 
come no nearer to the North shore than 17 fathoms after Johore Hill bears North or Bar- 
bucit Hill N. E.# E.* The breadth of the channel from Johore Shoal to Battam N. E. 


* The Kent in February, 1708, from Point Romania, kept in 10, 12, and 13 fathoms to Johore Point, and in 
steering out to the southward got 4 fathoms on Johore Shoal, and the boat near the ship had 3 and 24 fathoms 
coral rocks. Her journal has the following remark ; “To avoid this dangerous shoal, let no one come nearer the 
Bluff White Sandy Point (Red Cliffs) that forms the West side of the entrance into Johore, than 12 fathoms, which .« 
is about 5 miles off shore.” In the London’s journal, 26th of June, 1700, it is stated, that Johore Shoal projects 


? of the strait’s breadth from the western shore. This ship lay about a month at Johore, taking in pepper. 


a 
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Point, nearly opposite to it, on the South shore, is about 6 or 7 miles, and the soundings be- 
tween them, are mostly from 20 to 24 fathoms in the fair track, decreasing toward the edge 
of the shoal, and also near the South shore to the westward of the point; but to the N. 
Eastward of this point, off the entrance of Rhio Strait, there are 30 and 34 fathoms in some 
places. Close to Battam N.E. Point, there is a small island with rocks contiguous to It. 


shore Hil «©6 JOTTORE HILL, is of a regular oblong sloping form, covered with trees, situated a 

cent ceaste little inland from the bluff called Johore Point, which forms the East side of the entrance of 
the old strait of Sincapour ; a little inside of which, the river and town of Johore is situated, ° 
formerly a place of considerable trade, but now unfrequented. Betwixt the East point of 
Sincapour Island and Johore Shoal, there is no safe passage for ships of large size, the shoal 
being joined to the point by a spit of 2 and 23 fathoms, which Captain Court passed over in 
a small vessel. : : 


parvucitnitt BARBUCIT HILL, in lat. 1° 243/N., bearing from Pedro Branco W. 174°N. distant 

sari. 142 miles, is a regular pyramid rising from the low land, about 24 leagues E.N. Eastward 
from Johore Hill; and being only about 5 miles inland from Point Romania, it is used as 
a mark in entering the strait. About mid-way between Johore Point and Barbucit Hill, the 
land of Johore projects farthest to the southward, and is called the South Cape, which bears 
nearly E. 3S. from Johore Point, and West from Pedro Branco; the land between it and 
Johore Point forms a bay, with shoal water in it, but the depths decrease gradually. There 
is an indifferent watering place in this bay, near the second point to the westward of the 
South Cape, inside of a low black rock, situated near the shore. 


puint Roms ~=POINT ROMANIA, in lat. 1°291’N., distant about 5 miles to the E. N. E. of the 


nia, the con. 


tiewont bays, South Cape, forms the 5S. E. extremity of the Malay Peninsula; which, with the circumja- 

places. cent coast, is level land, and covered with trees. Close to Point Romania on the West side, 
lies Romania River, having 2 or 3 feet water at its narrow entrance, at low tide, and is navi- 
gable by boats 2 or 3 miles inland. Although nothing is found here but timber, fish, and 
reptiles, water may be procured with, ease in this river, during the N. E. monsoon; but there 
are several better and more convenient watering places, in the sandy bays betwixt Point Ro- 
mania aud a small round island called Watering Island, about 3 miles to the westward, 
directly under Barbucit Hill. Inside of this island, there is an excellent stream of fresh 
water upon the main, where water may be got with facility in either monsoon; but in the 
N.E. monsoon, the streams betwixt it and Point Romania are more convenient. In the 
eastern extremity of the long sandy bay, which contains Watering Island at its western part, 
there is a large rivulet, having shoal water projecting a considerable way out from the en- 
trance, with rocks containing beds of excellent oysters. | 

The const The whole of the coast of Johore, from Johore Point to Point Romania, may be ap- 

safe to ap ° 

proach. proached by the lead; the water shoals quickly from 25, to 15, 11, and 10 fathoms, on the 
edye of the bank that fronts it, then more gradually to 4 tathoms, and there is thought to 
be no danger at the distance of 4 a mile from the shore. Soe spots lie near the shore be- 
twixt Johore Point and Point Romania, 1 of which has 7 fathoms on it, and 13 fathoms 
eround ; but there is said, to be no less water on any of these detaclied spots. 


ronaniate ROMANIA ISLANDS, fronting the point of this name, are 6 in number, the western- 
the rocks or most or Jargest 1 is composed of 2 islands very near each other, joined by # reef. ‘The nor- 


them. therninost, and $. Easternmost, are 2 barren rocks, but the others are covered with trees ; 
they extend about 24 miles N. E. and 8. W., the largest being within a wile of the point, 
and the nearest to it. There is a rock about 12 feet above water near the South point of 
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South Island, and a reef called the South Reef, consisting of straggling rocks aa extending 
to the eastward, which are bold to approach on the South side. 

The Whales Crown, a rock scarcely visible at high tide, les $ of a mile or more, to the 
eastward of the South reef, having 7 fathoms close to it, and 8 or 9 fathoms around. There 
isa shoal S. W. from the northernmost islet, about a cable’s length, the other rocks amongst 
these islands are mostly above water, and there is 7 fathoms between the South reef and the 
islands; there is also deep water around the large island, and betwixt it and the otuers, with 
soft bottom, excepting near the rocks. The South reef extends N. E. and S. W. avout 3 
cables’ lengths; from tts S. W. point, the bluff next Point Romania bears N. by W. § W., 
Barbucit Hill on with the North Hump of the Large Island W. by N. § N., and the point 


of Watering Island West, having on it a remar kable : grecn tree. 


INNER CHANNEL, between Point Romania and the islands, may be considered tiner cham 
safe for small vessels, with a leading wind, and forms a good harbour in the 8. W. mon- “a 
soon, the bottom being, atl soft. Captain Owen, in H. MM. brig Seaflower, found no less 
water than 5 fathoms in the fatr aay, in the northern part of the channel, which ap- 
peared clear, and of width sufficient for small ships; other navigators have found 44 or 43 
fathoms at low water, in some places. Point Romania, is bold to approach, having 4. fa- 
thoins within 30 yards of it, 7 fathoms a little farther out, deepening to 12 fathoms toward 
the largest island, which ts nearly 1 mile distant from the point. A ship entering the chan- 
nel from the southw ard, or leaving it, may borrow toward the South reef and largest island, 
where the depths are greater than near the main; and the best track betwixt it and the other 
islands, is about mid-channel, or rather nearest the islands, where the depths are generally 


from 5 to 9 fathoms. 
There is an excellent watering river close round the Rocky Point, about 4 cables’ lengths and contig. 

to the northward of Point Romania; the country abounds with various kinds of timber, wild 

elephants, buffalos, mouse-deer, hows, guanas, monkies, peacocks, &c. with oysters upon the 

rocks; and it is not inhabited, hereabout. Near Romania River there is a considerable ex- 

tent of forest, without much underwood, which is easily penetrated ; but in other parts, the 


woods are generally impervious. 
er Beef, 


ROMANIA OUTER REEF, is formed of detached spits of sand and patches of coral Romania 
rock, on which the least water appears to be 24 fathoms; and there are channels or gaps of ~ 
deep water from 6 to 10 fathoms betwixt some of them. The best of these channels, is 
formed betwixt the westernmost patches of the outer reef, and Romania Islands ; 
bounded on the West side by these islands, the South reef, and Whale’s Crown, adjoining to 
them. In this channel, the depths are from 8 to 12 fathoms, which is used by the Chinese. 
Junks: but there being no proper marks, it ought not to be attempted by European ships, 
until it 1s better explored. Should a ship from necessity use It, she ought to pass to the east- 
ward of the islands about 1 or 2 miles distance off then, taking care to haul well out when 
abreast of the southernmost, to give a birth to the Whale’s Crown and South reef. 

The patch of the outer reef nearest to Pedro Branco, bears N. N. W. # W. from it 43 to 
4} miles, which is steep to, and dangerous, having on it 18 feet rocks. On this patch, the 
Anna str dee in December, 1800: with the wind N. Westerly, rounding the edge of the reef 
very close, in soundings from 12 to 9, and once 7 fathoms, a strong ebb tide running to the 
northward, horsed us “amongst the eddies upon the reef, and we had several casts of 7 fa- 
thoms. The outer edge of it formed a steep wall, very conspicuous by the deep blue water 
outside, and white discoloured water within, where the ship touched the rocks in hauling off 
the reef, although drawing only 19 feet water. She took a considerable careen by tbe fresh 
wind and strong tide, and grazed over the rocks into 12 fathoms the first cast, Pedro Branco 
bearing then S.S. E. 3 E. about 43 miles, southern island off Point Romania 'W. 8. W. 458., 


being 
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South peint of the largest island W. by S.3S., and its southernmost hump in one with the 
South Cape or westernmost point of Romania. A few cables lengths to the southward of 
this dangerous patch, the depth increases to 16 and 17 fathoms, and it is thought to be the 
S. Westernmost danger of the outer reef. : 

To the N. Eastward of the patch last mentioned, there are several others, with 3 and 34 
fathoms on them: the outermost of these, among which H. M.S. Panther got embarrassed, 
are extensive, and their southern part bears from Pedro Branco N. by W. % W. to N. by W. 
3% W. distant 5 or 54 miles; they stretch trom thence to the northward 1 or 14 mile, and 
have 9 and 10 fathoms close to them on the East and 8S. E. sides. Another spit to the N. 
Westward of these, bears N. N. W. from Pedro Branco, and E. by N. trom Barbucit Hill ; 
between them, the ship General Baird passed, in 6, 8, and 10 fathoms water. | 

The northernmost patch of Romania outer reef, is in lat. 1° 31/ N., distant from the coast 
abreast about 10 miles; from Bintang Hill it bears N. 3° W., from Pedro Branco, N. 9° E. 
distant 11 miles, and about the same distance from the northernmost Island off Point Ro- 
mania; from the Largest Island it bears N. 52° E., from Barbucit Hill N.65° E., and 
about E. $ N. from False Barbucit Hill. There is probably no danger on this patch, al- 
though the Seaflower had overtalls of 6 and 7 fathoms hard sand on it; but the Hornby 
shoaled suddenly from 13, to 10, 7, 5, and 43 fathoms upon it, in coming from the north- 
ward, and deepened in hauling out to the eastward as fast as the lead could be hove, to 5, 7, 
10, 11, 12, 13, and 14 fathoms; it ought, therefore, to be avoided, as 43 fathoms Is too little 
water for a large ship when there is much swell. Betwixt this northernmost patch of the 
reef, and the opposite coast, there is thought to be no danger, the depths inside of it being 
generally from 10 to 15 fathoms; and there seems to be a channel or gap of deep water to 
the S. W. and Southward, between it and the other patches of the reef. | 


False Bare FALSE BARBUCIT HILL, in lat. 1° 30'N. is a low sloping hill near the sea, ap- 

me pearing like a tope of trees a little more elevated than the adjacent coast, which is all rather 
low and woody to the northward of Barbucit Hill. The False Hill being discernible much 
sooner than the other during hazy weather, in coming from the North toward the northern 
extremity of the outer reef, answers as a guide in the approach to it, and bears from Pedro 
Branco N. 45° W. 


Geo. steop = 2PEDRO BRANCO (or White Rock) situated in the middle of the entrance of Sincapour 
Fearon; Strait, is in lat. 1°20’ N. lon. 104° 252’ E. or 2° 103’ E. from Malacca, and 9 miles West 
from Pulo Aor, by mean of many chronometers:* from the largest island off Pont Romania, 
it bears E. 15°S, distant 9 miles, and the same distance from the shore of Bintang, and is in 
one with the centre of Bintang Hill bearing 8. 123° E. It is small, of white appearance, by 
birds’ dung, not much elevated at high tide, but may be seen 9 or 10 miles from the quarter- 
deck of a Jarge ship, being just visible when Point Romania bears North, distant 3 or 4 
miles; in the night, it cannot be discerned until close to. On the North and N. W. sides, 
Pedro Branco is steep to, having soundings of 17 fathoms close to the rock, and 30 to 36 fa- 
thoms near it, decreasing to 16 and 17 fathoms to the northward, close to the edge of Ro- 
mania Reef: to the southward, it is dangerous to approach, for 2 ledges of rocks called the 
S. E. Rocks, near each other, lie about a mile or more to the 8. S. Eastward off it, which are 
the atjacent very little above the surface at high water. But the 8. W. Rocks, is the principal danger, 
soaring» when proceeding through the South channnel, which consist of 3 pointed rocks very little 
detached from each other, with 8 and 9 fathoms close to, and betwixt them, 16 or 17 fa- 


*” By many chronometric admeasurements in different voyages to China, corresponding within a mile of each 
ether, I made it in this longitude; but some navigators have made it 2, 8, and 4 miles more easterly. Captain 
Keith Forbes, landed on the S. E. part of Pedro Branco on the 13th of April, 1813, and had 17 fathoms close to it, 
which was covered with oysters at the water’s edge, from whence a small boat might be filled in an hour. 


f 
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thoms at avery small distance in the stream of them. They bear from Barbucit Hill E. 27° 
S., from Pedro Branco S. 16° W. distant about 22 miles, are not visible until the ebb has 
been made soine time, and they are nearly covered before the stream of flood begins to run; 
trom 16 and 17 fathoms close to this danger, the depths decrease to 8 fathoms, within 2 
miles off the Bintang shore, and from 8 to 6 and 5 fathoms, near that shore. | 


Geo. site of 
Bintang Hill 


BINTANG HILL, in lat. 1°99’ N., lon. 104° 30’ E., bearing 8. 123° FE. from Pedro 
Branco, distant about 64 leagues, in clear weather may be seen 14 leagues, and answers as" 
a mark in approaching the entrance of the strait from the northward. When viewed from 
that direction, it forms a saddle, and adjoining to it on the North side, there ts a small co- 
nical hill called False Bintang Hill, the summit of which is central with the saddle of the 
large hill bearing 8. 6° E. When the centre of the Saddle bears South, the summit of the 
False, or Little Lill, is just open with the western shoulder of the Large Hill, and this mark 
or beamg of Bintang Hill, is a safe guide to carry a ship to the eastward of, but pretty 
near the outer reef of Romania. } 

The North side of the Island Bintang, extends nearly E.§ N. and W.3S. about 7 
leagues ; like most of the other land bounding the Strait of Sincapour, it is covered with 
trees, and excepting the hills inland, not much elevated. About 15 mile from the shore, to 
the N. Eastward of the point that bounds the entrance of Rhio Strait on the East side, 
there is a small island which may be approached within 1 or 13 mile, or to 14 or 12 fathoms _ 
on the North and West sides; and the Bintang shore may be borrowed on, in general to 7 


or 8 tathoms, when ships are proceeding through the South channel. 


Bintang, is the largest Island on the South side of Sincapour Strait; Pulo Battam on 
the West side of Rhio Strait, is also of considerable size, from whence, a chain of islands 
of various magnitudes, separated by narrow guts, extends westward nearly opposite to the 
Rabbit and Coney. Small vessels proceeding through the strait, ought to be on their guard, 4 caution. 
to resist any attack from the Malay Pirates, who frequently lurk in their proas amongst the 
islands on the South side, or about the Old Strait, near the island of Sincapour. 


Eastera 
Bank. 


EASTERN BANK, extends from the N. E. part of Bintang, about North and N. by W. | 
To 7 


7 leagues, having soundings upon it generally from 10 or 11, to 13 and 14 fathoms. 

the distance of 2 or 3 leagues from the N. E. part of Bintang, the depths on it are 10 to 12 

fathoms; East from Pedro Branco about 2 leagues, they are irregular, 16 or 18 fathoms in : 

some places; and 11, 12, to 14 fathoms within 1 or 2 miles of that rock on the East side. | 

To the E. N. E. and N. FB. of Pedro Branco, about 3 or 4 leagues, the soundings are gene- 

rally pretty regular on the Eastern Bank, 13 to 143 fathoms, sand and gravel:.and in 
| 


standing off it to the eastward, they gradually increase to 20 fathoms, at 2 or 3 leagues dis- 


tance. On the northern part of the Eastern Bank, in lat. 1°32’N., there is a shoal patch, , 
the least water on it 8 fathoms hard bottom, to 10 and 11 fathoms the general depth. It is hearer 
.S. W., False tatioms 


of small extent, Bintang Hill bearing from it S. 3 W., Barbucit Hill about W 0 
Barbucit Hill W. 3 S., and the northernmost patch of Romania outer reef W. $ S. or W. by" 


S., distant 4or 5 miles. Ships getting soundings of 8 to 10 fathoms on this patch of the Eas- 
tern Bank, during hazy weather, sometimes think they are on the northern patch of Romania 
outer reef, then haul more to the eastward, which renders them liable to fall to leeward of 


the strait, if unacquainted. 


THE SOUNDINGS are mostly 13 to 15 fathoms, a little irregular in some parts, to g.insines 
the distance of 4 or 5 miles northward from the northernmost patch of Romania outer reef, "esr Roms. 
3 ete en- 


and from the patch of the Eastern Bank; and they continue nearly the same, until within 


Ce 
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Between the shoal patch of the Eastern Bank, and the northernmost patch of the réef, 
the soundings are a little irregular from 13 to 17 fathoms. Farther to the southward, be- 
tween the Eastern Bank and the reef, the water deepens to 19, 20, and 22 fathoms; and 
when Pedro Branco is approached, soundings of 32 to 36 fathoms are found near it to the 
horthward and N. W., decreasing in the North side of the channel to 17 or 16 fathoms sand 
and gravel, near the southern patches of Romania Reef. To the S. W. and westward of 
Pedro Branco, the soundings near it are 34 to 28 fathoms ; but there are some small banks 
W.byS. and W.byS.45., about 5 miles from it, with 10 to 15 fathoms water on them, and 
20 to 30 fathoms around. Some ships have been in great danger, by getting shoal soundings 
in this situation, mistaking them for the soundings on the edge of Romania Reef, when at- 
tempting to pass out of the strait between Pedro Branco and that reef, in the night. From 
Romania Islands westward, the strait is clear to Johore Shoal, and the soundings 18 to 25 
fathoms in the fair track, rather more than mid-strait toward the northern shore, decreasing 
regularly to the latter. In mid-strait, the depths are from 26 to 32 fathoms, decreasing to 
either side; and the only danger to be avoided in making long tacks, is the Pan Shoal with- 
in the entrance of Rhio Strait, which has been described in the directions for sailing through 
that strait; but it is out of the track of ships proceeding through the Strait of Sincapour. 


Tides, THE TIDES near Pedro Branco, and contiguous to the reef off the Islands and Point 
Romania, are frequently very irregular, in time, velocity, and direction. In the strength 
of the N. E. monsoon, when the current runs to the S.S. Eastward from Pulo Aor across 
the equator, the flood sometimes runs into the entrance of the strait to the S. Westward, 10 
or 12 hours at a time; but the ebb generally runs with the greatest velocity, and of longest 
duration, in both seasons, particularly inthe S. W. monsoon. About the full and change of 
the moon, the ebb often sets out strong during the night, for 10 or 12 hours together, but 
not very rapid in the first and latter part: at other times, it 1s fluctuating, and not strong. 
Betwixt Pedro Branco and the edge of Romania Reef, the strength of the ebb runs generally 
about N. E. by N. when regular, and the flood in the opposite direction; but I have some- 
times observed the tide to set all round the compass during the night, and once N. N. W. 2 
miles an hour, directly over the reef. About the northern patches of the reef, the tides have 
also been found at times very irregular, setting East and West, and all round the compass ; 
but their general direction in that part, is nearly North and South, or within 2 points of the 
meridian. In the South Channel, betwixt Pedro Branco and Bintang, the flood sets about 
W.S. W. and W. by S., and the ebb in the opposite direction along the Bintang shore, but 
subject to irregularities. ; 

On full and change of the moon, it is high water at Pedro Branco about 11 hours, when 
any regularity is preserved by the tides. The velocity of the ebb when strongest, is from 4 
to 44 miles an hour, in the entrance of the strait, and between Point Romania and Pedro 
Branco ; but the flood is not so strong. The velocity of the tides during the neaps, is from 
2 to 3 miles an hour, frequently very irregular. : 


xoth "NORTH CHANNEL, formed between Pedro Branco and Romania Reef, has been hi- 
cue therto in general use; but it is not so wide, nor so safe to adopt in the night, for running out 
of the strait, as the South Channel along the Bintang shore. Having passed Johore Shoal, 
about mid-strait, and intending to proceed out of the strait through the North Channel, steer 
Virections for Pedro Branco, if day-light. Should the wind hang at southward, keep well out from the 
throug # ~=© Romania Shore, and endeavour to make Pedro Branco bearing E. N. E. or E. by N., that 
China Sea you may be enabled to borrow toward it with the ebb tide, to give a proper birth to the edge 
of Romania Reef, in steering out of the strait: and do not approach the reef under 16 or 17 
fathoms when Pedro Branco bears from S. E. ta South, particularly with a southerly wind. 
After Pedro Branco is brought to bear S. S. W., edge away to the N. Eastward, observing 


7 


~ 
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to keep it to the westward of S. S. W. whilst in sight, or having broughit thé centre of Bintang 
Saddle Hill to bear South, ¢f vestble, steer to the northward along the edge of the reef, 
keeping that bearing. The summit of the False, or Little Hill, will ten be open with the 
western shoulder of the Large Saddle Hill, which will carry you to the northward between 
the shoal patch of the eastern bank and the northern patch of the reef, in soundings from 


The centre of Bintang Hill must not be brought to the eastward of South 


16 to 13 fathoms. 
ou will get upon the 


in passing the N. Eastern part of the reef; for if it bear S.3° E., 
north-easternmost patch of the reef, where there are overfalls of hard ground from 6 or 7, 


to 44 fathoins. 

With a fair wind, or if night is approaching, after passing Pedro Branco, or thick wea- 
ther coming on, do not round the reef close, but continue to steer about 3 leagues to the 
N. East, before a direct course is pursued for Pulo Aor. 

If not so far advanced as to discern Pedro Branco before dark, haul in toward the land, a 
little to the West of Point Romania, and anchor in from 10 to 18 fathoms, during the azgAt ; 
for it is ¢hen dangerous to run out betwixt the reef and Pedro Branco, unless the weather is 
settled and clear, the breeze favorable and commanding, and the eae and direction of 
the tide known at the time; because, the soundings to the westward of Pedro Branco, are 
irregular in some places, and not a certain guide. 7 

If, bowever, you are resolved to run out during a clear night, (which may sometimes be 
done by those well acquainted with the channel) pass Point Romania about 4 or 5 miles dis- 
tance, in soundings of 18 to 22 fathoms, and endeavour to preserve these depths in rounding 
the reef, borrowing a little on either side of the channel, as the prevailing wind or tide may 
render advisable. When abreast of Pedro Branco, from 18 to 22 fathoms are good sound- 
ings with a fair wind, and you will then be much nearer to the reef, than tothe former. Be 
careful on the ebb tide, even with a commanding breeze, not on any account to shoal under 
17 or 18 fathoms, until Pedro Branco is passed, and bearing to the westward of South; for 
with a strong ebb tide, you may be drifted on the edge of the reef without warning, as the 
distance from 20 to 12 fathoms is very little, and there are 12 fathoms close to some of the 
dangerous patches. After passing Pedro Branco, continue to steer 2 or 3 leagues to the east- 
ward, to make certain of being clear of the outer patches of Romania Reef, then a direct 


course to the northward may be pursued, toward Pulo Aor. : 


SOUTH CHANNEL, formed betwixt Pedro Branco and the Bintang shore, being sou 
wider than the North Channel, is preferable for sailing through in the night, although until eae 
recently, it was /ztt/e known.* ‘The depths in the South Channel are 7, 8, and 9 fathoms 
near the shore of Bintang, from 10 to 12 fathoms in mid-channel, and 15 or 16 fathoms near 
the ledges of rocks to the S. E. and S. Westward of Pedro Branco. The depths in this chan- 
nel, are greater to the westward of the meridian of Pedro Branco, than upon, or to the east- 
ward of its meridian, which ought to be kept in remembrance, when passing through it in 


the night. 
In proceeding out of Sincapour Strait, if not so far advanced as to discern Pedro Branco 
before the evening, steer for the South Channel, by hauling toward the N. W. point of Bin- 
tang, if the wind is southerly, observing to give a birth to the small island which lies about 
14 mile off that shore. After passing this small island in 14 or 15 fathoms, keep within 3 7. si ow 
miles of the Bintang shore, particularly when abreast of the ee of rocks to the S. W. and” * 
S. Eastward of Pedro Branco ; these bound the channel on the North side, which is about 6 


* The Rooke frigate went through the channel betwixt Pedro Branco and Bintang in 1700. Afterward, it 
seems to have been obscured from the knowledge of Europeans for a great length of time; for English naviga- 
tors knew of no safe passage, until Captain J. Elmore, in the ship Gratitude, went through in 1784. It is now 
much frequented, particularly by ships going out, or entering the strait in the night, and is found to he an ex- 


cellent channel, affording good anchorage, with moderate depths of water. 
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miles wide betwixt them and the shore. There are 16 and 17 fathoms very near the 8. W. 
rocks, and when abreast of them, 10 to 12 fathoms is a safe track; but the most certain 
guide is, to take the soundings from the Bintang shore, hauling in occasionally to 8 fathoms, 
and edging out to 10 and 11 fathoms. ‘The bottom in 8 fathoms contiguous to the shore, is 
sometimes hard sand, but the depths decrease regularly ; out in 10 and 11 fathoms, about 
mid-channel, the bottom is clay in some parts, or sand and gravel mixed with clay. You 
may stand toward the Bintang shore to 8 fathoms in working, or to 7 fathoms in some places, 
and out to 13 or 14 fathoms; but in the meht, do not deepen to more than 13 fathoms, 
when abreast of the ledges of rocks adjacent to Pedro Branco. About S. by E. ? E. from 
Pedro Branco, Capt. Cowman had 53 fathoms on a bank about 22 miles from Bintang. with 
7 and 8 fathoms cluse round it, when passing out of the strait of Rhio by the South Channel 
In the night. 

When proceeding out in the night, if the summit of Bintang Hill is visible over the low 
land, it may be brought to bear S. by W., you may ¢hen edve off to the northward, if certain 
that the ebb tide is running out of the strait. But if the wind is unsteady, and the direction 
of the tide unknown, continue to steer N. Eastward for some time, until weil outside of 
Pedro Branco and Romania Reef, to prevent the flood from drifting you near either of 
these dangers. 

You may anchor in the South Channel conveniently day or night, the depths in mid- 
channel being generally 11 or 12 fathoms, and near the Bintang shore, 8 and 9 fathoms sand, 
or sand and clay. 

Ships bound from Sincapour to the coast of Borneo, or intending to proceed by the East- 
ern Passage toward China, are frequently several days working out of Sincapour Strait, 
when the N. E. monsoon blows strong into it at times, in part of November, December, and 
January. It may, therefore, be advisable, for a ship after reaching the entrance of Rhio 
Strait, and finding the weather dark and cloudy, with a strong gale blowing from the N. East- 
ward, not to lose time working out to the eastward with the ebb tide, and anchoring on the 
flood; for in such case, slie may save considerable fatigue to the crew, wear of ground tackle, 
and probably some time, by proceeding to the S. Eastward through Rhio Strait. Here, she 
will have smooth water and favorable breezes, and when through it, she may haul to the 
S. Eastward between the Dogger Banks and Lingin, then steer eastward for the Carimata 
Passage, as the wind generally draws to the northward when the equator is approached. In 
the Section marked, “ Sailing Directions from Banca Strait to Pulo Aor,” remarks are given 
for sailing through the Strait of Rino. 


DIRECTIONS to ENTER SINCAPOUR STRAIT, and to 
RETURN BY IT, and MALACCA STRAIT. 


. DURING the strength of the N. E. inonsoon,: the current sets generally to the South 
or 5.S.E., between Pulo Aor and the East end of Bintang, by which, ships running for 
Sincapour Strait, are liable to fall to the southward of its entrance in thick weather, if pro- 
per allowance be not made. If at anchor under Pulo Aor, you ought not to weigh until past 
midnight, particularly with.a fresh breeze, that the approach be not too close to the entrance 
of the strait before day-light; and the saine rule may be observed if you heave to, near the 
island in the evening, to let some hours pass over prior to bearing away for the strait. 

Departing from Pulo Aor, steer to bring it bearmg about North, when disappearing : if 
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the weather is clear, Bintang Hill and Pulo Aor may be seen together, but this seldom 
happens. Do not bring the centre of Bintang Saddle Hill to the eastward of South, until 
Pedro Branco is visible trom the deck ; for with the hill bearing South, you will not pass far 
outside of the N. Easternmost patch of Romania Reef ; but it is a safe bearing if the com- 
pass be true, and will lead down tn soundings of 16 to 13 fathoms. 

In hazy weatner, Bintang Hill is seldom visible until you have passed the eastern part of or in nay 
the reef; in such case, having Pulo Aor disappearing about North, a course S. by W. to" 
S.S.W. may be requisite to counteract the S. Easterly currents, or the ebb tide setting out 
of the straitto N. Eastward. The depths will decrease regularly in steering scuthward, and 
the Jow land will probably be seen to the westward, when in 20 or 18 fathoms: coast it 
along at 33 or 4 leagues distance, until False Barbucit dow sloping hill is discerned, appear- 
ing a little way from the sea, like a clump of trees more elevated than the others. When this 
hill bears W. 5S. W., 15 fathoins is the fair track ; with it bearing W. ?S. and W.4S., over- 
falls from 16 to 13 fathoms may be experienced, or probably less water, being then about 
the parallel of the N. Easternmost patch of Romania Reef, and the shoal patch with 8 to 
10 fathoms, on the Eastern Bank. | 

Having coasted along at 34 to 4 leagues distance, with the land plain in sight from the 
deck, and having brought False Barbucit Hill to bear about W. by S., you are approaching 
the N. Easternmost patch of the reef: and with this hill bearing about W. 7 5S., if a cast of 
10, 9, or 8 fathoms is got, but uncertain whether these soundings are on the N. [astern ex- 
tremity of the reef, or on the shoal patch of the Eastern Bank, haul to the S. Eastward until 
In 14 or 15 fathoms. Steer then South about 2 miles, or until False Barbucit Hill bears 
West, which will place you to the southward of the shoal patch of the Eastern Bank, and 
abreast of the N. Eastern extremity of Romania Reef; you may then haul in to the W. S. 
Westward, and get a cast uf 10 or 11 fathoms, and will then be certain that these soundings 
are on the edge of the reef; but in doing so, heave the lead quick, and if there is less than 
10 fathoms, haul out directly eastward into 15 or 16 fathoms, and then steer along the S. 
Eastern edge of the reef in 16 or 17 fathoms. If when Pedro Branco is discerned, it bear to enter 
S.S.W., you are clear to the eastward of the reef; but if it is seen bearing S. by W., you stritby the 
will be close to, or upon the edge of shoal water. Having steered round the rect, so far as pao” S"™™ 
to bring Pedro Branco to bear 8. by W., do not come under 16 or 17 fathoms in passing 
along the southern part of the reef; for it 1s steep from 16 to 12, and from 12 to 3 fathoms 
at a cast, on some of the shoal rocky patches with Pedro Branco bearing from S. E. to 
South. Having passed betwixt Pedro Branco and the edge of Romania Reef, in any depth 
from 17 to $2 fathoms, as the tide and the prevailing wind render expedient, steer to the 
W. S. Westward nearly in mid-strait, to give a birth to Johore Shoal. Although Pedro 
Branco is steep to, on the North side, it should not be approached very close, for navigators 


are liable to estimate their distance from it sometimes greater than the truth; and as the 
¢ drifted quickly toward it without warning, if 


Fal 


tides run strong, ships are in danger of bein 
they borrow near it in light breezes.* 
SOUTH CHANNEL, is very convenient for ships which fall to leeward of Pedro ‘to enter 
Branco during thick weather, as they have nq occasion to anchor outside. If the wind is sh 'Ghae 
N., Easterly, they may run down until withth 4 or 5 miles of the Bintang shore, then haul to "* 
the westward, and pass nearly in mid-channel between it and Pedro Branco, in 11 to 13 fa- 
With the wind at N. W. or North, it is advisable to borrow toward the Rocky 


thoms water. 
Ledges to the S. E. and 8S. Westward of Pedro Branco, and endeavour to pass rather nearer 


* The Shah Munchah, a large and valuable ship, from China bound to Bombay, standing into the strait at 
mid-day, with a strong flood tide and scant wind, stood too near Pedro Branco before tacking, and was ‘totally 


lost, by the tide horsing her upon the rock whilst in stays. 
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to it than to the Bintang shore, observing not to approach too close to the S. W. rocks, as 

they are covered at half tide. By borrowing toward the weather side uf the channel, ships 

will be enabled to reach well into the entrance of the strait, and if the wind 1s scant and the 

tide setting out against them, they will have smooth water and good bottom fur anchorage, 

until the tide of flood is favorable for proceeding to the westward. | 

Some ships have been set to the southward of the entrance of the strait, by the current, 

and having mistaken the high land on the West end of Pulo Panjang, fur Barbucit Hill, and 

one of the rocky islets, for Pedro Branco, they were obliged to proceed round Bintang, and 

entered the strait of Sincapour by Rhio Strait; others have passed to the westward, through 

Directions the straits of Durian. Ships which happen to fall to leeward of the entrance of Sincapour 
which fall to Strait, ought not to go between Bintang and Panjang, that passage being interspersed with 
many islets and rocky shoals, rendering it unsafe tor large ships, if boats are not kept a-head 

to sound. But in such case, it is advisable to pass outside of Panjang, then steer to the 

S. Westward betwixt the S. E. end of Bintang and the adjuining islands, with a boat sound- 
Cre ing a-head, as there are some reefs and sand banks, covered at high water. The easterninost 
earteramon island off Pulo Panjang, is in lat.0° 54 N., lon. 104° 562’ E., and another island bearing 
"from the former S. 39° W., lies in lat.0° 48’ N. Monkey Island, fronting the South coast 

of Bintang, is of considerable extent; after passing between it and Low Island, which lies 

to the eastward, ships intending to touch at Rhio should haul to the N. W. for that strait; 
otherwise, they may steer to the westward between the islands, to proceed through the straits 

of Durian, and enter into Malacca Strait at the Carimons. Persons unacquainted, ought 

in passing amongst these islands, not to neglect to keep a boat sounding a-head, to examine 


the channels. 


precios HAVING ENTERED THE STRAIT OF SINCAPOUR, by either channel, steer 


tothe wes to the westward in mid-strait, or at any discretional distance from the North shore, until 
Sincapeur Johore Shoal, the first danger is approached : keep then about mid-strait in passing it, and 
- do not borrow nearer it than 18 or 17 fathoms, as the water shoals suddenly under 16 or 17 
fathoms ; the island St. John’s kept W. byS., is a fair bearing, in steering to the westward. 
When the East end of Sincapour Island, or the Red Cliffs, bears about N. by W., you are 
clear to the westward of the shoal ; the northern shore is then safe to approach as far as St. 

John’s, but the South side of the strait, being rocky and dangerous, must be avoided. 

If the wind and tide be unfavorable, or the weather very dark in the night, you may anchor 
in 14 to 18 fathoms, toward the North Shore, or under the East side of St. John’s ; other- 
wise, pass the South point of this island as close as the wind may render proper, and steer 
W.S. W. and W. byS. to round the Rabbit and Coney. It is best to keep nearest the North 

_ side of the channel in this track, to avoid the Buffalo Rock, and the deep water and rocky 
bottom toward the South Shore, but care must be taken to give a birth to the reef off the 
S. E. end of Middle Island. The South end of St. John’s kept E. N. E. 4 N., leads clear 
of that reef, or the South end of Barn Island W. by S.45S.; and either of these are safe 
bearings, to carry you along in the North side of the channel until the Coney is approached, 
which may be rounded at the distance of 2 or 3 cable’s lengths, if the wind is northerly. 
vromthense When round the CONEY and South point of Barn Island, steer W. N. W. to pass be- 
id twixt Tree Island and the Sultan’s Shoal, and from thence between Tanjong Boulus and the 
Little Carimon. The South end of Barn Island kept E. by S., will carry you about mid- 
channel; with it E. 35., you will near Tree Island; and if E.S.E., you will approach the 
Sultan’s Shoal. After passing Tree Island, steer about W.N. W., hauling up a little either 
way as the wind or tide may require, to pass rather nearer than mid-channel toward Tanjong 
Boulus, which ought to have a birth of 2 miles, on account of the shoal mud bank that en- 
circles it, and is steep from 16 fathoms. 
From abreast of Pulo Cocob entrance, steer about N. W. for Pulo Pisang, observing not 
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to approach Pulo Cocob, or the mud bank that stretches along the coast between it and Pulo 
Pisang, under 11 or 12 fathoms; nor bring the outer part of the latter island to the west- 
ward of N. W. With a fair wind, keep in 17 to 19 fathoms about mid-channel, and do not 

borrow under 13 fathoms on either side, when working in the night. 

When Pulo Pisang is approached, pass outside of it at 3 or 4 miles distance if the wind Pus P#% 
is favorable, then steer about N. W. by W., whichis a fair channel course to clear Formosa 
Bank ; or if Pulo Pisang is kept about E.S. E., it is a proper bearing throughout the chan- 
nel. In working, you may stand into 10 or 12 fathoms on the edge of the Shore Bank, and 
off 2 or 24 leagues to 18 or 20 fathoms; the soundings on the Fair Channel Bank, will be a 
guide in crossing over it on each tack. 

From abreast of the bank off Formosa River, at 3 or 4 miles distance, steer N. W. by W. toFormom 
for the Water Islands ; borrowing toward the Malay Coast occasionally to 12 or 13 fathoms, water 
there being no danger in this part of the strait from side to side. After rounding the Outer ""” 
Water Island, at any distance thought proper, if you do not intend to touch at Malacca, 
steer about N. W. and N. W. by W. for Cape Rachado, in soundings from 20 to 16 fathoms, 
keeping within 6 or 7 miles of the Malay Coast; but it must not be approached nearer than 
3 miles, in passing the rocky shore between Tanjong Clin and Cape Rachado. This cape cape re 
may be passed within 1 or 2 miles, and from thence, steer N. W. by W. for Parcelar Point, °°” 
observing not to bring Cape Rachado to the southward of S. 60° E. in standing toward the 
Shoals in the bight, nor to the eastward of E. by S.$5S. in passing the eastern patches of the 
South Sand, when the Cape appears like an island. The soundings are irregular, but gene-. 
rally from 25 to 27 fathoms about mid-channel, 17 and 18 fathoms near the shoals in the 
bight, and 35 to 44 fathoms near the dangerous patches of the South Sand. Cape Rachado 
kept about E.S. E., is a fair bearing m passing through the channel toward Parcelar Point, 
and when this point is approached, it may be passed at 3, 4, or 5 miles distance; but the 
coast forming the bight between it and Cape Rachado, must not be approached nearer than 
5 miles, on account of the shoals which stretch along its northern and middle parts. 

From Parcelar Point, steer about N. W. 4 W., keeping 3 or 4 miles off shore,. to avoid and to Pare 
the shoal bank that lines the coast abreast of Parcelar Hill, and do not borrow on the edge 
of it under 17 or 18 fathoms, for it is very steep under these depths. In working, you may 
stand about 3 leagues from the land, into 24 or 25 fathoms, and will probably shoal to 13 
or 14 fathoms in crossing the narrow bank in the fair channel. 


HAVING brought PARCELAR HILL to bear about E. by N. 4 N., you may with a rosa from 
southerly wind and ebb tide, edge away for the East and West channel, betwixt the North Parcelar 
through the 

East and 


and South Sands, gradually drawing Parcelar Hill to bear about E. 4 N., by the time the 
ly disappearing from the deck. If the hill is clouded, keep thes ““" 


low land of Callam is near | 
body of Pulo Callam, or that part of land to the westward of the strait, bearing about E. N. E. 
4.N., which will carry you well clear of the 24-Fathoms Bank ; and when the low land dis- 
appears from the deck, you have passed it, and may steer along the edge of the North Sand 
about W. by N., altering the course as the wind or tides require, to keep from 14 to 16 or 
17 fathoms. When clear to the westward of the 23-Fathoms Bank, Parcelar Hill may be 
brought to the southward of East, in steering along the edge of the North Sand; and those 
who are a little acquainted, may pass through this part of the channel in the night, if the 
weather is clear and the set of the tide known, by taking the soundings from the edge of the 
North Sand, and hauling off occasionally when the depths decrease under 12 or 13 fathoms. 
With a southerly wind, keep about mid-channel, but care must be taken in the night not to 
approach the rocks off the Round Arroa; for if the Arroa is discerned with the glass or other- 
wise, haul immediately to the northward, to give a birth to these rocks, and you will deepen 

From this situation, or from from thence 


to 35 or 44 fathoms to the N. Eastward of the Long Arroa. from 
the western extremity of the North Sand, steer about North to make the Sambilangs, and bias, 
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do not approach these islands under 25 or 26 fathoms when passing between them and Pulo 
Jarra in a dark night, on account of the rocks that lie to the westward of them; about 28 
to 30 fathoms are good depths to preserve, in passing through this channel during the night. 


wPrinceot FROM the SAMBILANGS, steer to the N. N. Westward for Prince of Wales’ Island, 
giving a birth of 4 or 5 miles to Pulo Dinding in passing, to avoid the mud bank in the offing ; 
and atterward; keep along the coast of Perah in soundings of 16 to 20 fathoms, about 34 to 
4 leagues off. In working, do not stand out farther than 25 fathoms, and tack from the 
edge of the shore bank in 10 or 11 fathoms; for the water shoals suddenly under these 
depths, rendering it necessary to keep the lead going quickly, when near the edge of the bank. 
In the N. E. monsoon, ships bound to Prince of Wales’ Island, Bengal, or Madras, ought 
to be particularly careful, to keep near the Malay side of the strait after passing Pulo Din- 
ding; for strong N. E. winds, with a short sea, sometimes prevail in mid-strait, betwixt 
Diamond Point and Prince of Wales’ Island, making it difficult for ships which are in the 
offing, to regain the Eastern Shore. Large ships bound into Prince of Wales’ Island, ought 
not to attempt to pass through the South Channel, unless there is a good pilot on board ; but 
they should coast round the island, and proceed into the harbour by the North channel. 


Jaland, 


andontotp =D EPARTING from, or having passed PRINCE OF WALES’ ISLAND, whether 
Sat. bound to Bengal, or to the coast of Coromandel, steer to pass outside of the Ladda Islands, 
Pulo Bouton, and Junkseylon Head, at a moderate distance: if bound to Ceylon, the Ma- 
labar coast, or other parts to the westward or southward, steer for the channel between Pulo 
~ Rondo and the South Nicobar, conforming to the directions already given fur sailing lo or 
Jrom Malacca Strait, in both monsoons ; which will be found in this Second Volume, under 
the title, “ Navigation of Malacca Strait,” section Ist, and under the title ‘* West Coast of 
Sumatra” section Ist; also, in the last sections of Volume First, farther directions will be 
found for sailing into, and out of the strait, and between it and the ditlerent coasts of India, 

during either monsoon. 


CHINA SEA. 
MONSOONS, WINDS, TY-FOONGS, AND CURRENTS. 


s.w.mn S.W. MONSOON, generally commences in the China Sea, about the middle, or end 
China sear Of April, and continues to the beginning, or middle of October, liable to an acceleration or 
retardation of 12 or 15 days in one season from another ; it sects in, rather sooner about the 
gulfs of Siam and Tonking, and along the western coasts, than over to the eastward in the 
Open sea, near the coast of China, or near the coasts of Palawan and Luconia. It also con- 
tinues longer, to the southward of Cape Padaran and Pulo Sapata, and along the coast of 
Palawan, in the southern part of the China Sea, than it docs more to the northward ; for 
southerly winds frequently prevail between Sincapour Strait and Pulo Sapata, until the Sth, 
10th, or 15th of October, when N. E. and easterly winds are blowing in the northern part of 
that sea. In September and great part of October, the winds off the North extremity of — 
Borneo, and the West end of Palawan, generally blow strong from S. Westward, with dark 

cloudy weather and much rain. 
In May, the winds are often light and variable in the Open sea, and easterly or S. E. winds 
are liable to happen for a day or two at a time, during the whole of the S. W. monsoon ; 
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particularly in the northern part of the China Sea, where these winds frequently predominate 
. in both monsoons. About Formosa, and betwixt it and the China Coast, N. Easterly winds 
often prevail in July, August, and September. 

The S. W. monsoon is strongest, and least liable to changes, in June, July, and August ; 
in these months, and also in May, sudden hard squalls blow sometimes out of the Gulf of 
Siam, as far as Pulo Condore, and Pulo Sapata. When dense clouds are perceived to rise, 
indicating the approach of these squalls, sail ought to be reduced without delay. 

From the Gulf of Siam to Cape Padaran, the 5. W. monsoon blows along the coast nearly 
parallel to it; and if close in, a faint breeze from the land is at times experienced in the 
night, which is succeeded by a short interval of calin on the following morning, occasioned 
by the influence of the sun. The monsoon breeze then sets in, and generally continues brisk 
during the day. These land and sea breezes, prevail with most regularity on the coast of 
Cochin-china, from Cape Padaran northward to the Tonhing Gulf; for the sea wind dies 
away almost every evening on this coast, during the S. W. monsoon, and a land breeze comes 
off in the night, although not at a regular hour. This is followed by calms or faint airs, 
which frequently continue until noon; then the sea breeze sets in from 5S. Eastward. 

In March and April, there are land and sea breezes on the coast of Luconia, with fine 
weather ; but after the S. W. monsoon sets in strong in June, and from that time until it 
abates in October, the weather is mostly cloudy; and the winds blowing from the sea upon | 
that coast, generally produce much ram. In June, July, and part of August, there is at . 
times, much rain, and cloudy weather, all over the China Sea. On the South coast of 
China, the winds during the S. W. monsoon, prevail frequently at South, and S. S. Eastward. 


N.E. MONSOON, frequently commences in the northern part of the China Sea, about ¥. B. mow 
the end of September, or early in October; but in the southern part of this sea, it seldom” 
sets in steady until November; for here, light southerly, or variable breezes, prevail through 
most part of October. The weather in some years, is settled and fine, during the months 
of September and October; tor the N. E. monsoon, does not always set in with a storm; 
but the equinox is a very precarious period, for within a few days of it, storms are liable to 
happen,* and also with the setting in of the monsoon, In October. a 

In November, the N. E. monsoon generally prevails; but it blows more steady, and with \ 
greatest strength, in December and January. The weather is frequently cloudy, with much 
rain, and a pretty large sea in these months; particularly about Pulo Sapata, and from 
thence to the entrance of Sincapour Strait: there are also considerable imtervals of fine wea- 
ther. On the coast of Palawan, the winds are very variable in October, November, and 
the early part of December; by which, ships may pass along that coast either to the N. E. 
or S. Westward, at these times, but the weather is often very dark and cloudy. The winds 
on the coast of Luconia, are frequently variable during the N. E. monsoon, generally from | 


the North and N. Eastward ; but they veer to N. W. and Westward at times, and then blow 
strong, with cloudy weather and rain. In the Gulf of Tonking, there are sometimes faint ; 
land breezes close to the coast in November ; but the N. E. monsoon prevails along the coast ye 
of Cochin-china, as far to the southward as Cape Padaran, generally from September or the i} 
early part of October, to the beginning or middle of April. | 
* On the 22d of September, 1786, near the Grand Ladrone, the Gunjavar encountered a storm which con- 


tinued several days, disabled, and obliged her to take shelter in Galong Bay at the South end of Hainan, where 
she remained 6 months. ‘The Warley on the 22d of September 1803, off st. John’s had a tempest, that drove her 
to the Vaya Islands, blew away her topmasts and did other damage. The Bombay late in September 1789, had i 


a tempest close to St. John’s, which obliged her to cut away her mainmast, and run on shore. 
During these last 7 years, several of H. M. ships, and those belonging to the company, have been dismasted 
di ° 


by these equinoctial Ty-foongs, which generally happen within % or 10 days of the equinox ; and in these tem- 
pests, the Ocean, True Briton, and other ships, have foundered with all their crews. 
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In February the strength of the N. E. monsoon abates ; during this month and March, it 
blows moderately, with steady weather all over the China sea; and inclines to land and sea 
breezes on the coast of Luconia. On the South coast of China, when the N. E. monsoon 
prevails, the winds blow mostly from E. N. E., parallel to the shore; they veer, and blow 
off the land at times, and also from the S. Eastward, but there are seldom any regular land 
or sea breezes on that coast. | 


TY-FOONG’S,* are dangerous tempests, liable to happen in the northern part of the 
China sea, along the southern and eastern coasts of China, near Formosa, the Bashee 
Islands, the North end of Luconia; also to the eastward of those islands, and betwixt For- 
mosa and the Japan Archipelago. These tempests blow with greatest fury near land : as the 
distance is increased to the southward of the coast of China, their violence abates propor- 
tionally, seldom reaching beyond lat. 16° N. | 

They have been experienced in both monsoons; but in May, November, or December, 
are not felt severe in the China Sea, ¢f they happen in these months ; although in the vici- 
nity of Formosa and the Bashee Islands, there are furious gusts sometimes in November. 
From December to May, Ty-foongs scldom or never happen; of late years, those which 


have been experienced in June and July, were the most violent; many ships have been dis- 


masted,. and sustained other damage by them. The months of August, September, and 
October, are also subject to these tempests ; about the equinox in September, is a very pre- 
carious period, particularly if the change, or perigee of the moon, happen at the same time: 
when this was the case, Ty-foon s happened several years at the equinox in September, on 
the coast of China, and many ships have been dismasted on the 21st or 22d of September. 
To prognosticate the approach of these tempests, would be very useful to navigators, but 
this cannot be done with certainty, for they frequently commence without giving much indi- 
cation of their approach. The clouds having a red aspect, is not a certain warning of the 
approach of a Ty-foong ; for at the rising, but more particularly at the setting of the sun, 
the clouds in settled weather, are sometimes tinged with a deep red colour by the reflected 
light, especially those opposite to the luminary. A hazy atmosphere, preventing land from 
being seen at great distances, is no unfavorable sign on the coast of China ; for this is gene- 
rally its state, in medium, or settled weather. Neither is an irregular swell, a good criterion 
to judge of the approach of a Ty-foong ; for near the coast of China, a cross swell frequently 
prevails during steady settled weather. A serene sky, with the horizon remarkably clear, 
should not be considered an indication of a continuance of favorable weather ; for a series of 
fine weather and calms, favoring an increase of heat above the mean temperature, is liable to 
be succeeded by a Ty-foong. When the horizon is very clear in some parts, and the summits 
of the hills or islands obscured in dense black clouds, there is some irregularity in the atmos- 


phere, and stormy weather may be apprehended; but in reality, Ty-foongs are seldom pre- 


ceded by any certain sign or indication. Marine Barometers, if well constructed, seem to 
afford the best means ‘to anticipate these tempests ; for the mercury is sometimes liable to a 
greater fall on the South coast of China, than might be expected within the tropics.t 


* i.e, Great Winds: in the Chinese language, Ty, is great or mighty, and Foong, signifies wind. 

+ Proceeding across the Gulf of Tonking by the inner passage to China, on the 2! st of July, 1804, in lat. 18° 
N., the mercury fell in a marine barometer made by Troughton, from 29, 65, to 29, 06, previously to, and during 
a hard gale at N. Westward, out of the gulf, which is a great fall for that latitude. 

In lat. 19° N., lon. 115° E., on the 28th of September, 1809, the Neptune's barometer fell from 29, 85, to 28, 
$0 prior to, and during a Ty-foong, in which the True Briton, of 1200 tons burthen, perished with all her crew. 

In lat. 17° N., lon. 115$° E., on the 28th of September, 1810, the Elphinston’s barometer fell from 29, 85, to 
29, 3, before, and during a Ty-foong, which laid her on her beam-ends, and they were cbliged to cut away the 
mizen-mast, and main mast, to ane Her In lat. 163° N., lon. 116° E., on the gth of September, 1812, the El- 
phinston’s barometer fell considerably, by which Capt. Craig pre for a Ty-foong, which soon followed, and 
dismasted H.M.ship Theban, and the Cirencester, but the Elphinstone ‘sustained no injury; and further, Capt, 
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Many ships have been driven from the Grand Ladrone to the Mandarin’s Cap, and even 
to the Taya Islands near Hainan, during Ty-foongs; for among the islands and near the 
coast, these tempests generally commence between N. W. and North, then veer suddenly 
to N. E. and eastward, frequently blowing with inconceivable fury, and rising the sea in 
turbulent pyramids, which impinge violently against each other; and the current then runs 
strong to the westward. I'rom eastward, the wind veers to S. E. and southward, and then 
becomes moderate. This rotatory motion of the wind during Ty-foongs, is generally expe- 
rienced contiguous to, and within a moderate distance of the coast of China ;*but about 2° 
or 3° from the coast, a contrary motion takes place. Here, as before, Ty-foongs generally 
commence at northward, but instead of veering to N. E. and eastward, as in the former case, 
the wind veers to N. W. and westward, blowing then very severe, and afterward changes to 
S. W. and southward, where it gradually abates in violence. | 

During some years, no Ty-foong happens on the South coast of China; at other times, 2 
or $3 of these tempests have been experienced in 1 year; but fortunately, their fury is seldom 


of long continuance. 


GALES OF WIND, sometimes blow steady from E.N.E. or N. Eastward, several Gueo 
days at a time, in September or October, near the coast of China. In the same months, 
gales are liable to happen on the West coast of Luconia, Here, they mostly commence at 
North or N. W., and veer to West, S. W. or Southward, blowing strong from all these di- 
rections, with heavy falls of rain, and a cross turbulent sea; but they seldom continue long. 

Strong N. E. gales have been sometimes experienced on the coast of China, during the 
S. W. monsoon ; in 1 of these, the Ceres after making the Grand Ladrone on the 16th of 


July, 1802, was driven westward to the Mandarin’s Cap, by the 20th, with strong gales, hard 
he N. East- 


squalls, and the current setting from 1 to 2 miles per hour to the westward. 
erly wind continued 9 days, which obliged her to stand out to sea, and she did not arrive 


until the 26th, at Macoa. 
In May, June, July, and August, severe gales of wind are at times experienced in 


the N. Western part of the China Sea, particularly betwixt lat. 14° N. and the island Hainan, 
with the gulf of Tonking open. These gales generally begin at N. N. W. or N. W. and blow 
with violence out of the gulf, accompanied by dark weather and a deluge of rain: from N. W. 

s. W. still blowing strong; and abate as they veer more southerly. 


they veer to West and 
When these N. W. gales are blowing in the vicinity of the island Hainan and the coast of 


Cochin-China, strong S. W. or southerly gales, generally prevail at the same time, out in the 
middle of the China Sea. 
Currents in 


CURRENTS, in the China sea, are very mutable, their direction and velocity depending Currents 


much upon local circumstances. Late in April or early in May, they generally begin to set see durisg 
id continue to set N. sooscos; 


to the northward, in the South and middle parts of the China sea, ap 
Easterly until September, while the S. W. monsoon is strong; but they are not constant in 
this monsoon, for at times when the wind is moderate or light, the currents are lable to 
change and set in various directions. After the strength of the monsoon has abated, there 
is often little or no current in the open sea, setting to the N. Eastward; and sometimes, it 


sets to the southward. . 

ee the coast of Cambodia, from Pulo Oby to Cape Padaran, the current sets mostly 
to the E. N. Eastward, parallel to the shores, from April to the middle of October ; and 
during the same period, It sets generally to the northward — the East coast of Malay, 
from the entrance of Sincapour Strait to the Gulf of Siam. To the northward of Cape 


, Ueneielaad ecale of 37 
alands. | 


Krusenstern, the Russian circumnavigator, informed me, that the mercury fell below the 
inches, in his marine barometer, during the progress of a oo when near the Japan 
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and in the 


N.E. mon- 
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Padaran, there is very little current in the S. W. monsoon, near the coast of Cochin-China; 
for from thence to the Gulf of Tonking, a small drain is sometimes found setting to the 
northward, at other times to the southward. When a gale happens to bidw out of the Gulf 
of Tonking from N. W. and Westward, the current at the same time sets generally to the 
S. W. or Southward, in the vicinity of the Paracels, or where these gales are experienced; 
and this current running oblique, or contrary to the wind, a very turbulent and high sea, is 
thereby produced. | 

On the South coast of China, the current is much governed by the wind: when strong 
S. W. winds prevail, it runs along shore to the eastward, seldom strong. Near, and 
amougst the islands, westward of Macao, there is generally a westerly current, occasioned by 
the freshes from Canton River, which set in that direction; frequently sweeping along the 
islands from Macao to St. John’s between W.S. W. and W.N. W., about 1 to 2 miles per 
hour. This westerly current is, however, not always constant in the S. W. monsoon, for it 
slacks at times; then a weak tide, may sometimes be experienced to set to the eastward. 

On the coasts of Luconia, and Palawan, the current generally sets northward in the S. W. 
monsoon, but frequently there is none, and near these coasts, it seédom runs very strong. 
Near the Bashee Islands, it sometimes sets to the eastward when strong westerly winds pre- 
vail ; but generally strong to the northward, or between N. N. W. and N. E. 


DURING the N. E. MONSOON, the current in the China sea, generally runs to the 
S. Westward before the wind, with a velocity proportionate to its strength ; for when strong 
gales blow in the early part of this monsoon, an augmentation of the 8. Westerly current is 
produced. When the force of the monsoon is abated, or during moderate and light breezes, 
there is often little or no current. 

In the western parts of the China sea, along the coasts of Cochin-China and Malay, the 
current in general, begins to run to the southward about the middle of October, sometimes 
sooner on the former coast, and continues until April. During the month of March, the 
current runs constantly to the southward about Pulo Aor, with light easterly breezes, and 
calms at times. On the coast of Cochin-China, and adjacent to the Island Hainan, sou- 
therly or S. W. currents commence sometimes about the middle of September; and from 
lat. 15° N. they increase in strength near the land, to lat. 11°N. or 113°N., then decrease 
farther to the southward. During the prevalence of the N. E. monsoon, from about lat. 
J4°N. to Cape Padaran, the current frequently runs at the rate of 40 or 50, and sometimes 
60 miles to the southward in 24 hours, along the coast. This southerly current is not al- 
ways so strong, and it is confined to the limits mentioned; for it abates at Cape Padaran, 
and runs with less velocity to the S. W., toward the entrance of the Gulf of Siam. 1 

On the South coast of China, the curvent during the N. E. monsoon, runs almost con 
stantly to the W.S. Westward, parallel to the land; and sometimes with inconceivable rapi- 
dity, when a Ty-foong, or a storm happens. At the distance of 20 or 30 leagues from the 
coast, the current seldom runs so strong as near it; and out in 30 or 40 fathoms water, 
there is much Jess current than in shoal water, near the shore, and amongst the islands. 
The Westerly current sometimes slacks, and contiguous to the land, is succeeded by a kind 
of tides. 

Betwixt the Island Formosa and the China coast, the current runs to the southward du- 
ring the N. E. monsoon, and generally to the $. W. or Southward, between the South end 
of ee and the North end of Luconia, when strong N.E. winds prevail; but here, in 
light variable winds, it often sets to the northward. On the West coast of Luconia, it is 
changeable, sometimes setting southward along the coast, at other times to the northward. 
On the coast of Palawan, the current is also mutable, governed by the prevailing winds, but 
seldom runs streng in any direction, unless propelled by strong gales. To the eastward of 
Formosa, about Botel Tobago Kima, the current frequently runs strong to the northward 
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and N. Eastward, so early as the Ist of March; and although changeable at times, it sets 
mostly in that direction during the S. W. monsoon; and in the opposite direction, during 


the N. E. monsoon. 


INSTRUCTIONS for SAILING THROUGH the CHINA 
SEA, to, or from CANTON RIVER, ai all SEASONS. 


SHIPS BOUND to CHINA, which depart from Sincapour Strait, or Banca Strait, 1 taner pas. 
February, March, and part of April, may expect a tedious, beating passage: in March, proper, 
April, or May, they may proceed by the INNER PASSAGE, along the coast of Cochin- $v mon 
China, which is generadly the most expeditious route in these months; but when June ap- “" 
proaches, and the S.W. monsoon is set regularly in, the track by the Macclesfield Bank 
seeins preferable, the winds being more steady in the open sea than near the coast.* — Even stterwart.the 
so early as April, a ship may sometimes get a westerly breeze blowing out ot the Gulf of preterabie: 
Slain, about the full and change of the moon, te carry her to the Macclesfield Bank ; and af- 
terward, easterly winds to run her to the Grand Ladrone: but had she proceeded by the 


Inner Passage, easterly winds would have retarded her progress round the S. E. coast of Hai- 
nan, and from thence to the entrance of Canton River. Some ships proceeding by the 
Outer Passage, have carried strong S. W. and Southerly winds, when others inside of the 
shoals, have experienced at the same time, N. W. and Westerly storms blowing out of the 
Gulf of Tonking, with dark weather and much rain, and were in danger of being driven 
among the shuals. ‘his happened to the Portuguese ship, St. Antonia, of Macao; she left 
Pulo Canton on the same day we did in the Anna, 20th of July, 1804; and on the following 
day, a gale commenced at N.W. out of the Gulf, which increased to a violent storm at 
westward, and not being able to carry sail, she was driven and lostt upon 1 of the shoals in 
lat. 16°45’N. By carrying a press of sai] during the first part of the gale, we weathered 


the N. Western limit of the shoals in lat. 17° N. about 12 or 14 leagues; having experienced 
in 2 days, during the gale, a current to the 5.8. W. of 50 miles. ‘This strong southerly cur- 
rent, was also experienced in the St. Antonio, for when she struck, they were by reckoning, 


well to the northward of all the dangers. 
Although the passage to Canton by the Macclesfield Bank, seems preferable to that by css oe 


the coast of Cochin-China, during the strength of the 5. W. monsoon; nevertheless, if Beet stone 
ship be weak and crazy, or making much water, the Inner Passage ought to be chosen, for ving the 
the gales which blow out of the Gulf of Tonking, are not frequent; and by adopting this +. “ 
passage, she may keep sight of the land, except tor a few hours at a time. Departing from 
Sincapour Strait, or from Pulo Aor, she ought to steer along the coast to the Redang Islands, 


from thence across the mouth of Siam Gulf, Pulo Oby, and along the coasts of Cambodia, 
and Cochin-China, keeping the latter aboard to Cape Turon. From hence, it is not above 
3a day's run to the S. W. part of Hainan, and she should coast along this island to its N. E. 
extremity, (Hainan-Flead,) passing between it and the Taya Islands, then cross over for the 


* Ip June, 1803, and in July, 1804, we proceeded by the inner passage in the Anna, and 2 ships went the 
outer passaye by the Macclesfield Bank, at each of these times, having left Sincapour Strait nearly whev we did. 
On comparing the journals of those ships with ours, it appeared, that on the same days, when nearly in the same 
parallels of latitude, they experienced a steady S, W. monsoon, while we on the coast of Cachin-China, had land 
breezes in the night, S. Easterly and variable sea breezes in the day, “with intervening calms : 

+ The commander, and part of the crew of this ship, reached the Island Hainan upon a raft, and from thence, 
were conveyed by the Chinese to Canton, where I saw him, and gota narrative concerning the logs of his ship. 
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coast of China about Tien-Pak, or more easterly about Hai-Lin-Sban. The islands may 
be coasted along at discretion, from hence to Macao, or shelter may be taken amongst 
them, on emergency. By following this route, a crazy or leaky ship, will have smooth 
water; and being near land, may reach a haven, or be run on shore, if it is found impossible 
to keep her afloat, by which the crew will be saved. And if the boats are kept in readiness, 
the crew may proceed to the nearest port, or coast along to any convenient place, as cir- 
cumstances require. Ifa ship leave Sincapour Strait before the middle of March, or the Ist 
of April, the passage will be tedious, unless she sail very well, and hold a good wind. 


To sail OUTER PASSAGE to Canton, through the middle of the China sea, becomes preca- 
Chinewato- Tious if a ship is not up with Pulo Sapata early in October; for about this island, strong 
Mein ae southerly currents begin to prevail about the middle of October, with light northerly winds, 
season, ~—_—_- variable airs and calms; by which many ships have been delayed for several days, and made 
no progress to the northward. ‘This induced some of them to stretch over to the eastward, 
where they got entangled among the numerous shoals, and were in great danger: others have 

by the outer bore away, and proceeded to China by the eastern passage. These southerly currents about 
Pulo Sapata, are liable to slack for a few days at a time, and this may enable a ship, with 
the assistance of favorable breezes, (which sometimes happen) to reach lat. 13° or 14°N., 
where the southerly currents are not so strong as off Cape Padaran, about Pulo Sapata, and 
the Catwicks. Having reached lat. 13° or 14° N., a ship may steer eastward if the wind 
permit, being then to the northward of the shoals, in order to secure her passage, by getting 
near the coast of Luconia. Should the wind hang to N. E. and E. N. E. after passing the 
parallel of 12° or 13° N., rendering it difficult to get to the eastward, long stretches to the 
northward ought to be made; and if the wind permit, a short tack may be made at times, to 
keep up the easting; for it would be imprudent to fall in with the coast of China, to the 
westward of the Grand Ladrone. 

Several ships which did not reach Pulo Sapata until the middle of October, and even so 
late as the 1st of November, have experienced brisk southerly winds, which carried them near 
the coast of Luconia, from whence they got quickly to Macao; but these instances are rare, 
for southerly currents and light breezes, generally prevail about Pulo Sapata, during the 
greater part of October, and early in November. 

The Royal Charlotte, Triton, and Warley, left Sincapour Strait on the 25th of October, 
1793, had no southerly current till they reached Pulo Sapata on the 4th of November ; after- 
terward, they had N. W., but mostly N. Easterly breezes, and some days, a current of 10 
miles to the southward. On the 23d, they saw the coast of Luconia in lat. 16° N. and on 
the Ist of December in lat. 19°20’ N., had a gale between North and N. E., which drove 
them back to lat. 18° 30’ N., and they did not arrive at Macao until the 7th. 

The Jehangire, after passing Pulo Sapata in October, 1806, had E. N. Easterly winds 
and westerly currents, and on the 26th she got on a coral bank with overfalls of 11, 94, to 
$0 fathoms, in lat. 16° 20’ N., lon. 112° 35! E. by chronometer, which must have been the 
eastern limit of the Lincoln’s Shoals, but no danger was visible from the mast-head. It was 
calm at the time, and the current setting to S. Eastward, soon carried her off the bank ; and 
although this ship was so far to the westward, at this late period, she nevertheless, reached 
Macao by the direct route. 

In the Anna, we sailed from Bombay on the 26th of August, 1802, bound for China ; the 
Lowjee worked out of the harbour with us, and the Ardassier, sailed 3 days after, likewise 
bound to China. On the 14th of September we agi Pedro Branco, entered the China 
sea, and had light southerly winds till in lat. 12°N.; then, with variable winds mostly at 
E. N. E. and N. E. we proceeded to the northward by the common route, making a tack to 
the eastward at times to prevent falling to leeward, but were never to the eastward of lon. 
115° E.; made the Lema Islands on the 30th of September, and moored at Whampoa on 
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the 4th of October. Having delivered our cargo of cotton, and received a full cargo for 
Bombay, we left Canton River on the 2d of December, and on this day passed the Ardassier 
bound inward, which ship had been embarrassed among the shoals to the eastward of Pulo 
Sapata, and afterward came through the Palawan Passage, and along the coast of Luconia. 
The Lowjee, went through Malacca Strait, and from thence through the Sooloo sea, into the 
pacific ocean, by the eastern passage to China, and she did not arrive in Canton River till 
about the middle of December, or 14 days after we left it in the Anna, where we had re- 
mained 2 months, although both ships left Bombay harbour together. 

The 2 ships Success, and Good Success, left Malacca on the Ist of October, 1814, the 
former proceeded by the Palawan Passage, the latter beat up through the middle of the China 
sea with N. E. and E. N. E. winds,, was never to the eastward of lon. 115° E., and both 


ships arrived in Macao Road at the same time, on the 1st of November. 


PALAWAN PASSAGE, seems preferable to any other when a ship is late in the sea- ant by the 
son, in order to avoid the southerly currents and light winds whith may be expected about Passe 


Pulo Sapata, and in the middle of the China sea, whereby, the passage in an indifferent 
sailing ship will be rendered precarious; or to prevent embarrassment amongst the shoals, 
should the dangerous track from Pulo Sapata to the eastward be followed. It is therefore, 
advisable, for a ship leaving Pulo Aor about, or after the middle of October, to steer for the 
North Anambas, and North Natuna, passing to the northward of them; and from thence 
eastward, through the channel betwixt the Louisa Shoal, and Royal Charlotte Shoal. 
When past them, an E. N. Easterly course should be steered, to give a birth to the Viper’s 
Shoals, and a sight of the Island Balambangan may be got at the distance of 9 or 10 leagues, 
if the wind is southerly; but with a westerly wind, pass that island at the distance of 14 or 
16 leagues, and make the Island Balabac, which may be passed at any convenient distance, 
about 9 or 10 leagues with a fair wind. Steer then N. N. Easterly for the channel formed 
by the Half Moon, Royal Captain, and Bombay Shoals in the offing, and the shoals near 
Palawan on the inside, which is about 10 leagues wide; and if the lead be kept going in the 
night, it will point out the proximity of the inner shoals, as the bank of soundings projects 
out from the coast of Palawan a little way beyond these shoals in most places: but from lat. 
9° 15’ N. to 9°56’ N. there is 50 fathoms water close to several of the dangers. The best 
track to pass through this channel, is, to keep about 9 or 10 leagues off the S. W. end of 
Palawan, and the same distance preserved from the land, in proceeding along that coast, will 
carry you in the fair track, clear outside of the inner shoals, and inside of those in the offing. 
If the wind incline easterly, pass in sight of the N. E. end of Palawan, and the Islands Ca- 
lamianes, then cross over to make Luban, or Goat Island; and keep the coast of Luconia 
aboard, if easterly winds prevail, taking care to give a birth to the Sisters and Adders Is- 
land, which are not so close to the land as sometimes represented. With the wind at S. W. 
or Westward, the coast should not be approached very close, particularly in passing Cape 
Bolina, or in crossing the bay to the northward of it; for the current sets from the northward 
at times into the bay, and the Cape is encircled by rocky ground, and shoal water. 

Ships which stretch off from Cape Bolina, will generally be able to pass to the eastward 
of the Pratas Shoal, unless a strong N. E. gale prevail, with a leeward current, which fre- 
quently happens; it is therefore, ER particularly in a ship that sails indifferently, to 


endeavour to keep in the vicinity of the coast of Luconia until abreast of Cape Bajadore, to 


make sure of falling in with the coast of China to the eastward of the Lema Islands. 

THE PASSAGE to China by the coasts of Palawan and Luconia, sap generally be ac- 
complished without much difficulty, in October, November, and even in December; and a 
ship which sazls well, may with perseverance, make a passage by this route, also in January, 
or at any period of the N. E. monsoon, as may be seen by the following examples. 
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Several ships have proceeded to China by the Palawan Coast, in November and December, 

The American brig Pennsylvania, passed Achen Head early in November, 1803, went 
through Malacca Strait, and after getting near Pulo Sapata, with N. E. winds, stood to the 
eastward, and got embarrassed among the sioals; notwithstanding, this vessel made her 
passage through the middle of the China sea in the strength of the N. E. monsoon, arriving at 
Macao in January, 1804. 

The Lord Castlereagh, Captain Mc. Farlane, left Bombay on the 14th of September, 
1804, remained 3 days at Malacca, proceeded by the Palawan Passage, and along the coast 
of Luconia, and arrived at Macao on the 3d of November, having been at sea 46 days, on 
her passage from Bombay to China. Had the Pennsylvania followed the same route, she 
probably would have reached China in December; and the dangerous track, through which 
she navigated, would have been avoided. 

The Lord Walsingham, passed the Natunas on the 17th of October, 1787, carried steady 
S. W. winds along the coasts of Palawan and Luconia, and made the coast of China, on the 
30th of the same month, in lat. 22°44’ N. 

The Eugenia, passed the Natunas on the 12th of October, 1805, proceeded by the Pala- 
wan Passage, and on the 24th made the coast of China, at Pedro Branco. The York and 
Royal Bishop, got sight of Balabac on the Ist of November, 1786, went by the Palawan 
Passage, and on the 30th arrived at Macao: the Walpole left Pulo Pisang on the West 
coast of Sumatra, on the 12th of October. 1783, and arrived at Macao on the 10th of De- 
cember by the Palawan Passage. ‘These ships were not coppered. 

The Hammaun Shah, Captain P. D. Schmidt, from Bengal, left Sincapour Strait on the 
2d of November, 1811, passed in sight of the North Natuna on the 9th, and between the 
Louisa and Royal Charlotte Shoals, with S. W. winds, which continued till she passed Bala- 
bac Island on the 19th, at 8 or 9 leagues distance. On the 21st she saw the Royal Captain’s 
Shoal, and the Bombay's Shoal on the following day, and from hence she had moderate 
breezes often at N. Eastward, and a current of 18 miles some days in her favor, in passing 
along the coast of Luconia at from 8 to 14 leagues distance. She stood off too soon from 


- this coast, being 20 leagues distant from it when in lat. 16°48’ N. on the 2d of December, 


and in attempting to cross over for the coast of China, a stiong N. E. gale with a heavy sea, 
broke all her weather shrouds, which obliged them to wear on the 5th, and take shelter under 
Luconia to repair the damage sustained. Afterward, she took a departure from Cape Bolina 
on the 7th, passed to the westward of Pratas Shoal with strong N.E. winds, saw the Lema 
Islands on the 11th of December, and anchored in Macao Road on this day. 

The Herefordshire, and General Kyd, in company, left Sincapour Strait on the 14th of 
October, 1815, had mostly light breezes from S. W. and Westward till the 29th, when they 
made the Island Balabac, and the 5. WW. end of Palawan; from hence, they had strong 8. W. 
and W.S. W. winds, cloudy weather, and rain, in running through the outer channel be- 
tween the outer and inner shoals, which veered to South and S. S. E., with the same weather, 
as they approached the coast of Luconia. They kept within 9 or 10 leagues of this coast, 
till the 3d of November, then nedrly abreast of Cape Bajadore, where the wind became va- 
riable, and shifted to N. E.; afterward to South and S. E. as they steered over for the coast 
of China, which they approached far to the eastward, and were 2 days with Northerly and 
N. FE. winds, running W. N. W. and West till they made the Lema Islands, and anchored 
in Canton River on the 6th of Novemiber. 

Ships which satl indifferently, often adopt the eastern route to China, after the middle of 
November ; or otherwise pass into the Sooloo Sea by the Strait of Balabac, and after reaching 
the Island Mindanao, proceed to the northward along the West coast of this island, Negroes 


‘Island, Panay, Mindora, and Luconia, which is generally practicable in the N. E. monsoon.* 


* The Glatton, Abergavenny, Lord Thurlow, and Osterly in company, reached lat. 9° N. near Pulo Sapata, 
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But the most speedy passages, have been generally made along the coasts of Palawan, and 
Luconia, in October and November; although short gales from the northward, have in some 
seasons, caused considerable delay to ships proceeding by this route. A ship leaving Mfa- 
lacca Strait, however, will most probably reach China much sooner by the Palawan Pas- 


sage, than by any other route, during the whole period of the N. E. monsoon. 


' SHIPS BOUND from CHINA to the Straits of Sincapour, or Banca, ought in March To sait trom 
and April, to adopt the Outer Passage by the Macclesfield Bank, which is the most expedi- Cough the 
tious route in these months; at all other times, the Inner Passage by the coast of Cochin- doving the 
China, seems preferable. This is the shortest route, and the ease afforded to ships, by «on;" 
steering from the Grand Ladrone immediately before the wind, when blowing strong at N. 
Eastward, is a great advantage: whereas, a S.S. E. course is steered at times, for the Mac- 
clesfield Bank, which often brings the wind and sea before the beam, and strains greatly 
ships deeply Jaden. Many have strained so much, that in order to gain upon the pumps, 
they were forced to bear away for the Inner Passage; others, by persevering in the Outer 
Passage, have laboured excessively, and some of them at last, foundered with their crews ; 
exclusive of other missing ships, which after leaving China, probably suffered from the same 
Had those ships at leaving Canton River, steered S.S. W. 3 W. the direct course 


cause. 
for the Inner Passage, they probably would not have strained in the least, but have reached 
their ports of destination in safety. 


DURING the S. W. MONSOON, it has been considered by many navigators, almost and in the 
inpracticable to make a passage down the China Sea: but a fast sailing ship bound to foou. 
India, will generally succeed by the Inner Passage, during the whole of the S. W. monsoon. 

If she depart from the Grand Ladrone with an Easterly or S. Easterly wind, which frequently 
blows for a few days at a time, at all seasons, she will, if bound to Bengal, probably reach 
her port of destination sooner than by following any of the eastern routes, on either side of 


Luconia. | 

Of late years, several ships have made their passage down the China sea, in every month 
of the S. W. monsoon; others which were indifferent sailers, have not been always so success- 
ful. The passage from the Grand Ladrone to Sineapour Strait during the S. W. monsoon, 


early in October, 1793; here, they got light NE. winds with southerly currents, gained no ground during 7 days, 
and apprehending that they would not be able to make the passage through the China sea, bore away on the 14th 
of October. In lat. 6° N. lon. 112° E they got westerly winds, which carried them through Balabac Strait, and to 
Mindanao on the 29th: they proceeded from hence, along the West sides of Negroes Island, Panay, and Mindora, 
with variable breezes mostly between S.E. and S. W. and arrived, November 7th, in Manilla Bay. Here, they 
remained until the 7th of December, kept along the coast of Luconia to lat. 17° 20 N., which they reached on the 
12th; passed on the West side of Pratas Shoal on the 1 5th, and arrived on the 17th at Macao. 

The Alfred and True Briton in company, left Sincapour Strait on the 24th of October, 1799, had. light 
northerly, and variable breezes, and reached lat.7°40'N. lon. 106° 42’ E. on the 15th of November: they were 
drifted back to lat. 54° N. on the 22d, then stood to the eastward with northerly winds, and passed close to the 

angan onthe 6th of December, and 


North end of the Louisa Shoal on the 26th, rounded the South end of Balamb 8 I the peak N,N. E. and 
. anc e. ~ivN. %. and a 


anchored about |} mile off Banguey, with the extremes from N. 4 E. to S. # 
river's mouth East. With their long boats, they filled up their water from this river, sailed on the 9th, and were 


unti] the 17th working with N. E. and Easterly winds through the Strait of Balabac, to the northward of Ban- 
guey. They anchored at Sooloo on the 25th, where they procured some bullocks, filled up their water, and 
suiled again on the 29th of December, and proceeded by the eastern passage to China, 

These ships bad a very tedious passage from entering the China sea, until they arrived at Sooloo, but they 
had little or no southerly current after passing the Louisa Shoal: had they adopted the Palawan Passage, and 


along the coast of Luconia, it ts probable, they would have arrived much sooner in China, than by the circuitous 
n some seasons, however, the winds are more favorable for proceeding by the Pa- 


route of an eastern passage. I 
lawan Passage than in others ; and tt ts barely possible, that a ship which sails badly close to the wind, may not 
always be certain of getting to China by that route, if November is far advanced before she reach the S. W. end 


. Of Palawan. 
| Ee 
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may be accomplished in from 20 to. 35 days, by a ship that sails well; particularly, if at her 
departure, every effort is made to get to the S. Westward near the island Hainan, or rather 
to get close in with the coast of Cochin-China, as soon as possible. 

It may be useful to give a few brief abstracts of passages down the China sea, during the 
S. W. monsoon, to shew the irregularity of the winds in this season. 

The Anna, bound to Bombay, left the Grand Ladrone on the 25th of May, 1792, with a 
S. E. wind, which continued 1 day; it then veered to South, and kept betwixt that and S.S.W.: 

Abstracts of with these winds, she did not endeavour to reach the coast of Cochin-China, but worked to 

China, late in the southward in the middle of the China sea, and after reaching lat. 15° N. the wind shifted 

and during to the eastward of South, and kept mostly at S. S. Eastward until she made Point Calavite 

monsoon. OD Mindora, on the 14th of June. She then proceeded through the Sooloo sea, Macassar, 
and Sunda Straits. In lat. 15° N. lon. 1153° E., when the wind veered to eastward of 
South, and continued in that quarter, she could easily have reached the southern part of the 
coast of Cochin-China, by standing on the larboard tack; for the current was in general 
weak, and seldom set to the northward. 

The saine ship, bound to Bombay, left the Grand Ladrone on the 13th of June, 1793, 
intending to proceed by the Mindora sea as in the former season, and reached lat. 173° N., 
on the 17th: squally weather, and strong winds from S. Westward then set in, and continued 
with a current to the northward several days, which prevented her from making any progress 

, to the southward ; she therefore, bore away on the 21st for the Bashee Islands, and pro- 
ceeded by the Eastern Passage. After she bore away, the wind continued at S. W. in mo- 
derate and light breezes, and the northerly current vanished, for none was experienced in 
running toward the Bashee Islands. 

The True Briton, left the Grand Ladrone on the 27th of May, 1802, having easterly 
winds she steered to the southward, and saw Cape Bolina on the 7th of June ; the wind then 
came from southward with a northerly current, which induced her to bear away, in order to - 
proceed through the channel between the North end of Luconia and the Babuyanes Islands ;. 
but on opening that channel, the wind veered to East and S. E., with a current setting to 
the northward, which obliged her to pass out among the Bashees, betwixt Monmouth Island 
and Grafton Island, into the Pacific Ocean. 

The Arniston and fleet, left the Grand Ladrone on the 6th of July 1796, and were 10 days 
reaching the Bashee Islands, with mostly S. Easterly winds. 

The Cornwallis, in 1789, proceeded down the middle of the China sea in May and June, 
and reached Sincapour Strait in about 30 days from Macao; having made several of the 
shoals to the eastward of Pulo Sapata, during her passage. | 

The fleet bound to England, left the Grand Ladrone on the 10th of May, 1807, intending 
to adopt the passage through the Mindora and Sooloo sea ; but the wind being at N. E. when 
they sailed, and veering to eastward, they were obliged to steer for Pulo Sapata, and passed 
that island on the 22d with a.N.E. wind, On the 26th in lat. 7° N. they got the wind 
light and variable at southward, made Pulo Capas on the 31st, then continued to work along 
the eastern coast of Malay, against southerly winds and a current setting generally to the 
northward, until the 18th of June, they got into the strait of Sincapour. 

The Laurel left Macao, on the 10th of June, 1788, bound to Tringany and Bengal ; she 
had the wind first at S.S. W., when variable at S. E., East, and N. E., and on the 17th had 
soundings on the Macclesfield Bank. With a continuance of variable winds, sometimes: 
southerly, at other times from N. E. and N. W., she proceeded. to the southward, and on. 
the 27th, passed close to a low sandy island in lat, 8°43’ N., having a sand bank and reef 
projecting from it. From thence, the winds were mostly light, and variable from: South to 
5. W., with which she got sight of the North Natunas. on the 6th of July, and anchored on 
the 10th in Tringany Road. 


The same ship, in the preceding year, left Macao on the 26th of June, bound to Batavia ; 
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had S. W. and S.S. W. winds the first 4 days, then variable at N. W., N. E., and S. E., 
the following 4 days; afterward, S. EK. and Easterly, until she made the S. W. part of Pala- 
wan and the adjacent shoals, on the 8th of July. She went through Balabac Strait, along 
the N. E. coast of Borneo, through the strait of Macassar, and did not anchor at Japara on 
the Island of Java, until the 12th of August. 

The Lord Castlereagh and Charlotte, left the Grand Ladrone about the middle of July 
1807, intending to proceed by the Eastern Passage outside of Luconia, being bound to Bom- 
bay. The winds being at eastward, they were retarded greatly, encountered a Ty-foong 
near the Bashee Islands, in which the Charlotte lost her sails and returned to Macao. ‘The 
wind continuing at eastward, the Castlereagh bore away for the Inner Passage, betwixt the 
shoals and Hainan, then proceeded along the coasts of Cochin-China and Cambodia, the 
wind prevailing from eastward most of the time. From thence, she soon got to Tringany 
and Malacca, and after remaining a month at the latter place, had a tedious passage to 
Prince of Wales’ Island; and in working out between Achen Head and the Nicobars, in Oc- 
tober and early in November, she experienced westerly winds. Although this ship got 
easily down the China sea in July, it is probable, that if at leaving the Grand Ladrone, the 
wind had permitted her to proceed into the Pacific Ocean, she would have made a quicker 
passage to Bombay; for the route from Malacca Strait to the western coasts of India, is ge- 


nerally very tedious in the S. W. monsoon. 
The Thames, Captain Williams, left the Grand Ladrone on the 20th of August, 1800, 


bound to England, had the winds variable, mostly at S. Eastward, for several days, which 
prevented her from making much progress in that direction toward the Mindora Passage; and 
the season being far advanced, it was resolved when in lat. 19° N. on the 25th, to proceed 
down the China sea, toward Sincapour Strait. She had soundings on the Macclesfield 
Bank on the 29th; afterward, the winds were often at S. W. and S.S. W., blowing strong 
with a heavy sea, and sometimes variable light breezes were experienced, which prevented 
her from reaching Sincapour Strait until the 9th of October.* 

The Asia, bound to Bombay, with the Sarah in company, left the Grand Ladrone on the 
20th of August, 1803, made the Taya Islands on the 23d, Pulo Canton on the 29th, passed 
Cape Padaran on the 4th of September: from hence, with southerly and variable winds, 
they worked to the southward, saw Pulo Condore on the 14th, passed outside of Pulo Ca~ 
pas, and inside of Pulo Timoan, Pulo Tingy, and the circumjacent islands, close along the 
Malay coast, and on the 30th got into Sincapour Strait. 

The Asia, bound to Bombay, left the Grand Ladrone on the 10th of September, 1798, 
had a gale at northward on the 12th, which veered to N. W. and West on the following day, 
then abated: at sun-set on the 15th, the South part of Hainan bore from N. E. to N. W., dis- 
tant 6 or 7 leagues, in 45 fathoms water; stood S. Westward with a 8.S. E. and southerly 
wind, and in 49 fathoms on the following noon, saw the coast of Cochin-China. She pro- 
ceeded along this coast, with moderate and variable bréezes, saw Cape St. James on the 21st; 
with westerly winds she then stuod to the southward, passed 15 leagues to the eastward of 
Pulo Condore, outside of Pulo Timoan and Pulo Aor, and on the Ist of October entered the 


strait of Sincapour. 
The Anna, (and 3 other ships belonging to Bombay,) left the coast of China on the 15th 


of September, 1803, had variable winds from N. W. to North, round to N. E., East and | 


S. E., made Pulo Canton on the 19th, experienced strong southerly currents along the coast 
of Cochin-China to Cape Padaran, which she passed on the 22d. Here, we got strong 
S. W. gales on the 23d and 24th, also on the 27th and 28th had strong gales, hard squalls 
and a high sea, when working betwixt Pulo Condore and the coast of Cambodia, which 


* Captain Williams, was the first commander, in the Company’s service, who attempted and succeeded, in 
beating down the middle of the China sea with a large ship agninst the S. W. monsoon, notwithstanding the 


Thames had a weakly crew at the time. 
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abated on the 29th. Worked along the coast, until in sight of Pulo Oby on the 30th, saw 
the Redang Islands on the 5th of October, then proceeded to the southward in sight of the 
Malay coast, with the winds mostly variable and light between S. E. and 8S. W., inclining to © 
land and sea breezes, and a drain of northerly current. We passed close on the East side 
of Pulo Aor on the 10th, and on the 12th, entered the strait of Sincapour. 

The Upton Castle from Manilla, bound to Bombay, endeavoured to pass through the 
strait of Manilla, in July, into the Pacific Ocean; but here, she met with strong easterly 
winds and a lee current, which induced Captain Beyts the commander of this ship, to steer 
westward through the China sea, and the easterly winds continued till he anchored at Nhia- - 
trang on the coast of Cochin China, early in August, where after receiving a supply of water, 
he worked along the western side of the China sea to the strait of Sincapour. 


FROM WHAT HAS BEEN STATED, it appears, that in a fast sailing ship, a pas- . 
sage may be made down the China Sea during any period of the S. W. monsoon; although 
in some years, with considerable difficulty. In June, July, and August, an indifferent sail- 
ing ship should not attempt it, except she depart from the coast of China with a favorable 
wind : and even in a fast sailing ship, unless some material advantage is in view, she ought 
not to proceed down the China Sea in these months, if bound to the western parts of India. 
A ship bound to Bengal, may sometimes make a tolerable passage, by sailing early from 
China; but those bound to Boinbay, will generally have a tedious passage from Achen Head 
to that port, in October and part of November ; and if a ship depart from China in May or 
June, she will probubly reach Bombay as soon, or sooner by an Eastern Passage, than by 
beating down the China Sea, and proceeding through the straits of Malacca, or Sunda. 


ISLANDS in the S|. WESTERN PART of the CHINA SEA: 
EAST COAST of MALAY; with SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


EXCLUSIVE of the islands contiguous to the West coast of Borneo, there are several 
groups, and detached islands to the northward of the equator, situated in the space betwixt 
that coast and the Malay peninsula, which require notice ; for ships passing between Sinca- 
pour Strait and the Coast of Borneo, or proceeding into, or out of the China Sea by the Ca- 
rimata Passage, generally pass near, or among some of these islands. 


ST. BARBE, called PULO PANEEKY BASSAR, by the Malays, in lat.0°7’N., 
lon. 107° 15’ E., or 9 miles East of Gaspar Island, and 2°40! East of Pedro Branco by 
chronometers, is a high bold island, of triangular form, about 3 miles long ;- when first dis- 
cerned, it appears like 2 or 3 islands, being lower at the centre than at the N. E. and West 
parts. The N.W. point has 2 small rocks nearly joining to it, and a bay on the East side 
of the point, where water may be procured, and some of the sandy beaches afford turtle at 
times ; and a ship may anchor off the S. E. end of the island, in 25 or 26 fathoms, where 
also wood and water may be procured. As the shore is fronted by a reef, boats can only 
land at high tide, at which time, fresh water may be rafted off from the bay at the North 
part of the island, which is the best anchorage in the southerly monsoon. ‘lhe tide rises 
here about 6 feet on the springs, and flows to 6 hours on full and ‘change of the moon. 


DIRECTION ISLAND, or PULO PANEEKEY KATCHEEL, in lat. 0° 15’ N,, 


7 
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lon. 108° 5’ E., or E. ? N. 16} leagues from the former, is somewhat larger, and of consi- Geo. ste of 
derable height: betwixt it and St. Barbe, the soundings are generally from 20 to 30 fathoms ; tana. 
to the westward of the latter 35 to 25 fathoms, decreasing to 20 and 18 fathoms toward 
About 7 leagues N. N. W. from Direction Island, the Hillsborough had 7 fathoms 


Lingin. 
on a rocky bank, which is probably not dangerous. 

PULO DATTOO, in lat. 0°7' N., distant about 10 or 11 leagues eastward from Di- puto vatoo 
rection Island, and 4 or 5 miles to the westward of Souroutou, lies within 8 or 9 leagues of istants 
the Borneo coast, and being high, it is visible from the ships at anchor in Pontiana, and 
Maimpava Roads. To the N. Eastward of Pulo Dattoo, several islands stretch along the 
coast from lat. 0° 20’ to 0° 50/ N. betwixt Mampava and Sambas, having safe channels and 
regular soundings among them. From Pulo Dattoo, the deptlis decrease from 18 or 19 ta- 
thoms, to 4 and 5 fathoms, within 3 or 4 miles of the Borneo shore. 


by S., Geo. site of 


St. Esprit 
es Islands. 


ST. ESPRIT, are a group of islands, extending about 4 leagues W. by N. and E. 
the body of them being in about lat. 0° 34’ N.; the easternmost island, is in lat. 0° 34 
lon. 107° 134’ E., bearing from the North bluff point of St. Barbe N. 3° W., distant 27 


miles. 
Green Island, in lat. 0°43’ N., is a small square island, with a sandy beach, and covered 
with trees, situated in a direct line between the Tambelan, and easternmost St. Esprit islands, 


rather nearer than mid-channel to the latter. 


TAMBELAN, or TUMBELAN ISLANDS, about 12 leagues N. Eastward of those ico, site ot 
last mentioned, are a group of considerable extent, in a N. W. and S.E. direction, and jana." 
moderately elevated ; the large Tambelan or Easternmost Island, is in lat. 1°0' N., lon. 107° 
35’ E. by chronometer. There is good anchorage and shelter from most winds on the West 
side of the Great Tambelan, with a channel near a mile wide between its South point and the 
islets adjacent. There is also a wide channel between the islands at their western part, lead- 
ing eastward to the Great Tambelan, with 30 to 18 fathoms water, formed between the N. E. 
aud S. W. division of these islands, in an extensive bason or harbour. Directly North from 
the easternmost island, in lat. 1° 19° N. there is a gap rock, and another small rock to the 
eastward near it; the depths around these rocks are 24 to 30 fathoms, and the passaye be- 
twixt them and the islands is safe, if care be taken to avoid the Europe Shoal. A ship touch- 
ing at the Tambelan Islands, may sometimes procure a few goats, poultry, or other refresh- 
ments, although little is to be expected here, the natives being very poor. ‘There is a white 
rock about 7 miles E.S. E. from Pulo Jarra, or the S. Easternmost island of the Tambelans, 


with a safe passage between them. 


EUROPE SHOAL, on which the company’s ship of this name grounded in 1816, is a Europe 
new discovery, situated near to the Tambelan Islands. It extends about 4’a mile East and 
West, and is 4 mile in breadth, with various depths on it, from 5 fathoms rocky bottom, ‘to 
2 fathoms the least water. When just clear of the edge of the shoal, extremes of the Tam- 
belans bore from S. by W.4W. to S. E., distant about 4 leagues. Stood a little to the N. E. 
and anchored in 25 fathoms, with Rocky Island bearing W. 3 S., Gap Rock East, Tambelans 
from S. by W. # W. to S. E. 2 E., distant about 5 leagues. By the bearings of the Tam- 


belans, this dangerous shoal appears to lie in lat. 1° 12’ N., lon. 107° 20! E.* Geo. tite. 


* This communication received from Capt. D. Inverarity, secretary to the Marine Board at Calcutta, is accom- 
I do not think that these bearings are very correct, and it appears that I must 


_ panied by the following remark. 
bate passed close to this shoal in my passage from Borneo to Malacca Strait, in the Sophia, without discovering 


any appearance of shoal water. | 
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ROCKY ISLAND, in lat. 1°9'N., distant about 3 leagues W. N. W. from the N. W. 
extremity of the Tambelans, is small, and has an islet close to it. SADDLE ISLAND, 
about 4 leagues farther to the N. W., is situated in lat. 1916’ N. CAMEL ISLAND, or 
CAMEL’S HUMP, in about lat. 1°10'N., is 4 leagues to the S. W. of Saddle Island, and 
6 or 64 leagues nearly West from Rocky Island: the channels betwixt these islands are safe, 
the depths trom 26 to 34 fathoms. 


ST. JULIAN, in about lat. 0°54’ N., lon. 106° 48’ E., is a small island, which by se- 
veral navigators, has been mistaken for the Camel's Hump. : 


VICTORY ISLAND, in lat. 1°34’ N., lon. 106° 29’ E., is of moderate height, covered 
with wood, sometimes called Woody Island. About 10 miles E.S. Eastward from it, in 
lat. 1° 32’ N., there is a barren whitish island, called sometimes, French White Rock. The 
depths near Victory Island, are 34 and 36 tathoms, decreasing a little to the westward, as 
the entrance of Sincapour Strait 1s approached. 


ANAMBAS ISLANDS, are extensive, and may be considered as consisting of 3 divi- 
sions or groups, with safe channels between them. SOUTH ANAMBAS, or Southern 
Group, lie North a little westerly from Victory Island, and extend from lat. 2° 18’ to 2° 40’ 
N., having to the westward in lat. 2° 18’N., lon. 105° 35’ E. a White Rock, high above 
water, with a small saddle island several leagues to the N. E. of it. - 


PULO DOMAR, in lat. 2°45’ N., lon. 105° 27' E., or 523 miles East from Pulo Aor, 
is a high barren rock, with 34 or 36 fathoms water close to it; 35 to 40 fathoms betwixt it 
and the Anambas ; and 32 to 36 fathoms, in the proper channel between it and Pulo Aor. 


MIDDLE, or GREAT ANAMBAS, area group of high islands, nearly joing to each 
other: their western limit is in lat.3°9’N., lon. 105°41’ E., and some of them are the 
largest of the Anambas Islands. 

hie ek small group, to the N. Eastward of these, called NORTH ANAMBAS, forms 
the N. E. limit of these islands, in lat. 3° 27/ N., lon. 106° 15’ E. One of the islands with 
a peak upon it, is in lat. 3° 10’ N. | 

The Anainbas are seldom correctly delineated, having never been surveyed, nor much fre- 
quented. The largest islands are inhabited, and abound with tropical fruits and vegetables, 
but it is dangerous landing without proper precaution, for the Malays who reside on them, 
will massacre, or make slaves of strangers, if they perceive a convenient opportunity. 


NATUNAS, extend from the coast of Borneo a great way to the N. Westward, distin- 

ished as 3 groups, the North Natunas, Grand Natuna and its contiguous isles, and South 
Natunas near Borneo; this group is subdivided by a safe channel, and the outside channel 1s 
spacious, betwixt it and the Grand Natuna. 


NORTH NATUNAS, consisting of a long island stretching N. E. by N. and S. W. by 
5. about 7 miles, with a small island close to each extremity, are highest at the northern 
part, but to the southward, rather low; and close to the N. W. point of the northernmost 
island, there is a small islet. The northern extremity of these islands is in lat. 4°49! N,, 
lon. 108° 2’ E., measured from Pedro Branco by chronometer. There is 35 fathoms water 
about 14 mile N.N. W. from the northern island, but the whole of the western coast of these 
islands is lined by a dangerous reef, which extends nearly 4 miles West from their southern — 
extremity, and S. by W. 2 miles from this extremity In lat. 4° 39! N. lies a rock above water. 
The soundings near these Islands, are irregular in some places, for the Laurel had from 20 
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to 10 fathoms, and at one time 7 fathoms coral reck, with the islands bearing from N. W. 
by W. to W.S. W., distant 5 or 6 miles; when the body of them bore S. W., distant 3 or 4 
miles, the soundings were more regular. Saddle Island, in lat.4°33 N., distant about 6 


leagues S. W. by W. from the North Natunas, and 8} leagues N. N. Westward from N. W. 


Island, which if to the West of the North end of Grand Natuna, has a reef projecting 
from its South end, and another from the North-west end, with less than 3 fathoms water on 
it, and 40 fathoms close to. A rock above water lies about 3 or 4 miles to the S. S. W. of 
this island, with 28 fathoms between them. The North Natunas produce cocoa-nuts, and 
some other fruits, and they are inhabited by Malays. 

A shoal of breakers about 2 miles in extent, is said to be situated in lat. 4°25’ N., seen by 
the Success on the 14th of November, 1815: when the breakers were seen from the deck, 
bearing E. by S. about 2 miles, Saddle Island bore N. W. 2? W., the N. E. extreme of North 


Natuna N. by E., the N.W. extreme of Grand Natuna S. by W. 3 W., distant about 6 
leagues, and about 5 leagues from Saddle Island. She afterward tacked in 35 fathoms, 


within a mile of the breakers. 


® 
GRAND, or GREAT NATUNA*, extends from lat. 3°40’ to 4°13’ N., and the 2 ceo. site of 


sinall islands off the North point, joined to it by a reef, extend about 3 miles farther, with Natuna. 


The northern extreme is in lon. 108° 15’ E., and the 


17 fathoms within a mile of them. 
eastern part of the island in 108° 26’ E. by chronometer, and it is about 6 or 64 leagues in 


breadth East and West: the land in the imerior is high to the South of lat.4° N., where 
stands a Quoin Hill, and a mountain near the East point, which may be seen 14 or 15 
leagues ; but some of the poits that project into the sea, are low, particularly from lat. 4° 
N. to the North end of the island is all low, with red cliffs at the northern extremity. Reefs 
and islets line the eastern coast, rendering it dangerous to approach under 2 leagues in some 
places, at which distance the depths are from 34 to 46 fathoms; the western cvuast is also 
fronted by islands of various sizes, among which, the chief is S. W. Island, in lat. 3°34’ N, 
its southern point, and it is high. Peaked Island, in lat. 3°54’ N. is also high; and N. W, 
Island, situated in lat. 4° 7’ N., lon. 107° 52’ E., which is lined by a reef, projecting a mile 
or more from its South point, with anchorage of 20 fathoms on the West side. 

In lat. 4° 14’ N., and 6 milcs S. S. W. from N. W. Island, lies a reef of coral rock with 
only 2 fathoms on it, and from 20 to 30 fathoms near it on the West and S. W. sides : about 
5 miles S. W. by S. trom the above reef, and 3 leagues W. N. W. from Peaked Island, and 
a little farther from N. W. Island, there lies another coral shoal in lat. 3°57’ N., having 3 


fathoms rocks on it, and from 20 to 30 fathoms mud close around.T 


HAYCOCK ISLAND, distant 10 or 11 leagues S. Westward from West Islend OfF Geo. site of 


Grand Natuna, in lat. 3°20’ N., lon. 107° 34’ E., is high and of a conical shape. 


ISLAND (called also Separate) lies to the southward of it, in lat. 3° 1/ N., and is of con- 
siderable extent. A reef extends above a league from Haycock Island to the S. Westward, 


and also to southward, 

DIANA SHOAL, is a dangerous coral reef to the N. Westward of Low Island, which 
Lieut. Kempthorne got upon, in H. M. brig Diana, and from whose journal the following 
December 10th, 1808, at $ past 7 A. M. saw the bottom, and sounded 
in + less 5 fathoms, but lost the lead, by it getting fixed in the coral. Wore to the east- 
ward, and: had 4 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 17 fathoms, then no bottom at 20 fathoms. The boat, 
sent to sound, had 34 fathoms, and several casts of 54 fathoms on the points of coral, with 


account 1s taken. 


* Called by the Malays Pulo Boong-ooran, 
+ These 2 shoals.were explored by Lieut, Ross in the Company’s surveying ship Discovery, in 1814. 
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deep water between them: two spots of discoloured water, one bearing South, and the other 
S. W. by W. about 2 miles, appeared much shoaler than where the boat sounded. The shoal 
seemed to extend N. E. by E. and S. W. by W., on which no broken water was visible, but 
when the swell rolled over the points of coral, it resembled a shoal of fish. 

When the bottom was first seen in 4 less 5 fathoms, the N. E. point of Low Island bore 
S. E., and the N. W. point with the S. W. point just open of it, bore 8.8. E. 4 E., Haycock 
Island N. 43° W., distance from Low Island about 9 or 10 miles. Where the boat sounded, 
she had nearly the same bearings, but was 5 a mile more to the N. W., with Haycock 
Island just in sight from her. Made Low Island in lat. 3°0/ N. 

The channel between the Grand Natuna and the Anambas Islands, is wide and safe in 
day-light ; but as several coral spots with very little water on them have been discovered in 
the vicinity of the Natunas, within the last 10 years, a good look out is necessary, as some 
unknown shoal patches may probably exist hereabout. 


SOUTH NATUNAS, form a kind of square about 10 or 12 leagues in diameter; the 
northernmost of them called Flat Island, in lat. 3° 3’ N., lon. 108° 54’ E., is of considerable 


extent from North to South, formed of low land, except the North end, which is of moderate 


height : to the southward of it, there are some islets and rocks, and a Rocky Shoal about 6 
or 7 miles to the eastward. WEST ISLAND, in lat. 2° 49’ N., lon. 108° 40! E., 9 leagues 
S. W. 4S. from Flat Island, is of considerable height, and bears from the small island in 
lat. 4° 0’ N., off the East point of Grand Natuna, $.7° E. distant 80 miles: a reef projects 
4a mile from the North and West sides of the island, and farther from the N. E. part; and 
at the distance of 23 miles N. E. by E. from it, there is a high rock, apparently environed 
with shoal water. ‘The depths in the channel between the Grand Natuna and these islands, 
are from 40 to 52 fathoms. EAST ISLAND, in lat. 2°42’ N., lon. 109° 26’ E., is high, 
and distant about 15 leagues to the eastward of West Island. SOUTH ISLAND, or Sa- 
pata, in lat. 2°28’ N., and 7 or 8 leagues S. Westward of East Island, is also called High 
Island, and has some islets near it. 

The passage between the South Natunas, formed by Flat Island Group and West Island 
on one side, and by East Island and South Island on the other, is wide and safe, with sound- 
ings from 20 to 30 fathoms. The islands on the East of it are steep to, but Flat Island 
Group must not be approached close, the ground being rocky to the distance of 3 or 4 miles 
off; and the shoal to the eastward of the island is dangerous, on which the Pigot nearly 
grounded. | : 

To the southward of the South Natunas, there are some other islands adjacent to the 
coast of Borneo: of these, the South Haycock in lat. 2° 13’ N., lon. 108° 57’ E., is the 
most conspicuous ; and the 2 small islands St. Pierre in lat. 1° 56’ N., lon. 108° 53’ E., about 
6 or 7 leagues distant from the South Haycock, are in one with each other bearing E. 4 N.: 
a little outside of these islands, the soundings are from 22 to 28 fathoms. About 3 miles 


S.S.W. from the largest island of St. Pierre, there is a Dangerous Ledge of rocks with. 


breakers on it; having 18 fathoms mud, when it bears North, about 2 miles distance. 


-PULO TINGY, in lat.2°17'N., bearing nearly W.S. W. from Pulo Aor 93 or 10 
leagues, is the southernmost of the islands situated near the East coast of Malay ; it is con- 
spicuous by a very high peak, which rising gradually from the low land near the sea, termi- 
nates at the summit in a sharp spire or cone. A chain of islets project from the S. E. part 
of the principal island, about 3 leagues to S.S. Eastward, the outermost of them being 
round bluff rock in lat. 2° 8’ N., and 4 or 5 leagues distant from the main. There is another 
small island inside, adjoining to Pulo Tingy, which is on with the peak bearing N. N. E. 4 
E.; and N. W. by N. from this small island, there is a rock about the size of a boat, offa 
bluff point on the main, which forms the northern extreme of a bay. From the N. W. point 
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of Pulo Baby, which is an island of considerable size, and the nearest to the northward of 
Pulo Tingy, the rock mentioned bears N. W. by N. § N.: this, and the other rocks near the 
main, are not bigh above water. 

The passage inside of Pulo Tingy, betwixt it, the contiguous islets, and the main land, is 
safe in day-lizht ; with regular soundings, 6 and 7 fathoms near the main, and 12 or 14 fa- 
thoms near Pulo Tingy. The course through is about N. W. by N., but it would be danger- 
ous to run in the night, on account of numerous islets, and some rocks above water. On 
the North side of Pulo Tingy, in a small bay, there are cocoa-nut trees, banana trees, and 


huts; and a watering place at the South end of the island. 


PULO AOR, or WAWOOR, is in lat. 2° 29! to 2°30’ N., lon. 104° 344’ E., or 9° 94! ceo. site o 


W. from Grand Ladrone, by mean of many chronometers ; Captain Heywood made it 2° 10’ ™"° “*” 
E. of Malacca, I made it the same, and 9 miles East of Pedro Branco by mean of chrono- 

meters in different voyages, and Captain C. M‘Intosh made it also 9 miles East of Pedro 

Branco by chronometers. ‘This island is generally adopted as a point uf departure, by ships 
bound to China; they also steer for it, on their returning passage, which makes a near ap- 
proximation of its geographical situation, very desirable; and there is reason to think, that 
the position stated above, is within one mile of its true situation. It is small, but high and 
covered with trees, formed of 2 hills with a gap between them, which gives it the appearance 
of 2 islands when viewed at a great distance bearing N. E. or S. W., and resembles a saddle 
on a nearer approach; but when it bears to the N. W., the hills are in one. ‘The eastern- 
most hill, is of round form, like a dome, rather higher than the other, and in clear weather, 
may be seen 15 or 16 leagues from the deck ; at such times, Bintang Hill and Pulo Aor are 
visible together, when mid-way between them. The bay on the S. W. side of the island, 
affords good shelter in the N. E. monsoon, when the wind 1s any way between North and 
E.S. E ; and here, persons unacquainted with the entrance of Sincapour Strait, frequently 
anchor in dark hazy blowing weather, until 1t becomes more favorable for running into that 
strait. Close to the S. E. point of Pulo Aor, there is an islet covered with trees, and conti- 
guous to the N. W. point of the bay, another: to the northward of the latter, there is a third 
islet larger than those, separated from the North end of the principal island, by a narrow, but 


probably deep gut. 

If coming from the northward, and intending to anchor in Pulo Aor Bay during N. E. 
winds, pass on the West side of the island, in order to fetch into the bay so far as the water- 
ing place, which is a small running stream on the North side of it. After rounding the West 
side of the island at any convenient distance, which is steep to, haul into the bay until the 
small island is on with the N. W point of it, and anchor in 20 to 15 fathoms sandy bottom, 
with the extremes bearing from N. W. to 8. E. 3 E., off shore about 4 a mile: but sail ought 
to be reduced in time, because from 20 fathoms the bank is steep, and it would be impru- 


dent to shoal under 15 fathoms in a large ship. 
The island is inhabited, and there are a considerable number of huts around the bay, where 


firewood and some cocoa-nuts may be procured, but no other refreshments except water, 
Ships water with their own boats, for the natives although shy of strangers, are generally 
found to be inoffensive ; it is, however, imprudent, to let the sailors go up into the country, 
There is a rise and fall of tide about 5 or 6 feet perpendicular, althcugh the current in the 
offing sets mostly with the monsoon. The depths near Pulo Aor, are from 32 to 35 fathoms 
to the northward and eastward, 24 and 25 fathoms to the westward, decreasing to 16 or 17 
fathoms toward Pulo Tingy, and to 21 fathoms close to the South end of Pulo Pisang. 


Sad 


PULO PISANG, or PAMBEELAN, in lat. 2°37’ N., distant about 5 leagues N. W. pats visany. 
W 


by W. from Pulo Aor, resembles the latter when seen in hazy weather bearing to the S. W. 
or Southward ; for it is formed of 2 hills with a gap between them, which gives it the ap- 
Ff | 
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pearance of a saddle, but it is not so high as Pulo Aor. It is said, that water may be got 
upon Pulo Pisang, but ships seldom stop here, for it is not inhabited, consequently affords 
no supplics. The bay on the S. W. side is similar to that of Pulo Aor, with the exception 
of the islets; the anchorage in the bay is in 18 or 19 fathoms 1 mile off shore. A very re- 
markable perpendicular rock will be seen on the side of the hill close to the sea. 


PULO TIMOAN, or TEOMAN, the largest and highest of these islands, extends 
about 10 miles North and South, and is 4 or 5 miles in breadth; the South end of it being 
in lat. 2° 44’ N., bearing about N. W.4 W. from Pulo Aor 8 or 83 leagues, and 10 miles 
distant from Pulo Pisang. The northern extremity is in lat. 2° 54’ N., and both the North 
and South parts are in Jon. 104° 15’ E. At a small distance from the N.W. end of the 
island, there is a group formed of 4 small ones, the northernmost of which, a round small 
island, is in lat. 2°56’ N.; the next to this has a flat appearance, and is larger than the 
others. Pulo Timoan may be discerned 18 or 20 leagues in clear weather, and on its South 
end, 2 remarkable peaks, standing on 1 base, rise almost perpendicularly from the sea to 
a great height, called from their aspect, the Asses Ears. There is a village on the S. E. side 
of the island, in a small sandy bay, with anchorage in 20 or 22 fathoms sand, during fine 
weather; but the bay on the S. W. side, in lat. 2°484/ N., affords the best shelter in the 
N.E. monsoon. If you intend to anchor here, when coming from the northward, pass close 


round the N. W. end of Pulo Timoan, betwixt it and the small islands, in which passage, the. 


depths are 24 to 20 fathoms, and it is 2 or 3 miles broad... Keeping about 13 or 2 miles 
from the western shore of Timoan, the water will shoal gradually in the bay to 10 or 9 fa- 


thoms sand and gravel; the best birth is in 15 or 16 fathoms, with the island bearing from . 


E.S. E. to N.N.W., and the middle of the sandy bay N.N.E.3E. There is a small 


river at the East side of the bay, where boats can fill their casks, but a bar at the entrance 


prevents their going in and out at low water ; at a small rivulet on the N. W. side of the bay, 
fresh water may be filled at all times. Firewood may be procured in abundance near the 
shore. Refreshments are not to be had here, the bay not being inhabited, although in se- 
veral parts of the island, there are fruits, vegetables, and some cultivation. There 1s also 
a stream of fresh water at the South end of the island, which runs over a stony beach into 
the sea, at the foot of the hill that slopes down from the Asses Ears to the southward. 
From this watering place, the peak of Pulo Tingy bears S.6° W., centre of Pulo Pisang S. 
50° E., highest part of Pulo Aor S. 54° E., a small islet in the offing S$. 8° W., and the ex- 
tremes of Pulo Timoan from East to 8.68° W. These bearings were taken by Captain Wil- 
liam Richardson, on shore, when he watered here in the Althea, in March, 1806. Ships 
seldom touch at this island, and persons lauding on it, must be guarded against deceit, nor 
ought they to penetrate into the interior, for the natives are little known to Europeans. 

Along the West side of the island, there are tides, the flood setting northward, and the 
ebb to the southward, 1 or 13 mile per hour at times; it is high water at 6 hours on full 
and change of the moon, and flows perpendicularly 7 or 8 feet. : 

Near the South end of Pulo Timoan, there is a small island, and another small vocky 
island to the 8S. W.,, about 2 or 24 leagues from the Asses Ears, and the same distance from 
the former island: the channel between these islands is very safe, with regular soundings of 
15 to 18, and 20 fathoms within 14 mile cf the S. W. end of Pulo Timoan. After passing 
between these islands, the depths are mostly 16 to 14 fathoms soft ground, in steering N. 
Westward through the channel, bounded on the East side by the group of 4 islands off the 
N. W. end of Pulo Timoan; and on the West side by 3 small islands about 34 or 4 leagues 
to the S. Westward of these. This channel on the West side of Pulo Timoan, is generally 
from 24 to 4 leagues wide, and clear of danger, nor does there appear to be any around that 
island, but what is visible above water. 


me 
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SOUNDINGS, in a N.N. W. direttion from the North end of Pulo Timoan, are gene- 
rally 17 and 18 fathoms; N. by W. from it 10 or 11 leagues, 19 and 20 fathoms; 26 fa- 
thoms N. by W. about 4 leagues from it; and nearly close to the northern extremity of the 
island, 25 and 26 fathoms, which increase to 33 and 34 fathoms when it bears South 15 or 
16 leagues. When the North end of the island bears $.S. W. about 2 leagues, the depth is 
25 fathoms; when bearing West about 5 leagues, 27 or 28 fathoms; these depths continue 
about 4 leagues from the East side, and until Pulo Pisang bears W.S. W. about the same 
distance : as Pulo Aor is approached, they increase to 30 or 32 fathoms. 

During the night, or in hazy weather, several ships have at various times, found them- 
selves close to the North end of Pulo Timoan, when they were well to the eastward of it by 
the reckoning. | | 

This may always be prevented when coming from the northward in thick weather, by at- 
tending to the lead, and not coming under 32 or 33 fathoms when these islands are ap- 
proached. When in lat. 3° 30’ N., it will be proper to keep out in 33 fathoms, and if you 
borrow not under 30 fathoms, will pass several leagues to the eastward of Pulo Timoan and 
Pulo Pisang ; but to pass outside of Pulo Aor, she must haul off into 33 or 34 fathoms, for 
there are 32 and 33 fathoms within 3 or 4 miles of the N. E. and eastern parts of this island. 


THE ARCHIPELAGO of small islands to the westward of Pulo Timoan, and Pulo 
Pisang, are numerous, some of them being close to the coast, but the greater part, 2 and 3 


leagues off it. 

Betwixt these and the Malay coast, there is a safe channel for ships of any description, by 
keeping along the coast at from 3 to 4 or 5 miles distance, when passing inside of these 
islands and the others adjoining to Pulo Tingy. _The depths in this INNER CHANNEL, 
are 8 to 11 fathoms in the fair track, generally soft ground; with a few casts of sand in 
soine places, about mid-way between Pulo Tingy and the main. With a working wind, you 
may borrow toward the main, generally to 7, and in some places to 6 fathoms, and stand 
off to 11, 12, and 13 fathoms. The channel is safe in the day, but in the narrow parts 
among the islands, it is prudent to anchor at night, because some of the rocks or islets, - are 
very little above water: several ships have, nevertheless, proceeded through in the night.* 


There are tides here at times, setting along the coast, but currents predominate when the 
ard in the N. E. monsoon, and in the opposite 


wind blows strong, which run to the southw 
direction during the southerly monsoon. , 

In lat. 2° 43'N., and bearing W. 4S. from the South end of Pulo Timoan about 9 or 10 
leagues, there is an island of considerable size near the main, with some small ones to the 
N. W. of it, and others close to the shore; close under the West side of the large island, 
there is good anchorage in 4 and 44 fathoms stiff mud, where vessels niay be sheltered from 


It is called BLAIR’S HARBOUR, and is easy 


all winds. 
side of the small islands, or betwixt them and the North point of the large one; there, the 
depth is 6 and 7 fathoms, decreasing to 5 and 43 fathoms inside. By digging wells 5 feet 
deep, about 20 or 30 yards from high water mark, on the large island, plenty of good water 
may be procured. There is good anchorage under some of the other islands farther out; 


* The ships, Seton and Surprise, from China, on the 11th of November 1796, passed inside of Pulo Varela, 
then steered along the coast in soundings of 10 to 18 fathoms; and in the night, passed inside of Pulo Tingy, 


where they had 9 to 7 fathoms, regular soundings. 
The ship, Laurel, from Tringany, worked to the southward through this Inner Channel, on the 18th and 
19th of September, 1788, and was under sail part of the night, when to the northward of Pulo Tingy. The 
Asia, and Sarah, from China, bound to Bombay, passed along the Malay coast, through this’ Inner Channel on 
the 26th and 27th of September, 1803; these ships, prudently anchored during the night, when in the narrow 
part of the channel among the islands. - : 
The Margaret, on the 20th September, 1802, worked to the southward between Pulo Tingy and the main, 
standing in to the shore within 3 a mile in 54 fathoms, and off to 9 and 10 fathoms. 
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Captain Purefoy, in a gale at N. E., ran under 1 of them, which he called Shelter Island; 
here, he remained at anchor in smooth water, until the gale became moderate and the wea- 
ther clear. 


aoa 


puto Varela, PULO VARELA, in about Jat. 3° 16° N. bearing N. W. 10 leagues from the North 

benus aij end of Pulo Timvan, is a barren rock 3 or 4 leagues from the main, crowned with a few 

ee bushes, which may be discerned about 5 leagues otf. There is a ledge of rocks even with 
the water’s edge, about 1 or 2 miles N. by E. 3 E. from Pulo Varela, on which the sea breaks 
in bad weather; and about 2 leagues to the N. Eastward of it, there is a rocky bank with 
overfalls, the exact position of which is not well known, but probably it is not dangerous, 
for the least water on it is thought to be about 6 fathoms. —_ 

It appeared to be this bank, that we got upon in the Anna, on the 9th of October, 1803, 
on our passage from China. We were in 17 fathoms at sun-sct, Pulo Timoan in sight 
bearing S.S. E. § E., stood S. W. by S. with the wind S. Easterly, shoaling gradually to 13 
fathoms at 9 P. M. and tacked: when about, steering E. $N., shoaled to 9 fathoms hard 
bottom, then 2 casts of 7 fathoms rocky, next cast 15 fathoms, and for a short time afterward 
had overfalls from 11 to 13 fathoms, then deepened gradually in soft soundings. By compu- 
tation from our observations on the preceding and following days, this bank where we had 7 
fathoms, is in lat. 3° 20’ N. and bears N. 40° W., from the Nurth end of Pulo Timoan about 
11 leagues; but as Pulo Varela could not be discerned, and being night, we had not the 
means of determining the exact situation. This is probably the same bank that the 
General Elliot is said to have anchored upon, about 3 leagues E.5N. from Pulo Varela, 
which by examining with her boats, was thought to extend North and South about 3 miles, 
and to be about } a mile in breadth. She had 18 fathoms before getting on the edge of the 
bank, and the least water found upon it was 6 fathoms coral rock. Betwixt it and Pulo Va- 
rela, regular soundings were found, 13 and 14 fathoms sandy bottom, and in some places 
mud. ‘The bank will be avoided, by keeping out in 20 or 22 fathoms. 

and inside = The channel along the coast, inside of Pulo Varela, is very safe; for although the bot- 
tom is hard sand in some places, the soundings are generally pretty regular, about 11 or 12 
fathoms near the island and the rock to the northward of it, shoaling gradually toward the 
main. 

In lat. 3° 51/N. and 50 miles West of Pulo Aor, Captain W. Owen, on the 2d of Octo- 
ber, 1807, at 3 A. M. steering S. by E. 4 E. shoaled from 13 to 11, 9, 8, and 74 fathoms, 
hauled out E.S. E. and deepened fast to 8, 10, 12, and 16 fathoms: being night when he 
got these shoal] soundings, the situation assigned to them is by computation. 


ratceotot EAST COAST OF MALAY, from Point Romania to opposite Pulo Varela, is mostly 
Malye low and woody ; its general direction is N. N. Westward, and when clear of Romania Reef, 
safe to approach by the lead. About 9 leagues to the North-West of Pulo Varela, in lat. 
8° 31/N. Pahan or Pahang River is situated, formerly a place of considerable trade. On 
the 11th of September, 1803, the Generous Friends anchored in 8 fathoms in Pahan Road, 
and observed the lat. 3°31'N. Tingoram, a large and deep bay with 3 islets in it, hes 
about 12 leagues farther North in lat. 4° 12’ N., in which the depths decrease regularly to 7 
fathoms mud. Between Pulo Varela and Tingoram Bay, the coast is in general safe to ap- 
proach to 8 or 7 fathoms; but there are frequently overfalls of 1 or 2 fathoms in the offing, 
on ridges that lie parallel to the coast; and there are some spots of 7 or 8 fathoms sand and 
gravel, with 9 fathoms inside of them. | 7 
From Tingoram, the coast extends about 11 leagues N. by W. and North, to Pakango 
River, forming several sandy bays: a chain of mountains commences inland, nearly abreast 
of Pulo Varela, which converges toward the coast at Tingoram, then extends along it nearly 
to Tringany. The North point of Pakango River, is a bluff headiand, and bold to approach. 
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PULO BRALA, or CAPAS de MER, in lat. 4°47’ N. lon. 103° 37’ E. by chronometer, cev. site of 
distant about 6 or 64 leagues off the main, is of considerable size, and may be seen 10 or 117°" 
leagues: when it bears S. 8° W. its summit is flat, but appears in hummocks when bearing 
S. W. and Westward. There is a black rock, 1 or 2 miles distant from its southern extre- 
mity; and the islet Capas Laut with 2 or 3 rocks near it, lie about 2 leagues: North from its 
northern extremity; which render a close approach to Pulo Brala, dangerous in the night. 
Betwixt this island and thecoast opposite, about Pakango River, the soundings are irregular 
in some places, and the bottom rocky, or sandy; but in other places, regular soundings are 
found over a bottom of sott mud. The channel is wide and safe, by not borrowing under 
11 or 10 fathoms toward the main, nor nearer to Pulo Brala than 19 or 20 fathoms. The 
depths outside of this island, are 34 and 35 fathoms to the N. E. and Eastward of it, at 4 


and 5 leagues distance. 
Paulo Capas 


PULO CAPAS de TERRE, or CAPAS DANAT, in lat. 5° 15’ N. about 34 leagues Pale Cap 
S. Easiward from Tringany Road, called sometime Little Capas, lies near the main, 12 or 
13 leagues N. W. from Pulo Brala; it is rather low, and there is no safe channel for ships 


between it and the shore. 


TRINGANY RIVER’S ENTRANCE, in lat. 5° 21’ N., lon. 103° 4’ E., bears about Geo, ste of 
N. N. W. 12 or 13 leagues from Pakango River, and is a place of considerable trade, where ©” 
pepper and sometimes a little gold is procured. Hitherto, ships have been in no danger of 
surprise from the inhabitants of this place, for the Rajah and the Government of Tringany, 
are more friendly to strangers than those of other Malay Ports. Water, provision, fruits, 
and vegetables, may be procured. The best anchorage for large ships, is in 7 fathoms, with 
the flagstuff S. W. by W., Redang Islands N.{ W. to N. N. W. 3 W., Pulo Capas de Terre 
S.E. 4S. 3 or 4 leagues, about 2 or 24 miles from the mouth of the river. Small ships, 
may anchor farther in shore, in 5 fathoms. The road of ‘Tringany is considered safe from 
March to September, Lut it is prudent to leave it before the equinox, although the gales 
from N. Eastward seldom are experienced until after the 15th of October; these gales gene- 


rally commence at westward, and veer ruund to N. E. 

REDANG ISLANDS, are mostly high, and form an extensive chain along the coast Redsne » 
from lat. 5° 33’ N. to about lat.6°4’ N.; the channel betwixt them and the main is thought chaunels be 
to be safe, with 12 to 9 fathoms water; but that between the iumermost and the outer ones, 
has 16 and 17 fathoms in it, and better known. The Great Kedang in about lat. 5° 50’ N. 
is high, of considerable extent, having a harbour fit for sinall vessels formed at its S. E. part, 
betwixt it and another contiguous island, in which the depths are from 24 to 5 fathoms. 

The soundings in the channel betwixt the Great Redang Island and the main, are regular, 
deepening from the latter, to 17 fathoms sand and shells, with the Redang bearing from 
N. E. by N. toS. E. by E., distant 2 miles. Pulo Lantinga is 24 or 3 leagues to the N. W. 
of Great Redang, and the soundings mid-channel between them are 23 and 24 fathoms ; at 
14 mile from the N. E. side of Pulo Lantinga, the depth is 17 fathoms. Paulo Printian in 
lat. 6° 4’ N. distant about 6 or 7 leagues to the W. N. Westward of Great Redang, cunsists 
of 2 high islands, separated by a narrow gut at their southern extremities, but opening into 
a large bay to the northward. This bay is open to N. E. or Northerly winds, but well 
sheltered from the S. W. monsoon ; the soundings decrease regularly from 15 fathoms at the 
entrance, to 5 and 4 fathoms close to the shores on each side, and to 6 fathoms close to a_ 
ridge of rocks at the bottom of the bay. Turtle are got in the sandy bay, on the N. E. side, 
and large scollops, which Captain Cheminant, (who went into this bay in 1789, with the 
Warren Hastings, in company with a fleet of Proas belonging to the Rajah of Tringany) 
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found to he very good refreshments. Off the N. E. part of the northernmost island, there 
are 4 small isles, 1 of them remarkable, by having a round bluff aspect. 


cnantan ut CALANTAN RIVER, in about lat. 6° 14'N. and 8 or 9 leagues W. N. W., or N. W. 
cent. by W. 4 W. from Pulo Printian, is under the government of Tringany, where ships some- 
| times touch to procure pepper; the bar of the river is shoal, and a number of sand banks 
lie inside, on which boats will ground. In the road at anchor, .1n 54 fathoms mud, the ob- 
served lat. 6° 18’ N.,* with the river bearing South, extremes of the coast from S. E. by E. 
4 E. to Tanjong Datoo N. W. by W. i W. off shore about 3 miles. The coast from abreast 
of the Redang Islands to this place, may be borrowed on to 7 fathoms, soft regular sound- 
ings: from Calantan, it stretches westward into the Gulf of Siam, but is very imperfectly 
known beyond that place; for although formerly there was a considerable trade. carried on 
- betwixt Siam and various parts of India, it has been discontinued nearly for these last 20 
years; and few ships have entered the gulf during this period, owing to the desolated state 

of the Kingdom of Siam, by frequent wars. 


SAILING DIRECTIONS TO, and FROM SIAM: COAST 
of CAMBODIA ; PULO OBY, PULO CONDORE, and 
adjacent ISLANDS, with SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


To sail from COMING from the southward, bound to Siam in the S. W. monsoon, keep out in 24 or 

the south- ‘ : . oe 

ward to Siam 25 fathoms after leaving Pulo Timoan until you pass Pulo Varela: or pass inside of these 

monsoon. | islands at discretion, if the weather be favorable. Afterward, steer along the coast inside of 
Pulo Brala, as the wind hangs sometimes far westerly; and proceed through the channel 
betwixt the outer and inner Redang Islands, keeping inside of the great 1, then on the 
N. E. sides of Pulo Lantinga and Pulo Printian. 

If you pass outside of the Redang Islands, haul in for the main after rounding them, and 
proceed along the coast at a moderate distance, which stretches between N. W. and 
W.N.W. to Cape Patani in about lat.7°4’ N. From Calantan to this place, the coast is 
low, forming several bays, with some contiguous Islands; inland, the country is generally 

Patani Caper hilly, or mountainous. In about lat. 7° 19’ N. and 14 leagues from Cape Patani, lies Pulo 
Lozin, an islet or rock,t which should not be approached in the S. W. monsoon, for it 1s ad- 
visable to keep within a moderate distance of the western coast; tle soundings about 2 
leagues inside of Pulo Lozin are 26 and 27 fathoms, decreasing regularly toward Cape Pa- 
and Bay, tani to 8 fathoms. Patani Bay, 18 to the westward of the Cape, and must not be ap- 
proached on the eastern side, being very shoal; the anchorage is on the West side, where 
the bottom is soft. This was formerly a place of considerable trade,} but at present it is 


not frequented. 


* This latitude was observed by Captain Benners of an American ship ; but on the 3d of September, 1862, 
the Margaret anchored in } less 5 fathoms in Calantan Road, with the River’s mouth bearing W. by S., off shore 
2 miles, the nearest of the Redang Islands, or Pulo Printian E, S. E., and observed in lat. 6° 11'N. 

‘ _ + By the Formosas’s Journal, it will be seen that 2 detached islets or rocks, exist in this place. “On the 8th of 
November, 1679, passed near 2 rocks, that lie E. § S. and W.2N. of each other distant, about 8 miles, in lat, 
7° 17' N. which are not so far off shore, as placed in the charts, nor can they be seen above 4 miles from the deck, 
and the soundings about them are 26 to 28 fathoms mud. The island laid down for them goes by the name of 
Pulo Cosyn, but they are Pulo Cosyn’s, in regard they are 2 very dangerous rocks.” oe: 

+ The Company’s ship, Globe, anchored in Patani Road, in June, 1612, sailed for Siam in August, returned 
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From the West side of Patani Bay. steer along the coast in 12 or 14 fathoms, and pre- 
serve the same depths in passing the Large Island TANTALAM, which appears as part of !sand tants 
the coast in coming from the eastward ; but Ligor Bay, forms a deep concavity, on the West 


side of its northern extremity. 


PULO CARA, in about lat. 8°29’ N. and 7 or 73 leagues to the eastward of the North puto cars. 
point of the Island Tantalam, 1s forined of a group of 3 islands near each other; the nor- 
thernmost and largest, has on the S. W. side a sandy bay, where there zs satd to be a run of 
fresh water. The southernmost is only a large rock, of white appearance when viewed from 
that direction, and about 2 cables’ lengths from its southern extremity, there is a flat rock, 
near the water's edge. The channel inside of these islands is safe, having from 14 to 18 fa- 
thoms water about mid-way betwixt them and the N. E. end of Tantalam. 


PULO CARNOM, bearing about N. N. W. distant 32 leagues from Pulo Cara, seeins pstocarnom 
at first sight like 2 islands, the mountain that forms it having a low gap, only perceptible 
at a short distance. ‘The soundings are 18 to 20 fathoms, steering in the fair track between 
these islands ; before reaching Pulo Carnom, the LARCHIN Islands will be seen to the rarchin 
westward contiguous to the coast, consisting of a considerable group of small islands and" 
rocks, and to the S. Eastward of them, the high land of Point Carnom. The passage is to 
the eastward of Pulo Carnom, which may be approached occasionally within 2 or 3 miles, in 


10 to 12 fathoms water. ’ 


~PULO SANCORI, about 7 leagues N. W. by N. from Pulo Carnom, is nearly of equal Palo Sancori 


height; and Pulo Bardia, about 8 leagues farther in the same direction, is also a high island pardia. 
These islands need not be approached, but from Pulo Carnom, steer 


adjacent to the main. 
a North course toward Cin Point, in about lat. 12° N., bearing nearly N. 3 E. from it about cio Poiat, 
40 Icagues: the high mountains close over this point, make it visible at a great distance, and“” 
there are 2 small islands adjoining to the extreme point, which has a bay on each side. 
From abreast of the bay on the North side of the point, the coast extends about N.N. E., 
having good soundings at a moderate distance; there is no danger in coasting along, until 
the road of Pepery is approached, to the southward of which, a bank és sad to project about 
4 leagues from the shore, requiring the lead to be kept going. If you do not stop at Pepery 

' Road, after passing the bank mentioned, steer N. E. by E. and E. N E. about 7 leagues, to 


anchor off Siam Bar, making proper allowance for the tides. 
Geo. site of 


_ MENAM, or SIAM’ RIVER, falls into the sea by several branches; the land that sepa- G=. sito 
rates them is low, and cannot be seen above 3 leagues off, but it is a little more elevated at 2 Bu. 
the eastern branch, by which it may be known. This is the best navigable channel, although 
the bar has on it, only 8 or 9 feet at low tide, and projects about 14 league out from the en- 
trance; there is 17 or 18 feet on it at high water spring tides, and 19 or 20 feet in Septem- 
ber, October, and November, when the river inundates the low country by the rains. The 
entrance of the river is in lat. 13° 30’ N., about lon. 101° 15’ E., and the anchorage is to the 
southward of the Bar, about 3 or 4 leagues off, in any depth thought proper; under 3 fa- 


thoms, the bottom becomes hard toward the fishing stakes. 


JUTHIA, the principal city, is in Jat. 14° 18° N., about 24 leagues up the river; and the 
city of Bankok is about 10 leagues up, built upon an Island. The deepest water on the 
bar, 1s to bring the entrance of the river N. 34 W., then steer direct for it, but a vessel in- 


from thence in a passage of 8 days to Patani in November, where she remained during the N. E, monsoon; she 
sailed again in March 1613, for Siam, returned to Patani in September; and finally departed from the gulf of 
Siam, for Malacca strait, in October. . 
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tending to proceed into the river, ought to procure a pilot. A little way inside, on the eas- 
tern bank, there is a fishing village and guard-house, where all vessels bound up the river 
land their guns, ammunition, &c. From hence, the navigation is very safe to Bankok, and 
the soundings regular from 6 to 9 fathoms mud. | 3 

Although Europeans have discontinued the trade with this place, owing to the impo 
verished state of the country, and the delay occasioned by being obliged to remain to retail 
their merchandise; there is still, however, a great trade carried on in large junks from Siam, 
to China, Cochin-China, and several of the Malay ports. 

From Siam, ships bound to the southward, generally depart in the N. E. monsoon: if they 
sail for Malacca Strait before the middle of September, a tedious passage may be expected; 
and in such case, the coast ought to be kept abuard the whole of the way to the reef off 
Point Romania, in order to benefit by any favoravle shifts of wind from the land, or to pre- 


_ serve anchorage in moderate depths, when winds and currents are adverse, which will often 


happen betore October. When easterly winds blow strong, the current sets into the Gulf 
of Siam, along the western shore; at all other times, the freshes from the rivers produce an 
outset to S. E. or Eastward. And this current sets frequently from 20 to 30 miles per day 
to the eastward in the strength of the S. W. monsoon, when the entrance of the gulf is open. 


CAPE LIANT, in about lat. 12°97'N. distant 21 or 22 leagues S. by E. from Siam 
Bar, is a projecting headland on the East side of the gulf, having groups of islands on both 
sides of it, which are considered safe to approach ; and the whole of the eastern coast, is for- 
tified by an extensive chain, or groups of islands of various sizes. Cancao River, in about 
lat. 10° 5’ N. to the eastward of Pulo Way, was formerly a Chinese Colony, and a place of 
some trade. | 

Departing from Siam Bar in the N. E. monsoon, steer a course to pass near Cape Liant 
and the circumjacent islands, increasing the depth gradually to 15 or 16 fathoms; from 
abreast of the cape, steer about S. E. by S. for Pulo Way in Jat. 9° 55! N., which are high 
islands, safe to approach. Proceeding from Cape Liant, the depths regularly increase over 


a mud bottom, to 35 and 45 fathoms in sight of Pulo Way: if these islands are not seen 
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when in their latitude, and the depth be from 45 to 50 fathoms, haul up E.S. Eastward to 
get a sight of Pulo Panjang, in about lat. 9° 5’ N.. to the westward of which, at 5 leagues 
distance, the depths are 28 or 30 fathoms. It is advisable to make this island, although 
Pulo Way has been previously seen, which is high, encompassed with several islets, and 
having brought it to bear about North, steer about S. by E. 4 E. for Pulo Aor, if bound to 
Malacca or Banca Straits. In case of a westerly current, the lead will be a sufficient guide 
to prevent getting near the coast, which ought not to be approached in this season to the’ 
northward of Pulo Brala; nor will it be advisable to see any land before making Pulo 11- 
moan or Pulo Aor, unless you pass through any of the channels to the westward of these 
islands. 

If you depart from Siam Bar in the S. W. monsoon, keep along the West side of the gulf, 
then work to the southward in the vicinity of the Malay Coast, if bound to the straits of 
Banca or Malacca. If bound to China, Cochin-China, or Manilla, steer to pass along the 
West coast of the gulf as far as Cin Point, then steer S. E. to get a sight of Pulo Panjang, 
attending to the currents, which generally set eastward in this season ; if this island is not 
discernible when in its latitude, an easterly course may be steered, until it is seen. 

Having passed Pulo Panjang, steer a S. I. course for Pulo Oby, distant from the former 
about 20 leagues, which ought be rounded on the South side at a moderate distance, on ac- 
count of the ledge of rocks off it, having 17 fathoms. water close 49, . From Pulo Panjang, in 
the track steering toward Pulo Oby, the water shoals from 25 to 19 and 18 fathoms near the 
latter ; and on the N.W. side of this island, it shoals quickly from 15 to 5 fathoms, soft blue 
mud, mixed with gravel. | 
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PULO OBY, in lat. 8° 25’ N., lon. 104° 54’ E. by chronometers, distant about 5 leagues 
nearly South, from the S. W. point of Cambodia, which bounds the entrance of Siam Gulf Watering 
on the East side, is several miles in extent, and formed of different hills ; but the mountain” ’ 
in the centre of the island, being higher than the other hills, may be discerned 15 or 16 
leagues. ‘There are a few families bere, banished from the continent, who subsist on ve- 
getables and maize, which they eultivate. A stream of fresh water issues from the top of 
the mountain, avd descending on the North side of the island, empties itself into the sea at 
the landing place on that side, where a ship may conveniently fill 100 butts of water ina 
day; but the best anchorage during the S. W. monsoon, is on the East side of the island, 
opposite to a small bay, and to the northward of a small island that lies off the S. E. end of 
Pulo Oby. _ Exclusive of this small island, there is a Ledge of Rocks bearing E. S. E. 4 S. 
from the S. W. extremity of Pulo Oby, distant 3 or 4 miles, about 40 fathoms in length, and 
only the height of a ship's hull above water, with 17 fathoms within 4 a cable’s length, and 


it is dangerous to approach in the night. 
Pulo Oby 


PULO OBY FALSE, about 9 or 10 leagues to the N. N. W. of the former, and 5 or 6 Peto oy, 
leagues westward from the S. W. point of Cambodia, is a considerable isle, with some small cea #4 
ones around ; and a reef projects from the S. E. end of the principal island. To the S. East- 
ward of the point of Cambodia, a shoal flat stretches out a great way from the coast, but 
there is a very safe channel with 6 to 8 or 9 fathoms, inside of Pulo Oby, and Pulo Oby 
False, betwixt them and the flat that fronts the coast. The tides are regular, and set strong nae. 
East and West betwixt Pulo Oby and the main, except when obstructed by strong winds. In 
the dry season, there are junks employed carrying water from that island to the adjacent con- 
tinent, where it 1s a scarce article at times. 

From Pulo Oby, if bound to Manilla, steer to pass on the South side of Pulo Condore, taal ees 

bearing E. $ N. from Pulo Oby, distant 109 miles, taking care in the night to give a proper Manila. 
birth to the Brothers, for the westernmost is a Bare Rock, not much elevated above water. 
From Pulo Condore, steer to pass on the South side of Pulo Sapata, and from this island 
N. E. until in lat. 12° N.; being then to the northward of the shoals, steer direct for Manilla’ 
Bay. Ships crossing from the Redang Islands toward the coast of Cambodia in March, 
ought to keep well to the eastward if possible; for the current sets to the westward about 
Pulo Oby, into the gulf of Siam during that month, and the winds prevail at East and 
E. N. Eastward. 

Ships coming from the southward, in the S. W. monsoon, and bound to Cambodia River, To spproacs 
should endeavour to see Pulo Oby, or at least make the coast well to the westward; those River, and 
bound to Cape St. James’ Bay, at the entrance of Sai-Gon River, ought to pass on the West iy, in the 
side of Pulo Condore, for the wind sometimes hangs far to the westward. In a direct line wo~ 
from Pulo Brala to Pulo Oby, the depths decrease from 35 fathoms, pretty regularly to 20 
fathoms when the latter is bearing about North or N. N. W. 6 to 8 leagues.. If Pulo Con- 


_ dore is approached from S. Westward, the depths will decrease to 19 or 18 fathoms when it 


bears about N. E., distant 20 leagues; afterward, 18 and 17 fathoms regular soundings gwil] >" 
continue, steering close up to it on this bearing. 
After rounding Pulo Oby, if bound for Cambodia River, haul to the northward until near 


the coast, then proceed along it to the N. Eastward, keeping soundings from 8 to 10 fathoms. 

All the coast of Cambodia, from the S. W. point to the N. FE. extremity, is very low land, coe of 
inundated by the sea at times ; and in most parts, the trees are just discerned nearly level sn cating 
with the water’s edge, from the deck of a large ship, at the distance of 3} or 4 leagues. The {itestions te 
shoal banks which line the coast, project out 3 or 4 leagues from it in some places, having 

24 and 3 fathoms sand on them, and 6 to 7 fathoms near their edges. The soundings are 


very regular in the offing, and decrease gradually in depth, until the edges of the shore bahks 
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are approached ; then from 9 or 8 fathoms, the water shoals suddenly in some places ;* the 
bottom near the edges of the banks, and also a considerable way to seaward, is mostly fine 
sand and ouze. 

As the coast is very low, without any conspicuous marks, it becomes necessary for a vessel 
bound to Cambodia River, to borrow on the edges of the banks sometimes to 5, or even to 
4 fathoms; but in doing so, great caution is requisite in a vessel of considerable burthen. 
Coasting along in 5 or 6 fathoms, the entrance of a river may be seen, where the trees ap- 
pear higher than in other parts of the coast; from which Cambodia River bears about 
E. N. E. 20 or 22 leagues. Steering from hence N.N. Eastward in the direction of the 
coast, the mouth of another river will be discerned ; and the coast there, takes an easterly 
direction as far as the river Cambodia. 

As the coast here, is very low, destitute of any particular mark, it must be approached 
pretty close to observe its bearing, and when it changes from East to N. Eastward, the en- 
trance of Cambodia River will be abreast. 


CAMBODIA RIVER, disembogues into the sea by 3 principal branches; the western- 
most being the proper one for ships, its entrance in about lat.9°34'N., and 18 leagues 
N. by W. from Pulo Condore. The sands projecting a considerable way to seaward, render 
the navigation into the river difficult, particularly as they are liable to shift; it is therefore, 
prudent, to anchor in 4 or 5 fathoms outside, until a pilot can be procured, if you intend to 
proceed over the bar, the depth on which, is said to be 14 to 18 feet hard sand, at high 
water spring tides.f Cambodia city or town, is nearly 80 leagues up the river, the trade to 
which, has been long discontinued by Europeans, and since the country became subject to 
the government of Cochin-china, the trade of Cambodia has been transferred to Sai-Gon. 

From the western branch of Cambodia River, the coast stretches N. Eastward to the next 
branch, which is narrow, and called the Eastern Channel; thence northward to the third 
branch, called the Japanese Channel, off which lies a small island called Crab Island. The 
coast about the mouths of Cambodia River, may be approached to 6 or 7 fathoms; the 
soundings are very regular, and a sufficient guide in the night, the bottom being uniformly 
soft. Betwixt Crab Island and Cape St. James’, the coast continues low, forming a great 
concavity, with a shoal bank lining it, and projecting a great way out from the low islands 
which separate the different mouths of Sai-Gon River. 


PULO CONDORE (the centre) is in lat. 8°40’ N., lon. 106° 42’ E. by mean of many 
observations : by chronometers, I made it 2° 73’ East of Pulo Aor, and Captain Shepherd- 
son, made it 7° 2’ West from Grand Ladrone by chronometer.{ The principal island of the 
group, under this name, is about 3 leagues in length N. E. and 8. W., from 2 to 4 miles in 
breadth, encompassed by several islands much smaller, which are mostly all high, and co« 
vered with trees. The large island is formed of a ridge of high mountains,§ and inhabited 
by people from Cambodia and Cochin-china, who continue tributary to that government ; 
they reside in a village on the S. E. side of the island, where the Great Bay || is situated. 


* In the Anna, from China, working along this coast, in September, 1803, we had 9! and 9 fathoms regular 
soundings for upward of an hour, steering W. N. W. and at noon observed in lat 8° 58’ N. the entrance of a 
river visible from the poop bearing W. 2 N. the low coast nearly level with the horizon from the deck, had then 
from 9 to 8 fathoms at a cast, the helm was immediately put down, and had 7% fathoms in the stays. 

+ The company’s ships, which traded to Cambodia in the 16th century, frequently got aground in the river, 
atid it appears always to have been an intricate navigation for large ships. | 

t Lieut. Rosa, in the company’s surveying ship, Discovery, made Pulo Condore 2° 3’ East of Pulo Aor, aud 7° 

“W. of Grand Ladrone by good chronometers. 

§ The highest part of Pulo Condore fs about 1800 feet above the level of the sea, by geometrical computations, 
for we saw it from the eae deck cf the Anna, when 50 miles distant, just visible above the horizon. ’ 

f| The English settled, and built a fort here in 1702; and a few years afterward, were mostly all cut off in 
the night, by Maccassar soldiers in their employ. 7 
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This bay is fronted by several] islands to the South and eastward, with soundings in it from 6 
to 14 fathoms, but is rather exposed to easterly winds. There are 3 passages into it, that 
betwixt the South point of Condore and the small isles adjacent, is very narrow ; that betwixt 
the East end of Condore and the islands opposite, has the deepest water ; the other, fronting 
the bay on the S. E. side, is widest, with 4, 5, 6 and 7 fathoms water; and in entering it, 
the White Button and island on the N. E. side, should be approached, for there the decpest 
water is found. The village is on a plain at the bottoin of the bay, and the inhabitants sub- 
sist chiefly on yams, pumpkins, fruits, and fish: the chief of the village has instructions 
from the King of Cochin-china, to furnish pilots to ships that touch there, and are bound to 


Cape St. James’ Bay. | . 
Condore, is formed betwixt the West end of the principal island, and tae 


The harbour of Pulo 
and an adjoining high island, called sometimes Little Condore, the S. E. point of which nearly ome 


joins to the principal one, but they areseparated about 2a league to the northward, at which part 
is the entrance of the harbour: here, the depths are 10 and 9 fathoms mud, decreasing gra- 
dually to 5, 4 and 3 fathoms near the flat that occupies the bottom of the harbour, which is 
dry at low water. This harbour is well sheltered by the surrounding hills, and fresh water 
may be procured on the [ast side at a small bay, that on the western shore being brackish ; 
the tide rises 3 or 4 feet, high water at 3 hours on full and change of the moon. On the 
North side of the entrance, there are some islands witha passage between the outermost and 
the others: near 1 league E. N. bk. from the N. E. end of Pulo Condore, there is a barren 
white rock. These islands abound with timber, but there are no articles of trade to be pro- 
cured: the soil being generally dry and unfruitful, the country unhealthy, and abounding 
with reptiles, there is no inducement for strangers to visit this place ; consequently, few ships 
touch here. About 15 leagues S. E. from Pulo Condore, the variation was 1°40" Easterly 
in 1805, and it appears to be at present from 1° to 2° Easterly, all over the China Sea. 


small islands, about 24 or 3 miles from each other, and are on the Brothers. 
The westernmost is a Barren Rock, (not 


BROTHERS, are 2 
same line, bearing E. N. E. # N. and opposite. 
inore conspicuous than Pedro Branco at the entrance of Sincapour Strait) having high break-. 


ers on its eastern side, during blowing weather. The easternmost Brother 1s a high round 
islet, with trees on its summit, bearing W. by S, from the centre of Pulo Condore, distant 


8 leagues. | 
SOUNDINGS, in a direct line from the Brothers toward Pulo Oby, are mostly 14 and Soundings 

15 fathoms, very regular; from 13 fathoms close to the Brothers on the inside, shoaling gra- these 
dually toward the coast of Cambodia; 17 or 18 fathoms about 4 leagues outside of the Bro- = 
thers; 13 and !2 fathoms within 2 miles of them on the East and N. E. sides, deepening to 

17 fathoms close to Pulo Condore. When Pulo Condore bears N. by E. and North about 

10 leagues, the soundings are 19 and 18 fathoms; when N. W. 7 or 8 leagues, 20 to 21 fa- 
thoms; West 12 leagues, 24 fathoins ; West 20 leagues, 27 fathoms; and there seems to be 
soundings as far to the eastward, as to touch an imaginary line drawn from Pulo Sapata to 

the Natunas. Rounding Pulo Condore on the South and 8. E. sides within 2 to 3 miles dis- 
~tance, we carried regularly 17 fathoms; at the same distance from the East end of it, had 

18 fathoms. From 18 fathoms near the White Rock off the N. E. end of Pulo Condore, 

the soundings continue between 19 and 17 fathoms in a direct line to Cape St. James, until 

that headland is approached. From Pulo Condore steering direct for the Great Catwick, 

the depths increase very slowly until within 12 or 15 leagues of the latter, then rather 
quicker from 30 or 34, to 45 and 50 fathoms near the Catwick. 


Although the soundings are in general very regular around Pulo Condore, to a great dis- 
tance in every direction, there appear to be, nevertheless, some coral banks to the N. East- 
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ward, in the track toward the coast of Tsiompa, and 1 to the southward, probably none 
of them are covered with less than 5 or 6 fathoms water. 


CHARLOTTE’S BANK, is the first of these, situated in lat. 7° 11’ North, lon. 107° 
36’ East, or 54 miles East of Pulo Condore, by chronometer, which Captain Askwith, got 
upon in the Charlotte, on the 20th of September, 1807, returning from China to Bombay: 
they passed within 6 leagues of Pulo Condore, on the preceding day, and got upon the bank 
at 10 A. M.; the least water found on it was 3 less 5 fathoms, coral rock, and 40 fathoms 


close to. 


“ Steering South, under close reefs, blowing a strong galeat W.S. W., at 10 A. M. coral 
rocks were perceived under the ship; the helm was immediately put a weather, to ware, and 
had 2 less 5 fathoms with the deep sea lead, when before the wind. In coming to the wind 
on the other tack, there was so little water apparently under the bow, that I expected the 
ship would have struck in pitching: when round, had 8 fathoms; and from the fore-yard, a 
small spot appeared to the southward, with less water. From the poop, this coral bank ap- 
peared to extend about 24 miles to the southward, and to the eastward 14 mile; in standing 
to the N. W., deepened fast to 40 fathoms.” 

On the 15th of December, 1813, Lieut. Ross, remained 16 hours at anchor on this bank, 
while the boats were sounding over it, which was found to extend about 3 miles East and 
West, and 14 mile North and South, broadest at the western part: the least depth found, 
was 64 fathoms, on the N. W. point, where the water is discoloured. The lat. of the bank 
observed at anchor was 7° 525" N., lon. 107° 39’ E., or 3° 22’ East from the East point of 
Pulo Aor by chronometers. This bank will be avoided, by keeping under 30 fathoms water 
when passing its parallel. There is a bank of hard ground in lat. 7° 0’ N., lon. 107° 29! E. 
by mean of 4 chronometers, on which Capt. F. Pellew, in H. M.S. Pheton had 12 and 14 
fathoms, steering N. E. by N. 2 miles; probably the Charlotte’s Bank. 


LAUREL’S BANKS, 2 in number, were sounded upon by Captain Cheminant, in the 
ship Laurel, on his passage to China, in April, 1787 ; they had 9 fathoms coral rocks on the 
western part of 1 of these banks, which was the least water; 22 to 24 fathoms near its 
edge, and he made it in lat.9° 30’ N. A few days before, they shoaled suddenly from 29 
and 28, to 17 fathoms rocks on the N. W. edge of another bank, in lat. 9°27’ N. computed 
from noon observation, probably part of the former bank. To the N. N. Westward of these 
banks, in about lat. 10° 4’ N. they shoaled suddenly from 21 and 20, to 13 and 12 fathoms 
rocks, upon another bank. As the weather was unfavorable, and the ship beating against a 
N. E. wind, the érue situation of these banks could not be ascertained, but they lie S. East- 
ward from Cape St. James’; and it is possible, that the southernmost bank was the Royal 
Bishop’s Shoal, as the latitude when the ship got upon it, was not correctly known. 


ROYAL BISHOP’S BANK, or SHOAL, is a rocky bank of considerable extent; the 
soundings near its edges are 32 and 34 fathoms to the S. E. and southward, 26 and 24 fa- 
thoms to the S. W., and 29 and 30 fathoms to the N. Westward: from 10 to 17 fathoms 
rocky bottom, are the common depths found upon it, and the least water is rita to be 7” 
or 8 fathoms. The Gunjavar got on it at noon in lat. 9°48! N. and 404 miles West from 
Pulo Sapata, by chronometer; the Murad-Bux, was on its southern part in lat. 9° 40" N. and 
1° 39 E. from Pulo Condore, by chronometer ; so, 1t appears to be about 3 leagues in length 
North and South, and in lon. 108°212’ E. bearing W.S. W. from Pulo Sapata, distant 
44 miles. | 

It appears to have been upon the western edge of this bank, that the ship, Udney, got 
suddenly into shoal soundings at midnight, on the 8th of May, 1809, when bound from — 
Bengal to Manilla. She was steering N Eastward with a light easterly breeze, in soundings 
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from 24 to 26 fathoms, and from this depth (the lead being hove only once every hour) -had 
7 fathoms, tacked immediately, the ship just having steerage way ; next cast had 11 fathoms, 
then 14 fathoms coral, soon after 297 and 28 fathoms. When she tacked in 7 fathoms, her 
situation by computation from the preceding and following noon observations, was in lat. 9° 


474’ N., len. 108° 8’ E. by chronometer. : 
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SAILING DIRECTIONS for the COAST of TSIOMPA; 
DANGERS adjacent, PULO CEICER DE MER, PULO 


SAPATA, CATWICKS, and contiguous CHANNELS. 
CAPE ST. JAMES, in lat. 10° 16'41"N., lon. 107° 4/ 15" E., or 1°58’ 15" West* from ceo. ate of 
Cape St. 


Pulo Sapata by chronometers, bearing from Pulo Condore N. 14° E., distant 33 leagues, jubee 
forms the eastern boundary of: the bay and channel leading to Sai-Gon River. It 1s the first 

high land seen in coming from 8. Westward, the whole of the coast from hence to the gulf 

of Siam, being very low drowned land: the mountain that forms the cape is intersected by 

low gaps, and appears like 3 islands when first seen at the distance of 10 or 11 leagues; but 

on a near approach, the low land that forms these divisions, is perceived. 

When bound to Cape St. James’ Bay, in the S. W. monsoon, pass to the westward of Pulo 7: spproacn 
Condore, having previously made allowance for a current setting out of the gulf of Siam, into the bay. 
whilst crossing the entrance of that gulf. When the body of Pulo Condore is bearing about 
South, steer North, or N. 4 W. if an easterly current prevail, which will soon bring you on 
the edge of the bank that fronts the mouths of Cambodia River, and extends to the entrance 
of Sai-Gon River. Steer then northward along the edge of the Lank, keeping in 8 or 9, to 
11 or 12 fathoms: if the water shoal under 7 or 8 fathoms, haul to the eastward, and it will 
immediately deepen, the soundings being regular on the edge of the bank. When Cape St. 

James’ is approached within 6 or 7 miles, with the wind westerly, steer along the edge of the 

bank in 7 to 9 fathoms, until the cape bear about N. E. then stand for it, and keep within 

14 or 1 mile of the land, in proceeding to the anchorage in the bay. About 4 or 5 miles 
South from the pitch of the Cape, there is a Small Bank on which Captain Purefoy had 3 
fathoms hard ground ; the preceding track to the westward of it, has been recommended with 

a scant wind, to prevent getting to leeward of the cape. With aS. W. or Southerly wind, 

pass to the eastward of the Small Bank, by bringing the cape to bear N. N. W. when 3 or 

4 leagues distant, and steer for it on that bearing; when it is approached, keep near the 
western shore of the cape, which is bold to, and safe to borrow upon, from the pitch of the 

cape to the low green valley with cocoa-nut trees, at the East part of the bay of Cape St. 
James’; here, ships may anchor in from 5} to 7 fathoms good holding ground, with the vil- Anchorage. 
lage bearing E.S.E. The bottom in the channel is mud, but hard upon the edge of the 
bank that bounds its western side ; the water also shoals suddenly on this bank in some places, 

it ought, therefore, not to be borrowed upon: with the cape E. by N. $ N., and the village 

N. E. 4 E., there is a spot of 6 to 4 fathoms, irregular soundings. There is no good water 

to be got at the village; ships in want, must send to Gagneraf River for it, round the point —, 


about 34 miles to the northward. 
Pilots may be got at the village, when ships intend to proceed up Sai-Gon River, the en- $+Ge0 


* Lieut. Ross made it in this position, by correct observations taken on shore; Capt. C. Mackintosh made it a 
few miles more easterly. 
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trance of which, is about 5 miles W. N. Westward from Gagneray Point: and it is an ex- 

Geo. site of cellent river, with depth sufficient for ships of any description. The city of Sai-Gon is in 
lat. 10°50’ N., lon. 106° 43’ E. where the King of Cochin-China has a foundry for casting 
cannon for his ships, &c.; this being his grand marine depot, where the vessels of war are 
built, the country abounding with timber, and mostly every necessary article for building. 
The Portuguese have carried on a constant trade from Macao to this place for many years ; 
and recently, some Envlish ships from Madras have traded to Cochin-China, without de- 
riving much advantage thereby. . 

Cape St. James’ Bay, is called Vung-tau by the natives; the tide here rises 8 feet perpen- 
dicular, and runs pretty strong on the springs, high water at 11 hours on full and change of 
the moon. Although the cape is steep on the West side, there is a small islet close to it on 
the S. E. side; and with the cape bearing between N. W. by W. and W.N. W. it should 
not be approached nearer than 2 or 3 miles, for there is 5 fathoms hard ground about 1 or 
13 mile from it, with these bearings. 


capeti/ CAPE TIWOANE, bearing E. by N.%N. froin Cape St. James, distant about 13 miles, 
east adja is high, and the termination of a chain of hills that stretches to the northward; the coast is 
si low close to the sea, and in the middle of a flat sandy shore, betwixt these capes, lies the 
entrance of Cua-lop River, which stretches inland, and unites with Gagneray Bay, opposite 
to the entrance of Sai-Gon River. Cua-lop River is navigable only by boats or small ves- 
sels drawing 6 feet water. In passing along this part of the coast, do not come under 10 
fathoms, for the water shoals suddenly to 6 fathoms sand, with Cape St. James W. by N. 4 
N., Cape Tiwoane N. E. 3 N. to N. E. ? N. distant 7 miles, and Point Bakeck N. E. by 


E. You may occasionally anchor on either side of Cape Tiwoane, in 7 fathoms water. 


Point Bakeck = POTN T BAKECK, is of middling height, and bears from Cape Tiwoane about E.N. E. 

frontingit, 4 N. distant 19 miles, the coast between them forming a considerable bay, in which there is 
a small river called Chitram ; from the entrance of this river to Point Bakeck, a dangerous 
bank projects 4 or 5 miles from the shore, having only 2 or 3 fathoms on its southern edge 

with sailing in some places, and overfalls from 7 to 3 fathoms farther in, toward the shore. To avoid 

Sireswom® this bank, after passing Cape Tiwoane at 4 or 5 miles distance, steer about E. N. E. to keep 
6 or 7 miles off shore, in soundings 9 to 11 fathoms, until Point Bakeck bear about North. 
There are some overfalls in this track, particularly near the edge of the bank, the water shoals 
suddenly over a hard bottom; but out in 10 or 11 fathoms, the bottomyis generally soft, and 
the soundings pretty regular. When Point Bakeck bears N.by W. or N. by W. 3 W. 

Cowtsiand- ahout 6 miles distant, and being in 10 or 11 fathoms, steer N. E. for Cow Island, which 
bears from that point E. 37° N. distant 17 miles: it is a small ronnd island in lat. 10° 39! 
N., with trees upon its summit, and is safe to approach, the depths decreasing regularly 
toward it. On the East side of Point Bakeck, there is also good soundings. 


Britto’s BRITTO'S BANK,” extends several leagues parallel to this part of the coast, at the 

mats distance of 3 or 4 leagues off it, and 24 leagues southward from Cow Island: the N. E. end 
of this bank is in about lat. 10° 323’ N. and the mark for this part is, Cow Island bearing 
N. by W. on with the eastern summit of a remarkable mountain inland. The southern ex- 
tremity is not well known, for ships passing outside, geuerally give it a good birth, and,it is. 
seldom discernible by those passing on either side, unless a strong gale prevail at the time, 
the depths on it being generally from 2 to 4 fathoms. 

tomitonthe = To avold Britto’s Bank, on the outside, keep 5 leagues from the coast when abreast of the 

ae bank, and do not come under 17 fathoms; but at that distance from the coast, it will be 


~ 


* On which a Portuguese Captain of that name was shipwrecked. 
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sometimes difficult to see land marks, to know when clear of the bank; therefore, vessels 
bound from Cape St. James Bay along the coast, or those approaching that bay from the 
- eastward, may proceed through the inside channel, but persons unacquainted, ought only to 
do so, with proper precaution in day-light. % 

Having passed Point Bakeck at 6 miles distance, steer N. E. as before mentioned, to proe ana through 
ceed inside of Britto’s Bank; the best track is to kecp in mid-channel, in soundings from 8 chase. 
to 9 or 10 fathoms, and pass Cow Island at 3 to 5 miles distance. The depths decrease to- 
ward Cow Island and the main, to 7 and 6 fathoms; and from 9 fathoms in mid-channel, 
they increase to 12 and 14 fathoms near the edyve of Brittu’s-Bank, the latter depth being 
close to the rocks, where a ship might strike before another cast of the lead could be hove. 

POINT KE-GA, in lat. 10°414’N., lon. 108° 4’ E. bearing from Cow Island E. by N. Geo. ate of 
about 11 or 12 miles, projects a long way out, by which a great bay is formed on each side: 
this point, resembles an island when viewed at a distance, being joined to the main by a low 
narrow causeway, formed of a rocky mass of singular appearance, which has the aspect of a 
city in ruins. ‘Ihe point is safe to approach, but it must be kept to the northward of East, oie?" 
in coming from Cow Island toward it, on account of a bank projecting from a village on 
this side. In the bay betwixt Point Bakeck and Point Ke-ga, the land is low and woody in 
some parts near the sea, with several small rivers: inland, the country is high, and the re- 
gular sloping mountain called TAICOU, in lat. 10°45’ N., stands directly over Point Ke-ga, Geo. site of 
bearing from it N. W.4dN., and the Point 1s formed by the foot of this beautiful mountain. Tsices, - 
Mount Taicou, is seen a great Way to seaward, being the most conspicuous land in this part 


of the coast, and detached frum any other high land. 


POINT VINAY, bearing from Point Ke-ga, N. E.3 E., 19 miles distant, is encom- reine Vinay. 


passed by a small bank on the West side, inside of which, there is good anchorage in 5 fa- 
thoms, opposite to a fishing village in the small bay formed on the West side of the point. 
The Bay of Phuiay, is tormed by the land trending northward from Point Ke-ga to Phuiay 
River, and from theuce eastward to Pomt Vinay; abreast of tls river, at a considerable dis- 
tance from the shore, there is anchorage in 5 or 6 fathoms, and the entrance of the river 
may be known by an islet formed of a mass of rocks, that lie well out from it. 
is separated from the shore on the Fast side of Point Vinay, only by a passage tor small 
boats, being situated close to the point; although covered with birds’ dung, it Is not conspi- 
cuous, and only perceived when a ship is well in with the shore. The coast hereabout, is 


speckled with altcrnate patches of sand and verdure. 


MUI-GUIO, or LITTLE CAPE, bearing N. E. 7 E. from Point Vinay distant about mei cuio. 
16 miles, forms the South point of the Bay of Phanry, and is known by a high steep sand 
fill close to the sea; between these points, the coast 1s moderately elevated and steep to sea- 
ward, having 10 and 11 fathoms water near it. From Mui-guio, the coast stretches nearly 
North to the entrance of Phanry River, and is of a reddish colour : a vessel may anchor in 6 
fathoms about a league off shore, but the bar of the river is only navigable by boats, on the 
flood tide. This is a large fishing village, whose numerous boats* are seen fishing in the 


offing, sometimes at a considerable distance from the shore. 


POINT LAGAN, situated in lat. 11° 9/ N., and bearing E. 16° N. from Mui-Guio, dis- point tagan 
tant abuut 5 leagues, is a narrow and low neck of land, projecting a considerable way into 
the sea; on the West side, there is a small bay with a fishing village, where there is good 


* These boats, and others of Cochin-China, sail fast, and have great, stability, being safe in a high sea ; their 
seis are of a triangular form, constructed of light mats. 
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anchorage for small vessels. There is also a small village to the northward of Point Lagan, 
where vessels may anchor in 5 or 6 fathoms. 


PULO CEICER de TERRE, called HON-CAU by the natives, distant about 8 or 9 
miles E. 30° N. from Point Lagan, is in lat. 11° 13’ N. lon. 108° 48! E., or 4° 56° West from 
Grand Ladrone, and 4° 134! East from Pulo Aor by chronometers; this is a low island ex- 
tending nearly E. N. E. and W.S. W., having near its centre, a mass of rocks higher than 
the other parts, which is discernible about 5 leagues from the deck of a large ship. When 
first seen, it appears like a small peak or spire, and sometimes like a boat’s sail; the whole 
of the island is rocky and barren, but a little grass or green moss, may be perceived on the 
flat part. The 2 low extremitics of the island are encompassed with rocks, which project 
out above and below water to a considerable distance; there are also some rocks above 
water on the South side, but as the danger is generally visible, the island may be approached 
in the day within 24 or 3 miles. In the night, it ought not to be approached so close, for 
then, the island cannot be perceived unless it be very near. 

The coast behind this island, forms a deep and extensive bay, stretching from Point Lagan 
to the land of Cape Padaran, and the High Land of CEICER, to the N. W. and North- 
ward of the island, is very mountainous close to the sea. Betwixt Pulo Ceicer de Terre and 
the N. E. side of the bay, opposite to the Gap of Padaran, lies the Bank of Breda, having 4 
fathoms coral rocks on its eastern edge, and there is said to be much less water to the west- 
ward; it is not in the way of ships passing outside of Pulo Ceicer de Terre, unless with a 
working wind, they stand far into the bay betwixt that island and the land of Padaran. In- 
side of the island, there is a channel with soundings of 5, 6, and 7 fathoms, between it and 
the bank mentioned above, which is sometimes frequented by the native coasting vessels. 


CAPE PADARAN, called MUI-DIN by the natives, in lat. 11° 21/N. lon. 109° 0’ E. 
or 4° 44’ West from Grand Ladrone by chronometers, bears about N. E. 3 E. from Pulo 
Ceicer de Terre, distant 5 leagues. It is a piece of high land, steep and convex to seaward, 
and forms the projecting part of the continent to the S. E. The high land of Padaran, is 
joined to the adjacent mountain of Ceicer by a neck of low level land, only visible when 
near the shore on the South side of the cape, but seldom seen at the distance which ships 
generaly pass: this gives the land of Cape Padaran an isolated appearance when approached 

rom S. Westward, and it has a similar aspect in coming from the northward. The neck of 

low land forms a very deep gap between the land of Padaran and the mountain to the west- 
ward, and this gap or chasm in the land, is generally called the GAP of PADARAN, and 
by the natives, CANA. It is very conspicuous at a great distance, and serves as a mark 
to avoid Holland’s Bank, and to point out the direction of Pulo Ceicer de Terre, this island 
being on with the Gap bearing from N. by E. 3 E. to N. by E. 4 E. 


SOUNDINGS do not extend far out from Cape Padaran, it being a steep headland, 
bold to approach, having from 25 to 30 fathoms very near the shore: when it bore W. by N. 
3 N. distant 2 miles, and Pulo Ceicer de Terre W. by S.%S., we had no ground at 40 fa- 
thoms; with the Cape N. by E. } E., and Pulo Ceicer de Terre W.15S., we had ground 25 
fathoms, about 2 miles off the bluff land of Padaran. About half way betwixt the Cape and 
Pulo Ceicer de Terre, the depths begin to decrease, to 20, 17, and 14 fathoms irregular 
soundings, when within 4 or 5 miles of the island. The soundings about Pulo Ceicer de 
Terre, being in general irregular, are not always a sufficient guide in the night, to shew the 
proximity of the island ; for although near it, the water shoals to 9, 8, or 7 fathoms, there 
are also overfalls from 17 to 10 and 8 fathoms in some places, at the distance of 2, 3, or 4 
leagues to the southward of the island When it bears North about 4 leagues, there are 
overfalls from 18 to 12 fathoms, and the depths are very irregular with it bearing between 
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North and N. by E.: the Althea got on a bank of 8, 7, and 63 fathoms, with Ceicer de 
Terre bearing N. by E. 4 E. just in sight from the deck, and Point Lagan, N. by W. 4 W. 
A little farther to the westward, the soundings become more regular, decreasing in depth 
gradually toward the coast, and increasing to 23 or 24 fathoms near Holland’s Bank. The 
channel bounded by this bank in the offing, and by the coast of Pulo Ceicer de Terre on the’ 
inside, is 7 leagues wide; ships working through it in the night, ought not to stand farther 
out than 2¢ o1 20 fathoms, for the depths close to the edge of Holland’s Bank, are from 23 


or 24, to 25 or 26 fathoms in some places. 


HOLLAND'S BANK, extends in a N. E. and S. W. direction several leagues ; the nor- srottand’e 
thern extremity is not well determined, but it is thought to be distant about 4 or 43 leagues *"" 
to the N. W. of the North end of Pulo Ceicer de Mer, and in lat. 10°48’N. This part of 
the bank is not known to be dangerous, for some ships which got upon it, had from 12 to 8 
fathoms, irregular soundings and rocky bottom. After tacking in 11 fathoms near the coast 
a little to the westward of Point Lagan, we steered 7 leagues S. by E., increasing the depth 
to 26 fathoms at noon, then tacked, considering ourselves near the northern part of Holland’s 
Bank, although no signs of shoal water could be perceived. When we tacked in 26 fathoms, 
our distance from Pulo Ceicer de Mer was about 5 leagues, the easternmost hill on it bearing 
S.E.4S., the westernmost hill S. E. ?S., and the islet that lies off its N. W. end, was a 
little open with the southern extreme, bearing S. E. by S. Southerly. 

If Pulo Ceicer de Mer is not brought to the eastward of S. E. by S. or S. E. 4S., it is 
probable that a ship would have no less than 7 or 8 fathoms, steering toward it with these 
bearings, in crossing the northern extremity of Holland’s Bank. It is, however, well known, 
that the western part of this bank is very dangerous for large ships ; particularly so, when the 
centre of Pulo Ceicer de Mer bears between E. by S. and E.S. E., about 7 leagues distant, 
and the dow part of the island that unefes the 2 hills, just vestble from the deck of a large 
ship, the elevation of the eye being about 22 feet. The soundings close to this part of the 
bank, are 23 and 24 fathoms; and by standing on the edge of it, when under 20 fathoms, 
they decrease in a few cables’ lengths, to 10, 6, and 34 fathoms rocks, in several places. If, 
however, the lead be attended to, and hove quick, it wil! point out the edge of the bank, be- 
fore a ship get into danger; and this seems to hold good, in the approach to the bank on 


dangerons. 


both sides. 
The fleet from China, in January, 1805, by steering too much southerly from Cape Pa- 

daran, got on the western part of Holland’s Bank, and the Canton, Glatton, and H. M. S. 
‘ Grampus struck, although at a considerable distance from each other; the latter ship drawin 

20 feet, struck hard several times, had 22 feet water by the lead, and was lifted over the 
rocky pyramids by the swell. These ships struck, in lat. 10° 38’ to 10°42’ N., the Gap of 
Padaran bearing N. 16° E., the sand hill on Mui-guio about N. N. W., Mount Taicou about 
W. by N.3N., and the centre of Pulo Ceicer de Mer, E. by S. 3S. from the southernmost 
ship, and E.S. E. from the northernmost, distant 64 or 7 leagues, the low part of that island 
which joins the @ hills, plain in sight from the quarter deck. 

To avoid the western part of Holland's Bank in clear weather, do not rise Pulo Ceicer de Directions te 
Mer more than to have the summits of the 2 hills visible from the poop of a large ship, 
when the island is bearing betwixt E. $ S. and S. E. ; for if the low part of the island between 
the hills, be in sight from the poop bearing from E. by S. to E.S. E., you will be near the 
edge of the bank. When Pulo Ceicer de Mer, is brought to bear to the southward of S. E. 
$S., it may be approached within 5 leagues, and the islet adjacent to it may then be seen 


from the deck. | 
When bound to China, by the Inner Passage, steer from Pulo Aor to pass close on the iio, 
East side of Pulo Condore; from thence, a N. E. by N. course will carry you outside of gunti~ 
Britto’s Bank, and in the fair channel between Holland’s Bank and the coast, if there be no sss tte 
Hh 
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lateral current. ‘The best guide in the night, is not to approach the coast under 17 or 18 
fathoms until certain of being to the eastward of Britto’s Bank, nor to deepen above 20 or 21 
fathoms toward the western part of Holland’s Bank; the fair track betwixt these banks, 
aud between the latter and the coast, being from 17 to 20 fathoms, until irregular soundings 
are got in the channel to the southward of Pulo Ceicer de Terre, which have been described 
above. 


PULO CEICER DE MER, bears from Pulo Ceicer de Terre S. 7° E. distant 41 miles, 
its centre being in lat. 10° 323’ N. lon. 108° 53’ E., and it is 4 or 5 miles in extent nearly 
N.E. and 8. W. There are 2 small hills which form its extremities, 1 of them sloping, the 
other conical; and as these are discerned before the level land in the centre of the island, 
which unites the hills, they appear sometimes like separate islands when first seen in clear 
weather, about 8 or 84 leagues distance from the deck of a large ship. Some rocks, with a 
reef, project about a mile from the North, and South-east parts of the island; and a rocky 
islet high above water, lies about 4 or 5 miles off its N. Western part, which may be seen at 
5 leagues distance. ‘This island is easy of access on the West side, where a ship may anchor 
occasionally ; it is well cultivated and inhabited principally by fishermen, who pay an an- 
nual tribute in salt fish and birds’ nests, to the King of Cochin-China. The soundings ex- 
tend a very little way to the eastward of the island. 

The channel between Pulo Ceicer de Mer and Holland’s Bank, is from 3 to 4 leagues 
wide, and appears to be safe: several ships in passing through it, have found the soundings 
irregular, from 12 to 9 and 8 fathoms rocky, when they borrowed on the edge of Holland’s 
Bank ; but on hauling toward the island, they always got into more regular depths of 18, 20, 
and 24 fathoms; the Milford had from 24 to 26 fathoms, in passing on the West side of the 
rocky islet, about 2 or 3 miles distance. ‘The passage betwixt this islet and Pulo Ceicer de 
Mer seems also safe, for the American ship Devotion, went through it in 1803, and saw no 
appearance of danger. To the northward of the island, the depths increase to 35 fathoms, 
and decrease to 17 fathoms when it is just visible from the deck bearing about S. S. E. 


PULO SAPATA, or SHOE ISLAND, bearing from the centre of Pulo Ceicer de , 
Mer about S.18°E., distant 33 miles, is in lat. 10° 1/N., lon. 109° 23’ E., or 4° 28’ E. of 
Pulo Aor, 4° 413’ West of Grand Ladrone, and 22 miles West from Cape Varela on the 
coast of Cochin-China, by mean of many excellent chronometers. 

It is the easternmost of the 3 islands that go by the name of Catwicks, and may be seen 
LO leagues from the deck of a large ship; being apparently an high inaccessible barren rock, 
forining a recepta ‘le for numerous birds. When viewed in some directions, it reseinbles a 
shoe, at other bearings it seems a large square column, and when bearing to the westward 
it assumes the form of a pyramid. Ships generally endeavour to make this island, or to 
pass within 6 or 8 leagues of the East side of it, in proceeding to, or from Manilla, or to 
China by the outer passage. | 


PYRAMID, or LITTLE CATWICK, situated about 2 miles N. W. by W. from Pulo 


Sapata, is a small barren rocky isle, terminating m a peak at the summit, and may be seen 


? or 8 leagues ; it is encompassed by a reef, on which the sea breaks high in blowing weather, 
and although there may be a safe passage betwixt it and Pulo Sapata, by keeping nearest _ 
to the latter, it must be very narrow, and ought not to be attempted unless in a case of the 
greatest necessity.” 


* There is reason to think, that the ships Seton and Surprise, went through this passage at midnight on the 
Sth of November, 1796; the Journal, states, that they were running 7 miles per hour under the Gouse- Wings 
of their fore-saile, when Pulo Sapata was seen bearing S. by W. about 2 miles distant, and finding they could not 
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ROUND ISLAND, or GREAT CATWICK, in lat. 10°6’N. bearing W. N. W. 4 N. Great Cat 
. from Pulo Sapata, distant about 3$ leagues, and nearly South from Pulo Ceicer de Mer,” ’ 
about 9 leagues, is a high barren island of a round convex form, nearly of the same size and 
height as Pulo Sapata, and may be seen about 9 leagues. ‘he channel betwixt this island contiese 
and Pulo Ceicer de Mer, is very spacious and safe, with soundings of 25 or 30 fathoms near 
the latter, deepening to 45 and 50 fathoms in mid-channel, and toward the Catwick : when 
through it, the depths decrease quickly in standing to the westward. 
The channel betwixt the Great and Little Catwicks, may likewise be considered safe in 
day-light, but great caution is requisite when passing through it in the night, for exclusive of 
the reef environing the Little Catwick, another Danger is thought to le nearly in the 
middle of this channel, the true situation of which is not known, notwithstanding many 
ships have passed through at various times. The French ship La Paix, in passing, saw 14 danger 
breakers on a rock supposed to be near the water’s edge, which she places to the eastward 
of the Great Catwick, at nearly equal distance from it and the Little Catwick. 
The Europe fleet from China, consisting of 9 sail, under convoy of H. M.S. Atheniene, | 
saw the Great Catwick at midnight, on the 13th of March, 1805, and passed between it and 
the Little Catwick. Several of the ships, saw the latter and Pulo Sapata, and by their 
white appearance from the moon’s light, mistook them for strange sails, and thought the 
Great Catwick was Pulo Sapata. In the Arniston, breakers were seen bearing E. 3 S., 
when the Great Catwick bore W.3N., probably about 3 or 4 miles; the Journal states, 
that the breakers appeared to roll over a rock about a ship’s length, and were very high on 4! 
the North end of it, but the rock was not visible: the breakers were on the beam when first 
discerned, and continued in sight until they bore N. E. There is cause to think, that this : 
danger was not thé reef which projects around the Little Catwick, for by the Journal it ap- 
pears, that the Arniston was not near the last mentioned island, and it 2s satd, that some 
ships of the fleet were to the eastward of her when the breakers were seen; if so, this must ‘ 
be the danger seen by the La Paix. | 
The Gunjavar, saw Pula Sapata bearing S. by W. about 24 miles distant, at 7 A. M. on | 
the 7th of January, 1804, she hauled to the westward to pass between the Great and Little 
“ At 8 A. M. saw the Little Catwick bearing S. W., with breakers all round it, | 
same time Pulo Sapata S. 2 W. distant 2 or 24 miles. When at i past 8, Pulo Sapata bore ) 
S. E.4E., and the Little Catwick S. E. by S., saw the Great Catwick bearing W. $ N., se 
ay from the N. E. side of it; bore away South : 


and very high breakers extending a long w y 
ittle Catwick. When the Little Catwick was 


and S.S.W. to go between them and the 
on with Pulo Sapata bearing S. E. by E. and the Great Catwick W. by N. 4 N., had 21 


fathoms water in mid-channel, which appeared to be about 4 miles wide; but the weather 
being thick, with rain, the distance may not be very correct: the reef that surrounds the 
Little Catwick, did not appear to extend far out. We had no observation for latitude, from b 
leaving the Grand Ladrone until we made Pulo Aor.” , 

By this extract, taken from the Gunjavar’s Journal, it appears that she kept near the j 
Little Catwick in passing through the channel: the breakers seen to the westward, are said 
-to extend a long way from the N. E. side of the Great Catwick, but from the distance she 
was off, and the unfavorable state of the weather, it seems probable that they were detached 
a considerable way from the Great Catwick; and, as the island bore W.4N. from the 
Gunjavar, and also from the Arniston, when the breakers were abreast, there is reason to 
think, it was one and the same danger, seen from both ships, and that the passage between 
it and either of the Catwicks, is safe in day-light. ‘The Great Catwick is thought to be steep 


‘clear it to the eastward, they bore away and betwixt it and the Catwicks, having been obliged to steer 
various Courses to avoid the dangers on each side. Notwithstanding the statement in the journal, it may be pos- 
sible, that it was the channel betwixt the Great and Little Catwicks, which these ships passed through at so 


Catwicks. 


great a risk. 
Hh 2 
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to, several ships Aaving apparently, passed very near to the North and East sides of it in 
the night. | 

The Macclesfield, passed between the Great and Little Catwicks, on the 20th of Novem- 
ber, 1721, and her Journal contains the following remark. ‘‘ Saw some breakers lying about 
2 miles N. I. from the Great Catwick, which I believe are not seen in little wind and 
smooth water.” 

H. M.S. Grampus, with 4 China ships, passed between the Catwicks on the 17 of Octo- 
ber, 1810, having rounded the North end of the Great Catwick within a mile, when after- 
ward at 11 A.M. a reef of breakers was seen from the Grampus between the Catwicks, 
bearing E. by S. apparently 2 miles in length, steered 8S. E. by S. between it and the Great 
Catwick: at 4 past 11 the breakers bore N. I. 1 mile, Great Catwick N. by W. # W. 3° 
miles, Little Catwick EF. by S.3¢.S. Lieutenant Ross, on the 30th of April, at 114 A.M. 
1813, tacked with Pulo Sapata bearing S. 64° E., the Little Catwick then open 3 of a point 
with its North extreme, Great Catwick W. by N. 4 miles, when the appearance of breakers 
was seen bearing E. by N. distant 14 mile.* 


A REEF South Eastward of Pulo Sapata, 1s said to have been discovered by the Swedish 
ship Gottenburgh, in 1744, and that her boat had only 13 and 14 feet upon it, when the 
body of Pulo Sapata. bore N. W. by W. distant 3 or 4 English miles, and deepened to 12 
fathoms standing toward the island. The American ship Caledonia’s Journal, states, that 
they passed close to a reef in November, 1802, on the North end of which the sea broke 
high when the swell rolled over it: they suppose, there is about 2 fathoms water on its shoalest 
part, that it will not be easily discerned in moderate weather, that it is 4 or 5 miles to the 
S. Eastward of Pulo Sapata, and that with the Catwick a little open from the S. W. end of 
the former, a ship will pass outside of the reef. These accounts would seem to prove the 
existence of a reef to the S. Eastward of Pulo Sapata, but many ships apparently, sail over 
the exact position assigned to-it, without any appearance of shoal water being seen. Several 
navigators have thought indeed, that they saw the reef in passing, but their Journals are 
very discordant, both in its bearing and distance from Pulo Sapata, some placing it 3 miles, 
and others 3 leagues from that island. If it exists, probably it lies about 4 miles distant 
from Pulo Sapata, for the island is known to be steep to, on the S. E. side; the Hornby 
passed within a few cables’ lengths of it in the night, and other ships have passed it on the 
S. E. side, at 1, 2, and 3, to 4 miles distance. A collision of currents or tides, is sometimes 
seen in the vicinity of these islands, producing ripplings in the sea, like breakers upon a 
shoal; which no doubt, may probably be marked sometimes as dangers. Ships, however, 


-- which pass within 5 or 6 miles of Pulo Sapata on the S. E. side, may keep a good look out, 


Soundings. 


and endeavour to discover if a shcal ready exists in that situation. 


SOUNDINGS deepen fast, in approaching Pulo Sapata and the Catwicks from the 
westward ; in a direct line, about mid-way between them and Pulo Condore, the depths are 
27 and 28 fathoms, increasing to 65 fathoms when Pulo Sapata bears about N. E. 12 or 13 


leagues. When it bears about N.N.E. 9 leagues, the soundings are 67 to 70 fathoms, but . 


not always regular; the edge of the bank coincides nearly with the meridian of Pulo Sapata, 


for very deep soundings only are obtained, a little way to the eastward of that limit. The 


depths increase to 110 and 120 fathoms, when Pulo Sapata bears N. W. by N. to N. W: 3 
N., distant about 4 or 43 leagues, and a little farther out, there are no more soundings; a 


4 


* It is much to be regretted, that the true position, and real existence of this supposed danger between the Cat- 
wicks, have not yet been determined, particularly at this time, but Lieutenant Ross remarks, that a high sea and* 
unsettled weather prevented him from sending a boat to examine the place where the ap ce of breakers was 
seen; he is, however, of opinion, that it is a real danger, bearing about E, 4S. or East from the Great Catwick, 
nearly in mid-channel. 


4 
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ship, therefore, being nearly in the parallel of this island, may be certain that she is to the 


eastward of it, when soundings are not obtained. 
Donbtfal 


DOUBTFUL DANGERS hereabout, are, a rock said to lie to the westward of the port! 
Great Catwick, which probably has no existence. Middleburgh Shoal, said to bear S. 2° 
E. from Pulo Sapata about 19 leagues, in lat. 9° 3’N. is also very doubtful; for several 
ships bave crossed over the situation assigned to it, and saw no appearance of a shoal. 

Andrada Rock, said to lie 22 leagues eastward of Pulo Sapata, seems to have no real ex- 
istence. The American ship Lovely Lass, saw the appearance of it in lat. 9°47’ N. lon. 
110° 18’ E., but it was probubly a drift from Cambodia River, which they mistook for a 
rock. This ship, passed also closé to a small whzte patch, thought to be a sand bank, in 
lat. 6° 48’ N. on the meridian of North Natuna; but they might have been deceived, by a 
collection of fish-spawn, in a limit between contrary currents. 

The Vigio, seen by the Fanny, on the 12th of September, 1803, is said to be a low exten- 
sive reef, with a tree on its western extremity, and a rock to the eastward. She passed it at 
2 miles distance, and made it in lat. 11°17’ N. and 1° 13’ E. from Pulo Sapata by chrono- 
meter, bearing N. 44° East from this island, distant 105 miles. I have passed within 2 miles 
of this danger, as shewn by the Fanny’s chronometer, and although the day was clear, and 
our track correctly known by chronometers from Pulo Sapata, no appearance of a shoal was 
discerned from the mast head. Many ships, late in the season, steer N. E. 4 N. and N. E. 
from Pulo Sapata, without discovering any shoal, or apprehending danger to be near; but 
these courses ought to carry them directly over the Vigio, if it were in the position assigned 
it by the Fanny. Lieutenants Ross and Maughan, in their survey of the China sea, also 
searched in vain for the Vigio of the Fanny; which ship might probably have mistaken a 
large drift for a shoal. ‘These officers, in exploring the dangers to the eastward of Pulo Sa- 
pata, have found none so near to it as the West London Shoal, which is situated upward of 
60 leagues distance to the E.S. Eastward; those found on the parallel of the island, being 


> 


at a greater distance. 


COAST of COCHIN-CHINA, from CAPE PADARAN to 
CAPE TURON; DIRECTIONS for SATLING into 
the HARBOURS, and along the COAST. 


CAPE PADARAN, (described in the last section) is the southern boundary of the Paderan aay. 
Great Bay of the same name, called also Phanran Bay, after a considerable town in the | 
bottom of it, where there is a tolerable harbour, formed by a reef dry at low tide, that pro- 
jects from the western shore about 2 miles, and shelters vessels from the sea. On the North 
side of Cape Padaran, there is a bight where vessels may anchor in the S. W. monsoon, 
with fresh water, at the South side of a small sandy bay: large ships ought not to anchor 
under 9 or 10 fathoms, for the bottom is foul near the shore. | 

The ship Admiral Gambier, sailed from Canton River on the 5th of September, 1819, Achorase. 
reached Cape Varela on the 9th; meeting here with strong South and S. W. winds, and 
squally weather, she continued to beat against them near the coast till the 23d, then stood 
into Padaran Bay, where she anchored in 12 fathoms, with the East extremity of Cape Pa- 
daran, bearing S.S. E., northern extreme of the bay N. N. E., distant from the shore about 
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@ miles. She cut firewvod, and filled up her water here, and sailed from this anchorage on 
the 26th of September. 

To sal into = After weighing from this anchorage, or having passed Cape Padaran, if bound to the har- 
bour, steer for the middle of the bay, to avoid a reef and foul ground contiguous to the wes- 
tern shore; then keep to the northward, for the North point of the harbour's entrance, until 
the reef on the western side of it is plainly seen. 

When near the entrance, a mass of rocks placed 1 over the other like ruins, will be per- 
ceived close to the shore at the N. W. side of the harbour, and beyond it, an isolated hill; 
keep the highest rock of the mass on with this hill, in steering past the reef at the distance 
of 4 of a mile, 6 or 7 fathoms will be least water; and when inside of the reef, steer more 
westerly, and anchor in 4 fathoms, good holding ground. ‘There 1s a rivulet at the bottom 
of the harbour, and a stream of fresh water, where the reef joins to the shore. 

To proceed from the harbour, the directions which have been given for passing the reef, 
must be observed; when clear of it, avoid the North side of the bay, because it is rocky 

non side of oround; steer therefore, to the S. E. until the North point of the bay is brought to bear N. E. 
and pass it at the distance of 3 miles; this point is low, surrounded with rocks under water, 
close to which, there 1s a dry sand bank. Froin hence, to Cape Varela False, the coast is 
very mountainous and steep, extending nearly N. E. by N.; a little to the southward of 
that cape, there is an opening into VUNG-GANG, a great bason or cove, inhabited by 
fishermen, which is darkened by the steep surrounding mountains; but it is uncertain, whe- 
ther or not this cove will admit ships, and afford sate anchorage. 


cape Varta, ~=CAPE VARELA, FALSE,* called MUI-DAVAICH by the natives, in lat. 11° 44’.N. 

theadjacent bearing from Cape Padaran about N. N. E. 4 E. 83 or 9 leagues, is formed by a very high 
oblong mountain of great magnitude, which from the steep cliffs that front the sea, rises with 
a gentle acclivity inland; and may be known from the other prominent head-lands, by its 
great height, convex outline, and by regularly sloping to seaward. In crossing the bay of 
Padaran, soundings of 40 to 50 fathoms may be got if not far out; the North point ought 
not to be approached under 40 fathoms in the night, because it is fronted by foul ground, 
and a small island lies a little way out from the shore. 

Cape Varela False, forms the South point of the entrance to Camraigne Bay, which is 
steep to, and may be approached close, having 20 fathoms very near the shore; and betwixt 
the shore and the island that lies to the N. W., there is a narrow passage, with 12 to 14 fa- 
thoms water in it, fit for small vessels. 


camrigne §=©=90C AMRAIGNE BAY entrance, is in lat. 11°49! N., bounded on the South side by the 
ee land of Cape Varela False and the contiguous isles, and by the high island TAGNE on the 
North side; this is called the large entrance, in which there is from 18 to 14 fathoms water. 


The small entrance, is formed betwixt the North point of the island Tagne and the opposite _ 


point of the main, in which there are 7 and 8 fathoms water; but it is very narrow, aud 
should not be used except in a case of necessity. — - 

The QUTER HARBOUR of Camraigne, is to the N. W, of the island Tagne, having 
ana har. 20 and 12 fathoms water in it, and protected from the sea by that island. About 14 mile 
bours. farther to the N. Westward, is the entrance to Camraigne INNER HARBOUR, about # 

of a mile wide; formed by a point of land on the North side, and a long neck or narrow 
peninsula to the S. Westward. The inner harbour is an extensive lagoon, but the best an- 
chorage is a little inside of the entrance, in any depth from 10 to 6 or 7 fathoms ; for all the 
western part is very shoal, and the shores around the western and northern parts of the har- 


* Named from a rock or nob upon the mountain, a little inland, having some resermblance to that over Cape 
Varela, although not near so conspicuous. 
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bour, are lined by a coral bank. From the northern extremity of the harbour, a river 
extends parallel to the coast 5 or 6 leagues ; separated from the sea only by a narrow neck 


of land, consisting of small sand hills, and a great barren sandy plain. 
The source of the river lies in marshy ground, not far from the city of Nhiatrang. There 


are no hidden dangers in either the outer or inner harbours, and they are safe for ships of 
any description, the bottom generally mud, and good holding ground. This harbour is 


mostly inhabited by fishermen. 


WATER ISLANDS, situated in lat. 1¢° 2’ to 1294’ N. are of moderate height, distant 
34 or 4 miles off the main land, to the northward of Camraigne Bay: the southernmost is 
called Hone Noi, the other Hone Neoai, which is largest, with some islets and rocks near 
it. The channel inside of these islands is said to be very safe, with 12 fathoms water near 
the shore, and there is good anchorage opposite to thein in the S. W. monsoon, close to the 


coast at the Great Plain; or the passage inside of these islands may be adopted, if you in- 
about 3 and the op- 


tend to proceed into Nhiatrang by the South entrance. Tlie great sandy plain, 1s 


leagues in extent, ending at the South entrance of Nhiatrang Bay; at each extreme, there 
I ta rocky bank. 


is a bluff point, and the bay comprehended between them, is called DGIAY BAY. 
must be observed, that although the passage inside of the Water Islands is thought to be 
safe, there is a rocky patch to the N. W. of these islands in the fair track, on which the 
Lord Castlereagh shoaled suddenly, on the 18th of August, 1807. She had worked out of 
Nhiatrang Bay in the morning, betwixt Tree Island and the 2 islands near the shore, and 
observed at noon in lat 12° 8’ N.; after steering South 4 miles with the wind at E.S. E., the 
water shoaled suddenly from 13 to 63 fathoms, and the helm was put down; rocks and sea 
weed, were seen under the bottom, but the least water by the lead was 63 fathoms, which 
deepened to 13 fathoms in standing about 2 cable’s lengths to the N. Eastward. When upon 
this shoal patch, Hone Noi, the southernmost Water Island, bore S. E. 4 E., the bluff 
point at the northern extremity of Dgiay Bay N. W. 3 W., the bluff point at its southern 
extren.c S. by E. easterly, distance of the sand downs on the shore of the bay 23 or 3 miles. 
Inside of this rocky patch, there are 12 and 11 fathoms regular soundings. 


NHIATRANG BAY, is large, covered by Tre Island and its adjoining isles to the 
southward, ly the main land and Fisher's Islands to the northward and eastward. To pro- 
cced into the bay, by the Souil entrance, you may pass on either side of the Water Islands, 
then betwixt Tre Island and the 2 isies that lie nearly in the passage; the soundings are 
recular, from 12 fathoms at the entrance, to 6 and 7 fathoms between the West point of 
Tre Island and the main, where the channel is 14 or 13 mile wide. The passage contiguous 
to the main, inside of the 2 isles that he in the channel, is also safe; but that betwixt them 


and Tre Island is wider, and preferable. : 
The anchorage at Nhiatrang is in 8 fathoms good holding ground, with the entrance of the 


river bearing about N. W. or N. W. 3 N. 1 mile, and Tre Island E.S.E. The river has a 
bar, and will only admit vessels drawing 7 or 8 feet water; it communicates with Nhiatran 

City, about 5 miles to the westward, which is the capital of the provinces, Nhiatrang and 
Binkang, and has a fort built in the European manner, by Monsr. Oliver, a French engi- 
neer. flere, they manufacture some silk, and other articles, and carry on trade with diffe- 
rent parts of the coast ; a ship in want of wood or watcr, will obtain the necessary refresh- 


ments, by touching at this place. 1 

The Lord Castlereagh, on her passage from China, anchored on the 15th of August, 1807, 
in Nhiatrang Road, in 9 fathoms stiff clay, with the entrance of the river N. W.2N,, 
White Rock N. by E., Shala Island N. E. 4 E., Pyramid Island E. by N., Tre Island from 
E.45S. to S. E.358., and a ledge of rocks off it, bearing E.S. E. 345. She watered with 


her own boats in the river, which was found very good a little inside of the entrance at low 


*. 
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water ; and about 4 or 5 miles up, the water was fresh at $ ebb. About 2 miles up the 
river, there is not depth sufficient for a loaded long boat at $ ebb, there being several shoal 
banks that stretch across it. The rise.of tide is 5 or 6 feet, high water at 84 hours on full 
and change of the moon, and there is only one flood and one ebb in 24 hours. Tre Island in 
lat. 12° 16’ N. is high, and contains several coves, where vessels may repair their damages : 
the Upton Castle anchored to the westward of Tre Island, between the inner island and the 
main, to the southward of Nhiatrang Road, and found it good anchorage, and convenient 
for watering. 

The northern channel] leading to Nhiatrang Road is wide and safe, but there is thought to 
be a Coral Bank on the N W. side, opposite to the large bay of Binkang, which makes it 
proper to keep nearest to Tre Island. ‘There is a passage between the South point of Bin- 
kang Bay, and Turtle Island, which lies off it; and there is also a passage between the small 
isle Secke and the East point of the same bay; the coral bank mentioned above, is thought 
to lie nearly in a direct line betwixt these 2 islands. 


Ficher’s FISHER’S ISLANDS, situated to the N. E. of Tre Island, form a group of 2 or 3 bar- 


Island, and 

the cont’ ren islands, with some rocks close to them; Pyramid Island, 1 of these, in about lat. 12° 

nets 21'N., is a high, regular cone or pyramid, conspicuous as a mark in sailing along the coast. 
This island is about 14 or 2 leagues to the southward of the northernmost 1, called Shala; 
and there is a channel with 25 to 30 fathoms water between them. The southernmost 
island is of moderate height, flat on the summit, like the crown of a hat, when viewed in some 
directions ; the channel betwixt it and Tre Island is safe, and there are soundings of 60 to 75 
fathoms about 3 or 4 leagues outside of these islands; the soundings inside of Pyramid Island, 
are from 16 to 20 fathoms, decreasing regularly close to the South side of the entrance of 


Hone Cohe Bay. 
sone coe HONE COHE BAY entrance, about 24 or 3 leagues northward from Pyramid Island, 


nih has several islands in it; the outermost, called Bac, has to the eastward of it about 1 mile, 
a rock called the Button, and 3 islands to the westward. Betwixt Isle Bac and the small 1 
to the westward, there is a safe passage, and also between the latter and the other 2 islands, 
which lie much nearer the western shore, but the widest channel is outside of Isle Bac, be- 
tween it and the East point of the bay. Having passed these islands, if bound into the bay, 
steer to the N. W. in mid-channel betwixt the point on the West side that forms Hone Cohe 
Harbour, and a small island to the eastward ; then steer westerly to round the point, after- 
ward to the southward, and anchor on the West side of it in 4 fathoms good holding ground, 
sheltered all round; here, the village Hone Cohe, and some other habitations are situated. 
On the East side of the bay, there are several islands at the entrance of a cove, into 
which ships may warp, and moor to the trees, there being plenty of water and no danger ; 
but vessels do not go there, as the cove is inhabited only by a few fishermen. ‘This cove or 
harbour, is formed by high mountains, and communicates with the sea by a passage called 
Cua-Be, (or Little Passage) to the S. Eastward, bounded on each side by high land, re- 
sembling steep perpendicular walls; but it is unknown, whether this passage is navigable, or 
otherwise. There are good soundings along the East side of the bay; to the northward and 
westward, it is extensive, but rocky and shoal near the shores ; and in the middle of it, there 
are several islands. The tide rises 5 feet at Hone Cohe, high water at 114 hours on full and 
change of the, moon. 


THREE KINGS, are 3 rocks, situated about 14 mile East of the point of Cua-be; 
they are bold to approach, having 30 fathoms water near them, with a passage betwixt them 
ae | the point. About 5 miles more to the northward, lies the small island Doi-Moi, at 
some views resembling a turret or centry box; the Point, from which it is separated by a 


Three Kings. 


55’ N., lon. 109° 243’ E., or 14° 194° West from Grand Ladrone, by mean of a series of 
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very narrow channel, is the easternmost land of Cochin-china, being a little to the eastward 

of the meridian of Cape Varela, and the land between them, forms a concavity called Honne 
Gomme Bay. The soundings in this bay are regular, and there is good anchorage in 8 oF sonne 

10 fathoms sandy bottom, at the South side, about 2 miles to the W. N. W. of the point, °°™™* "” 
and near to a small island: here, water may be got at the southern extremity of the sandy 

flat, but in the dry season, wells must be dug in the sand, at some distance from the sea.. 

Fresh water may be procured in this manner, on most parts of the coast. The sandy flat, an¢sdcie 
which extends from the high land of Cua-be, to that of Cape Varela, 1s a neck of land 
scarcely a mile broad in some places, separating the bottom of Hone Cohe Bay from the 

sea, and the 3 islands in the middle of that bay, may in passing, be perceived over the 


sandy flat. 


ONG-RO HARBOUR, situated to the S. W. of Cape Varela, at the northern extre- onero Har 
mity of Honne Gomme Bay, is very safe at all times ; it is about a mile wide at_the entrance, 
stretching about 3 miles inland in a N. E. direction, with soundings of 8, 7, and 6 fathoms 
close to the village at the upper part of it. The bottom is all fine clay, except within 100 
yards of the shore on either side, it is frequently sand or coral rocks: on the West side of 
the harbour, fresh water may be procured in several places, but the best: watering place is 
about half way up on the same side, to the N. Eastward of a little cove. Pulo Varela, is 
a small island near the shore, to the S. W. of the entrance of the harbour; to proceed into 


the latter, bring the tunnel or peak, to bear N. N. W. and steer for it with this bearing, 
which will lead into the entrance of the harbour, where you will have 10 or 93 fathoms water. 
CAPE VARELA, or PAGODA CAPE, is formed of steep cliffs, extending nearly Geo. site of 
North and South 2 or 24 miles, having in the middle of them, a small sandy bay, where a oe 
stream of excellent water descends from the mountains into the sea. ‘This cape is in lat. 12° | 


admeasurement with excellent chronometers at various times. The cape itself may be seen 
9 or 10 leagues, and when first perceived in coming from the northward, appears like an 


island, the gap of low land which joins it to the mountain behind, being then depressed under 
the horizon. This mountain* stands directly over the cape, having upon its summit a large 
perpendicular rock, resembling a pagoda or chimney, called DA-BIA by the natives, which 
makes it very conspicuous ; and it may be seen about 20 leagues distance from the deck of a 


large ship, either from the northward or southward, in clear weather; but the summits of 


the mountains are frequently obscured by clouds or vapours, particularly in the N. E. mon- 
soon. ‘The cape may be approached very close, there being 20 and 25 fathoms around it, 
at a small distance from the shore. 

_ From abreast of Cape Varela False, the course is N. by E. 4 E. and N. by E., until Py- with sattine 
ramid Island, and the other Fisher’s Islands are passed, then N. 3 E. and North to Cape “"*°"" 
Varela : the best track in the night, with a fair wind, is to keep from 2 to 3 leagues off the 


different headlands, which, with the Water Islands and Fisher’s Islands, will be visible at 
that distance in passing along, if the weather be clear. When the weather is unfavorable, 
edge a little farther out, to give the islands a proper birth; and if soundings are obtained, 


you will not be far from them, or some of the headlands. 
About 4 or 5 miles N. 4 W. from Cape Varela, lies a mass of rocks, some of them level 


with the water’s edge; but the central 1 is considerably elevated, with a large stone on its 


summit, appearing as if placed by art: in passing near, a hole is perceived through below the 
upper stone when abreast, which has given it the name of PERFORATED ROCK. Perforates 


There is a safe passage betwixt it and the main land, having soundings of 20 to 25 fathoms. 


* There is a hot spring in the middle of the Cape Mountain, and there is said to be silver ore in some of these 
mountains, which form double and treble ridges behind the cape. 
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PHUYEN BAY, is extensive, being formed by the land taking a westerly and N. W. 
direction from Cape Varela to Phuyen River, distant from it about 5 leagues, and afterward 
trending to the northward. About 6 or 64 leagues N. Westward from Cape Varela, stands a 
high isolated mountain not far inland, being a regular cone, called CONICAL MOUNTAIN, 
or EPERVIER; and a little to the southward of it, there is a sloping piece of land with a 
rock or pagoda on it, which is only discerned when neav the shore. Here, the inland moun- 
tains recede to the westward, a great way from the sea, and the Cape Varela Chain stretch- 
ing also to the westward, a large space of low land 1s formed close to the sea around the bay 
of Phuyen, betwixt Cape Varela and Conical Mountain. The entrance of Phuyen River is 
to the southward of this mountain, and will only admit of boats. A ship may anchor off it 
in 8 or 9 fathoms good ground, with Conical Mountain bearing about N. N. W., and a pa- 
goda on a mountain some distance inland N. W., but these mountains are frequently obscured 
by clouds. The soundings across the bay of Phuyen, are 30 to 35 fathoms, about 4 and 5 
miles off shore. Several flat islands adjoin to the coast on the North side of the bay, of 
which, MAIGNIA is the most considerable, distant about 2 miles from the shore, having an 
indifferent passage inside of it, of irregular depths and the bottom rocky; close to it on the 
outside, there are 23 and 24 fathoms water. Abreast of this island, there are on the coast, 
near the sea, 2 small hummocks, 1 of them resembling a sugar loaf. 


PHUYEN HARBOUR’S ENTRANCE, in lat. 13°23’ N., is about 5 miles to the 
northward of the island Maignia, and 34 leagues §.S. Westward from Pulo Cambir; it is — 
about 2 miles wide, with 10 and 11 fathoms water on either side of the small island that 
lies a little inside, called Nest Island, which ought not to be approached close on the West 
side, because a reef projects about a musket shot in that direction. 

This harbour, which is one of the best in the world, branches out into 3 harbours inside, 
distinguished by the names of XUAN-DAI, VUNG-LAM, and VUNG-CHAO. The 
anchorage of Xuan-dai is on the South side, in 7 or 8 fathoms sandy bottom, with the en- 
trance of the river bearing South, and Nest Island about N. E. by E. That of Vung-Lam 
is about 2 miles more to the N. Westward, in 7 fathoms mud, on the North side of an 
island that fronts the cove, with the village bearing S.W. by W. Vung-Chao, about a 
league farther northward, on the East side of the great or inner harbour, is sheltered from 
every wind by circumjacent mountains, and the anchorage is in 44 or 5 fathoms, with the 
houses in the grove of cocoa-nut trees gt EK. to S. E. by E. On the North side of © 
the harbour, a coral reef lines the shore, which is visible at low water, and stretches all round 
the bottom of the inner harbour. In proceeding toward Vung-Chao, the Buoy Rock must 
be avoided, which is nearly even with the water's edge, and lies about 4 of a mile from the 
eastern shore, outside of the point that forms the East side of the entrance to the inner har- 


- bour. There is a small cove called VUNG-LA, under the North point of the outer 


Gain-ba 
Poiat; 


entrance, where 2 or 3 vessels might be hove down, if requisite. The country around this 
excellent harbour, is well cultivated, and, together with the houses and huts interspersed along . 
the hills, present in entering it, a beautiful landscape. The province of Phuyen, is better 
cultivated than any other in Cochin-china. | 


GAIN-BA POINT, is about a league to the northward of the entrance of Phuyen Har- 
bour, where vessels may anchor occasionally m the small bays formed on each side of it; in 
the bay on the South side, there is a fishing village: this point, and the coast between it and 
the entrance of Phuyen Harbour, may be passed very close in 10 or 12 fathoms water. | 
About a league to the northward of Gain-ba Point, lies ‘another point, called Vung-Trich, 
and the point Vung-Mon, about 4 miles beyond the latter; these @ points are also bold, and 
may be passed very-close, in 10 or 12. fathoms. The bay of Vung-Mon, situated betwixt 
these points, is safe to approach, with regular soundings in it toward the shore. 
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COU-MONG HARBOUR'S ENTRANCE, situated on the South side of this bay 
lat. 19°29/ N. is very narrow, with 7 and 8 fathoms in it, 5 and 4 fathoms a little inside, 
and 3 to 4 fathoms to the southward of the small island in the middle of the harbour. This 
is an excellent cove for small vessels, or those of middling size; and there is a little village 
among the cocoa-nut trees to the northward of the island. Vung-Mon Point, like that of 
Gain-ba, has a bay on each side, with a small fishing village in the northern 1: a vessel 
intending to anchor there, must give a birth to the northern extremity of the point, for rocks 
project from it above and under water, having 10 fathoms close to them ; the anchorage ts 


also in 10 fathoms. 


PULO CAMBIR, in lat. 13° 33/ N., and 4 or 5 miles to the westward of the meridian of Pulo com 

Cape Varela, has a regular sloping appearance, and may be discerned about 6 leagues from 
a ship's deck; it is of considerable size, extending N. N. W. and S.S. E., having a few fisher- 
men’s huts on the S. W. side, and at a small distance S. Eastward from its South end, - there 
are some sharp peaked rocks, called the TWO PAPS. This island is nearly abreast of 
Vung-Mon Point, about 4 or 5 miles distant; and the channel betwixt it and the coast is 

very safe, with 12 and 19 fathoms near Vung-Mon Point, 20 fathoms toward Pulo Cambrr, 
and outside of this island, at a small distance, there are no soundings. ‘There is 23 fathoms 


with it bearing N. by W. 5 or 6 miles. | 


DATE ISLAND, about 2 or 24 leagues to the northward of Vung-Mon Point, and 14 pate tstane, 
mile distant from the main, is of round form, covered with trees; betwixt it and another juniag cout. 
round island nearer the shore, there is a passage with 5 and 6 fathoms water; and there are 
some rocks above water, to the northward of the island last mentioned. From Vung-Mon 
Point, to opposite Date Island, the coast is steep and very mountainous; forming a consi- 


derable concavity, called Cambir Bay. 


QUINHONE HARBOUR’SS ENTRANCE, bearing about North 6 miles from Date gushes 
Island, is bounded on the West side by a neck of sand about 4 miles long, and on the East vith direc 
side by high steep land. Close to the point on the East side, and within it, there is plenty 
- of water; and the harbour is sheltered from southerly winds by the curved form of the high 
land on that side of the entrance, and protected by forts built on the point; but large ships 
are prevented from entering it, by a shoal bank that extends a long way out from the West- 
ern Point, then stretching across, joins to the land on the East side of the entrance, and 
forms a bar-on which there is only 3 and 34 fathoms water. The deepest water is close to 
_ the point oa the East side of the entrance, where Captain Purefoy says, a ship may carry 
from 34 to 4 fathoms on the bar, at high water spring tides : inside of it, the depth increases 
to 7, 8, and 10 fathoms. The western part, and bottom of the harbour, 1s a spacious lagoon, 
with very shoal water; several small rivers fall into it, one of which communicates with the 
city Quinhone, situated about 5 leagues to the westward, and is the capital of the province of 
the same name. This harbour was a place of considerable trade, prior to the long war be- 
tween the King of Cochin-china, and his rebellious subjects. A ship may anchor outside of 
the bar in 44 fathoms good holding ground, with the Sandy West Point just a little open 
with the East point of the entrance, if she intend to touch here, and not to go into the harbour. 


Cou-Mou 
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CAPE SAN-HO, in lat. 139° 44’ N., lon. 109° 14’ E., about 24 or 3 miles East from the Geo. site of 
entrance of Quinhone Harbour, is a high bluff Head Land, forming the eastern point of the comand” 
bay of Quinhone: close to the land, a Fittle to the northward of the cape, there is an island cow.” 
called Hau by the natives ; and the coast, which extends ‘about 5 miles North from the cape, 
is very steep and high. Abreast of the North point of this high land, there aré some small 
isles ; one of them, called Cau, is a round islet, about 1 mile off the point; and nearly 14 
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mile outside of this, there are some rotky islets named Hom-Cone and Hom-Co by the tia- 
tives, and by Europeans, Black Jack. Between these and isle Cau, and also inside of the 
latter, vessels may occasionally pass, there being 15 and 20 fathoms water around them. 
On the North side of the point opposite to these islets, there is good anchorage in the S. W. 
monsoon, fronting a small bay formed by the point. | 

From Cape Varela to Cape San-ho, the course is N. by W.; and N.4 W. about 19 
leagues, to pass outside of Black Jack, and the other islets that lie to the northward of the 
latter cape: soundings will not be got in this track, unless well in with the coast. 

A little inland, there is a mount in the vicinity of Quinhone City, with a spire pagoda on 
it; farther to the northward, there is a mountain with a tower on its summit, and the tower 
is crowned with a sinall spire or funnel; the latter is in about lat. 14° 6’ N., and they are 
discernible when sailing along the coast at a considerable distance. 


BUFFALO, in about lat. 14° 11’ N., and 4 or 5 miles distant from the high land abreasé, 
is a convex rock of sloping form, moderately elevated, but will not be seen in the night until 
it is approached very close. It lies 5 or 6 leagues to the northward of the North point of 
the high land that forms Quinhone Harbour ; from which point, the coast is low for some 
distance, and again becomes high, opposite to the Buffalo. The water is very deep outside — 
of this rock, and the coast to the westward is bold and safe to approach, having soundings of 
14, and 16 fathoms very near the shore. A fleet of slips from China, having no observations, 

ot close to this part of the coast in the night; some of the ships passed outside of the Buf- 
F 0, others passed between it and the main, and found the channel safe, with regular 


soundings. 


NUOC-NGOL, or Fresh Water Point, and Bay, lie about 3 leagues to the N. W. of 


the Buffalo; there is a small island nearly touching the point, on the South side of which is - 


the bay, having a village close under the point; and there is good anchorage in 10 or 12 fa- . 
thoms sandy bottom. TURTLE ISLAND, about 3 or 4 leagues farther to the nerthward, 
and 4 miles off shore, is small, and very little above water; but there is a safe channel be- 
twixt it and the coast. There are soundings of 65 or 70 fathoms, about 3 or 4 leagues off 
this part of the coast. | 


TAMQUAN RIVER, lies to the N. W. of Turtle Island, in about lat. 14° 39’ N.* 
situated at the northern extremity of a sandy flat, having a bar at the entrance, passable only 
by boats at high water. The anchorage in 7 or 8 fathoms, is mud and sand, partly sheltered 
from northerly winds, by the coast stretching out about 2 miles eastward from the North 
side of the river. TIPHOU RIVER, is a few miles more to the southward, in the middle 
of the sandy flat; the anchorage off this river, is in 7 or 8 fathoms sandy bottom. 

From the Point of Tamquan, the coast extends North a little easterly about 2 leagues, 
then it takes a direction nearly N. W. by N. about 7 leagues, to Quan-ngai River ; itis steep 
and bold to approach, having 30 fathoms within 2 or 3 miles of the shore ; contiguous to the 
sea, the coast is of moderate height, but the country is very high inland. There is an- 
chorage off Quan-ngai River: Cape Batangan, about 2 leagues to the N. E. of it, projects 
out to seaward, and forms a bay on the South side; on this side of the cape, about a mile 
distant, there are some rocks nearly even with the water's edge, called Rocky Island, betwixt 
which and the cape, the country vessels sometimes pass. The coast from this cape to Ban- 
tam Cape, extends nearly N. W. about 4 leagues, having soundings of 20 and 25 fathoms 
near the shore. 


* Another account places it in lat. 14°32’ N. which may probably be nearest the truth. 
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PULO CANTON, called COLLAO-RAY by the natives, in lat. 15° 23! N. lon. 109° 67 Geo. ste of 
E. or 4° 38/ West from Grand Ladrone by chronometers, is about 4 leagues distant from island and 


Cape Batangan, and the coast to which it lies opposite, a little to the northward of that tiguou. 
cape. It is of considerable size, discernible about 9 leagues from the deck of a large ship, 
and has a level aspect when viewed from the southward: on the West side, it is inhabited, 
well cultivated, and fresh water may be procured here. A reef projects from the S. E. end 
of the island, and to the northward, there are overfalls and rocky bottom, extending from it 
and from the Low Island that lies to the N. W. of Pulo Canton about a league. The N. E. 
sides of these islands should not be closely approached, for although it is not known that 
danger exists, overfalls of 15 to 7 fathoms have been experienced about 2 or 3 leagues to 
the northward of Pulo Canton. When it bears S.S. E. 4 leagues, there is 50 fathoms water. 

The channel betwixt the island and the main is very safe, with soundings of 25 to 34 fa- 
thoms ; within 2 or 3 miles of the main, the depths are generally about 30 fathoms, de- 
creasing to 25 fathoms toward Pulo Canton; the low island to the northward, should not be 
approached. | 

It may be proper to observe in this place, that ships which adopt the inner passage to 2° sil alone 
China during the strength of the S. W. monsoon, in June, July, and August, ought not to tes-¥. 
edge off from the coast of Cochin-China, until they pass within sight of Pulo Canton, par- 
ticularly if the winds are light and baffling; and in such case, it is advisable to steer well to 
the North, toward the South part of Hainan, to prevent being driven near the N. Western 
extremity of the Paracels, should a N. Westerly storm happen to blow from the Gulf of 


Tonking, which has been frequently experienced in June and July. 


PORT QUI-QUICK, bearing about W. by N. from Pulo Canton, is a considerable bay port aui. 
formed on the West side of Cape Bantam, close to the foot of high mountains ; it is about 4%," 
2 leagues wide, and 14 league deep, with some islets in it, and small creeks where fresh *°* 
water may be procured; and it affords good anchorage in the S. W. monsoon. At the N. 
Western extremity of the bay, there is a small bay or cove under Happoix Point, said to 
afford shelter in the N. E. monsoon ; opposite to it, Happoix River may be discerned, which 


extends a great way inland. | 
e coast extends ncar N. W. by N. about 15 leagues to Cape Tu- 


From Happoix Point, th by 
ron, and in this space, the country is mountainous, a little mland. About 4 leagues north- 


ward from Happoix Point, lies the island CHAM-COLLAO FALSE, which is about 4 Cham Collay 


leagues off the’coast, of considerable height, and a reef is said to project from .its southern 


. 


extremity. 


CHAM-CALLAO, in lat. 15° 54’ N., about 5 leagues to the N. Westward of the former, Cham Collao 
and 3 leagues distant from the main, is a high island about 2 leagues in length N. N. W, ous channel 
and S.5S. E., having some islets adjoining its South end, and others projecting to ‘the west- 
ward from its N. W. part. It is inhabited, well cultivated, and the anchorage on the West 
side, in 4 or 44 fathoms near the village, may be considered a safe harbour in all winds. 

The channel betwixt these islands and the main, ’ safe, with soundings mostly from 6 to 8 
fathoms; and in some parts 5 fathoms, to the westward of Cham Collao. Opposite to this 
island, lies the entrance of Fai-fo River, which bya narrow arm of the sea, communicates rao. 
with Turon Bay ; near Fai-fo River’s entrance there is a mass of marble rocks, very conspi- 


cuous when sailing near the coast. 
CAPE TURON,* or TIEN-TCHU in lat. 16° 5’ N. lon. 108° 15’ E. by chronometers hcl 


* The description of the coast of Cochin-China. from Cape St. James’ to Turon Cape and Bay, is partly taken 
from Monsieur Dayot’s excellent survey, (which Mr. Drummond kindly allowed me to have translated from the 
French original, in his possession, at Canton, in 1804,) and partly from my own observations made in 8 voyages, 


sailing along the coast. 
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and lunar observations, is the easternmost extremity of the peninsula that forms the East 
side of Turon Bay; and Collao-hanne, or Turon Island in lat. 16° 11/N. lies close to the 
point of land that forins the N. W. side of its entrance. The entrance of Turon Bay, is 
about 4 or 5 miles wide, with regular soundings 15 and 14 fathoms, decreasing inside to 8, 
7, and 6 fathoms. The northern shore of the peninsula ought not to be approached very 
close, for a reef on which the sea sometimes breaks, projects out about 2 of a mile from the 
third point; the inner point of the peninsula, is also joined to a small contiguous island by a 
shoal. This small island is in lat. 16°25’N., and the common anchorage is on the South 
side of it and the point, in 5 or 54 fathoms, where ships are sheltered from all winds. This 
is an excellent harbour, affording plenty of poultry and other refreshments, from the adja- 
cent villages; several rivers fall into the bay, and the depths decrease regularly toward the 
circumjacent shores, but Turon River and Sandy Isle at the eastern side of the bay, are 
lined by a shoal bank. ‘This, was formerly a great place of trade, and some European na- 
tions had factories here; but no trade has been carried on by Europeans to this port for a 
considerable time past. The peninsula, and Turon Island, are both high; and the country 
inland, is generally high and mountainous. The soundings about 2 or 3 miles outside of 
Cape Turon, are 24 to 25 fathoms, the same depths are got about 2 or 24 leagues to the 
N. Eastward of the island, abreast of the entrance of the a and the bottom is generally 
mud or ouze. | 

Approaching Turon from southward, the mass of marble rocks appears insulated, resem- 
bling a castle; a few miles to the northward of which, the Cape Peninsula is perceived with 
2 peaked hills on it, 1 of them much higher than the other, and united by a low narrow isth- 
mus: having approached the Cape Peninsula, steer round it at a moderate distance, into the 
harbour. ‘Turon Bay, is called Han-san by the natives, | 


GULF of TONKING, and the ISLAND HAINAN, with 
SAILING DIRECTIONS. _ 


CAPE GHOUVAY, or CHOUMAY, in lat. 16° 21’ N., bearing N. W. by W. 9 leagues 
from Cape Turon, has good anchorage in a small bay on the West side, where there 1s a 
river; and a little farther to the N. W., there are other rivers: the coast between these 2 


- capes forms a bight, and a river falls into it. 


Hue River. | 


Jiger Island. 


Tonking 
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HUE, or HUE-FO RIVER, in about lat. 16°35’ N., -distant 9 leagues N. W. by W. 
from Cape Chouvay, has good anchorage off it in 6 fathoms mud, and upon the bar there 
is about @ fathoms at low water. The city Hue, about 4 or 5 leagues up the river, was for- 
merly the residence of the King of Cochin-China; when the northern provinces rebelled, it 
became the seat of the rebel government, but has again, with these provinces been re- taken by 
that King, who sometimes resides in it at the present time. About 6 leagues northward of 
the entrance of Hue River, lies Tiger Island, in about lat. 16°55’ N. which is high and small. 
There are regular soundings along this part of the coast, the bottom mostly blue mud, or 
mud and sand; about 6 or 7 leagues to the N. W. of Tiger Island, the soundings are 30 to 
34 fathoms; and they reach from thence, across the entrance of the gulf, to the West part 
of Hainan. 


TONKING, or TUNG-QUIN GULF, is bounded at the aanee: by the S. W. end 
of Hainan onthe North side, and on the South side by Cape Chouvay and the coast about 
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Hue River, for this river is generally considered as the boundary betwixt the coast of Cochin- 
China and that of Tonking. The gulf is about 35 leagues wide, having several islands con- 
tiguous to the western shore, and at the bottom of it, numerous small islands and some 
shoals. There are soundings all over it, 45 and 40 fathoms in the middle, decreasing to- 
ward either shore ; the bottom is generally soft, and proper for anchorage. In some parts, 
the soundings appear to be irregular, for the Rolla* in lat. 17°25’ N., to the northward of 
Tiger Island, shoaled from 35 and 30 fathoms mud, to 10 fathoms on a bank, steering W. 
by S.; and soon deepened again to 25 and 30 fathoms, steering W. by N. 

Two considerable islands, amongst several others near the shore in the bottom of the gulf, 
are marks for 2 principal branches of Tonking River. One of these called Rockbo, falls 
into the N. W. part of the gulf in about lat. 20°6’ N. which has been frequented by the 
Chinese and Siamese vessels ; although there is thought to be only 12 feet water in the chan- 
nel, at the entrance, soft mud: about a league westward from it, and 2 miles off shore, lies 
Fisher’s Island, of moderate height and small, which is a mark for the river. 

The other branch, or principal river, called Domea, from the first considerable town on 
its banks, falls into the gulf about: 20 leagues N. Eastward of the former, in about lat. 20° 
50’N. Between these rivers, there are many dangerous shoals, projecting 2 leagues from 
the shore ; and the whole coast of the gulf, to the peninsula of Lui-chew-fu, which bounds it 
on the East side, is fronted by shoals and reefs, some of them projecting a great way out 
froin the main land. : 

The bar of the principal river, is composed of hard sand, liable to shift with the tides, the par, and 
which renders a pilot necessary, when a ship intends to proceed into the river; 1 may be the sschor- 
got from the village Batsha, situated at the mouth of the river, by firing a gun, and making ““ 
the signal. The mark to approach the river, is to steer for a mountain inland called the 
Elephant, bearing about N. W. by W., and when Pearl Island, which is small, situated on 
the eastern side of the road, is brought to bear about N.N. E. 1 league distant, it will be 
proper to anchor in 6 to 8 fathoms and wait for a pilot; the bar will then be distant 2 or $ 
miles. The Formosa, on the 13th of July, 1680, anchored in 8 fathoms sand, Tiger’s Hook 
N. N. E., the Alcoran N.4E., Pearl Island N. N. E.4E., and the Elephant N. W. by N. 
which was the best anchorage at that time. 

Inside of the bar, the depths increase over soft bottom, and the river which is above a mile 
in breadth at the mouth, becomes more contracted farther up. Cachao, the capital city of 
Tonking, is about 28 leagues up the river. European ships traded to this river upward of 
140 years ago, but this trade has been discontinued for a long period, and the knowledge of 
the navigation of this gulf, having not been carefully recorded, is now almost lost to Euro- 
peans; and it will probably continue so, unless trade should revive, and be an inducement 
for ships to return to this place: the foregoing remarks for this gulf, and for the rivers, ought 
therefore, not be relied on implicitly. . 

If bound toe Tonking in the 8. W. monsoon, keep along the coast of Cochin-China to 
Cape Chouvay, or to Tiger Island, from thence, steer to the N. W. and N.N. W., giving a 
proper birth to the West Coast of Hainan; the lead will shew the approach to it, by the 
quick decrease in depth when near its contiguous banks, which should not be borrowed on 
under 16 or 20 fathoms. Having reached lat. 19° N. and in’ 28 or 30 fathoms, if the Island 


* This ship bound from Canton to England with teas, on account of the Company, made a dangerous and sin- 
gular mistake. She lett the Grand Ladrone on the 6th of February, 1804, steered for the inner passage, saw Pulo 
Canton bearing S. by W. 6 or 7 leagues on the 9th, which they mistook for an Island of the Paracels. Afterward, 
she stood to the northward in the night, and to the westward in the day, endeavouring to force a passage through 
amongst, or to round the northern jimit of the Paracels; but was always obstructed by a chain of islands and 
shoals, At last, on the 16th they observed in lat. 17°28’ N , had regular soundings for 2 days in the entrance of 
the Gulf of Tonking; pay after, saw Tiger Island bearing S. E., and having tried for 7 days to force a passage 
through the Paracels, they found that it was the main land they had mistaken for those dangers ; consequently, 
steered to the S. Eastward along the coast, 
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Hainan has not been seen, a N. by W. course ought to be steered to make the Norway Is- 
lands, which are of middling height; the southernmost said to be in lat. 20° 35’ N., about 13 
leagues E.S. Eastward of the Bar of Tonking River; but the course steered, and the ap- 
proach to the river, must be governed by the tides or currents, which are frequently found 
to set out of the gulf. On the bar, there is only about 6 feet water at low tide, when they 
rise and fall most; and 12 feet at low water, when there is little rise and fall; at high water, 
there is in the former case, 24 or 26 feet upon it, and only 14 or 16 feet in the latter case.* 

Leaving the bar in the N. E. monsoon, steer between S. E. and S. E. by E., which will 
bring you in sight of Hainan, the N. W. part of which must be avoided, by not coming 
under 20 fathoms toward the sands, said to stretch out 6 or 7 Jeagues. Easterly winds pre- 
vail often in the gulf during the N. E. monsoon, when outside in the open sea the winds are 
blowing at the same time from N. Eastward. | 


HAINAN, or HAI-NAM, bounding the gulf of Tonking to the S.E. and Eastward, 
extends about 55 leagues, in a N. E. and S. W. direction, and 1s about 25 leagues in breadth. 
It is in most parts, very high uneven land when viewed from seaward; but inland there are 
many level districts, cultivated with rice, sugar-cane, areka, or bettle-nut trees, and tobacco. 
These cultivated plains, are separated from each other by lofty moyntains, covered with impe- 
netrable forests, through which the natives have cut narrow passes in the most accessible 
parts, to enable them to go from 1] district to the other. The island is subject to the Chi- 
nese, who hold all the places of profit or of consequence, keeping the inoffensive aborigines 
in a state of abject poverty. 

The N.W. coast is little known to Europeans; some shoal banks are said to extend 6 or 
7 leagues from the West part of it, which may be approached to 16 or 18 fathoms, or to 15 
‘fathoms in some places, the soundings being regular toward them. 

The South and S. E. coasts, are bold to approach, with soundings generally from 25 to 
35 fathoms very near, or close to the headlands, deepening to 65 or 70 fathoms about 5 
leagues off; and in some places, these soundings extend 6 or 7 leagues off shore. 

The South coast, is indented with several fine bays, affording good anchorage, and shelter 
from the N. E. monsoon, each of which may be considered a safe harbour during that mon- 
soon, but they are partly open to southerly winds. 


YAIT-CHEW BAY, situated at the western extremity of the island in lat. 18° 24’ N., 
has some islets in it, and moderate depths for anchorage, but exposed to southerly and S. W. 
winds ; it is the westernmost bay on the South side of the island. A little way up the river 
which falls into the bay, stands the fortified town of Yait-chew, with a citadel or fort to the 
westward: the governor of the island, frequently resides here, it being 1 of the chief towns. . 


* In the entrance of Tonking River, there is but 1 flood and ebb in 24 hours; and when the moon is near the 


equator, twice every month, there is little or no tide, being then dead neaps. With the moon’s declination the 


tides increase, and when she is in the tropical signs they rise most; only with this difference, that when the moon 
has North declination, the tide flows when she is above the earth, and ebbs when she is under the horizon, 
making high water at setting, and low water at the rising moon: whereas, the moon having South declination, 
makes high water at her rising, and low water at her setting, the tide then flowing when she is under, and ebbing 
when she is above the horizon. 

The tides are highest in the easterly monsoon, for the current which then sets alohg the coast of China to the 
westward, is impelled by the strength of the wind through the channels on both sides of Hainan, producing an 
accumulation of water in the gulf; whereas, the N. W. and Westerly winds, which greatly prevail about this galf 
m the other monsoon, tend to force the water out of it to the southward. 

At many of the eastern islands, in the Indian Seas, there is only 1 flood and 1 ebb during 24 hours, which 


“seem to be dependant on the moon’s declination, as at Tonking, although not observed by navigators. At the 


Island Baseelan, near Mindanao, where the Anna’slong boat went into Maloza River 3 times for water, we found 
only | flood in 24 hours, high water at the rising moon. ae 

In Canton River, although there are 2 tides in 24 hours, they ard influenced greatly by the moon’s declination ; 
sire height at times, apparently, depending on that, nearly as much as on her conjunction with, or opposition 
to the sun. 
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SY-CHEW BAY, situated a little to the eastward of the former, is exposed to South sy-chew Bay 
and West winds; a little inland, there is a hill with a pagoda or funnel upon it. 


SAMA, or SAMOY BAY, the next to the eastward, distant 8 or 9 leagues from Yait- sama Bay. 
chew Bay, has several islets and rocks in it, with anchorage inside of them for small vessels. 
A considerable river falls into the N. E. part of the bay, with a small fort at its entrance; 
and Sama Town, the residence of a mandarin, stands near its western bank. 


YU-LIN-KAN BAY, separated from that of Sama, by a long narrow point of land, Lae 
has 22 fathoms soft bottom in the entrance, and from 11 to 7 fathoms at the proper anchor- 
ing place in the N. E. arm of the bay, where ships are sheltered in every direction, except 
between South and W.S. W. Several ships which were driven from the coast of China by 
Ty-foongs at the beginning of the N. E. monsoon, have been known to take shelter in this ~ 
bay, until the monsoon was expended : there is fresh water to the northward of an islet, on the 
eastern shore of the bay. To the northward of the anchorage there is a passage into an 

enxer harbour, where small vessels are sheltered from all winds, and where a large ship may 

go if necessary. Rocky or Foul Point, forming the East side of the entrance, 1s “surrounded 

by a rocky reef, but the Sandy Point on the West side, has 4 fathoms within less than a 


ship’s length; betwixt these points, the entrance of the harbour is not above 4 mile wide, 
and considerably contracted by the reef projecting from Rocky Point. To the southward 


of Sandy Point, a recf projects out a considerable way from the western shore, which re- pirections to 
quires care in steering for the entrance. A ship may warp in, if the weather is fine; or With the tlarbour. 
a southerly or easterly wind she may sail in, by keeping nearest to the eastern shore until 
nearly abreast of Rocky Point, then steer over for the Sandy Point, and round it at a small 
distance. The best tiine to enter the harbour, is at low water, the dangers being more con- 
spicuous, and 5 or 5$ fathoms will be the smallest depth in the fair channel ; having rounded 
Sandy Point, and shut it in with the land on the East side of the outer bay, a ship should 
anchor in 54 or 6 fathoms, within a small 4 mile of the shore near Sandy Point, and exa- 


mine the bottom around with boats, prior to mooring. 
Geo. site of 


GALONG BAY, 7 separated from that of Yu-lin-kan, by a piece of high Jand about 2 Geo, ste 
leagues broad, which forms the southern extremity of Hainan, and its most. prominent part pelat ut 
is in lat 18° 11/ N, lon. 109° 20’ E. by lunar observations. This bay is about 5 miles wide, 
and 4 miles in depth, having 2 round islands called the Brothers in the entrance, and 1 
near the middle of the npper “part of the bay, called St. Peter’s, or Middle Island; in the 
N. W. part, there are some rocks above and under water, and the bottom along the western 
side of the bay is generally foul. With aleading wind, the bay may be entered by any of the Directions 

3 channels; that between the East Brother and the eastern shore, has from 15 to 18 fathoms into Galone 
coarse sandy bottom, and as a reef projects from the N. E. end of the Brother, it is prudent '” 
to keep in mid-channel, or rather nearest to the main. ‘The channel between the Brothers 
is very safe, the depths in it from 16 to 19 fathoms blue clay; but the western channel is 
the most convenient with a working wind, being about a league wide, with soundings of 18 
and 20 fathoms from the West Brother, until close to the S. W. point of the bay: inside, the 
depths are from 15 to 11 fathoms, good anchoring ground. A little way outside of the Bro- 
thers, the depths increase to 35 and 40 fathoms. 

Ships wintering in this bay during the N. E. monsoon, moor in 7 or 8 fathoms dark sand 
and mud, at the N. E. part, with the village Galong bearing E.-by S. about a mile; and a 
reef that lines the South side of the little bay contiguous to the village, must have a birth in 
mooring. Here, ships are sheltered from all winds, by the circumjgcent high land, except 
those that blow between South and S. W. which force a considerable swell into the bay. , 

One large ship might moor under Sours, close on the North side of Middle Island, or several 
Kk 
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small vessels might be sheltered there, from all winds. Northward from the common an- 
chorage, there js a white sandy beach, and a rocky part of the shore separates it from the 
small bay to the eastward ; on the N. W. side of these rocks, fresh water is procured from 
a smal] run, that terminates in a pool close to the beach. The tide rises here, about 4 or 
5 feet. 

The fishermen will ask 80 or 100 dollars to carry a ship into this bay,- but there is no oc- 
casion for a pilot; after entering it by either channel, work or sail up between Middle Island 
and the East side of the bay, which are safe to approach, and anchor opposite to the village. 
Small bullocks are got here, at 7 or 8 dollars each; rice, sweet potatoes, and some other 
vegetables, may be procured for dollars; also fish and some poultry.* 


Ueongeoy = LIEONG-SOY, or FONG-SOY BAY, about 8 or 9 leagues N. Eastward of Galong 
Bay, is a large open anchorage ; but sheltered from N. E. and northerly winds, by anchor- 
ing well in toward the East side of the bay in 7 or 8 fathoms, with the rocky point of Lieong- 
‘treat. SOY bearing to the E.S. Eastward, off which a reef projects some distance. At the North 
part of the bay, there 1s an inlet to a lagoon, near which stands Lieong-soy town, the resi- 
dence of a mandarin. Tpn-kieou is another considerable town farther to the westward, with 
a bay, and some islands, and rocks fronting it: a river descends from the town into the 
North part of this bay, and a serpentine inlet from the West side of it, leads into a lake, 
where the country around is well cultivated, and forms a beautiful plain, separated from the 
land that forms Galong Bay by a chain of mountains. 
The land to the eastward of Lieong-soy Bay, is high, rocky, and barren, with 36 fathoms 
water within 2 or 3 miles of the shore. | 


~ 


aa TIENG-FONG, or SAIL ROCK, in about lat. 18°29’ N., and 3 or 4 leagues E. N. 
vz * Eastward of the eastern part of the land that forms Lieong-soy Bay, 1s a rugged peaked rock, 
appearing like a Chinese junk in some views : the depths about 3 miles outside of it, are 35 
to 38 fathoms; and there is a channel with 10 to 13 fathoms between it and the shore, from 
which it is distant 4 or 5 miles. From this rock, to the island Tinhosa, the distance is about 
10 teagues N. E. by E., and there are 3 islands near the shore in this: space, with 12 and 14 
fathoms water close to them. Inside of the easternmost of these islands, lies the town of 
Manchow, and near the coast abreast of the westernmost, there is a ridge of high land with 
3 peaks on it, the centre 1 most pointed and a little higher than the others: this lies near 
the sea, and at a considerable distance, is sometimes mistaken for Tinhosa Island. . Farther 
inland, in about lat. 18° 56’ N., there is a high mountain of similar appearance to the former, 
but more elevated ; it was seen bearing W.S. W. nearly 30 leagues distant, then forming in 
3 peaks or sugar loaves. 
In moderate weather, sailing along this coast, bamboes may frequently be seen standing 
erect above the surface of the sea; they are the buoys of drift nets, which the fishermen place 
sometimes a great way from the land, to catch flying fish. 


Tinkoss, and TINHOSA ISLAND, is in lat. 18°46’ N., Jon. 110° 29! E., or 3° 15! W. from Grand 

asharboer, Ladrone by chronometers; and in 1803, I made it :° 44’ E. from Cape Varela by mean of 3 

chronometers. It is of considerable extent, with steep cliffs fronting the sea, and a peak or 

hill on its N. W. part, which slopes down to the eastward ; it is just discernible at 11 leagues 
distance from the poop. 

The West side of the island being of a concave form, with soundings of 8 to 10 fathoms 


* Several ships have wintered in this bay at various times. Having been disabled by a Ty-foong, in the Gun- 
javar, on the 24th of September, 1786, we were obliged to take shelter under Hainan, and remained in Galong 
Bay until the Ist of April following ; we walked inland at discretion, and found the natives very inoffensive. The 
island abounds with wood fit for fuel, but none of the timber seems durable. or proper for ship building. 
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betwixt it and the Hainan shore, good shelter may be found against all winds, excepting 
those which blow from South, or S. Westward ; it therefore, forms a good harbour in the 
N. E.. monsoon; the entrance to it is 2 miles wide, betwixt the S. W. point of the island anid 
the opposite shore. The Valentine took shelter here, after being driven from her anchors 
close to the Grand Ladrone, early in October, 1763, and sailed in March following for 
Macao. Tinhosa, is steep to, on the outside; when passing it about a mile distant, we had 
35 fathoms soft gound, and about 3 or 4 miles to the eastward of it, 60 and 65 fathoms. 


TINHOSA FALSE, in about lat. 19°3’ N., and 6 leagues N. N. Eastward: from’ Tin- rintosa 
hosa, is an island of small extent, and middling height ; and when viewed froti the south- "*’ 
ward, has a rock like a pillar at its éastern extremity. 


From Tinhosa False, the coast éxtends N. by E. and N. N. E. about 10 or tf leagues to conn fom: 


the high land of TONGEON ; in this extent, the land contiguous to the sea 18 mostly tow war. 
and level, covered with trees, but far inland, the country is mountainous. ‘The low part of — - 
the coast should not be approached under 15 fathoms in passing along, for our Chinese pilot 
asserted, that the bottom is foul' and rocky under that depth. To the northward of this low 


land, the’ coast becomes again high, anu safe to approach: the high land projects out a little 
to the eastward, and! from lat. 19°43’ N. stretches northward, forming HAINAN HEAD, Ceo. site of 


the N. Eastern extremity of the island, in lat. 20°0’ N., lon. 110° 54! Thé northern He. 
coast from hence, taking a westerly direction, an intricate channel is formed betwixt it and 
the peninsula of Lui-chew-fu’; this channel: is little known to Européans, but the’ Hainan 
fishermen say, it is not very safe for large ships, being lined by sands aiid breakers. The North coast 
East side of the peninsula of Eui-chew-fu, is thought to be fronted by sands extending from” 
the N. E. part of Hainan'a great way to the northward, and projecting well out to seaward. 
This bight between the North etd of Hainan and Tien-pak is very little Known, but the 
Prince ot Wales, from Port Jackson bound to Canton, fell to leeward in January, 1797, and 
had from: 12 to 14 fathoms within 2 miles of the breakers on these shoals, with the North’ 
end of Hainan bearing from S. W. to W. by S. 

Kiong-chew-fu, on the North side of Hainan, contiguous to the channel and shoals, is a 
considerable town, where the Junks from China come to trade, and it is said to be a good 


_ harbour. 

TAYA ISLANDS, separated from the high land of Hainan Head, by a safe channel 4 Geo, site of 
or 5 leavues wide, are a group of high barren islands, 6 or 7 in number, (with some rocks) Islam, 
which may be scen about 8 leagues from the deck; and the pilots say, there is a safe passage cheuel. 
between some of them. They extend N. E. by N. and S. W. by S. about 6 leagues, the 
northernmost being in lat. 19° 56’ N., lon. 111° 10/ E., or 2° 34! West from Grand Ladrone, 
by chronometers: The southernmost island, in about lat. 16° 39’ N. seems the largest, from 
which a high sand bank stretches to the N. N. Eastward several miles, having regular sound- 
ings, 20 and 21 fathoms about 3 miles from it on the East side. When these islands bear 
W. by S. distant 7 leagues, the depth is 45 fathoms; when they bear N. by W. about the 
same distance, it is 48 fathoms ; and soundings extend on the parallel of the northernmost 
island, as far eastward as the meridian of the Grand Ladrone: the Warley had 36 fathoms 
in lat. 20° 25’ N., with these islands bearing South, having been driven to'the westward in a 
Ty-foong, on the 24th of September, 1803. - | 

The depths in the channel betwixt these islands and Hainan Head, are from 10 to 17 fa- 
thoms ; and there is in the western part of the channel, adjacent to Hainan, a high peaked 


island, called Feou-kieou. 
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PARACELS, and the BANKS or DANGERS in the NOR- 
THERN PART of the CHINA SEA. 


PARACELS, delineated formerly as a contznued large bank, interspersed with groups 
of large and small islands, extending North and South from lat. 12° to about 163° or 17°N., 
with the nearest part of it, within 15 to 20 leagues of the coast of Cochin-china. Other 
shoals and islands, called Amphitrite, Lincoln, &c. were placed nearly 3° farther to the 
eastward, with a wide space between them and the former bank ; but it is now certain, that 
all these dangers form only one archipelago, consisting of shoals and low isles, not far 
separated. This will be seen by the oo description of them, taken from the survey 
made by Lieuts. Ross and Maughan, of the Bombay Marine. 


NORTH SHOAL, extending E. by N. and W. by S. about 2 leagues, is narrow and 
steep to, having soundings only on the North side, 14 fathoms within 4 a cable’s length of 
the rocks: the “Fast end of this shoal or reef, is in lat. 17°6’ N., lon. 111° 324’ E., and it 
appears to be the N. Westernmost danger of the Paracels. | 


AMPHITRITE, is formed of 5 low, narrow, islands, connected by a reef of rocks that 


_ projects 2 or 3 miles beyond their extremes; and upon the westernmost island there is a 


Geo. site. 


Creo. site of 
Woody, 


and Rocky 
Islands. 


(reo. site of 
L.inceln 
stand, 


mG 
mid Ruck 


_and has a spring of excellent water, near to 3 cocoa-nut trees in its centre. 


cocoa-nut tree. The western extremity of this danger is in lat. 16° 59’ N., lon. 112° 19’ E., 
and it extends about 4 leagues E.S. E., the eastern extremity being in lat. 16° 54’ N., lon. 
112° 23 E. ; it forms the northern limit of danger, in this part of the Archipelago. 

There are no soundings on the North side, but. good anchorage in 10 fathoms sand, 1s got 
under the S. E. side of the chain, about $ a mile from the rocks: no fresh water is procurable. 


WOODY ISLAND, in lat. 16°50’ N., lon. 112° 18’ E, is about 3 miles in circumfe- 
rence, covered with small trees, and has a spring of very good water on its western side, 
Near some cocoa-nut trees. A reef projects around this island to the distance of # of a mile, 
connected with Rocky Island. } 


ROCKY ISLAND, in lat. 16° 52’ N., lon. 112° 20’ E. is small, and nearly of the same 
height as Woody Island ; there are no soundings to the N. E. or eastward of it, but irregular 
soundings extend 6 miles to the S. Westward of these islands, decreasing to 14 fathoms in 
some places. Close to the reef on the West side of Woody Island, there is 25 fathoms ; and 
the depths decrease gradually from 30, to 15 fathoms toward the Amphitrite,: where a vessel 
may anchor, if requisite. 


LINCOLN ISLAND, in lat. 16° 40’ N., lon. 112° 49’ E., is about 3 miles in circuit, 
enveloped with a reef to the distance of a mile; it is low, covered with small brush wood, 
There is 20 fa- 
thoms close to the rocks at the South and West sides, and the soundings appear to extend 
about 2 miles off, but the water is deep on the East side. This is the easternmost island of 
the Paracels. 


PYRAMID ROCK, in lat. 16° 36’ N., lon. 112°37' E., about 6 miles to the S. W. of 
Lincoln Island, has no soundings close to; but the pilot said, that soundings were continued 
in a narrow line, from the South part of Lincoln Island to the shoal seen by the ship Bombay 


Merchant, in 1800. 
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BOMBAY’S SHOAL, in lat. 16° 0' to 16° 6’ N., lon. 112° 26’ to 112° 38’ E. by lunar Geo, ste of 
observations and chronometers, is a reef of breakers of oblong form, about 4 leagues in extent shoal. 
$ 


E. by N. and W. byS., having an entrance apparently at the West part, with deep water 
inside: some of the rocks are level with the water, and have sandy patches on the insidé of 
them. ‘This shoal is steep to, for at } mile off the South side, the Bombay had no ground 
with 100 fathoms line; and close around it, Lieut. Ross in his survey, got no ground. It 
seems to bear about South from Pyramid Rock, for although the Bombay, by chronometer, 
made it several miles more easterly than the longitude stated above from the survey of Lieut. 
Ross, it probably is not so; because the Jehangire observed at noon, October 25th, 1806, 
5’ N., lon. 112° 52’ E. by good chronometer, and no danger could be discerned 
CORAL BANK, in lat. Gen. site of 


Baak. 


in lat. 1 
from the mast head. On the following day this ship got upon a 


16° 18’N., lon. 112° 35’ E., and had 12, 10, and 94 fathoms; next cast 30, and in less than 
an hour had no ground, drifting to the S. Eastward by the lead, being calm at the time. 
This seems to corroborate with the account of the pilot mentioned above, that there are 
soundings on coral banks, in a line between Lincoln Island and the Bombay’s Shoal ; which, 


with those dangers, form the eastern boundary of the Paracels. 


CRESCENT CHAIN, of islands and reefs, called (by Lieut. Ross) Money's, Robert's, dev. ste oF 


Pattle’s, Drummond’s, and Governor Duncan’s Islands, extends from lat. 16° 27! to 16° 39’ chain, 
N., and from lon. 111° 29! to 111° 44’ E. They consist of 6 low sandy islands, connected 
by reefs, stretching nearly East and West in the form of a crescent; at the East end of 
which, an elbow is formed, by part of the reef turning round to the’S. Westward ; on this 
part, stands Governor Duncan’s Islands, 2 in number, with an opening of 4 miles wide, be- 
twixt their contiguous reef and that projecting around Money’s Island which forms the west- 
ern extreme. This opening is on the South side of the Chain, and inside there are soundings; 
but the ground is chiefly coral, with great overfalls from 25 to 5 fathoms. The best anchor- 
age is close to the reef, on the North side of Governor Duncan’s Islands, Where there are 
some broad patches of sandy bottom. Betwixt Governor Duncan’s Islands, and Drummond’s 
Island, which lies next them to the eastward, there is a narrow passage with soundings of | 
14 and 12 fathoms, but it ought not to be attempted in a large vessel. On the South sides 


of these 3 islands, no soundings are obtained. 


0. site of 


OBSERVATION BANK, in lat. 16°35’ N., lon. 111° 403’ E. is small, situated on the Geo, site 
North side of the Crescent Chain last mentioned ; and may be considered as part of it. Banke 


‘DISCOVERY SHOAL, or REEF, extends from the West end, in lat. 16° 11’ N., lon. Geo. ate of 
111° 324’ E:, about E. by N. 54 leagues, its eastern extremity being in lat. 16° 16’ N., lon, stoal, 
111°463" E. This long and dangerous reef, is of the shape of an extended oval, with an 
opening of 1 cable’s length on its South side, having in it overfalls from 2 to 20 fathoms ; 
and there'is a small opening on the North side. There are no soundings about 20 yards 
from the reef, and scarcely 2 fathoms water over any part of it, with many spiral rocks a 
few feet above the water's edge. The Hainan boats come here to fish, from January to May. 


VULADOR’S SHOAL, extending E. by N. and W. by S. 7 miles, has a few smal] Valador's 


spiral rocks above water, with high breakers, and no soundings at the distance of a cable’s 


length oneither side. Lieut. Rossin his survey, makes the centre of this shoal in lat 16° 18/ Geo. site. 
N., lon. 112°’ E. ; the Portuguese Snow, Vulador, in her passage from Macao to Manilla, 

saw it on the 21st of July, 1807, and by chronometer made it in lat. 16° 19’ N., lon. 112° 5’ E., 
bearing S. 15° W. from Amphitrite Island§, distant 39 miles. She had passed to the west- | 
ward of these islands on the preceding day, and in steering to the southward, had no sound- 

ings, nor did she see any other shoal, but that which has been named after her. 


a 
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Geo siteof PASSOO KEAH, in lat. 16° 2’ N., lon. 111° 45’ E., is a small sandy island to the south- 
asyou Keah, " : : : 
ward of the Discovery Shoal, surrounded by a coral reef, having no soundings near it. 

Geositeol = TRITON’S ISLAND, or BANK, in lat. 15°46’ N., lon. 111° 11) E. by chronometers, 

Isand. = extends ina N. W. and S. E. direction about 3 or 4 miles, according to 4 plan of it sent to 
me by Captain Brown, of the Triton: the North part is a sandy lump about 920 feet high, 
sloping down in a low point to the S. Eastward, with high breakers projecting out a great 
way in that direction ; another reef projects froin its N. W. end, and, like the preceding dan- 
gers, there is no soundings near it. : 

This is thought to be the southernmost and westernmost danger of the Paracels, and it 

bears from Pulo Canton, which is the nearest land of Cochin-china, E.11°N., distant 
122 miles. | 

Coral patches = In June 1815, Lieut. P. Maughan, in the Investigator, passed withia a 4 mile of some 

treed. = PATCHES OF CORAL, having he supposed, about 6 or 8 fathoms water over them; but 
no soundings could be got with 110 fathoms line at that distance, and @ boat could not be 
hoisted out to examine them, on account of the high sea and blowing weather. Thiese patches 
were seen at 2 P. M. which are situated in lat. 14° 12" N. by noon observation, and in lon. 
112°59' E. It seems therefore, probable, that some banks, or even dangers may exist, to 
the South or S. Eastward of the Triton’s Bank. 

ee At the Crescent Chain, and at some other of the Paracel Reefs, there are regular tides 
during the springs; the currents run gencrally strong before the wind in both monsoons, but 
in light winds between the monsoons, they are continually changing their direction amongst 
the shoals ; ships ought, therefore, never to come within the limits of these dangers, if it can 
possibly be prevented, for they may be drifted upon some of the reefs during calms, close to 
which there is no anchorage. There are several channels betwixt the different reefs or shoals, 
from 4 or 5, to 10 and 12 leagues wide. 


waecteteld MACCLESFIELD BANK, discovered by the English ship of this name in 1701, is of 
se greater extent than generally supposed, for the Fort St. David country ship, is said to have 
obtained soundings in lat. 15° 17’ N. on its southern part; and in lat. 16° 19’ N. by noon ob- 
servation, the Stormont had 41 fathoms on its northern part, and about 1 mile farther to 
seo.site. the southward she had 14 fathoms water. The Cirencester had soundings in lat. 16°21’ N. 
on its North end; the bank, therefore, appears to extend from lat. 15° 17! to 16°21’ N.: 
its extent East and West, is about 70 miles, the western edge being nearly on the meridian 
of the Grand Ladrone, and its eastern edge about 1° 10’ E. of that meridian, by chronome- 
ters. The depths on this bank are generally very irregular, from 25 or 30, to 45 or 50 fa- ' 
thoms coral rock; and in some places, where the soundings are a little regular, the bottom 
is coarse, or fine sand. There appear to be gaps in some parts of the bank, where no ground 
is obtained with 80 or 100 fathoms line; for several ships in steering directly over it, after 
getting ground, have lost soundings for a considerable time, and obtained them again. The 
Carron, im lat. 15°27’ N. and 30 miles East of Grand Ladrone, by chronometers, had 13 
fathoms coral rock, and in 10 minutes no ground with 60 fathoms of line steering N. N. E. 
and North ; after running 10 miles, she got ground 14 and 16 fathoms, and carried sound- 
ings of 35 to 44 fathoms, eau North 8 miles, and again lost pround ; continued steering 
a North course 14 miles, and had no ground with 45 fathonis of line, until in lat. 16° 0' N., 
she then carried soundings of 38 and 44 fathoms, stcering 4 miles on the same course. 

On the northern and eastern parts of the bank, there are level patches of considerable di- 
mensions, with regular soundings from 9 to 15 fathoms, sandy bottom; there are also some 
patches on the southern and.western parts, with 14 to 17 fathoms upon them. In lat. 15° 
40’ N. on the meridian of Grand Ladrone by chronometers, the Gunjavar had 13 and 14 
fathoms water.: in.lat. 16° 10’ N., and-32 miles East of Grand Ladrone by chronometers, 
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she had 10 fathoms coral: in lat. 15° 30' N., and 26 miles East of Grand Ladrone by chro- 
nometers, she had 124 fathoms; and in lat. 16°5’ N., and 28 miles East of Grand Ladrone 
by chronometers, she had 10 fathoms coral rock. The Castlereagh, in lat. 15°58’ N., and 
7 miles East of Grand Ladrone by chronometers, had 14 fathoms, and in lat. 15° 43’ N., 
and 3 miles East of Grand Ladrone, she had 40 and 43 fathoms, all coral rock. 

The greatest extent of the bank, East and West, appears to be near its northern extremity, 
for Captain Fraser had soundings 1° 8’ E. of Grand Ladrone by chronometer. In lat. 15° 
56’ N. and 1° 8’ E. of Grand Ladrone, by chronometer, the Thetis had 114 fathoms, and 
carried soundings 3 or 4 miles farther to the eastward, deepening to 20, 40, 60, and 75 ; 
then 80 fathoms no ground when 1° 12’ E. of Grand Ladrone. 

The shoalest water, seems to be on the northern extremity of the bank; for in lat. 16° 19’ 
N. and 50 miles East from Grand Ladrone, by chronometers, corresponding with lunar ob- 
servations, the Cirencester had 4 less 10 fathoms, deepening gradually until in lat. 16° 214’ 
N. then 55 fathoms no ground. 

The Ameiican ship Devotion, had 84 fathoms in lat. 16°9’ N.; and the Milford had re- 
ae soundings of 84 to 9 fathoms near an hour, steering to the N. Westward over the 

. E. part of the bank. 

It has been said, that there is 5 or 6 fathoms water on some parts of the Macclesfield 
Bank ; but the least water found on it, by indisputable information, appears to be 8 fathoms; 
and there probably may be rather less, on some small patches of the coral ridges. Although 
this bank seems free from danger at present, yet, by the progressive vegetation, and consoli- 
dation of the coral into rock, the shualest patches may 7 ézme become so much elevated, 
as to render them dangerons for large ships to pass over, when the sea runs high. 

Between the Macclesfield Bank, and the eastern limit of the Paracels, it has been said, 
there are other coral Lanks with soundings of various depths upon them; yet, in the space of 
about 16 leagues, comprehended between the western edge of the Macclefield Bank and the 
Bombay’s Shoal, or N. Eastern lunit of the Paracels, probably no soundings are to be 


obtained. 
SCARBOROUGH SHOAL, or MAROONA, on which the Scarborough struck in the Scarborough 


the night, on the 12th of September, 1748, 1s a dangerous reef of rocks, a little more than 
midway from the Macclesfield Bank, toward the coast of Luconia. From the North end to 
the middle of the shoal, it is about 9 miles in extent East and West, decreasing to a point 
at the South end, steep to, on all sides, having no soundings close to the rocks, of which only 
a few afte seen above water, interspersed over different parts of the shoal. A frigate, sent by 
the Spanish Admiral from Manilla, surveyed it in April, 1800, and found it extend 82 miles 
North and South, or from lat. 15° 4’ to 15° 129’ N.; the East part 3° 62’ West, and the, site 
Western part 3° 163’ West from Manilla, by chronometers; and the nearest part, distant = 
131 nautic miles from Point Capones. This makes the centre of the shoal in lon. 117° 482/ 
E., Point Capones being in lon. 19° 3’ E. Captain T. Robertson, in the Cirencester, passed 
close to this shoal on the 20th of October, in the same year, and made it 8°47’ E. of Pulo 


Sapata, by chronometers, or in Jon. 117° 494/ East. 


ST. ESPRIT SHOAL, is very imperfectly known, both in respect to its situation and g,. Esprit 
extent: and whether it is really dangerous, has not yet been ascertained beyond doubt. M.%*- 
D. Apres, places the centre of it in lat, 19°33’ N. and 55 miles West from Grand Ladrone 
by account; being 6 leagues in diameter, with 9 to 15 fathoms on its southern part, and on 
the northern part, rocks even with the water’s edge. Mr. Dalrymple has placed its centre 
in lat. 19° 6’ N. and 39 miles West of Grand Ladrone, from the Asseveido’s account, which 
vessel discovered it on her passage from Macao to Manille, on the 17th of May, 1755. The 
Grosvenor sailed 2 miles on it, in 1765; she got upon its eastern part, had 63 fathoms, and 
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saw several spots, with apparently less water; this ship’s position of the shoal, and that as- 
signed to it by the Asseviedo, agree with each other. A French ship had 8 fathoms on it in 
1763; she agrees with the ships mentioned, in respect to its latitade, but states the bank to 
be small. ‘The Milford, in 1789, got upon its eastern part; perceiving the rocks along side, 
sounded, had several casts of 8 fathoms, and suddenly got out of soundings, by hauling to the 
eastward : she steered N. by E., and made the Grand Ladrone bearing about N. E. by N. 
Lieutenant Ross, in the Discovery, on the 24th of June, 1813, steering eastward, got from 
95 fathoms no ground, into 15 fathoms coral, and having ran about a mile, lost soundings. 
Steered back to the westward, and at 11 hours 55 minutes A. M. again got on the bank, and 
ran 3 miles across it, least water found was 10 fathoms. At noon, when in this depth, by 
— observation the lat. was 19° 30’ 10" N. lon. 113° 6’ E. or 38 miles West from Grand 
adrone by chronometers, -in a run of 48 hours to that island. * : 
Lieutenant Ross is of opinion, that this bank is of small extent, that the report of dry 
rocks on it is without foundation, as the swell at this time was high, and would have pro- 
duced breakers on any very shoal parts; whereas, no discoloured water was visible till in 10 
fathoms, although the day was very clear. But strong ripplings broke on board the ship 
when in the vicinity of the bank, which might be mistaken for breakers by persons un- 
acquainted. 
The true situation of the St. Esprit Bank, here given by Lieutenant Ross, agrees nearly 
in latitude with De Apres’ account, but differs 24 miles from that of the Asseviedo and 
Grosvenor, which leaves room to apprehend, that 2 banks detached from each other, may 


possibly exist hereabout. ‘The Althea in 1806, passed close to discoloured water, in lat. 


19° 36’ N. lon. 112° 17’ E., or 1°48/ East of Tinhosa; she hauled off from it, but got no 
soundings In passing. 


PRATAS, or PRATERS SHOAL, is of circular form,. flattened on each side, with 4 
obtuse points: it is composed of coral rock, level with the water’s edge.in many places; in 
other parts, there are from 2 to 8 feet water over the rocks. On the N. W. part, about 2 
or 3 miles inside of the edge of the reef, lies a low island formed of white coral, and of consi- 
siderable size, covered with coarse grass and shrubs, which may be seen 34 leagues from a 
large ship’s deck ; it 1s visible, when near the southern extremity of the shoal, but more con- 
spicuous in approaching it from the West or Northward. 

The South part of the shoal, is a continued range of breakers steep to, extending W. N. W. 
and E.S.E.; the western side, stretches N. N. W. and S.S. E. and although the water ap- 
pears very shoal on this part, the sea does not always break; the eastern side does not break 
when the sea is smooth, for the Eugenia, on the 22d of October, 1805, was within 3 or 4 
miles of this side at noon, before the shoal was discerned* When the sea runs high, it ap- 
pears, that breakers are seen mostly all round the exterior parts of the shoal : but inside, the 
water is smooth, of a green colour, and seems pretty deep in some places. Although it is 
steep to, in most parts, there appear to be several spots where a ship might find anchorage 
outside of the breakers, in a case of necessity, particularly on the West side ; but the best an- 
chorage is to the N. Westward of the island, where soundings project 2 or 3 miles from the 


gs of the shoal. 


everal navigators by good chronometers, agree nearly, in making the South end of the 
shoal in lat. 20° 364’ N.; North end in lat. 20° 52’ N.; East side in bon. 116° 52’ E.; West 
side in lon. 116° 41’ E.; and the body of the island in lat. 20° 44! N. lon. 116° 42’ E. 
By good chronometers, Captain Mackintosh, made Pratas Island 1° 404/ East of Pedro 
Branco, 2° 263! East of the East end of Great Lema, and 2° 54/ East of Grand Ladrone. 


* The Frederic Adolphus Swedish ship, was lost on the East side, on the 4th of September, 1761, with the is- 
land bearing W. N. W., and several other ships have been wrecked on this dangerous shoal. 
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Lieutenant Ross, in the Discovery, with the Investigator in company, visited this shoal on 


the 28th of August, 1813; the first soundings got were 74 fathoms fine coral, about 14 or 2 
miles off the N. E. point, and a little beyond that distance no yround. From hence, steered 
along the North side, about ~ of a mile off the breakers, in soundings from 31 to 38 fathoms; 
the Investigator keeping about ; niile off, had great overfalls from 10 to 24 fathoms. After 
rounding the N. W. point about | mile off, in 35 fathoms rocky bottom, they anchored on the 
West side in 24 fathoms, with the island bearing from S. 393° E. to 8. 654° E. off its West 
end about 13 mile, N. W. point of the shoal N. N. E. distant 2 miles; and about half way 
between the ship and the shore, had 4 and 5 fathoms, then very shoal water. 

On landing, there was found to be a deep inlet or harbour for boats on the West side of 
the island, which must afford shelter to the Chinese fishermen, who come here to fish in the 
early part of the year; and upon the island was erected a Chinese Temple by pieces of 


Geo. site by 


wreck, apparently that of a junk. 
Licut. Ross, 


By observations taken on the island, Lieutenant Ross made it in lat. 20° 49’ 55” N. lon. 
116° 442° E. North-east point of the shoal in lat. 20°47/N. lon. 116° 534%’ E. North- 
west point in Jat. 20° 45’ N. lon. 116° 423’ E., and the ships anchorage on the western ex- 
treme in lat. 20°43’ N. lon. 116° 413’ E., which situations were fixed by 3 very good chro- 


nometers. 
Pratas Island was found to bear from Pedro Branco S. 422° E. distant 1303 miles, and 


from the North end of the Great Lema S. 59° E. distant 157 miles. 
The shoals which have been described in this section, are the only dangers situated in the 


northern part of the China sea, at a considerable distance from land. 


ISLANDS and HARBOURS on the SOUTH COAST of 
CHINA,* WESTWARD of CANTON RIVER, | 
with SAILING DIRECTIONS. | | 


NOW-CHOW, in lat. 20° 58’N., lon. 110° 26’ E., bearing W.S.W.45S., about 17 ceo. site of 
leagues from Tien-pak, and situated at the N. E. part of the peninsula of Lui-chew-fu, is a “°"’" 
small port, dangerous to enter; but when in it, there is good shelter. This place was a ren- 
Doe whose vessels anchored in great numbers, along side of the forts 


dezvous of the 
The Maria, a Portuguese ship, went 


and town, their crews being part of the inhabitants. 
into this place for water, and was captured by the Ladrones ; ships ought not to go into the 


harbour, if not well armed. | 
OU-CHEUN, situated near a remarkable high bluff rocky mountain ee from the Orcbevn, 

main, considerably to the westward of Tien-pak, 1s a town with a channel leading to it; 

where is said to be a harbour, with water on the bar sufficient for a small ship. a 
The high bluff mountain bears from Sey-ho Point S. 84° W., and the coast to the west- 

ward of this mountain is low and sandy, scarcely visible from the mast-head in 10 fathoms 


water. 


TIEN-PAK, or TIEN-PE-HIEN, is the principal place on the South coast of China 27h". 
where salt is made, and several hundred Junks are employed transporting it to Canton. a hk 


* Chiefly from the survey of that coast, by Lieutenants Ross and Maughan. 
| L] 
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The high land on the N. E. side of the road, called Lintoa, has the appearance of a high 
round mountain, in coming from the eastward; it is separated from the other high land to the 
eastward, by an isthmus of white sand, and its southern extreme is called Sey-ho Point. 
From this point E. 12°S. 12 mile, and 1 mile distant from the high-land, lies a reef of rocks 


_ on which the sea often breaks, having 11 fathoms close to, on the South side, with 7 fathoms 


Geo. site. 


Directions for 


suiling into 
the road. 


regular soundings between it and the shore. From Sey-ho Point, S. 41° W., about $ a mile, 
Pauk-pyah, a large rock of white aspect is situated, having between it and the point, 6 and 7 
fathoms water. . Foong-ky-chy, a small island, lies about 13 mile to the westward of Pauk- 
pyah. ‘T'y-foong-kyoh, about 21 miles to the 8. Westward of the latter, is of considerable 
height, being the outermost island of the road, situated in lat. 12° 224’ N., lon. 111° 19’ E. 
or 2° 31’ West from Grand Ladrone by chronometer. 

A small ship in want of shelter from a N. E. or East gale, may keep near the reef of 
rocks to the eastward of Sye-ho Point, then between the point and Pauk-pyah, and anchor 
in 4 fathoms sand and mud, about ? of a mile to the westward of the point, with Pauk-pyah, 
bearing S. 3° E., and a pagoda on the high land near Sye-ho Point N.63° E. She must not 
go farther to the northward, for the bay is very shoal in that direction, with a rock in it 
above water. . 

Large ships ought to pass about 1 mile to the southward of Pauk-pyah and Foong-ky-chy, 
in 7 or 8 fathoms water, and anchor in 6 fathoms between the latter and Ty-foong-kyoh, or 
rather a little inside of this island, which will shelter them from S. W. winds; and Foong- 
ky-chy, and Sye-ho Point, will break the force of the N. E. and E. winds. From the N. W. 
side of Ty-foong-kyoh, there projects a shoal bank with only 23 fathoms ; but directly inside 
of its North point, there is 6 and 64 fathoms soft bottom. 

Tien-pak Harbour, being very small, and the bar situated about 1 mile to the N.N. E. 
of Foong-ky-chy, having only 33 fathoms on it at high water, ships ought not to go into it, 
unless they are in want of immediate repairs. When at anchor in the road, the coast from 
Sye-ho Point to the remarkable bluff distant hill to the westward, appears as 1 deep bay 
hn a sandy beach, having high back land, and the entrance of the harbour is not easily 

iscerned. | 

If a ship intend to go in, she should anchor in 43 fathoms mud, between the North side 
of Foong-ky-chy and the bar, to be ready to cross over at high water. To approach this 
anchorage, coming from Sye-ho Point or from Pauk-pyah, two sunken rocks must be 
avoided, which lie between the latter and Foong-ky-chy, with 5 fathoms water close to them: 
they bear from Pauk-pyah N.79° W., and from Sye-ho Point 8. 77° W.; it is, therefore, 
advisable, to keep the highest part of this point bearing East, in passing to the anchorage 
at the bar. 

On the N. W. end of Foong-ky-chy, there is a small sharp hummock, which having brought 
to bear S.S. W., a vessel may steer on the opposite point toward the bar, and will shoal 
gradually. The best guide, after getting over it a little way, is, for a person at the mast- 
head to direct the course up channel between the 2 dry sands; or if covered, to keep a boat 
on each side. . The channel 1s not more than 4 a mile wide, and in it the depth increases 
from the bar, to 7 fathoms mud close to a low point of sand that forms the S. E. side of the 


_» harbour ; and here, a vessel is sheltered from all winds: this point is distant @ miles from the 


bar, and bears from the small brow of Foong-ky-chy N. 28° E. 


The channel decreases in depth to 24 fathoms, where the salt Junks he close to the salt 
pans, about 24 miles to the northward of the low sandy point, the site of a village, protected 
by small forts on each side of the harbour. 

To the N. Westward of the bar about 14 mile, lies Marble Rock, and near 4 miles more 
to the westward, there 1s a reef of black rocks ; netther of these can be approached, the water 
being very shoal on that side of the bar. The tide rises 84 feet on the bar at full and change 
of the moon; high water at 12 howrs. After the Ist of September, fhere is almost a con- 


we “ 
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stant westerly current along this coast, running from 4 a mile to 14 mile per hour. me 

PAK CITY, is walled round, and of considerable extent; it lies at the bottom of the shoal” 

bay on the N. E. side of the harbour, and can only be approached in boats at high water, 

through creeks that intersect the extensive flat situated between it and the anchorage. A 

ship touching here in distress, may procure temporary masts, and get iron work done in the 

city ; refreshments of all kinds may be got from the villages contiguous to the harbour. Some 

water may be obtained on the Island Ty-foong-kyoh, at a small spring near the shore; but 

the Chinese boats will bring it from the city, at a very moderate rate. It is prudent to 

send an officer to wait on the chief Mandarin, stating the supplies wanted, and a small pre- 

sent to him may be useful. The Warley anchored off this place on the 27th of September, 

1803, after being disabled in a Ty-foong, and got from the Mandarin, a pilot and 30 Chinese, 

to assist in working the ship to Macac; she worked close along the coast, and was from 

the 5th of October to the 4th of November, getting from Tien-pak to Macao. 
TY-CHOOK-CHOW, in lat. 21°26’ N., about E.by N. from Sye-ho Point, and 130°" 

league distant from the coast, has rocks on the North side, stretching to the N. W., and to- 

ward the coast ; but there is anchorage on the west side of this island in 6 fathoms fine sand, 

about # mile off shore, where a ship will be sheltered from easterly winds: the soundings are 

7 and 8 fathoms, betwixt it and the reef to the eastward of Sye-ho Point. 


CHIN-CHOW, bearing N.63° E. from Ty-chook-chow, distant 53 miles, is high, and Cuinctow. 
covered with grass ; it should not be approached on the South side nearer than 14 or 2 miles, 
in 10 or 11 fathoms, for a reef of rocks projects S.4 E. from it about ? of a mile, on which 
the sea generally breaks : close to the island on the East side, there is 8 fathoms foul ground ; 
to the westward, between it and Ty-chook-chow, there are 7 and 8 fathoms gravelly bot- 
tom. The coast between these islands, forms a deep bay with shoal water, having on the 
East side a fort, and an inlet for boats, called Yue-tong, (or Fish Pass.) 
SONG-YUE POINT, in lat. 21°31'N., Jon. 111° 403’ E., bearing from Chin-chow $i. ste * 
E. 13°N. about 10 miles, is the S. Western extremity of the great bay, at the N. E. 
part of which Hai-ling Harbour 1s situated, and close to it there is 9 or 10 fathoms water. 
Approaching it from the eastward, 3 little hummocks appear near the point, with a long 
sandy beach between them and the high land: the bay on the West side is shoal, and Song- 
yue Town stands at its N. Eastern angle. The Brothers, distant 3 miles N. N. E. from 
Song-yue Point, are 2 islets near the high land, having rocks projecting about 3 a mile; but 
about 1 mile to the eastward of them, there is 8 fathoms water. 
and Geo. site of 


Hai-ling.sh 
with direc 


HAI-LING-SHAN,®* (called Huiling-san by Lieutenant Ross) extends E. N. E. 
W.S. W. about 4 leagues, and is a high island, separated by a narrow passage from the » 
coast on the North side, having an extensive shoal bay to the N. Eastward, and the harbour saitiug into 
ison the West side. Two small islands, by some persons called TWINS, by the Chinese, “**“""” 
MAMEE-CHOW,ft bear from Song-yue Point E. 17° N. distant 10 miles; and are situated 
in lat. 21° 34/ N., lon. 111° 50/ E. close to the S. W. point of Hai-ling-shan, being united to 
it by a reef and sand bank. They form the outer point of Hai-ling Harbour, and in coming 
from the eastward, being on with each other, appear as a single island. 

To sail into the harbour, if coming from the eastward, pass about 3 mile on the South side 
of Mamee-chow, in 8 fathoms water, and round them about the distance of a cable’s length 
in 7 fathoms. On the brow of the western 1, there is a remarkable stone, and N. 7° W. 


* Hai, is literally sea; and Shan, a high island or mountain, in the Chinese language. 
+ This signifies Breasts or Paps, as Chow does an islet or small isle. 
Ll @ 
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from this distant 1200 yards, lies a sand bank, having only 2} fathoms on it at low water 
spring tides. From the same stone, Deep-water Point bears N. 26° E. distant 1400 yards, 
and the space between it and Mamee-chow, is dry at low water. Having rounded the western 
Mamee-Cnow, steer direct for Deep-water Point, which pass at rather less distance than a 
cable’s length, for the edge of the 24 fathoms bank is within 24 cables’ lengths of it. 

From Mamee-chow, the depths are 7 and 8 fathoms, until they increase suddenly to 9 
and 10 fathoms near Deep-water Point. From this point N. 32° E. distant 2170 yards, 
there is a small hill covered with trees, and a fort on its summit, not easily discerned : steer 
from Deep-water Point direct for the fort, until abreast of Teep-chow, a small island 
about mid way between them. After passing the point, the depth will suddenly decrease to 
6, then to 5 fathoms near Teep-chow, to the westward of which, about 3 mile distant, large 
ships should anchor with the fort bearing N.E. by N. The anchorage is confined for 
more than 2 large ships; and although this harbour is safe, it should only be resorted to by 
ships of large size, 1n a case of necessity. 

The bay between Teep-chow and Deep-water Point, has only 24 fathoms water in it; here, 
adjacent to a small joss house in ruins, fresh water may be procured. 

The harbour for small vessels, is in the bay formed between Teep-chow and the fort, where 
the depths are 8 and 9 feet; the village Chino is situated in this bay, where water and re- 
freshments are obtained ; carpenters, and caulkers, may be got to work on board, and smith’s 
work can be executed at the villave. 

About 4 a mile westward from Teep-chow, the water is shoal, over a sandy bottom ; and 
deepens again in a narrow gap, to the westward of which there are breakers, about 1} mile 
distant from the fort. There is a small peaked islet about 2 miles N. 134° E. from the fort, 
and between them some rocks, dry at low water; a ship should not pass the fort, the water 
to the northward being shoal. 

The 23 fathoms bank is small, and steep to the East side; it bears from the fort S. 444° 
W., and from Deep-water Point W. 8°S. On the N. W. extreme of Hai-ling-shan, there is 
a small peaked hill, bearing from Deep-water Point N.212° E., distant about 4 miles; 
when this peaked hill and peaked islet are in 1 bearing N. 283° E., the 24 fathoms bank is 
on the same line of bearing. A small ship may pass to the westward of the bank, in 4 fa- 
thoms sandy bottom, but it is not an advisable channel for a large one. | 
The tides are sufficiently strong to admit a ship to back and fll, from Mamee-chow to the 
anchorage, as the channel is too narrow for working. It is high water about 84 hours on 
full and change of the moon, at the anchorage, and the tide rises from 7 to 8 teet. The 
harbour may be considered safe for ships of any size, being sheltered by Mamee-chow Point, 
and Mount-Look-Out (740 feet high) from southerly winds; by the other high land of the 
island from easterly and N. E. winds; and by the high land of Koan on the opposite coast, 
from westerly winds. The West side of the bay, between Mamee-chow and the Brothers, 
should not be approached under 5 fathoms, the bottom being sandy, with shoal water under 
that depth. 


BLUFF POINT, bearing E.9°N., 3 miles from Mamee.chow, is high, and has 9 and 
10 fathoms water close to it; between them, the land is cultivated, and forms a bay. To 
the eastward of Bluff Point, the land forms a small concavity fronted by a large sandy beach; 
and 4 miles E. 233° N. from that point, there are 2 rocky islets close together, appearing as 
3 small hummocks, which may be passed at the distance of a mile in 7 or 8 fathoms. A 
little inland from these, stands Sugar-loaf Hill, which does not shew its peak when seen 
to the eastward of Bluff Point. 

Close to the East point of Hai-ling-shan, and bearing E. 171° N. distant 54 miles from 
the 2 rocky islets, there is a small island, having 7 fathoms close to it, and to the East end 
of Hai-ling-shan; but S. W. by S. 14 mile from the small island, there is a reef of rocks 
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nearly covered at high water, which has 6 fathoms close to, and may be passed about a mile 
off, in 7 or 8 fathoms. On the East part of Hai-ling-shan, and contiguous to the sea, there 
is a remarkable patch of red sand, discernible when off the Mandarin’s Cap. 


* 


yd a Point 
Hai-ling-shan, and bearing from the Mandarin’s Cap N. 242° W., distant 16% miles, is in lat.“ °"” 
21° 43' N., lon. 112915’ E. The depths decrease regularly coming from the Mandarin’s 
Cap, to 4} fathoms at low water, close to Ty-oa Point; inside of the point, and in the exten- 
sive bay to the N. W., the water is shoal. Ty-oa Village, is round within the point, and 
the residence of a Mandarin; here, a large ship might procure water, or get a letter for- 
warded to Canton, but the water is too shoal to anchor under shelter of the point, except 
for small vessels. ‘There is a white building amongst some trees, on an elevated point a 
little inside of ‘Ty-oa Point, by which the approach from the southward to this place may be 
known. A small vessel may anchor within } a mile of the point in 3 or 34 fathoms at low 
water, and be sheltered from easterly winds; but she must not go near the island that lies a 
little inside, as some rocks covered at high water, with 4 fathoins close to them, project to 
the southward of it, and bear from Ty-oa Point W. 84° N. distant 14 mile. Close to the 
town there is 24 fathoms water, where the Salt Junks take shelter when chased by the La- 


drones, and are protected by 2 old batteries. 
The following islands and rocks, are interspersed over the space of sea comprehended be- 


tween Hai-ling-shan and Haw-cheun. 
Geo. site of 


MANDARIN'S CAP, called FAN-SHEE-AK* by the Chinese, in lat. 21° 28’ N., lon. Geo. tite « 
112° 292’ E., is a barren rock of white appearance, about 200 feet high, converging gra- ©. 
dually to the summit, and terminating in a sharp peak: near it, to the northward, lie 2 other 
rocks, 1 of which is very sinall. From the Mandarin’s Cap, Nam-oa Harbour bears 
N. E. by E. distant 13 miles, and the South end of St. John’s E. 145° N. near 8 leagues. 

On the South and West sides, there is 15 and 16 fathoms mud bottom within a cable’s length 

of the rock, and 13 fathoms a little to the northward. Off these rocks in August and Sep- Curent. 
tember, when easterly winds frequently prevail, the current sometimes sets to the westward 
3 miles per hour; abating only to 14 mile per hour, when the tide should be setting to the 
eastward. The westerly current prevails constantly along this coast during the easterly mon- 

soon, and frequently in the S. W. monsoon ; particularly, if the wind veer to the eastward. 


TY-OA POINT and BAY, about 51 leagues to the E. N. Eastward of the East end of Ty.0 


NAM-PANG, bearing N. 63° W., distant 103 miles from the Mandarin’s Cap, being Nam-Pang. 
the next island to it, is high at the West end, and about 14 mile in length ; on the North 
side, a small bay nearly separates the island into 2 parts. It is safe to approach, having 
9 and 10 fathoms near the shore all round, but it is destitute of fresh water. 


ROUND ISLAND, bearing West 33 miles from Nam-pang, is small, and named from nouna 
its appearance: to the S. S. Westward of it about 2 miles, there are 2 rocks above water, 
with 10 fathoms water betwixt them and the island, and no hidden danger. — 


QUOIN, is an islet resembling a gunners quoin, situated close to the East side of Nee- cscts. 
wok, and 2? miles to the N. N. W. of Nam-pang; the passage between it and the latter, has 
8 and 9 fathoms water in it, clear of danger. : | 
NEE-WOK, is an island of moderate height, about a mile in length, bearing from Nam- Neewo. 
pang N. 34° W. about 34 miles ; there is a small rock above water, betwixt it and the Quoin, 
but no other danger; the depths being 8 and 9 fathoms close to it all round. 
* i,e. White Rock. 
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Ty-wok. TY-WOK, in lat. 21° 39’ N., about 14 mile N. N. W. from Nee-wok, and the N. West- 
ernmost of these islands, is high, appearing like a saddle when viewed from S. Westward. 
There is a little bay on its North side, where fresh water can be procured, to the westward 
of a small temple near the beach. There is 8 fathoms soft bottom, in the passage between 
this island and Nee-wok; and S. W. by S. 1 mile from Ty-wok, and N.49° W. from the 
suminit of Nain-pang, there is a rock nearly level with the surface of the water, with 7 fa- 
thoms all round. It is generally visible 3 or 4 feet above water, and the sea always break- 
ing upon it, renders it conspicuous in passing. ‘The depths between Ty-wok and the East 
end of Hai-ling-shan, from which it is distant 7 miles, are 7 and 8 fathoms; and to the 
N. Eastward, betwixt it and Ty-oa Point, they are 5 and 6 fathoms. 


Geo. te of MONG-CHOW, in lat. 21° 39’ N., lon. 112°29' E., situated at a short distance west- 
' ward from Haw-cheun, and bearing N.N. E. from the Mandarin’s Cap 114 miles, is a high 
island about 23 miles in length, covered with verdure: there i3 a town near its summit, 
which is only discernible from the S. Eastward ; and at a short distance from the South side 
of the island, hes a high rock with 4 fathoms close to; there is also some rocks off the 
N. E. point. | | 
Small vessels may anchor in 3 fathoms at low water, on the West side of this island, 
during easterly winds; and fresh water may be procured at a small beach on that side, near 
the South point. Between the North end of the island and the coast, the water is very 
shoal, and there is only 2 fathoms at low water, in the channel betwixt it and Haw-cheun; 
but the bottom is all soft, with a very regular decrease in depth, from the Mandarin’s Cap 
to these islands. 


Geo ste of = XHAW-CHEUN, or FALSE ST. JOHN'S, is a high island extending N. E. and 8. W. 
about 11 miles. TheS, W. end, in lat. 21°35’ N., lon. 112° 314" E. is a bluff point, having 
7 and 8 fathoms water close to, and bears W. 5° N. from the South end of St. John’s, distant 
about 14 miles. Close round this point on the West side, there are 2 small bays with sandy 
beaches, having 34 fathoms water, where small vessels may take shelter. A large ship 1s 
well sheltered from easterly winds, by anchoring in 5 or 6 fathoms soft mud, about a mile 
off; in the Gunjavar, in 1787, we anchored here in 63 fathoms, about 14 mule off shore, 
with the South point of Haw-cheun bearing S. E. by S., the village Ty-han E. N. E.3N., 
and the observed lat. 21°36’ N. At this village, a few bullocks and other refreshments may 
be procured, and fresh water in the southernmost small bay. This anchorage is generally 
called Haw-cheun Road, or Bay. 


Mamon HAW-CHEUN, or NAM-OA HARBOUR, named from the village Nam-oa, situated — 
therein ; is formed between the S. W. end of Haw-cheun, and Nam-oa Island a little to the 
eastward, which fronts the South end of Haw-cheun. Although rather small, this harbour 
is safe and convenient for refitting a ship, after being disabled by a Ty-foong, or otherwise 
requiring shelter. The South or large entrance, betwixt Nam-oa Island and the high bluff 
S. W. point of Haw-cheun, is 3 of a mile wide; having an islet on the East side called 

Geo.siteor Passage Island, joined to the West point of Nam-oa Island by a few rocks. Passage Island 

it. ig in the. same latitude as the S. W. point of Haw-cheun, 21°35’ N., and in lon. 112° 944’ 
E. by chronometers from Macao. This South entrance, is about 14 mile eastward of the 
high bluff S. W. point of Haw-cheun, and is preferable to the eastern entrance for ships draw- 
ing above 16 feet water ; having 6 fathoms in it, gradually decreasing to the sandy beach at 
the village fronting it, and no danger whatever. With an easterly wind, the best anchorage 
for a large ship, is about half way between Passage Island and Green Point on Nam-oa 
Island, which has a round mount on it eovered with grass, and forms the N. W. point of the 
island; here, she will have 43 or 5 fathoms soft mud at low water, according as her birth is 
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near to, or farther from Nam-oa Island. She will be sheltered by this island (548 feet high) 
to the eastward, and by the high land of Haw-cheun to the northward, round to the S. W.; 
from whence, if it blow strong, a long ground swell rolls in, rendering it necessary to move 
farther in, to the western part of the harbour, where is from 44 to 4 fathoms mud, at 
low water. 

The eastern entrance, formed betwixt Nam-oa Island and the S. E. part of Haw-cheun,. 
has 43 fathoms, gradually decreasing inside to 34 fathoms at low water spring tides ; and 
although it is the most contracted of the 2, will be found very convenient for small ships. 
The best birth here for a small ship, is abreast of the sandy beach on Nam-oa Island, which 
forms Green Poimt; not so far in as to open the South entrance, but to see it over the nar- 
row neck of that point. In this birth, she will have 3 fathoms at low water spring tides, be 
in a good situation to protect her boats when watering; and although exposed to the wind 
between E. N. E. and E. by S., no swell of consequence can roll in, being prevented by the 


islands that lie contiguous to the entrance. 


TO ENTER the harbour by this channel, coming from the eastward ; after rounding the 1o «an to 
South end of St. John’s pretty close, steer about W. by N., or more northerly if the ebb is ty ue est 
running, which course will bring a vessel near the small rock, that bears from St. John’s W. *"°"™""* 
93° N., distant 7 miles: it has 7 fathoms close to, is about the size of a small boat, never 
entirely covered, and the sea generally breaks on it. ‘To the northward of this rock about % 
of a mile, lies Round Island, being the southernmost of a chain of rocky islets, that fronts _ 
the East side of Haw-cheun. Having passed to the southward of the Boat Rock at a small 
distance, steer from it about W. N. W. for the entrance of the harbour, distant 3 miles. 

From the S. E. part of Nam-oa Island, a few rocks project about 4 mile, which have 7 fa- 
thoms close to them, and must be left to the southward, in entering the harbour. 

There are several watering places about the harbour, the largest and most convenient of Waterisg 
which, is in a sandy bay on Haw-chevn, bearing from Green Point N. N. E., where the’ 
water comes close to the beach. 

Barren Island, about a mile to the northward of Green Point, has a white conical rock 
inside of it; they are connected with Haw-cheun at low water, and separate Watering Bay 
from Nam-oa Bay, where the village* of this name, consisting of about 100 brick houses, is 
situated at a small distance from the shore. Here, a few refreshments, and fish, may be 
procured; but the surf renders the landing difficult, when the wind blows strong from the 
southward ; it is then proper, to land to the eastward of Barren Island. About 10 hours, it 
is high water at full and change of the moon, the rise of tide 7 to 8 feet; and then, a small 


drain of ebb sets out through each of the channels. 


FIVE ISLANDS, fronting the East side of Haw-cheun, are mostly small, and bound rive tusnds 
the West side of the channel, formed between it and St. John’s. Round Island, the southern- one 
most of them, and the rock bearing S. by E. 4 E. nearly ~ of a mile from it, have been ““"™ 
mentioned above; there are also other rocks, high above water, near it on the South side. 

The next island to the northward of Round Island, is the largest, high at each end, and 
nearly af sates in the middle, with some rocks close to it on the East side. The third 
island is high, and covered with grass. ‘The fourth, called Pi-pa-chow, is of middling height, 
covered with grass, having some rocks above head egos off its South end; there is 4 
fathoms close to these rocks, and between them and the other island to the southward; an 


* Strangers landing here, or at similar places where there is no Fort nor Mandarin residing, ought to be on 
their guard, in case of meeting with any of the crews of the Ladrone boats; for they frequently land, aud put the 
defenceless villages under centribution, and are liable to make prisoners ef Europeans, when that ean be done 
with safety, in hope of getting a large eum for their raneom. There are, however, at present, few pirates on 
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the same depth, close to the East side of Pi-pa-chow. The fifth or northernmost of these 
islands, lies nearest the Haw-cheun shore, with 4 fathoms at low water betwixt it and that 
shore. There is no hidden danger near these islands, and a ship drawing not more than 15 
feet water, may either pass, or anchor between them and Haw-cheun, rather nearest the 
islands: here, she will find good shelter, in 3 or 33 fathoms soft ground, at low water, and 
be supplied with refreshments from the town of Haw-cheun, situated in a small bay fronting 
the islands. | 

All the space between these islands and St. John’s, is clear from hidden dangers, with 
depths of 5 and 6 fathoms soft ground. The tides here, are strong in the springs, the ebb 
setting out, and the flood to the northward through the channel, and rise and fall about 8 feet. 
During the neaps they are weak, and much influenced by the winds. 

To the northward of the Five Islands, the depths decrease to 44 and 5 fathoms, in a direct 
line toward the West point of St. John’s, and continue the same in passing about mid-channel 
between this point and the island that lies off the N. E. end of Haw-cheun. Here, the chan- 
nel is about a mile wide, which is the narrowest part, and where ships may be well sheltered 
during bad weather. Water may be got on St. John’s, almost in every small bay. ‘The en- 
trance of the channel generally called St. John’s Road or Bay, between the South part of 
St. John’s and the Five Islands, is more open to blowing weather, for some ships at anchor 
there, have been obliged to cut their cables and put to sea; the Bombay, after cutting away 
her main-mast in a Ty-foong, to prevent being driven on the rocks, was afterward obliged to 
cut from her anchors, and the pilot ran her on shore in the mud, upon the coast to the west- 
ward of Mong-chow ; here, she remained one springs, and was obliged to take out part of her 
cargo before she floated. / 


ST. JOHN'S ISLAND, or CHANG-CHEUN-CHAM, in length about 5 leagues 
N.N.E. and S.S. W., has been generally considered as 2 islands ; in coming from East or 
westward, the highland on each extremity appears separated by a large gap or vacant space, 
which on a near approach, is found to be a low narrow isthmus of sand, uniting the high 
land, and having a bay on each side. ; 

“On the East side of the island, the depths are 7 and 9 fathoms near it, and no hidden 
danger, excepting a small rock only visible at low water; it lies in 7 fathoms nearly a mile * 
off shore, and about 2 miles to the southward of the N. E. point of the island, opposite to a 
bluff point, from whence the land stretches to the S. Westward. Distant from the N. E. 
point of the island about # of a mile, there are some rocks always above water, with a pas- 
sage of 8 and 9 fathoms between them and the point; and to the northward of them, there 
are 5 and 6 fathoms. The North side of the island extends about 11 miles N. E. by E. and 
S. W. by W., having 2 small bays separated by a narrow peninsula; the western 1 called 
Sam-chow-tong, or Three Island Bay, is largest, with several small islands in it, and only 2 
fathoms water within the point; there is a village in this bay, where refreshments may be 
got. All this side of the island 1s free from danger, the depth generally between 4 and 5 fa- 
thoms near St. John’s, decreasing gradually toward the land to the northward, which is distant 
6 or 7 miles. The bottom is all very soft mud, and it seems probable, that the N. W. side 
of St. John’s, is a safe place during a Ty-foong; should a ship drag her anchors and settle in 
the mud, the risk of sustaining damage cannot be great. Several ships drawing 19 or 20 
feet water, are carried by the pilots betwixt Haw-cheun and St. John’s, round the North 
end of the latter, and between the Great and Little Wizard Rocks. In April 1787, we went 
through this channel in the Gunjavar, drawing 20 feet. 

The large bay on the West side of St. John’s, opposite to the sandy low isthmus, extends 
into the island a great way; but a ship cannot enter it, the water being shoal. From the 
West point of St. John’s, which forms the North side of this bay, SHITTOE POINT bears 
8. 18°F. distant 4§ miles, and separates it from Shittoe, or Sat-tye Bay, situated on the 
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S. E. side of the latter point. This bay has 6 and 7 fathoms water at the entrance, and a 
small vessel may go farther in, and anchor in 4 or 34 fathoms ; but it is too narrow for a 
large ship, unless she were to warp in. There is a watering place at the South side of the 
entrance, and a village at the bottomn of the bay; which with several others on the island, 
have suffered much from the depredations of the Ladrones, ‘who often haul their vessels up 
here to clean their bottoms. Close to the islet, and detached rock off the N. W. point of 
the bay, there is 6 fathams water. | 

Between Sat-tye Bay and the South point of St. John’s, there is another small bay, having 
6 fathoms in it, and 10 fathoms water close to some rocks which lie off its South point. 


WY-CAUP, a small, high rocky island in lat. 21° 34’ N., lon. 112° 473! E., fronts the ceo site of 
South end of St. John’s, and lies on the East side of the point, being separated from it by a “**" 
very narrow passage: there are 13 and 14 fathoms close round this island, on the outside. ~ 

LIEU-CHEW, in lat. 21° 36’ N. of moderate height and barren aspect, (called also Ou- Liew-chew. 
chow) is separated from Wy-caup and the S. E. part of St. John’s, by a safe channel 2 or 3 
miles wide, with 13 to 15 fathoms water; and there is deep water close to the island all 
round, 17 and 16 fathoms on the South side, 13 fathoms on the North side, decreasing 
gradually to 10 fathoms close to the outermost Wizard Rocks, from which it bears S. 39 


W. distant 4 leagues. | 
eo. site of 


WIZARD ROCKS, situated off the South end of Ty-kam, between St. John’s and the oo, sit « 
island Cou-cock, are separated in 3 divisions ; the outermost division, consists of a group of Rocks 
5 or 6 rocks about 30 feet high, in lat. 21°47’ N., lon. 113° 14’ E., having 10 fathoms mud 
at the distance of a cable’s length from them. The Great Wizard Rock bears from the outer 
group N. 17° W. distant 14 mile, and 2 miles northward from it lies a white conical rock, 
called the inner or small Wizard Rock; near the great rock, the depths are 6 and 7 fathoms ; 
and near the small one, about 5 fathoms soft ground. Betwixt them, but nearest the Small 
Wizard, there is a rock, covered at high tide, making it necessary for a ship passing betwixt 
them to keep nearest to the Great Wizard. There is another rock, always above water, 
bearing from the Small Wizard W. by N., having 4 fathoms near it; and there is a passage 
with 44 fathoms water betwixt the Small Wizard and the South point of Ty-kam. 


TY-KAM ISLAND, in lat. 21°52’ N., close to the northward of the Wizard Rocks, is 1yxm 
of considerable height, of darker aspect than the other land, and in clear weather, appears 
with red streaks: on the South part, in a small bay fronting the Wizard Rocks, behind a 
mound of sand near the beach, there is a village, and fresh water may be got at the western 
side of the beach. Between this island and Toon-qua the next island to the westward, the 
water is shoal, and also in the large space to the westward of Toon-qua. 


COU-COCK, the next island to the eastward of Ty-kam, is high, and in extent about 34 Geo. ste 
miles East and West: the S. W. point, in lat. 21° 50’ N. lon. 113° 73" E., has a remarkable 
rock close to it resembling a boat under sail. The West side of the island is formed by a 
steep hilly ridge stretching North and South, having good anchorage under it in 6 fathoms, 
where ships are sheltered from N. E. and East winds ; and there are 6 and 7 fathoms close to 


the South side of the island. 


TY-MONG, is a considerable island to the northward of Cou-cock, having an islet called ty-mone. 
Sam-cock joined to its S. W. point by rocks visible at low water. Betwixt Ty-kam and Sam- 
cock, the depths are 5 and 44 fathoms; and there is a channel about 14 mile wide, betwixt 
the latter and the N. W. end of Cou-cock, —— it in 34 and 4 fathoms. A vessel proceed- 
m , 
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ing through it, should keep close to Cou-cock, and will have 4 or 34 fathoms water on the 
North side of this island, where fresh water may be got at the westernmost of 2 small bays, 
formed on the North side of the island. 


Ty 100, TY-LOO, is a high island, with a large white patch on its eastern side, resembling a 
ship’s mizen or mizen staysail, when viewed in some directions. This island is separated 
from Cou-cock by an opening about 2 miles wide, with 7 and 6 ‘fathoms water in it, de- 
creasing gradually toward ‘T'y-mong, which fronts the opening to the N. Westward. By 
passing close round the East point of Cou-cock, it appears that ships at a moderate draught 
of water, might anchor to the northward of that point in 5 fathoms, well sheltered from 
most winds; and small ships may find good shelter from easterly winds, by anchoring close 
under the West part of Ty-loo, in 4 fathoms water. The South end of Ty-loo is in lat. 21° 
524’N. distant 94 leagues from the Grand Ladrone; and it is safe to approach, having 6 
and 7 fathoms close to the South and 5S. FE. sides. 


sanchow, SAM-CHOV,, is the next large island to the N. Eastward of Ty-loo; the space between 
them is shoal, with some islets and rocks adjoining the N. E. end of the latter. The depths 
decrease gradually off Sam-chow, but it is not so bold to approach as the islands to the 
westward, as shoal water, from 3 to 4 fathoms, extends out from it a considerable way: 
there is a conical islet and some rocks close to its East point, with 3 fathoms close to them. 


Monanta. = =NXONTANHIA, is a large high island to the N. E. of Sam-chow, and close to it on the 
N. E. side, is the Island Ko-ho; these 2 islands bound the Typa on the South side, and the 
entrance or great channel leading to Canton River, is bounded by them on the West side, 
and by Potoe and the other islands on the East side. 


Broadway THE BROADWAY, is formed at the entrance by Montanha on the East, and Sam- 
chow on the West side, and has sufficient depth to admit a large ship a considerable way 
up. It may be found very useful to such as intend to make a long stay near Macao, or 
to those who have parted from their anchors, and draw too much water to attempt the 
Typa. : 

Phe Water Islands, bearing W. 23° N. from: Potoe, distant 8 miles, are 2 small islands 
off the South end of Montanha ; and 1 mile N. 36° W. from them, lies another small island, 
- having a small bay betwixt it and the West point of Montanha, called Lark’s Bay, with 2 
fathoms in it at low water: these islands are on the East side of the Broadway Entrance, an 
the conical hill at the S. E. end of Sam-chow, bearing 8. 56° W. distant 4 miles from the 
Water Islands, is on the western side. | 
et ie The best time to enter the Broadway is with the first of the flood, and if a ship at anchof 
itoit. in Macao Road is obliged to run for it with a N. E. or Easterly wind, about } ebb will be 
the best time to leave the road, that she may meet the first of the flood when she reacties 
the Broadway Entrance, where it flows sooner than in the road. Having rounded Ko-ho or 
Cow-ow Point in 5 or 4} fathoms about 14 mite distant, steer round the high S. E. ex- 
treme of Montanha at any convenient distance, which has 3 fathoms near it, deepening gra- 
dually to the eastward toward Potoe. When abreast of the pointof Montanha, the Water 
Islands are perceived on with each other, near the western extreme of a bay with a sandy 
beach: as there is not more than 2? fathoms in this bay, it should be avoided, by steering a 
course to pass about 4 or % of a mile to the southward of the Water Islands, in 44 fathoms 
. water, then haul round the western island, preserving the same depth and distance. Do not 
exceed the distance of 1 mile to the westward of this island, for beyond that, the water shoals 
fast to 3 fathoms, toward the Sam-chow Shore. From the Water Islands, steer N. N. W. 
or N. by W. $ W. giving a 2 mile birth to the other island situated to the northward of 
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them. This course will carry you to the West Point of Montanha, in 5 fathoms water, 
off which, you may anchor in 5 to 6 fathoms, and be well sheltered, if you intend waiting 


only the termination of a gale. 
fi rom Montanha West Point, the water shoals gradually toward Ma-cheung-cock, the is- 
land on the West side of the channel, adjoining to the N. E. end of Sam-chow; and there 


is generally a line of fishing stakes extending westward from the point, with passages through 
them for vessels. Mong-chow, or Ballast Island, in lat. 22°83’N. bears from the West 
point N. 20° W. distant 23 miles, and between them there are 2 openings to the eastward, 1 
leading to the Typa, the other. to Macao, both so shoal as only to afford a passage for boats. 
About 14 mile to the N. Westward of the West point of Montanha, and fronting the 
opening through the Typa, there is a rock about the size of a small boat, never entirely co- 


vered. The channel for ships, is directly from the West point to this rock, passing it on 


the West side about a cable’s length; for W.iS. from it about 1 inile distant, there is 
another rock, and shoal banks bound the channel on both sides. From West Point tg 
Mong-chow, the water is shoal, the edge of the bank leaving only a narrow passage on the 
East side of the easternmost rock, with 3} fathoms in it at low water. Pak-ting, a small 
island with a sharp hummock on its N. E. end, is situated on the western bank, and distant 
3 miles W. 6° N. from Mong-chow: the bank is composed of mud, having 14 fathom water 
on it, the edge of which extends 14 mile off Pak-ting toward Mong-chow, and commencing 
at the western rock, stretches to the N. N. W. the whole length of the channel, contracting 


it to about the breadth of 13 or 1 mile. : 
If you intend to proceed farther. up the Broadway than the West Point of Montanha, 
om the Point N. N. W. through the fishing stakes near it, toward the easternmost 


steer 
rock that fronts the opening through the Typa; the soundings will be 53 or 5 fathoms, and 
the rock may be passed within a cable’s length on the West side, for at the distance of 4 a 
mile on either side of it, the water is shoal. From it steer N. N. W. 3 W. 13 mile, and you 
will then be abreast of the ruined towers on Mong-chow, in 43 or 5 fathoms water, and may 
perceive a church, with the Bar-Fort uf Macao, through the gap between that island and the 
Green Hill, that is separated from its North part at high water. This is a safe and conve- 
nient anchorage, about 53 miles to the westward of Macao, and the boats are kept in sight 
when passing to, or from that place. Fresh water may be got in a small bay to the north- 
ward, under the Table Mountain, having a remarkable stone on its summit, called Kehan 
Here the tide rises 7 or 8 feet at full and change of the 
moon, high water at 10% hours: the neap tides are very irregular, there being then, only 1 
flood and 1 ebb of any considerable strength during the 24 hours. 

The channel for ships, between Mong-chow and the Bluff Point to the northward, be- 
comes narrow; should it be required to proceed higher up than that island, the course is 
N.N. W. 3 W. which will carry you about a mile above Bluff Point, in 5 to 44 fathoms, 
and this point ought to be passed within 4 a mile: if drawing more than 16 feet, wait here 


for the last of the flood, to carry you past the srnall island Tang-lung-chow, situated a little 
to the northward, off which there is only 44 fathoms at high water. From Bluff Point, 
the course is N. N. W. $ W. to pass about 3 a mile to the westward of Tang-lung-chow; 
and you should not go much farther West, nor so near the island, as to shut in the North 
Hillock of Mong-echow with Bluff Point. When abreast of the island, steer N. W.4N. or 


directly for the entrance of the river, keeping about } a mile off Ama-cock Point, which 


forms the East side of the entrance, has a pagoda on it, and is well wooded with trees. 

Here, the depth begins to increase, and in steering to pass Motow Fort, about 4 mile off it, 

there is 8 or 9 fathoms. About 4 or 5 miles above this fort, the Broadway River separates 

into 2 branches: the easternmost called Hong-shan River, communicates with Canton, by 

which the trade is mostly carried on between this city and Macao. The wide opening to 

the eastward of Ama-cock Point, called the Flats, leads to Macao; there is only a passage 
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for boats through it, and the Ladrones, when refractory, have generally a fleet stationed about 
this part of the Broadway, to intercept boats going to, or from Macao. 

If the wind will not admit a ship to sail directly into the entrance of the Broadway, there 
is room for short tacks between the Water Islands and the rocky islets off Sam-chow, taking 
care of the latter shore, which is shoal. Farther in, the channel contracts a little, but the 
tides are of sufficient strength to back and fill past the rocks that lie opposite to the Typa, 
or where the channel may seem rather narrow for brn’ 

The direction of the flood outside, is governed principally a winds ; with strong eas- 
terly winds, it comes from E. S. E.; and from South, when S. Westerly winds prevail. The 
ebb runs generally to the S.W. Inside, the tides take the direction of the channel. 


THE FRESHES, from Canton River, set almost constantly from the South end of 


Montanha, along the shores of the islands to the westward, at the rate of 1 to 2 miles an 


hour, particularly with strong easterly winds. When there seems at times, to be on the sur- 
face, a flood tide setting to the eastward, or into the entrance of the river, the freshes under- 
neath continue to run outward, by which ships are rendered ungovernable, even in fresh 
breezes. Many ships from this cause, after getting near Montanha, or betwixt it and Potoe, 
have been drifted along the islands nearly to St. John’s, whilst making every endeavour with 
moderate breezes, to keep their heads to the eastward. Ships, therefore, steering in for the 
channel betwixt Potoe and Montanha, should never borrow near Sam-chow, or the other is- 
lands to the westward, unless it is blowing a strong gale at S. W.; for if they get into shoal 
water near the islands, when the winds are light, they must expect to have the stream of the 
eddy current, and be drifted to the westward. 

These freshes, or westerly currents, abate at times, and then weak tides set to: the east- 
ward; but as these are not strong, nor of long duration, ships should keep on the East side 
of the channel, in deep water toward the Ladrone and Potoe, and anchor instantly, if the 
current begin to drift them to the westward. 

In the strength of the S.W. monsoon, ships should endeavour if the wind is steady be- 
twixt S. E. and S. W. to make the Grand Ladrone bearing nearly North and never fall in 
with the islands to the westward’; this is more necessary after the middle of August, when 
easterly winds are liable to prevail several days together, as they are, more or less, at all 
seasons. Ships that fall to leeward about St. John’s, in September or October, generally 
make a tedious passage to Macao; for the pilots carry them close along the islands, where 
the freshes or current setting to the westward, oblige them to remain at anchor great part of 
the time. Butas these freshes prevail only in shoal water, near the islands, ships which stretch 
well out into the open sea, and take every advantage of the favorable shifts of wind, will 
pea fi more speedily to the eastward, than those which continue to work close in with 
the islands. | | 


ISLANDS, CHANNELS, BAYS, or HARBOURS, on the 
COAST of CHINA, EASTWARD of, and near CANTON 
RIVER; with DIRECTIONS for SAILING toward that 
RIVER. 


GRAND, or GREAT LADRONE, called by the Chinese TY-MAN-SHAN, is in 
lat. 21°57! 10” N. lon. 113° 44’ E. or 12 miles East of Macao, and 30 miles East of Canton 
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Factories by mean of many chronometers.* It is a steep bold island, the N. W. part form- 
ing a round mount or dome, more elevated than the other part, that may be seen 9 leagues 
from the deck, and 14 leagues from the mast-head, makes it easily known: for none of the 
other islands have a similar appearance, although most of them are high: on the S. W. part 
there is a small bay, where the fishing boats take shelter in the N. E. monsoon. The island 
is about 2 miles in diameter, with a rocky aspect close to the sea, but it is safe to approach, 
the depths near it being generally 16 or 17 fathoms. Being the outermost island, directly 
fronting Canton River, it is used as a standard position by ships. sailing to, or from that 
river; and with the Little Ladrone adjoining, and Potoe to the N. N. Westward, bounds 
the East side of the great channel, leading to the river and Macao Road. 


LITTLE LADRONE, or POCKING-HAN of the Chinese, is separated from the tite 
West side of the Grand Ladrone, by a narrow passage, having 16 or 17 fathoms water in it, “"“ 
but too confined for a ship unless in a case of necessity. ‘This island is of convex aces 
form, not so much elevated as the former. Near the West side of it, the depths are 11 an 
10 fathoms, decreasing gradually to 6 fathoms about 4 a mile to the southward of Potoe: scansiees 
there are 14 fathoms near its outer point, and near the South and S. E. sides of the Grand ™"“°™ 
Ladrone, 17 to 18 fathoms. 

Close to the N. E. part of the Little Ladrone, lies a small rocky islet; and N. by W. from 
this islet about 1200 yards, there is a Black Rock, covered at high tide, with 10 fathoms close 
around: if therefore, a ship pass this way at high water, when the rock is covered, she must 
keep about mid channel between the Little Ladrone and Tong-hou Island, which is 24 miles 
more to the northward. This is the only danger near the Little Ladrone, excepting a high 
rock close to the shore on its N. W. side, having near it 9 and 10 fathoms water. 

__ About 10 leagues South from the Grand Ladrone, the depths increase to 27 or 28 fa- 
thoms; about 20 leagues from it, to 42 and 44 fathoms; and soundings extend on the same ofing. 
meridian, to about lat. 20°N.; from hence, they continue westward on a parallel to Hai- 

nan Head ; but converge toward the land, with deeper water to the eastward of the meridian 

of the Ladrone. Ships falling in with the land in thick weather, may easily distinguish whe- tow to at. 
ther the land seen, is the islands to the eastward or westward of the Grand Ladrone; for the tua. 
Asses Ears and Lema Islands, have soundings of 23 and 24 fathoms very close to them on 

the outside ; whereas, the islands betwixt the Grand Ladrone and St. John’s, have only 10 

and 11 fathoms at a considerable distance outside. These are also large, and of regular 
appearance, resembling a coast more than islands; but those to the eastward, (excepting the 

Great Lema which is long, and of an undulating form) are detached, high, and uneven. 

A ship falling in with the islands to the eastward, should if the weather is not very thick, 204 procera 
push through some of the channels amongst them toward the river, which are in general safe, "ver 
and may be navigated without a pilot ; for by losing time outside, or close to the islands, she i: 
may be baffled by light winds and calms, which are frequently the harbingers of a Ty-foong. 


POTOE, or PASSAGE ISLAND, in lat. 22° 2'6"N. bearing N. W. by N. from the pote tuana. 
N. W. end of Little Ladrone 43 miles, is a flat sloping rock, visible about 3 leagues from 
the deck, with 6 or 64 fathoms near it all round; it ought not to be approached too close, as 
the eddies occasioned by the Freshes, may render a ship ungovernable, and be liable to drift 
her toward it, or toward Woong-boo, the adjacent island. The channel betwixt it and the 
S. E. point of Montanha, is about 5 miles wide and very safe; the depth is 6 or 64 fathoms 
in mid-channel, or rather nearest to Potoe, (which is the best track) decreasing over a bot- 
tom of soft ouze to 54 or 5 fathoms, in steering N. N. Eastward for Macao Road; and there 


is 34 fathoms close to the Point of Montanha. 


* Lieutenant Ross, in his survey, makes.it 11 miles East of Macao, and 27' 13° East of the factory at Canton, 


or in lon. 113° 43’ E. 
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Hewsriste — During the strength of tae S. W. monsoon, ships generally endeavour to fall in with the 
making the Grand Ladrone bearing about North or N.by E., and pass into the river by the western 
ferent sea: channel, between Potoe and Montanha; but late in the season, when the winds incline eas- 

terly, or at any other time when they are expected to come from the North or Eastward, it 
is prudent to make the Great Lema, and proceed in by that channel. When Ty-foongs 
happen on the coast, they generally commence in a moderate gale from northward, which is, 
a leading wind for passing through the Lema Channel into the river; and as the wind com- 
- monly veers to eastward before it blows very severe, a ship may get well up the river above 
Lintin, with the first of the gale, where these storms blow wiih less violence, then outside 
_ among the islands. - a ae 

toward tie AS the approach to Canton River is probably more safe than to any other large river on 

as the globe, there being no sand banks at the entrance, and the channels amongst the islands 
outside being mostly all free from hidden danger, a stranger should not hesitate to push 
through the nearest convenient channel without a pilot, if the weather is tolerably clear; but 
the tides must be attended to, which set in different directions amongst the islands to the S. 
Eastward of the river, according to the prevailing winds; a strong easterly wind generally 
producing a westerly current or tide, which abates in strength when the ebb should be setting 
to the S. Eastward. If an outside pilot can be obtained at a moderate rate (12 or 15 dol- 
lars) he may be useful, to run the slip into some cove or place of shelter, should a storm 
approach, or if she is in a disabled state. A ship ought not to anchor in Macao Road, 
when there is an appearance of stormy weather, but she should run well up the river above 
Lintin. | 

Woong-moo About 14 mile to the E. N. E. of Potoe, lies an island 14 mile long, stretching North and 

Dry Keck. South, with a peaked hill on its northern part; itis named WOONG-MOO, or WOONG- 
BOO, and nearly 3 a mile off the West side of it there are some rocks above water. FEast- 
Lenngneeb ward of Woong-moo 14 mile, is situated an island named LEUNG-NEEB, with a round 
islet between its South end and the western point of Tong-hou Island ; not having passed be- 
tween Potoe and the dry rocks, or between Woong-boo and Leung-neeb, the depth there is 
sunken not known: about 4 a mile N. W. from the North end of Leung-neeb, lie 2 rocks covered 

“at spring tides, which in blowing weather shew breakers; therefore, in passing the North 

end of this island, keep at least 7 of a mile distant. 


tyinctow. 1 Y-LO-CHOW, bearing from the North end of Leung-neeb N. 44° E. distant 2% miles 
is high near the western part, sloping a little to the eastward, and it is the southern 1 of 
the range of small islands, on the East side of Macao Roads; it is 54 miles from Cow-ow 
(or South point of the Typa,) 74 miles from Cabaretta Point, and near 10 miles from Ma- 
cao Town: between this island and Leung-neeb there is a good channel to enter the road 
from the S. E., remembering the rocks off the northern point of the latter, the depth from 1 
 mytecx. to the other being 7 and 74 fathoms, decreasing to 43 fathoms in the road. TY-LOCK, 
about 4 a mile to the northward of Ty-lo-chow is a small rocky island, having on its summit 
a large rock. | 


Samenek and SAM-COCK ISLAND, (South end) distant 1 mile ina N.N. E. direction from Ty-lock, 

syiveks ig the largest of the range, of moderate height, and rugged appearance, in form of a pyramid: 
between this island and Ty-lock there is a small islet, named SY-LOCK, and 2 rocks above 
water; the channels between these are so narrow that a ship should not attempt them, and 
on account of the strong eddies, ships are very frequently ungovernable. 

Chanvette’ | On the northern part of Sam-cock there is a small bay or cove for boats, and this island 

‘wck'ant” affords fresh water : about 4 of a mile off the West point there are 31 fathoms, and the same 

Conse chow distance off its eastern point there are only 3 fathoms water; therefore, in passing between 


a 


a 
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Sam-cock Island and Chung-chow to the North, keep in mid-channel, or nearest to the 
latter, in 6 or.7 fathoms water. 


CHUNG-CHOW, distant about 1} mile to the N. N. E. of Sain-cock, is the northern ©h"¢*b~- 
island of the range, from which Cabaretta Point is distant 8 miles N. 884° W., Macao Town 
N. 824° W. distant about 10 miles, the outer of the Nine Islands near 7 miles distant, bears 
N. 514° W., Lintin Point N. 164° E. 142 miles; it is in lat. 22°10'15" N., and lon. 113° Geo. site. , 
43'50° E.; the depth near Chung-chow is 7 fathoms to the eastward, and 5 and 6 to the | 
northward and westward. 

Along the western side of this range of islands, the depth is 5 or 5} fathoms, and on the 
eastern side it is 7 fathoms ; the ebb runs strong from the northward along the West side of 
them, and the flood in eddies from the S. Eastward. 

When Chung chow is bearing N. 66° 51/ W., Ty-lock S. 68°45’ W., summit of Ty-lo-chow 
S.58°24/ W., the centre of Sam-cock nearly West, and the small island which is off the 
8’ E. there is a small and dangerous NEEDLE Dameron 


N. W. end of Lueng-suitow, bearing N. 26 
ROCK, with 4 feet water on it at low spring tide, and 10 fathoms close around ; it is dis- 


tant from the nearest shores as follows :—from Chung chow 5900 yards, from a small island 

to the southward of it 2900 yards, from the South part of Lueng-suitow 8250 yards, and 

from the S. W. point of Laff-Sammee 4500 yards ; when the island which is 3 miles to the 

S. E. by S. of Chung-chow named Chuck-tu-aan, and the small island off the West side of 

Lueng-suitow are on the same bearing, about N. N. E. 4 E. and S. 5S. W. $ W., the rock 

will be between the 2, but nearest to the former; therefore, if a ship have occasion to enter. : 
the road by this channel, and keep about 3 of a mile off Laff Sammee and the South side of | 
Lueng-suitow, she will pass in mid-channel, and have 10 or 12 fathoms water decreasing to 


7 fathoms as she nears Chung-chow. 


SOUTHERN SIDE OF LANTOA CHAN NEL, is formed by the following islands : | 
LUENG-SUITOW, situated about 2} miles to the 8. W. of the South point of Lantoa, is preng : 
high, and about the North point of it there is a peaked hill ; this island is 14 mile long, and ““” 


has not any hidden dangers near its northern side; the depths between it and the South point 
of Lantoa are irregular, sa to strong eddies generally prevailing hereabout. There is 7 
antoa, 18 or 20 1n mid-channel, and 28 or 30 close over to 


fathoms near to the point of | 
Lueng-Suitow ; there is a cove for boats on the North side of the island, and at a very short 


distance to the westward of its westernmost point, there is a round and high islet with a large . 
~ tock on its summit; round this islet to the northward and westward, the depth is 15 fathoms. | 
From it, Macao Town bears N. 88° W., distant 134 miles, the Nine Islands N. 70° W., 
distant near 10 miles, South point of Lantoa N. 73° E., distant 3 miles, and Lintin N. 13° 
E., distance 13 miles; the South point of LINTIN SOUTH SAND is on the same bear- Lintin South - 
ing, therefore, you will be clear of it, if you keep this islet.to the S. by E. until Lintin Peak ~~ y 
bear N. by E. After coming through the Lantoa Passage, from this island the course into saitin 
Macao Road is West, and if bound up the river your course will be N. N. W. until you “““"™ 
bring Lintin Peak to bear N. by E., then steer for the West point of Lintin. In a dark 
night, steer N. N. W. or N. W. by N. from the middle of the Lantoa Passage until you have 
shoaled your depth to 6 fathoms, then North; on this latter course, if you deepen above 7 
fathoms keep a little westerly until you arrive near or above Lintin, where you may anchor ; | 
by not deepening above 7 fathoms, you will not be too near Lintin South Sand, there being ( 
9 and 10 fathoms close to it. The ebb tide, from the West part of Lintin to the eastward, } 


sets South; but over on the western shore, it sets to the S. E. 


GOW-TOW-CHOW, or BULLOCK’S HEAD ISLAND, situated next to the S. E. regen 
of Lueng-Suitow, is separated from it by a narrow channel; this island is small but high, Fiend ‘stand 
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and on the South side, it forms a bay with Lueng Suitow, and Laff-Sammee. Although the 
channel is very narrow, H. M. Frigate, Doris, ran through, and found shoal water near to 
Lueng-Suitow ; the depths near the North side of the island, are 15, 16, and 17 fathoms, 
rather irregular ; but to the southward in the bay, 3, 4, and 5 fathoms. To the southward 

of Gow-tow-chow, and separated by a narrow channel, is situated the largest island of the 

3, named LAFF-SAMMEE; which is inhabited on the S. Western side, where fresh water 

is to be had in a small bay; this island from some views forms a peak, which is in lat. 22° 

8' 30° N., lon. 113° 48/40" E. The depth on the North side in the Lantoa Passage is very 

irregular, from 17 to 25 fathoms in overfalls, about a quarter of a mile off, and on the South 

side 10 and 11 fathoms; a short distance to the eastward of its South point, there is a rocky 

islet, on which the fishermen have huts, and a winch for heaving up their nets. 


CHI-CHOW,, largest island, the North point, bearing S. 34° E., distant near 10 miles 
from the South point of Lantoa, forms the South side of the East entrance of the Lantoa 
Passage. ‘This island is high, of round appearance, inhabited on the West side, and sepa- 
rated by a narrow channel from the small Chi-chow Island, which is lower, and to the west- 


ward of the former; there is a safe channel of 13 mile between the West point of the small 


Chi-chow and the rocky islet that lies off the eastern side of Laff-Sammee; in this channel, 
the depth 1s 9 and 10 fathoms, and would be adopted by a ship bound up the river, when 
she enters the islands from the 8. E. between Chook-chow and Ichow. 


ACHOW,,* southern island, bearing S. 53° E., distant near 4 miles from the South point 


of Lantoa, forms the North side of the East entrance of the Lantoa Passage. ‘The South 


point of Achow is high, and rises very steep, having 7 fathoms water close to; the depths 
between it and Chi-chow are 11 or 12 fathoms in mid-channel, 13 nearly over to Chi-chow, 
deepening very suddenly to 25 or 30 fathoms into a hole, or swatch, close to the point of 
Chi-chow. On the North side of Achow, fresh water is to be procured, at a little sandy 
beach. A short distance to the northward of Achow, about E. S. E. 3} miles from the South 
point of Lantoa, there is another island, also named ACHOW ; it extends East and West | 
about 1 mile, and is very narrow in the middle: from the West side of this island a sand 
spit extends nearly West 2800 yards, and on the West point of this spit, there is 27 fathoms 
at low water, decreasing very quick to 2 and 14 fathom toward the island, off which it 
extends. When aground on this bunk, a small islet, in a bay, on Lantoa, bore N. 63° E. 
touching the western point of the bay in which it is situated ; South point of Lantoa N. 66° 
W., distant 3900 yards. There is a rocky islet and 2 rocks above water, situated between 
the 2 Achow Islands, nearest to the S. W. point of the northern 1; but they are not in the 
way of ships passing ; there is also a high rocky islet, situated near a mile to the eastward of 
the Southern Achow, which may be passed at 4 a mile to the southward, but the ground is 
foul between it and Achow, in 7 fathoms water, and by ships (entering the Lantoa Passage) 
must be left to the northward. _ | 


LANTOA PASSAGE, the eastern entrance, formed between the islands Chi-chow to 
the southward, and Achow to the northward, is generally used by ships which arrive during 
the N. E. monsoon. From about 1 mile off Pootoy Island, in the Lema Channel, a ship's 
course toward the Lantoa Passage is nearly West 20 miles; in this run, she will pass to the 
northward of Lintingt Island and to the southward of Lamma, decreasing the depth of water 
from 17 fathoms off Pootoy, to 12 and 13 after passing Linting a short way; then to 7 or 8, 
as she approaches the Lantoa Passage; and when in the entrance, she will have .12 fathoms 


* Called Socko-chow by some navigators. 
+ Called also Ling-ting. | 
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_ in mid-channel, but by keeping nearest to Achow will have 7 or 8 fathoms. In the night, 
it will be proper not to come nearer to Lin-ting than 14 mile when passing, as there are 2 
small rocks above water, the outer 1 bearing E. N. E. from the North end of Lin-ting, 
distant ? of a mile, the other lies 8. by W. from this about 4 of a mile; the depth near them 
is 13 fathoms. | 

Whien coming from the eastward Chi-chow has a remarkable appearance, and is a good 
guide ; it appears like a high round island detached, and distant rugged land to the westward 
of it (which is Laff-Sammee and Lueng-Suitow). Having entered the Lantoa Passage to 
the eastward, the course through it is N. W. by W. and the depth will be variable, not under 
8 or 9 fathomns, or above 25 fathoms; this inequality may be owing to the ebb tide running 
in strong eddies, particularly in July and August, when its velocity is sometimes 44 knots 
per hour on spring tides. With a light breeze, at times, it is very difficult to manage a ship 
hereabout ; on some occasions, 2 or 3 boats (assisted by the sails,) have been baffled in their : 
attempts to tow a ship’s head round. 
_ The generality of pilots, speak of a danger said to be in this passage, but few of them can 
point out where it is. I have passed over most part of the ground, (says Lieut. Ross) and 
know of no danger existing in the channel, but the spit of sand that runs off the West side 
of the northern Achow Island. I have been twice aground on this sand ; if it is necessary 
to turn through the passage, when standing to the northward do not decrease your depth 

under 7 fathoms, in a large ship, nor pass the line of bearing between the South points of 

Lantoa and the southern Achow Island. There is a good channel 1 mile wide, between the Casusct . 

_ Northern Achow Island and Lantoa shore, which may be adopted by a ship when it is blow- ward ‘of the 
ing fresh from the North; in this case, instead of passing nearest to Lin-ting when coming Istana. : 

from the eastward, you should pass nearest to the South point of Lamma in 12 fathoms, then ; 

to the South point of Chung-chow in 8 fathoms, also pass another high island that is to the 
westward of Chung-chow in 7 fathoms, afterward between the Lantoa shore and the Nor- | 
| 
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thern Achow Island, carrying 7 fathoms water. In this run, after passing the island that 
is a short distance to the westward of Chung-chow, you will perceive a small rocky tslet ina 
bay, on the northern shore; you may stand through the channel steering West, until the 
islet is shut in behind the western point of the bay in which it is situated, when you may . 
keep toward the South point of Lantoa, and have 44 fathoms muddy ground between the 
point of the sandy spit and the Lantoa shore. It is high water on full and change of the ee 
moon, at 10 hours, off the South point of Cantoa. : 
LANTOA, or TY-HO, extends in a N. E. by E. and S. W. by W. direction 15 miles, Se, # of 
and its greatest breadth is about 54 miles ; the South or S. W. Point is in lat. 22° 19’ N., siscent 
lon. 115° 50" E., the N. E. point in lat. 22° 21’N., and lon. 114° 2’ 35" E. The only forti- taseer:. 
fication perceived on the island, was a small fort, situated on a hill a very little way to the i 
eastward of the South point. On the western side, 14 mile from the South point, and si- | ! 
tuated near the shore, there is a peaked hill, which at high water is insulated ; from this hill | : 
to the point, there is a mud flat extending about } of a mile from the shore, with only 2 if 
fathoms water ; therefore, in passing this part, do not decrease the depth under 7 fathoms, | es 
as you will shoal fast from 17 to 7 fathoms near the edge of the flat. About 1 mile to the : 
N. N. W. of the peaked hill, and 2 of a mile off the nearest shore, there is a Rock above | i. 
water, having near it 15 fathoms: between this rock and the shore, there is 7 fathoms, 
decreasing very quickly toward the latter; from the rock-Lintin Peak bears N. 4 W., distant te 
about 104 miles, and Macao S. 803° W., distant 153 miles. To the N. E. by N. of the 
rock 13 mile, there is a bluff point, and to the East of the latter, a bay, an which is situated 
the village TY-HO ; where is a creek-or rivulet, into which a boat may go at high water. 
.To the southward of Ty-ho village, there are 2 bays, both of which are very shallow, but 
fresh water is to be procured in them. ae the Dry Rock and the Bluff Point, in 7 
n 
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fathoms water, Lieut. Ross, rode out a severe Ty-foong on the 28th of July, 1811, with yards 
and topmasts struck, and did not experience any swell, nor had occasion to veer out more 
than 2ds of a cable, whilst H. M.S. Clorinde, in Macao Road, experienced very rough 
riding; this T'y-foong did a great deal of damage to the quay round the Praya Grande, and 
otherwise much injured Macao: although very severe, it must have been confined to a small 
space, as a ship arrived the day after it broke up, and had not experienced any bad weather. 

On the North side of Lantoa there are 2 projecting points, from the western 1, 
Lintin Peak bears N. 363° W., and the island named Saw-chow N. 73° W. distant 
2% miles; between the 2 points, which are ? of a mile asunder, there is a bay, and a village 
named Saw-lowang, and directly fronting the eastern point of the bay, there is a small island 
about 3 of a mile distant, having a rock just awash a little way to’the northward of it; be- 
tween this island and Saw-chow, which is 2 miles distant to the N.N.W., the depth 
is too smal] for a large ship at low tide; teward Saw-chow is the deepest water, 3% and 4 
fathoms, shoaling as you near the Lantoa shore to 3 and 23 fathoms, on a very soft muddy 
bottom. To the eastward of the small island off Saw-lowang Bay, there is another deep bay, 
formed by an island extending North and South 17 mile; in this bay is situated Toong- 
choong village, which was the place where tlie Portuguese ships attacked the piratical fleet 
in 1809. The N.E. point of the island, has a very remarkable rocky appearance, and is 
frequented by a company of stone-cutters, who cut the Granite Rocks into slabs for building; 
Chee-lap-cock, is the name of its N. IX. poimt. The South point of this island is so near the 
Lantoa shore, that in passing you cannot distinguish it to be an island; in Toong-choong 
Bay, the water is shoal, being only 2 and 23 fathoms. The northern shore of Lantoa, from 
Toong-choong Bay, is not inhabited, and there is little water near the island aforementioned. 

About 14 mile to the E. N. E. of Cheelap-cock Point lies a small green island, and # of 
a mile farther to the E.N.E. another small island, which are the Brothers of Mr. Dalrymple, 
or Motoe of the Chinese: there is a rock above water, about half a mile to the southward of 
the eastern island, and about 1 mile off the Lantoa shore. ‘The depth near the Brothers, 1s 
7 and 8 fathoms, shoaling from the North 1 toward the northern shore into 4 or 5 fathoms, 
making the channel narrow hereabout: there is a small reef round the western side of the 
West Brother. From the Eastern Brother the N. E. point of Lantoa bears E. by N. 4 miles. 

The N. E. point of Lantoa forms the South part of what is termed the CAPSING-MOON 
PASSAGE, being about $ of a mile in breadth hereabout. 

About half a mile to the N. E. of the North point of Lantoa is situated Mah-wan Island, 
forming a channel between it and Lantoa, and another to the northward between it and the 
northern shore: both these passages are unsafe for a large ship to sail through, being very 
narrow and having deep water ; the depth in them is 25 fathoms, and you will have to guard 
against some rocks that project off the N.E. point of Mah-wan Island about 4 of a mile. 
H M.S. Doris, however, went through between Mah-wan and Lantoa. 

The southern part of Lantoa Island, is formed by several small bays with shoal water in 
them ; the largest 1 is situated to the N. E. of the Northern: Achow Island, where there is 
a small islet, and some rocks above water. ‘The depth is 2 fathoms within the rocks, and 
there is a considerable village in this bay. Off the eastern point of Lantoa, and separated 
from it by a narrow channel, there is a high green island, which bears from Lin-ting Island 
N. 26° W., distant 54 miles, and close on the West side of the island, lie some rocks above 
water; a small ship would find good anchorage by running round to the westward of these 
rocks, and anchoring with them bearing about S. by E., 2 of a mile distant, in 5 fathoms 
water: fresh water is to be procured at the sandy beaches on Lantoa, situated near, and to 
the northward. In the channel formed between Lantoa and the island, there is 7 fathoms 
water; the ebb tide runs here, to the eastward. =, 

About the centre of Lantoa, the land is very high, making in peaks, the highest and west- 
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ernmost of which, about 3000 feet high, is in lat. 22° 15'15°N., lon. 119° 54 15° E., and 
bears from Macao N. 80° E., distant 202 miles. 
5 Saw-chow 


SAW-CHOW, in lat. 22°21’ N., bearing S. E. from the East side of Lintin, distant 5 32 
miles, is a small island 1 mile long, and narrow, with a sharp hummock on its North end: 
to the northward of Saw-chow, about 1 mile distant, there is another island, higher, and 
more rocky in its appearance, named TOON-QUOO: and to the S. W. of the South point Inasa.” 
of Toon-quoo, and N. W. of the North point of Saw-chow, there are 2 rocks above water, 
about a mile distant from each island: the western rock is very white, and named PAU K-~ Pant-pya 
PYAH. The depth on the eastern side of Saw-chow and Toon-quoo, is from 5 to 7 fathoms, 
and immediately from the South point of the latter to the North point of the former, the 
depth is only 23 fathoms at low water; to the westward of Toon-quoo, the depth is 6 fathoms, 
and near the rocks there are 5 fathoms: the channel between Pauk-pyah and the East side 
of Lintin*® spit is 3 miles wide, with 7 and 8 fathoms, decreasing toward the spit to 5 fathoms. 

If working to the northward between Liutin Spit and Pauk-pyah Rock, do not stand so far 

West as to shoal to 5 fathoms, or to bring the East side of Lintin to bear North. With ‘dn spt 
the peak of Lintin bearing North, and Saw-chow East, there is 24 fathoms on the spit. © 
With Saw-chow bearing E. N. E. and Lintin Peak North, you will cross the spit 5 miles from 
Lintin, in 42 or 5 fathoms sand and mud. Having described the islands and channels to 

the eastward of Macao Road, it is necessary to return to those in the offing. 

ASSES EARS, or KY-POONG, in lat. 21° 54° N., lon. 114° 1’ E. bearing from the te’ate 
Grand Ladrone E. 10° S. distant 17 miles, is formed at the West part by 2 high remarkable “™ 
peaks, which make it easily known; rising from the same base almost perpendicularly from 
the sea, and sloping suddenly down on the N. E. side, they are united to a piece of mode- 
rately elevated land, which terminates that part of the island. <A range of islets project wii it. 
from it about 6 or 7 miles to the S. Westward ; the outermost of these called Gap Rock, 
from a small gap in it, but Man-mee-chow by the Chinese, is the southernmost islet on the 
coast, to the eastward of Canton River. Betwixt the Gap Rock and Asses Ears, there is 
an opening nearly a mile wide in this range of islets, which is safe to pass through with a | 
steady wind: the Gunjavar had 17 and 18 fathoms mud, passing through it in 1802. Off 
the N. E. end of the Asses Fars, there is another group of islets called the White Rocks, 
which bound the S. W. side of the channel formed between them and the Lema Islands: 
there is said to be a passage betwixt the northernmost of the White Rocks, but it must be 
narrow, and ought not to be attempted unless from necessity; for some of the rocks are 
small, with the sea breaking high against them at times. The channel betwixt these rocks 
and the Lemas, is about a league wide, with 20 fathoms water in it, and very safe. 

TONG-HOU, bearing N.N.E. distant about 24 miles from the Little Ladrone, and j2¢s3'” 
North from the channel between the 2 Ladrones, is of moderate and unequal height, nearly 
2 miles long N. W. and S. E.: onthe N. E. part of this island, is a small cove into which the ve. 
Boddam ran when disabled; it is so small as not to be readily distinguished if you are passing 
at 2 or 3 miles from it entrance. . There is a sunken rock situated off the N. W. point of 
the cove, and when passing this part of the island, it will be avoided by keeping about ? of 
a mile offshore. Close off the West point of Tong-hou, and near the South point of Leung- 
neeb Island, there is a small round island, making the passage on each side of it very nar- 
row: the depth about 4 a mile off the North side of Tong-hou is 7 or 8 fathoms. 

The Boddam, after being disabled by the loss of her masts and rudder, during a Ty-foong, 
and having fixed temporary ones, was proceeding toward the river, when the pilot perceiving 
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another ‘T'y-foong coming on, ran her into Tong-hou Cove. She drew 21} feet water, and 
remained in perfect safety during a violent storm. ‘The cove is about 400 yards wide, with 
24 feet water in the entrance, 17 and 18 feet well inside, at low water spring tides, the bot- 
tom all soft mud. Here, a ship may lie with a kedge anchor, or be run into the mud with- 
out any risk, if she has none; the tide rises 9 feet, and it is high water about 64 hours on 
full and change of the moon: outside, the flood sets N. W. and the ebb S. E. pretty strong, 
but there is scarcely a drain in the cove. On each side, the land is steep from the water's 
edge, terminating in a valley at the head of the cove, where there is a sandy beach, and 
plantain trees. Good water may be got here, also beef, fish, poultry, and some fruit; being 
the chief rendezvous of the fishing boats in bad weather, or a place of refuge from the La- 
drones, it is protected by a fort on the N. W. point of the entrance. The rocks that lie 
along the N. W. side of the cove, have 12 feet mud within 3 or 4 yards of them. 

In steering for the entrance of this cove, a sunken rock must have a birth, which lies in 
about 6 fathoms water, and 14 cable’s length to the N. Eastward of the Fort Point; when 
the head of the cove bears 8S. W. by W., the rock will be left to the N. Westward. Having 
brought the cove fairly open, bearing S. W. by W., steer for the point on the S. E. side of the 
entrance, and pass it within 4 a cable’s length, for the N. W. point where the Fort is built, 
is encompassed by rocks. ‘There is also a reef of rocks, about 2 or 3 cables’ lengths to the 
S. E. of the entrance of the cove, which stretch out between 1 and 2 cables’ lengths from the 
S. E. part of the island; these are mostly all in sight at high water, consequently easily 
avoided, by steering from the offing directly for the S. E. point of the, entrance, as directed 
above. 

From the entrance of Tong-hou Cove, I-chow and Samoan Islands are in 1 bearing E. 
13°N. to E.7°N., Lin-ting from E.10°N. to E.15°N., Lantoa Peak N.40° E., Lintin 
Peak N. 123° E., Sam-cock N. 2° W. to N. 8° W., Ty-lock-chow N. 11° W. to N. 174° W., 
Macao N. 40° W. distant 5 or 6 leagues. 


PAK-LEAK-LOW, N.E. by N. of the Grand Ladrone about 14 mile, is of irregular 
shape, and on the southern side, the hills are much covered by black rocks; on the East 
side of this island, and fronting a small island named Hoa-ock-chow, there is a cove in which 
the fishing boats find shelter; on the northern side, are some small indentures or bays, in 
which fresh water may be procured; and near to the N. E. point of the island, there is a 
rocky islet on which the fishermen have a hut and a fishing stage erected. On the N. E. 
point of the island, stands a remarkable mount or hill, which is visible from Macao nearly 
on with Cabaretta Point. To the southward between Pak-leak-low and the Grand Ladrone, 
the depth is 15 fathoms, and the channel between it and Tong-hou Island is nearly 44 miles 
broad, with 10 fathoms between the 2 points, shoaling to 74 as you proceed to the north- 
ward: from 7 fathoms about ~ of a mile off the North side of the island, you will increase 
the depth toward the shore to 12 or 13 fathoms, and near the small islet which is off the 
N.E. point, you will have 15 fathoms water to the northward and eastward. 


HOA-OCK-CHOW, is a small island, situated about ? of a mile from the East side of 
Pak-leak-low, with 15 and 16 fathoms water round it. 

To the eastward 14 mile from the small rocky islet that lies off the N. E. point of Pak- 
leak-low, there is a small island, and close to the eastward of this, another, which is larger ; 
and off the 8. E. point of the latter there is a high rocky islet: the largest of the group, 
CHOOK-CHOW, forms a small bay on its North side; there are 15 fathoms water be- 
tween Hoa-ock-chow and the western island, and 11 and 12 to the northward of the group; 
from the N. E. point of Chook-chow, Macao Town bears N. 58° W. distant 193 miles, and 
on a clear day, may be distinguished just clear of Cabaretta Point: from the East point of 
Chook-chow, the small and southernmost islet er rock, Man-mee-chow, bears S. 28° E. dis- 
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tant 124 miles; the white ruck that is in the channel between the Lemas and Asses Ears 
bears S.72° E. distant 13 miles; and the peak of the western I-chow Island N. 602° E. 


distant 43 miles. 


TWO HIGH WHITE ROCKS, separated 4 a mile, the southern 1 is in lat. 22° 4! 40° two white 
N. from which the following bearings and distances were obtained, N. E. point of Chook-*°** . 
chow S. 253° E. distant 43 miles, peak or highest part of Tailo-chow N.73° W. distant near 
6 miles, North point of Leung-neeb Island, S. 80° W. distant 6 miles, southern part of eas- 
tern Chi-chow Island N. 633° E. distant 54 miles, western I-chow Island, S. 723° E. distant 
6 miles. About 1500 yards to the S. E. of the Southern Rock, there isa SMALL BLACK guen roe. 
ROCK, only visible at low spring tides, having 10 fathoms water close around ; and between 
the 2 high rocks, but a little more westerly, there is a smaller one above water ; the depth 
near these rocks on the East side is 9 or 10 fathoms, on the western and northern sides 8 
fathoms. If coming from the South east between Chook-chow and I-chow, you will avoid 
these rocks in the night, by keeping about a mile or two off Chook-chow; but in fine wea- 
ther, you will see the rocks time enough to go clear of them. In the space between Chook- 
chow and the rocks, the soundings are from 10 to 13 fathoms, deepest near the former, and 
between them and the South end of Laff-sammee (which is distant 23 miles) there are 8 and 


9 fathoms water. 


I-CHOW, the eastern or largest island, is in lat. 22° 3’ N. lon. 113° 54’ 45" E., thé smaller 6... site o 
{ being separated from the West side of the former, by a very narrow channel, which you 
can only distinguish when to the southward of them ; the depth on the southern side of these 
islands is 15 fathoms, and on the North and East sides 12 and 13 fathoms, on the West 
side 8 or 9 fathoms. The peaked or highest part of the eastern island bears N. 49° 18’ W. 
distant 10 miles from the white rock which is in the chamnel to the northward of the Asses 
Ears. To the N.N. E. distant 14 mile from the northern part of the eastern I-chow, there - 
is situated a smadl rocky islet, with 12 and 13 fathoms water ata short distance from the 
rocks that are round it. SAM-MOON, N. W. end, is situated 14, mile to the eastward of 5,,,moon 
the above rocky islet, which are a group of 3 small islands extending about 34 miles in. a 1 
N. W. and S. E. direction, with narrow passages between them; near the N. W. end, there 
are 2 peaked islets, and on the northern side, between the eastern and middle islands, there 
is another high rocky islet, with a bed of rocks lying to the southward of it; the South end of — 
the eastern island, is the highest part of them, and forms a round mount. These islands are 
to the N. W. of, and directly fronting the channel which is to the southward of the Lemas. - 
You may pass to the southward of them, or to the northward between them and Linting 


Island, in 12 fathoms water. 
LIN-TING, or LING-TING ISLAND, in lat. 22°6’N. lon. 114° 130° E. bearing 6... sare of 

N. 80° 29’ W. distant 1532 miles from the North end of the Lema Island, is of rugged ap- Listing Ie 

pearance, about 13 mile in diameter, rising to a peak about its centre ; the dangers near this 

island (already mentioned) are 2 rocks above water, about 7 of a mile to the eastward of the 

N. E. point ; they bear N. by E. and S. by W. of each other 3 mile, with 13 fathoms water 


near, but foul ground between them. 


Po 


NEEDLE ROCKS, are 2 in number, situated within a few yards of each other, bearing weeie 
S. 41° W. from the low rocky N. W. extreme of Linting Island, and are so sharp, that it is *““* 
difficult to keep the lead fixed on their points ; at low spring tides there is about 6 feet water 
on them, at which time with a swell, may probably shew either breakers or a rippling. His 
Majesty’s ship Doris, having got on these rocks, and reported their distance to be 4 a mile 
off the shore, induced Lieutenant Ross to examine them; and from the outer rocks, he found ~ 
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the most southern extreme of the Lemas was just shut in behind the S. W. point of Linting, 
and the highest part of Lamma a very little way over the low N. W. point; the distance 
carefully measured, was 14 tenth of a mile, or 14 cable’s leagth from the low N. W. 
point of Linting, and there are 10 fathoms water close round the rocks. A ship will avoid 
them when passing round Linting to the westward, by keeping the southern.extreme of the 
Lemas a little open of the S. W. of Linting, and do not go within 4 a mile of the low rocky 
point of the latter. From the North point of Linting Island, the South point of Lamma 
Island bears N.45° E. distant 52 miles, and the East entrance of the Lantoa passage W. 
by N. distant about 8 miles: the depth close to the North point of Linting are 18 or 19 fa- 
thoms, decreasing to 14 and 15 about 1 mile distant, and to the South and West of the is- 
land, there are 10, 11, and 12 fathoms water on a soft bottom; in the night, when passing 
this island to the northward, it 1s advisable to keep 1 or 2 miles off, on account of 2 rocks, 


the northern 1 of which bears from the brow of Linting North point N. 74° E., and the sou- 
thern 1, E. 2° 9S. | 


CHUNG-CHOW, distant 5 miles N. by W. from Linting Island, and situated near the 
S. E. part of Lantoa, is rather high on the North and South sides, and by having a bay on 
the East and West sides, the island is low and narrow in the middle; in this low part there 
was a considerable village, where a number of boat-builders resided, to make or repair fishing 
boats, which the pirates destroyed, with its inhabitants: nearly } a mile to the East of the 
eastern point of the island, lies a small rock, covered at times, the depth nearest to it, 7 or 8 
fathoms. In an easterly gale, a small ship, by running round to the westward of Chung- 
chow, and anchoring in the western bay, in 3} fathoms, will be well sheltered: there is no 
danger in passing the South point of this island, there being 8 fathoins water close along the 
shore, and 5 and 6 near the western part. Fresh water may be procured at the western bay. 

From Chung-chow to the northward, and situated a short distance from the Lantoa shore, 
there are several small islands, with some rocks above water; the channels between which 
and the Lantoa shore, are narrow, shoal, and unfit for ships. 


LAMMA ISLAND, the S. W. point, in lat. 22° 1110’ N. and 5{ miles to the N. E. of 
Linting Island, is of rocky appearance; from this point, the land runs in a N. E. direction 
about 33 miles, and is higher hereabout than on any other part of the island. The middle 
of Lamma, is narrowed by a deep cove on its N. E. side, and a bay on the S. W., so that, 
between them, the land is not more than a 3 mile broad. The North end of the island, 13 
in lat.22°15'’N. and not more than a mile distant from Hong-Kong. From the S. W. 
point, along the western shore, the land forms a bay to a low projecting point, situated 
about 24 miles to the N. N. W., and from this last point about 14 mile to the N. E. there 
is another point, off which lie some Rocks under water 3 a mile off shore ; between these 2 
points, some houses, and cultivation are seen in the little bays. The point off which the 
rocks are situated, is of rocky appearance, rather bluff, with houses in the bays to the south- 
ward of it and the low North point of the Island, extending to the N. E. of it. 

The S. E. point of Lamma Island is remarkable, from its being a small round hummock, 
of a bright green appearance on the top, and very rocky near the water’s edge ; this part of 
island, as far as the N. E. point, is rocky close to the shore, with 13 or 14 fathams water 

a mile off. | 

On the N. E. side of Lamma Island, a little way to the westward of its N. E. pot, there 
is a cove about 14 mile deep and 2 of a mile wide, the bottom of which is rocky; but 
a ship may go into 6 or 7 fathoms water about 3 of a mile in, and ride in security, being 
land locked. There is an island situated near 2 miles from the N. E. point, close to the 
western point of the cove, and the channel between this island and Hong-Kong is 1 mile 


wide. You may anchor in a good situation between the island and the North point of 
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Lamma, in 7 or 8 fathoms water, and be sheltered from all winds: and the few inhabitants 
of this island were very civil, when Lieutenant Ross visited their habitations. On the North 
point of the island, there isa hut and a winch erected by the fishermen, who will dispose of 
fish at times. 

In the channel between Lamma Island and the southern side of Hong-Kong, the depth of 
water is 17 fathoms in mid-channel, having no dangers in it but what may be seen, namely, 
a rock and a small island above water, lying close to the mouth of a cove situated on Hong- 
Kong. 

On the western side of Lamma, between it and the islands situated off the East side of 
Lantoa, the depth is generally 5 fathoms on a mud bottom, and when coming from between 
Lamma and Hong-Kong, you will decrease very rapidly to 54 fathoms after passing round 


the North point of the former. 


HONG-KONG ISLAND, the N. W. point, in lat.22°17’N. bears from the North rongxens 
point of Lamma nearly North, distant 2 miles; a short distance N. W. of the point, there tiers sce. 


are 2 small islands of green appearance, the westernmost of which is highest; and 12 mile 
farther to the westward of this last mentioned island, there is another high green island named 
Cow-ee-chow, forming between them the Cow-ee- Passage, having in it 10 and 12 fathoms 


water. 


southern point of Hong-Kong Island; between this point and the N. W. end of the island, 
there are several small bays, all of which are safe for small ships, but would seldom be re- 
sorted to, when there are much better places of shelter near them. About 1 mile to the 
E.N.E. of the N.E. point of Lamma, there is a small, but high island, of bright green 
appearance, between which, you will have 13 and 15 fathoms water, and 20 fathoms very 
close to the eastward of Lamma pvint: in the small bays of Hong-Kong, northward of the 
green island, the depth is generally 7 or 8 fathoms, and fresh water may be procured at the 
beaches. 

About I mile N. E. by E. of the North point of Lamma Island, and near the western 
point of a deep cove on Hong-Kong, there is a cascade of very good water, convenient to be 
obtained: a short way to the S. Lk. of the cascade, directly opposite to the mouth or entrance 
into the cove, Lo-chow, a small rocky island, is situated, and a bed of dry rocks near it: to 
the S. E. of the island, the depth near it and the rocks is 12 or 13 fathoms; and the cove, 
in which you have 7 and 8 fathoms water, may be useful to careen in. About the southern 
side of Hong-Kong Island, a ship could procure very clean and good shingle ballast ; and no 
doubt the fishermen might be engaged to bring it off to her, so as to ballast her in 1 or 2 days. 


TYTAM HARBOUR, or BAY, called also HONG-KONG HARBOUR, the S. W. 7y4a8e 


point bears N. 64° E. from the North point of Linting distant 11 miles, and is 14 mile to the 
N. N. W. of the dry rock situated off the western side of Lo-chow Island ; the point is high 
and bluff with 13 or 14 fathoms water near it: from this point, the land to the westward 
runs in a northerly direction, and forms a-small bay in which there is a town, or village, 
- named Tytam. The harbour is to the eastward of the point, from which the land stretches 
nearly North ~ of a mile to a small sandy beach, with a Rocky Islet fronting the beach; 
from this islet, the land forms a round projecting point of the harbour about # of a mile to the 
northward of the islet, when a bay, with a sandy beach, forms tbe western side of the har- 
bour, where you may obtain fresh water and be at a short distance from the village Tytam. 
The eastern side of Tytam Harbour, is formed by the S. E. point of Hong-Kong Island, off 
which there are 2 green hummocks or islets, about 14 mile to the northward of Lo-chow Is- 
land. ‘The harbour is a mile wide, the eastern shore trends N. by W. about 2 miles, and 
terminates the head of the harbour in the form of 2 coves, of which, the 1 to the N. W. is 


The S. W. point of Tytam Bay, in lat. 22° 192’ N. and lon. 114° 12/40" E. is the most Ge, 
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shoal and rocky ; and here is a rivulet of fresh water, inconvenient to be procured when the 
tide is low. Tytam harbour, is free of danger, and the depth 1s 6 or 7 fathoins well in. 

If you are to the eastward of Waglan with the wind from eastward, and wish to proceed 
to Tytam Harbour, you may either pass to the northward of Waglan, Soon-koo, and Lo- 
chow Islands, through the Sing-shee-moon Passage, or to the southward of these islands 
inta the Lema Channel, then round the dry rocks that lie to the westward of Lo-chow. 
But the passage to the northward of the islands, being the shortest route, is preferable, and 
after opening the harbour, you may haul to the northward in what birth you think proper; 
whereas, by going round to the southward, if the wind be northerly, it is very probable you 
may have to turn in. If you adopt the Sing-shee-moon Passage, pass Waglan and Soon-koo 
at about $ or # of a mile to the northward, and steer for the channel, which you will per- 
ceive to the westward, formed by the high island of Lo-chow to the southward, and the 2 
green islets off the S. E, point of Hong-Kong to the northward : in this track you will carry 
17 and 16 fathoms from Waglan, and by keeping in mid-channel, will have 27 and 30 fa- 
thoms water, deepening as you near J.o-chow, and shoaling to 12 or 13 fathoms as you near 
the islets; you will decrease the depth very fast to 10 or 11 fathoms when about 1 or 14 
mile to the westward of the @ islets, and will then have the harbour open to the northward 
of you, and may steer up the middle of it. In a large ship, anchor in7 or 64 fathoms, about 
1 mile to the N.N. E. of the small rocky islet, which you will see on the western shore: in 
this situation, you will be well sheltered from all winds, except what may come from South, 
which cannot affect you much, as the islands and rocks contiguous to the entrance, prevent 
any swell from rolling in. This harbour would be very useful to a ship, in the event of her 
being near Waglan at the close of the day, with the probability of a dark and tempestuous 
night; by running in here, she will at any rate be snug, even if a ty-foong should happen 
during the night.* 

There is very little tide in the harbour, and like all the places hereabout, it is difficult to 
fix the time of high water, owing to the variety of channels, and the wind greatly influencing 
the tides; but its rise and fall is about 7 or 8 feet on spring tides, and on the neap not above 
3 or 4 feet. A short distance to the eastward of the S. W. point of the harbour, there is a 
small sand bank, with 7 fathoms water on it, and 10 or 1] all round. A ship can procure 
very good shingle ballast in this harbour. The eastern shore is very rocky near the water 
side, but the rocks do not project far from it. The depth between the S. West point of the 
harbour, and the large rocks off Lo-chow Island, varies from 13 fathoms off the former, to — 
21 near the latter; the ebb tide sets through between Lo-chow and Hong-Kong to the 
eastward. | 


NORTHERN SIDE OF THE LEMA CHANNEL, is formed by the following 


islands: Pootoy, bearing from the N. E. end of Great Lema Island N. N. W., distant about 


Lema Chan- 
nel. 


6 miles, being the southern 1 of the group which forms the northern part of the channel, 
through which ships endeavour to pass when coming from the East, toward Macao ; it is of 
moderate height, the appearance in general barren, there being only a small quantity of 
brushwood in the vallies. About the western part of the island, there is a cove for boats, 
with a small rocky islet. Near the entrance of the Lema Channel, the depth of water 
between Pootoy and the North end of the Lemas, is 16 and 17 fathoms, increasing to 18 


nearest to the latter: during the S. W. or westerly winds, a ship will sometimes find it very 


difficult to enter this passage from the eastward, by turning through, as there is generally a 
set from West to East, occasioned by the ebb coming from the westward out of the numerous 


* The Lady Washington, American ship, moored in this harbour, about 25 years ago, when she filled up her 
water, and procured some hogs, poultry, and fish. It was explored in 1760 by Felis Mendoza, who makes the 
entrance to stretch North, with 12 fathoms water in it, and from 10 to 8 fathoms inside. 
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channels, and the flood coming in from South West; if it blow strong at S. W., the velocity 
of the current is about 14 knot per hour to the eastward, only slacking a little when it ought 
to change its direction. A short way to the N. Westward of Pootoy, and West of Lo-chow ?*y Rocks 
4a mile, there are some large rocks well above water, having no hidden dangers near them ; 


and Tytam Harbour, is North of these rocks. 


LO-CHOW, separated by a narrow channel, and lying to the northward of Pootoy, is a Le+how. 
high island flattened at the top, very steep all round, and about the N. Western brow of it, 
there is a small peak with a few large and remarkable rocks on it; this fronts ‘T'ytam Harbour, 
which is situated on Hong-Kong, at a short distance to the northward. SOON-KOO, 5i- soon too. 
tuated to the N. E. of Pootoy, and about East 14 mile from Lo-chow, is asmall, but high » 
island, rising to a peak near the centre; and near the north western part of it, there are 
some rocks well above water. WAGLAN, in lat. 22°11/44"N., lon. 114° 17/50" E., wagian. 
bearing N. 4°24’ W. from the N. E. end of the Lemas, distant 6? miles, and East from 
Soonkoo Island nearly 1 mile, is a small, but remarkably barren rocky islet, which is the 
eastern island of this group, having 16 and 17 fathoms water at a simuall distance round it 


to the eastward. 


SINGSHEE-MOON,,® is the channel formed between the North part of Lo-chow Island singsee 
and the S. E. point of Hong-Kong, and although narrow, is perfectly safe, the depth near” 
the 2 green hummocks being 13 or 15 fathoms, deepening to 27 fathoms in mid-channel, 


and 35 fathoins close to the North part of Lo-chow. 


and 1 small island, extending in an E. N. E. tema 


LEMA ISLANDS,f consist of 3 large, : 
' and W.S. W. direction 124 miles ; the largest island, called the Great Lema by Europeans, ene 
but TAM-QUOON-TOW, by the Chinese, its N. E. end is in lat. 22° 4/45" N., lon. 114° Geo site ot 
18’ 30" E., being 354 miles East of the Grand Ladrone; this island is 6 miles long, and 14 tw." 
broad, of moderate* height and undulating appearance, separated from the middle 1 named 


Ya-chow, by a narrow channel nearly 7 of a mile broad, in which there are 18 and 19 


fathoms water. 


YA-CHOW, is the middle or highest Lema Island, and from most situations, appears flat vachow. 
on the top; close to its N. W. part there is a small rocky islet, which is distinctly seen when 


you are to the eastward, abreast of the passage named Yat-moon. 


EEE-CHOW, is the third or southern of the large islands, separated from Ya-chow by tee-chow. 
a narrow channel named Eee-moon, having 29 fathoms water m it. Eee-chow, forms more 
of a peak than either of the other 2, and has a point projecting to the westward with a hum- 
mock on it; and to the southward of this point, there is a Small but High Island, having a 
narrow channel between it and the South point of Eee-moon; this small island forms the 
northern side of the channel which is between the Lemas and Hy-poong, on which the peak 


named Asses Ears is situated. The small island may be considered as the Southernmost 


Lema Island, and is in lat. 21° 58/40" N., lon. 114°7' 25" East. The southern sides of the Geo, site of 


Lema Islands, are all steep and rocky, not affording a single bay even for a boat to take 
shelter in, and have 22 or 23 fathoms about 13 mile off them. On the northern sides of the . 
islands, the depth is generally 15 or 16 fathoms close to the shore. Ships in the N. E. mon- 
soon should endeavour to pass between the North end of these islands and Pootoy, which is 


* Moon, in Chinese, signifies a gateway, pass, or entrance. 
+ These are the outermost islands of the great archipelago that fronts the entrance of Canton River, as the 
coast and islands inside of the Great Lema, trend northward, forming a deep concavity about N. by E. from the 


East end of that island. 
Oo 
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to the northward of it; the North end when viewed from the E. N. E. forms a small peaked 
hummock. Notwithstanding these islands appear to be so barren, there are a few men 
residing on them, to prepare charcoal from the small quantities of brushwood foand between 
the rocks, which they send to Macao for sale. Fresh water may be obtained along the 
North side of the longest island, at several places. Just to the westward of the North point, 
in a little cove, there is a Chinese place of worship, and about this part the Compradore’s 
boats await ships after the end of August, when the easterly winds set in. The 2 passages 
named Yat-moon, and Eee-moon, should not be used unless in a case of emergency, or when 
the wind blows directly through, as they are narrow with deep water, and have generally a 
strong current running through them. Yat-moon, is the ‘widest, and of moderate depth. 


From the North end of the Lemas, Pedra Branco bears N.71°58' E., distant 48 miles, 


Lema 
Channels 


Directions 
for entering 
it; 


and how te 
act in storiny 
weather. 


and the island on the West side of the Pratas Shoal bears 8. 44°20’ E., distant 114 miles : 
from the northern side of the Lema Passage, your course is about West to pass to the north 
ward of Lin-ting Island, when bound toward the Lantoa Passage. 


LEMA CHANNEL, formed by the Great Lema on the South side, and on the North 
side by Pootoy Group, as mentioned above, is about 2 leagues wide and very safe, with 
generally from 17 to 19 fathoms regular soundings, and soft bottom. This channel should, 
if possible, be always adopted by ships bound to Canton River in the N. E. monsoon, to 
effect which, they ought to make the Great Lema bearing well to the westward. If the wea- 
ther be thick, and the wind blow strong at East or S. Eastward, it may be proper to heave 
to, when land cannot be discerned above 1 or 2 leagues,* and keep in 19 to 20 fathoms, as 
near as possible, which are the depths close to the East point of the Great Lema, and at the 
entrance of the channel generally 18 fathoms. If the severity of the weather, do not permit 
you to enter the channel, shoal not under 25 or 26 fathoms, and in these depths, you will 
drift clear outside of al] the islands. 

If, however, a ship should happen to be near the entrance of the Lema Channel in the 
evening, and from the falling of the mercury in the barometer, or by the appearance of the 
weather, a Ty-foong be apprehended, she should run immediately for shelter into Tytam 
Harbour, or into the Ta thong-moon Passage, or else into the channel between Lamma and 
Hong-kong Islands, as may be most convenient; in either of which, she will be completely 
secured from a tempest, if she gain anchcrage before night in 1 of these havens. 

After August, it seems advisable to steer for the Lema Channel, unless you carry a strong 
S. W. or southerly gale, close up to the islands ; in this case, you may steer direct for the 
Grand Ladrone, and proceed through the Great Western Channel for Macao Road; but 
with easterly, or variable winds, the Lema Channel is preferable. Here, the risk of being 
horsed to the westward by the freshes setting out of the western channel, is avoided, and a 
northerly wind will carry you to Macao Road; which is adverse, if bound in, by the western 
channel.T , 


* The Nautilus of Calcutta, about the 15th of September, 1802, made Pedro Branco, and after running well 
to the westwarl, hove to in the night, keeping in from 18 to 14 fathoms. A strong easterly gale had prevailed in 
the night, which increased with thick weather at day-light, when unfortunately they found themselves close to 
the East side of one of the rocky islands to the northward of the Lema Channel, on which the ship struck, and 
s00n went to pieces. The only officer saved, (with some of the Lascars) by clinging to the rocks when thrown 
up by the sea, and scrambling farther up when the surges receded, gave me this account at Canton, immediately 

the catastrophe. | 

+ In the Anna, we carried a steady S. W. monsoon until within 4 leagues of the Grand Ladrone, on the 11th 
of September, 1798, had then faint variable breezes ; anchored in 5} fathoms a little above Potce on the 13th, 
this day being new moon, a gale commenced at northward, veered to East and S. E., where it blew very severe, 
brought in a tremendous sea.which broke over the ship, and washed 1 of the anchors from the bow. With 3 
anchors down, she drove about 3 miles, from off Potoe nearly close to Montanha, and parted 2 of the cables. 
before the gale moderated. The Carron, made the Great Lema, nearly at the same hour we did the Grand 


” 
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To sail through the Lema Channel toward Canton River, after having entered it, the Directions 
course is West to the Lantoa Passage, if you pass on the North side of Lin-ting, which is of throw that 
considerable height, terminating at the summit in a peak of regular conical form, and distant * 7" 
about 4 leagues to the W. N. W. of the western part of Great Lema., It may be passed on 
either side, as the wind requires, giving a birth to the Sunken Rocks off its N. W. point, 
and to those above water off the N. E. point already described, and you generally will have 
soundings from 15 to 12 fathoms; but the channel to the northward of the island, is pre- 
ferable, which in day-light, has no hidden danger, and you may work nearly from side 
to side. . 

Having passed on the North side of Lin-ting, at 14 or 2 miles distance, steer West for 
the Lantoa Passage, and conform to the directions given for sailing through it, in the early 
part of this section. 

After passing between Chi-chow and Achow, the water will deepen from 10 to 15, 16, and 
17 fathoms in mid-channel, near the islands which front the S. W. point of Lantoa, and 
there is 7 fathoms close to this point ; which, having rounded at a moderate distance, steer 
to the northward for Lintin, or to the westward for Macao Road, as circumstances require ; 


in the latter case, the depth will gradually decrease to 54 or 5 fathoms. 


SHIPS, which pass through the channel formed between the Lema Islands and the eases 


White Rocks to the N. E. of the Asses Ears, may steer to the northward for Lin-ting, and other chav- 
pass on the South side, betwixt it and the Sam-moon Islands, then proceed as if they had 
entered by the Lema Channel. Or they may pass on the South side of the Sam-moon 
Islands, and of I-chow the next to the westward, then to the N. W. direct for Laff-Sammee, 
leaving on the left side the small island Chuck-tu-an, which is surrounded by rocks. Having 
approached Laff-Sammee, they must keep within ~ or 1 mile of the West side of it, and 

the South part of Lueng-suitow, to avoid the 4 feet Needle Rock, situated between them and 
Sam-cock, already described; then, after passing between Lueng-suitow and Chung-chow, 


they may steer for Lintin, or for Macao Road. 


SHIPS which enter the channel formed betwixt the Grand Ladrone and the Gap Rock, 
or by the narrow passage between the latter and the Asses Ears, may steer to the northward, _ 
and proceed as last directed, ae South sides of I-chow and the islands opposite to 
Lantoa Point. ‘Or if bound into Macao Road, there is a more direct passage about a mile 
wide, with 15 fathoms water, between Pak-leak-low and Chook-chow, then on the North 
side of Tong-hou and Leung-neeb, and to the southward of Ty-lo-chow, which track lies 
nearly in a direct line toward the road. Pak-leak-low is the nearest large island to the Grand 
Ladrone on the N.E. side, and a little to the eastward of it, there isa small] island. Chook- 
chow, are 2 islands more to the eastward, situated between the former and I-chow; and 
although the channel is safe in the day time betwixt Chook-chow and Pak-leak-low, a rock 
to the N. E. of the latter, nearly level with the water’s edge, requires attention in passing. 
‘Lhe depths in this track are 14 to 12 fathoms, decreasing inside to 8 and 7, then gradually 
to 5 fathoms in Macao Road. On the North side of the Grand and Little Ladrone, there 
is a safe passage, with 15 to 10 fathoms between them and the islands to the northward, by 

iving a birth to the Sunken Rock that lies $ a mile from the North side of the Little La- 
dione but a ship adopting it, should pass round Potoe on the outside; although there are 6 
and 64 fathoms betwixt it and Woong-boo, the nearest island, it is not advisable for ships to 


go between them. 


Ladrone, and by entering the Lema Channel, the first of the gale coming from northward, enabled her to sail 
through the channel: and then changing to East and S. E., it carried her up to Lintin, where she rode in smooth 
water during the hardest part of the gale, whilst we in the Anna, were in danger of being driven on shore, 
Our Chinese pilot, completely lost his faculties, through fear. Had the ship parted from all the anchors, we 
could not have veered her head toward the river, on account of the strength of the wind. : 
Oo? ‘ | 
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DIRECTIONS for SAILING into the TY PA, also from 
MACAO ROAD to BOCCA-TIGRIS ; and from thence, 
into CANTON RIVER, to the SECOND BAR, 
and to WHAMPOA. 


cation re SHIPS abouttoenter CANTON RIVER, near the equinox in September, or at any other | 


tering Ca time when a Ty-foong is apprehended, should proceed well.up the river above Lintin, where 
they will be much safer during a storm, than in Macao Road. When passing Macao, an 
officer may be sent in the outside pilot’s boat, or in the compradore’s, or some other Chinese 
boat, to procure the river pilot, whilst the ship is proceeding upward. _ It is not safe to send 
the ship's boat ashore, unless she is near Macao in passing, and the wind fair for the boat to 
run in, because several boats have been driven out to sea and perished: the Ladrones have 
captured others which were sent to Macao for pilots ;* and the officers, or Europeans, who 
have the misfortune to fall into the hands of these pirates, are generally threatened with death 
until a heavy sum is paid for their ransom. Captain Funter, who was captured among the 
islands, in a brig returning from Manilla towards Macao, suffered a very cruel death under 
the hands of these outlawed barbarians ; and also Captain Churchman, his officers and crew, 
when the ship Ann was boarded by them in 1808. 


Directions IN MACAO ROAD, the water is shoal, generally from 3 and 3% fathoms at low tide 
ing in Macao ON the West side, to 44 or 5 fathoms close over to Sam-cock and the other islands that bound 
"the East side of the road: there is no danger of a ship striking on her anchor, as the bottom, 
consists of very soft loam or loose mud, the anchors immediately bury in it.- Large ships, 

to preserve a good depth of water, commonly anchor well over to the islands, with Macao 

Town bearing between W.by N. and W.N.W., distant 6 or 7 miles, which renders the 
communication with that place difficult and dangerous in blowing weather; nor do the pilots 

like to go so far off, if any of the Ladrones are in the neighbourhood. With Ko-ho Point 

bearing about S. by W. 3 W., and Macao Fort or the Town W. N. W., distant 4 or 5 miles, 

a large ship may anchor in 4% fathoms at low water, and be more conveniently situated for 
procuring a pilot. A ship drawing under 18 feet, may anchor with Macao Town on the 

same bearing, about 14 mile off the entrance of the Typa; into which she may run, if a gale 

is approaching. A small ship may anchor in the S. W. monsoon, in the mouth of the Typa, 

nearest to the South point, where she will have 3 or 31 fathoms at low water; and a little 

within the islet Kaow, which lies on the North side of Ko-ho Point, fresh water may be got 

at several places. In the N. E. monsoon, she may anchor close over to the northern shore, 

abreast of a sandy beach, between the Nine Islands and Macao Town, in 3 or 33 fathoms at 

low tide; here, she will generally have smooth water, and an easy communication with 


the shore. 


Directions © TY PA ENTRANCE, in lat. 22° 8’ N., is formed between @ high islands: that on the 
into the South side called Apomee or Ko-ho, is separated from the N. E. point of Montanha by a 
aes narrow gut with 20 feet water in it, decreasing to 9 or 10 feet, farther in toward the Typa. 
The island on the North side, is called Typa Cabrado, or Cabaretta, and by the Chinese Kai- 
kong : the rocky East point of this island is called Cabaretta Point ; and the East point of the 


outer island, Ko-ho or Cow-ow Point, bears from Potoe Island N. 193° W., distant 6} miles. 


* One of these, belonging to the Marquis of Ely, with the tourth officer and twelve men, fell into the hands of 
_ the Ladrones, in 1809, and were ransomed for 7000 Spanish dollars, : | 
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Ships coming into, or going out of the Typa, should weigh at half flood, if circumstances 
admit. In coming in, steer for the North point of Ko-ho, and pass pretty close to it, the 
deepest water being on this side of the entrance; continue to steer along until the Peak of 
Sy-lock is on with the North point of Ko-ho. This mark preserved, or the North point of 
Sy-lock kept just in sight, bearing about E. 13°S. leads in the deepest water ; and when the 
East end of the middle hill of Kai-kong opens to the westward of a rocky mount tHat forms 
the S. W. point of the same island, you may haul gradually to the northward, and anchor 
near the West point of Kai-kong, with the South point of Sy-lock open of the North point 
of Ko-ho. Here, the depth is from 34 to 4 fathoms at low water, where ships are sheltered 
from all winds, by the high land around ; the.decpest water is near the West point of Kai- 
kong, for the bay opposite, forined at the East end of the island Mackkareera, is shoal. 
The watering cuve is at the West part of this bay, and from the North point, a reef of rocks 
projects near 4 mile to the eastward ; a ship ought not to go so far northward, as to approach 
this reef. In the middle and eastern parts of the Typa, the water is not so deep in the fair 
channel leading to the anchorage, for there, the depths are only 14 and 15 feet at low water ; 
but a ship can receive no injury by grounding, the bottom being remarkably soft. It is high 
water in the Typa at 10 hours on full and change of the moon; the tide rises about 7 feet, 
and runs at the rate of 13 and 2 miles an hour, when not influenced by the winds. The 
ebb runs out of the mouth of the Typa, but it sets across the entrance if you are outside of 
the points. There is only a few minutes of variation here at present, and it is difficult to 


say whether it is easterly or westerly. 


MACAO TOWN or city) called Ou-moon by the Chinese, is situated in lat. 22° 103! 
N., lon. 113° 32’ E., or 18 miles East of Canton by chronometers, and 12 miles West of 
Grand Ladrone. There are several forts on the hills around the town, which is irregularly 
built on a high peninsula that terminates the island of Macao to the southward, being joined 
to it by a narrow isthmus to the northward of the town. 

This healthy and pleasant settlement, the only 1 possessed by Europeans within the limits 
of the Chinese empire, is completely under the jurisdiction of the viceroy of Canton : although 
the Portuguese are permitted to retain the xemznad government of the town, it is dependant 
on the Chinese for provisions, and every necessary of life. The river pilots are procured 
here, who each receive a chop from the residing mandarin, to deliver to the officer stationed 
at the fort in Bocca-tigris, describing the force of the ship, and to what nation she belongs. 


MACAO HARBOUR, formed between the peninsula and the large island Twee-lien- tne nartour, 


shan to the westward. is narrow at the entrance, but has 21 and 20 feet at low water close 
to Fort St. Jago, which is situated on the East point; and from hence, along the eastern 
shore to the town, the depths continue nearly the same. 

A ship proceeding to the harbour, must pass through the Typa, there being 13 feet at low 
water in the fair track between the Typa and the entrance of the harbour; but only 12 and 
11 feet in the Jarge space betwixt Kai-kong and Macao. The channel lies in a direct line 
from the anchorage in the Typa to the harbour’s entrance, and to avoid Pedro-meo, (a sunken 
rock about } mile to the eastward of the N. E. pomt of Mackkareera,) the N. E. point of 
Montanha must be kept open to the eastward of Mackkareera ; or in passing it, keep rather 
more than mid-channel toward Kai-kong. From hence, steer direct for the entrance of the 
harbour, there being no other danger except Pan-lung-shee, a rock on the East side of the 
channel, from which the outer point of Great Mal-low-chow bears W. 16°S., and the point 
of Fort St. Jago N.41°W., distant about $ a mile. Great Mal-low-chow, is the outermost 
of 2 high islets, situated to the S. W. of the harbour’s entrance. The N. E. point of Mon- 
tanha on with the East point of Mackkareera, leads clear to the westward of Pan-lung-shee, 
and a ship will not be too near it, if she do not get to the eastward of a line drawn from the 


Geo. site of 
Macao Tuwn, 
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West point of Kai-kong to Fort St. Jago point. This point should be rounded pretty close, 
in entering the harbour, and the eastern shore kept nearly a-board, to the anchorage abreast of 
the town. By obtaining permission from the governor, a disabled ship may be hove down 
and repaired in this harbour, and in such case, a pilot will be granted to bring her from the 
road, or from the Typa, to the harbour; but any navigator by adhering to the preceding 
directions, or being in possession of Captain P. Heywood’s excellent plan of this place, pub- 
lished by Laurie and Whittle in 1809, may run safely into the Typa without a pilot. 


xinetsiand. COW-CHOW, or NINE ISLANDS, bearing from Potoe N.24° W. distant 12} 
miles, and situated near the western shore, about 4 miles to the N. Eastward of Macao, are 
a group of islets near each other; the outermost bearing N.57° E. from the Church Sen- 
hora de Penhos at Macao, has 4 fathoms at low water close to; and S. W. from this islet 
about # of a mile, there is a rock always visible, not in the way of ships. 

From Macao to Lankeet, the western side of the channel generally consists of a mud bank, 
on which the depths gradually decrease; and they increase quickly in standing from thence 
to the East side of the channel. 

ibeocta In Macao Road, and between it and Lintin, the tides are frequently irregular, setting 

ander des. in a different direction at the surface to what they do underneath, by which ships are ren- 
dered ungovernable in light breezes. The ebb is stronger, and continues longer than the 
flood; the freshes often running out below, when a flood tide at the surface, is setting into 
the river. 


Directionsfor DJEPARTING from Macao Road, with a leading wind, a ship may weigh with the ebb 
Mice Rea tide, if she can haul well over to the N. Eastward for Lintin; for in such case, the tide will 
BocewTigris. aCt Upon her larboard bow, and keep her off from the western shore ; whereas, with an eas- 
— terly wind, the flood is hable to horse a ship into shoal water, near that shore. With a fair 
wind, steer N. Eastward for Lintin; if it is night, from 443 to 5 fathoms are good soundings ; 
for at low water spring tides, greater depths ought not to be expécted, until several leagues 
to the N. Eastward of Macao Road. In turning up with a northerly wind, and flood tide, 
tack from the West side of the channel in 44 or 4 fathoms, according to the size of the ship, 
the lead being a safe guide all along the western shore. ‘The islands to the eastward of the 
road, may be approached close, having 5 fathoms near them, and when past Chung-chow, 
which is the northernmost of these islands, the depths increase to 9 and 10 fathoms on the 
East side of the channel, toward Lantoa. Working from hence to Lintin in the night, stand 
to 44 fathoms in the West part of the channel, and do not deepen above 7 or 7#f atho.ns to 
the eastward. Here, the tides become stronger as a ship proceeds upward. 


ee LINTIN ISLAND, situated on the East side of the channel, is of considerable size, 
and ‘and terminates at the summit in a high conical peak, which is in lat. 22° 244’N. and 44 
miles East of the Grand Ladrone, bearing N. E. from the outermost of the Nine Islands, 
the epittothe Gistant nearly 5 leagues. From the South end of Lintin, a narrow spit of sand extends 
ronthwerts about 44 miles to the southward, having only 3 fathoms on it, and less water in some places; 
it is steep to, on the West side, having 10 fathoms near to it, 7 fathoms touching its verge, 
then 3 fathoms upon it, and the water suddenly deepens on the East side to 8 or 9 fathoms. 
pow itisto When Lintin is approached withia 5 miles, to avoid this spit a ship ought not to stand so 
beavouies far to the eastward as to bring the peak to bear N. 4 E., and she should tack immediately 
after deepening to 9 or 10 fathoms; but in the night, she ought not to deepen toward it 
above 7, or at most 8 fathoms. With Lintin Peak bearing N.1E., and Chung-chow . 
S. S. W. there is 7 fathoms on its western edge. Lantoa Peak S. E. byS., is a crossing 

bearing over its southern extremity, in 5 fathoms water. 
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The anchorage at Lintin, is in 10 or 12 fathoms, about 14 mile off the sandy beach on 
the S. W. side; under 10 fathoms, the water shoals very quick to the shore. Fresh water is 
procured at the eastern extremity of the beach, and at times, a few bullocks and vegetables 
may be procured from the inhabitants of the-village. It is high water at 12 hours on full 
and change of the moon; the tide rises 7 or 8 feet, runs nearly North and South, and the ebb 
in the freshes, sometimes sets at the rate of 54 or 6 miles per hour. In the N. E. monsoon, 
the neap tides are very irregular, sometimes only 1 flood perceptible during 24 hours, with 
a very small rise when the other flood should prevail. Off the West end of the island, there 
are 14 and 15 fathoms water; round on the North side, there is not more than 24 or 3 


fathoms. 


KEE-OW POINT, about 7 miles W. by N. from Lintin, named from a large village a ke-~ 


little way to the westward, is the termination of the western shore; the land from thence 
taking a westerly direction, a large open space is formed between it and Lankeet. There is 
about $ way between Lintin and Kee-ow Point, a mud bank with 2% and 3 fathoms on it at 
low water, having to the westward betwixt it and that point, 4 and 44 fathoms. 


LINTIN SAND), (called Lintin Bar by the pilots) is a long narrow sand bank, the sou- Liatin sane. 


thern extremity, bearing N. 70° W. from Fan-shee-ak, and N. N. W. 3 W. from Lintin Peak, 
distant about 5 miles from the North end of that island. It extends ina N.N. W. direc- 
tion nearly 8 miles, bounding the East side of the channel, with the deepest water near it on 
the West side; and to the eastward of it, there is from 4 to 5 fathoms. It is not a i mile 
in breadth, having 24 fathoms on the middle and southern parts, and only 2 fathoms at low 
water toward its northern extremity, with Sampan-chow just open to the westward of Anung- 
hoy Point. About 44 miles from Lintin, bearing N. 14° E. from the peak, there are 2 rocky 
islets, the easternmost of which called Fan-shee-ak, is the largest: when these rocks are in a- 
line bearing S. 70° E., the southern extremity of Lintin Sand is on the same bearing. The 
East side of the channel, between the extremity of the sand and the North end of Lintin, is 


bounded by mud banks, with 3 and 33 fathoms on them at low. water. 


BEING abreast of Lintin with a fair wind, run up in soundings from 5 to 63 fathoms : Te 
with a westerly wind, borrow on the West side of the channel; if it is easterly, keep in 6 to chauzel. 


63 fathoms with the flood tide. Ships may with safety, proceed 3 or 4 leagues above Lintin, 
even in the night with a working wind, the lead being a certain guide, by tacking from the 
West side of the channel in 44 fathoms, and from the East side in 63 fathoms; but after 
being about 2 or 24 leagues to the northward of Lintjn, they ought to tack in 54 fathoms 
from the East side of the channel, for the deepest water is near the edge of Lintin Sand, and 
and 1f a ship begin to shoal on its verge to 5 fathoms, she will not have room to tack. 
*  Lantoa is frequently obscured by clouds or haze, but when its summit is visible, the West 
Peak of that island affords a good mark for running up channel in the day. Proceeding 
upward, steering N.by W. or N. by W.4 W., draw gradually the high West Peak of 
Lantoa, on with the West end of Lintin, and continue to draw it more easterly until it is 
on with Lintin Peak, or a little open to the eastward of that peak, and keep it so, until 
i are more than half way from Lintin toward Lankeet. Then, if the wind is contrary, 
ntoa West Peak may be brought nearly to the East.end of Lintin, in tacking from the 
East side of the channel ; and it may be brought well to the westward of Lintin Peak, when 
tacking from the West side; but on a nearer approach to Lankeet, the West Peak of Lantoa 
must not be brought to the westward of Lintin Peak. When within 5 miles of Lankeet, the 
West Peak of Lantoa must not be brought more westerly than touching the East end of 
Lintin, when in the West side of the channel ; to a considerable way open with the same, when 
on the eastern side. Here, the depths decrease, and there is only about a fathom more 
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a4 faboms §~water on the East side, than in the West side of the channel. A narrow mud bank, with 
234 fathoms on it at low water, bounds the West side of the channel in this part, and extends 
ina N.N.W. direction about 4 miles, terminating nearly 14 mile to the S. W. of Lankeet. 
There is a channel of 4$ and 5 fathoms to the westward of this mud bank, into which, or 
upon the bank, the pilots sometimes get ships in the night; but with large ships, they are 
more inclined to borrow close over to the eastward, whereby, they have frequently grounded 
the Europe sbips upon Lintin Sand. 

Several of the pilots know little of the navigation of the river, and when they get into shoal 
water, cry immediately, let go anchor, although the ship may be touching the ground; it is 
therefore, proper, when the pilot appears confused, or uncertain of his situation, to anchor 
before the ship get into shoal water. 


A SHIP being about 1 or 14 mile off Lintin, a N. by W. $ W. course would carry her 
fair through the channel, close on the East side of Sampan-chow, were the tides to run in 
that direction; but from Lintin they set N. N. W. and 8.58. E. nearly as far as the North 
end of Lintin Sand, and from thence to Sampan-chow, they set about N. W. by W. and 
S. E. by E. 

Steering up channel, with the West Peak of Lantoa open a little to the casty.ard of Lin- 
tin Peak, or keeping between 43 and 54 fathoms if the weather is cloudy, Lankeet Island 
will be seen making like a saddle, and shortly after, 2 small islets or rocks will appear close 
to its eastern extremity. These rocks will be nearly on with the middle of the opening of 
Bocca-tigris when first seen, and should not be brought more easterly; nor in working, ought 
they to be brought to touch the point of Tiyver Island, which forms the West side of the 
opening, until within 43 miles of Lankeet; being then to the northward of Lintin Sand, a 
ship may edge well over to the eastward. There is no gvod cross mark to know when clear 
-of this sand, but when a pagoda on the western shore is brought to bear 8. 52° W., a ship 
will cross to the northward of its extremity. Sampan-chow a little opeu with Anung-hoy 
Point, bearing N. 265° W., leads upon tiie Nortii end of the sand, from which, the little 
hill on the East end of Lankeet is distant about 54 miles. 


tankect Fats = LANKEET FLAT, (or bar) extending from the northern extreme of Lintin Sand, 
across the channel to the shoal mud bank on the West side, and to the N. W. to Lankeet, 
consists of sand and mud, with hard bottom in some places. ‘The depths on it, are 3 and 
33 fathoms at low water, and 44 to 43 fathoms at high water spring tides: a ship drawing 
more than 20 feet, ought not to pass over it until about $ flood. Close to the northward of 
this flat, there are generally some fishing stakes, and others between Lintin and Lankeet ; 
care should be taken not to run over the boats fastened to them, which commonly shew 
lights, when ships approach them in the night. 


Peer tl LANKEET, or LONG-EEFT, in lat. 29° 414’ N. bearing N. 272° W. from Lintin Peak, 
is formed of 2 hills, sloping into a low puint at the West end, where there is a well of fresh . 
water, by a small temple close to some trees; but the island is not inhabited. From its 
South part, a flat projects 2 miles to the 8. S. Eastward, having only 23 fathoms water on 

Channet ana 2t) between which and a long narrow sand to the westward, there is a channel leading close ° 

ancherave to, Hast the West point of the island, to the western part of Ty cock-tow. To go up it, keep a 

of it. large white patch on Ty-cock-tow, in a line with the outermost of the rocks that project off 
the West end of Lankeet; with this mark on, a vessel will have 42 or 5 fathoms at high 
water, about 4 miles from Lankeet; and will carry the same till nearly abreast of the West 
end of the island, where she will have 6 or 64 fathoms cluse to the rocks. This is a conve- 
nient place for a ship to moor, when circumstances require her stores or sick to be landed. 
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All the space between Lankeet and Ty-cock-tow is very shoal, having in many places only 1 
fathom at low water. 


SAMPAN-CHOW, or BOAT ISLET, situated about 1$ mile to the N. N. E. of Lan- = 
keet Hill, is small, of middling height, resembling a boat turned bottom upward: there is an 
extensive rocky bank projecting N. W. from it, partly above water, and joined to the shoal 
bank that extends from Lankeet to Ty-cock-tow. Close to Sampan-chow, on the East side, 
there is 9 fathoms water. This islet is the best guide for crossing. over the flat between the 


northern part of Lintin Sand and Lankeet. 


WHEN SAILING, or working up channel, keeping in 44 to 54 fathoms, shortly after To sl! over 
the rocks off the East end of Lankeet are perceived on with the middle of the opening of 
Bocca-tigris, or rather more westerly, Sampan-chow will be seen when within 6 or 7 miles 
of Lankeet, and will then appear under the land, a little to the eastward of the high round 
summit of Anung-hoy. This is a high round hill, sloping down to a point on the West side, 
and forms the eastern boundary of Bocca-tigris. 'When Sampan-chow bears about N. 21° 
W., it is on with the middle of Anung-hoy Hill, and this is a leading mark through the 
channel. With a working wind, turn upward with Sampan-chow kept between the eastern | | | 
shoulder of Anung-hoy Frill and the West point of the same, but that islet must not be 
opened to the westward of Anung-hoy Point until you are clear of Lintin Sand ; for if it be 
open with that point, you will get upon the northern extremity of the sand, about 54 miles 
from Lankeet. With an easterly wind, to prevent being set by the tide toward Lankeet, 
keep in the East side of the channel, with Sampan-chow shut in a little to the eastward of 
Anung-hoy Point, or nearly on with it: when within 4 miles of Lankeet, you may stand well 
to the eastward in working, opening Sampan-chow considerably to the westward of the point, | 
being then to the northward of the extremity of Lintin Sand ; you must not, however, stand 
so far over as to bring Anung-hoy Point to touch Chuen-pee, but tack before they come on, gifs 
for farther to the eastward the water is shoal. After opening Sampan-chow with Anung- 3 
hoy Point, (which with a westerly wind need not be done until abreast of Lankeet) steer di- 
rect for the land of Anung-hoy, giving Sampan-chow a birth to the westward of a mile or 
more at discretion, in 9 or 8 fathoms; the depths from hence will be 9, 8, and 7 fathoms, 
to the entrance of Bocca-tigris, increasing inside to 13 and 16 fathoms near the Whang- 


/ 


. — a ee 2 


tong. 
f in a small ship, a cast of 34 or 4 fathoms hard ground is got before Lankeet is seen, in 


a clear night, you may be certain of it being on Lintin Sand, and will deepen fast in hauling 
to the westward into the channel. To the eastward of Lintin Sand, there is a channel* fre- 


quented by the coasting: vessels, but it is not so deep as the western channel. 
| 


CHUEN-PEE, in lat. 22° 44.3’ N. (off which H. M. ships generally anchor) is the sou- herd gael 
thern extremity of the land on the East side of Bocca-tigris, as Anung-hoy is the northern- c= !=. } 
most land on the same side: Chuen-pee Point, is formed close by a small peak called Chuen- 
pee Hill, bearing N.N. E. distant 1% mile from Sampan-chow, having on each side a small } 
sandy beach. Fresh water is got in the bay on the East side near a temple, but ships do } 
not anchor there, the water being shoal on a sandy flat that extends from the point to the East 
and S. Eastward.. The anchorage is in 63 or 7 fathoms at low water, about 4 of a mile off the fi 
beach on the North side of the point ; and the tide flows here till near 2 hours on the full and 
change of the moon, and rises 7 to 84 feet. Onthe N. W. part of Chuen-pee, there is a small 
Watch-turret, with a fort under it on the North side; between these and the South point, 


* The Anna (drawing 21 feet water,) by mistake, got to the eastward of the South end of Lintin Sand, and 
ed to the northward on the East side of it ; and with the help of boats sounding ahead, sufficient depth of 


water was found near the edge of the eand. 
Pp 
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several rocks project about } mile from the shore, with 12% fathoms close to the outermost, 
on which some ships have grounded by borrowing too close. Anson’s Bay, on the same 
side, formed between the North point of Chuen-pee and Anung-hoy, 1s very shoal ; from 6 
fathoms, the depth decreases suddenly to 2 fathoms within a line joining the pornts, affording 
only a harbour for boats. 


tycocktow. FY-COCK-TOW, the point of land on the West side of Boeca-tegris, has 7 fathoms 
near it, which is 8 smooth anchorage when westerty and S. W. winds prevail, and preferable 
at such times to the anchorage off Chuen-pee. From Ty-cock-tow to Sampan-chow the 
West side of the channel is lined by a shoal flat, on which boats only, can‘ pass to Ou-chow, 
~ the 2 small isles adje ent. 


| Wanton, =~ WANG-TONG, is a small island with some trees and a fort on it, situated nearty in the 

and deerip, Middle of Bocca-tigris, betwixt which and the opposite fort on Anu y; is the narrow pass, 

usin,” contracted by a rock above water at a small distance from the Wang-tong. Close to this 
rock there is. deep water, from 18 to 22 fathoms, and althoug the passage between it and 
Anung hoy Fart ia too narrow for working a large. ship, she can always back and fill through 
with the tide, when the wind is light or contrary. 

By attending to the foregoing disections, a ship may be navigated with sefety to Bocca- 
tigris without @ pilot; having entered it, the fair channel is in a direct line betwixt Anung- 
hoy Point and, the Wangtong, but as ro. ships are permitted to pass, until the Chop and 
Macao pilats are examined, the best situation to:anchor, is in 7 or 8 fathoms abreast of, ora 
little above tha fort and turret on Chuen-pee. 


camoaniver CANTON RIVER, named by the Chinese CHOO-KEANG,®* formed at the entrance 
by 2 high points ef land, the western 1 named: Ty-cock-tow, and the eastern 1 Anung- 
hay, (or Namshan by the Pilots,) but owing to 2 small Islands named Wang-tongs, situated 
between these pomts, there are 2 channels formed; the eastern 1 of which, 13 used’ by 
\ Ewropean Shipping, named, Hoo-mun or Hoo-tow-mun* (the Tiger’s head Entrance) and - 
Foo-mun by the Pilots. 
The Chinese have a nedoubs anda fort on the eastern side; and 2 forts on the northern- 
mast, Wang-tong, which forms the West side of the Channel. On the South side of the 
Island, there is an office belonging to the Hoppoo, or Collector of Customs, where the pilots 
must, whether going up or down, produce: the chops for allowing the Ships to pass: and 
lately, a squadron of their war boats have: been stationed about Chuen-pee: to these, must 
the ptlats, alse, produce the chops, otherwise they will at times fire at the ships, and cer- 
tainly punish the pilots most severely. It wall therefore, prevent detention and insults, 
(which the Chinese are very ready to offer, when it can be done with impunity) by, allowing 
your pilot. boat to, precede you, and make his: report. 
When entering the river, ships turning through, as they. near the South Wang-tong, must 
he careful. af the shoal: flat, that.extends: 1} mile to the S. E. of the island; having only 1} 
fathom. water imsome places: therefore, do not stand: so far to the westward, as to iene 
eastern extreme of Tiger Ialasd so. neer as to. touch the eastern part of the fort on- the North 
Wang-tong, but tack. before they: come: on. 
The. passage:is between a Dry Rock and the ey land. of Anung-toy, and is only # a mile 
wide, with deep water, and an uneven: bottom. ‘The tide runs strong through in eddies, and 
ships. generally, keep nearest the: eastern, shove in passing: | 


* The Chinese names were obtained from the Reverend Robert Morrison, at Canton, by Lieutenant Ross ; 
from whage Survey, ofthe River tothe. 2d. Bax,, the:fallowing- Remashe, have-been: ogmenunicatedh , 
+ Or, Hoo-ten-moan, called. Boccartigris. hy, Burapsane, fast applied: by. the Rortugnese to this pase, 
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To the westward of the Wang-tongs 17 mile, there is a very remarkable, and high island, 
the summit of which appears cleft, named by the Chinese Ty-foo, and by Europeans, Tiger 
Island. About half way between the South point of this island, and the North Wang- 
tong, there is a DANGEROUS POINTED ROCK having only 16 feet water on it Dangerous 
at low spring tide. You will avoid this rock, by not bringing Sampan-chow to touch — 
the East end of the North Wang-tong, until you have approached Tiger Island so near ag 
not to see the high land of Geefoo to the westward of it. At anchor in a boat over the 
rock, the small round hummock on the western part of the South Wang-tong, “was seen 
over the Western slope of the North Wang-tong, between the small redoubt with a tree in 
it, and the point: and the high land of Geefoo, was just touching the western brow of Tiger 
Island. The soundings round the rock are 7 and 8 fathoms. 

About 4 of a mile to the eastward of the highest part of Tiger Island, there is a project- Tewlinsese 
ing point of the Tawling-saa sand, and when in 4 fathoms on the edge of it, the Watch 
Tower, which stands on a hill at Chuen-pee, was exactly over the point of Anung-hoy, or 
eastern side of the river’s entrance. Ships when turning up toward Tiger Island, may stand 
to the eastward and shut in the high land of Chuen-pee with Anung-hoy Point; but when 
they arrive at the South point of Tiger Island, must attend to the mark for the edge of the 
sand. Large ships when passing the narrow part, with a contrary wind, generally back and 
fill through, as the tides are strong hereabout. 

After passing Tiger Island, (with a fair wind) no better mark appears, than to keep the Pirectiom 
tower on Chuen-pee open until you bring Ty-cock-tow Point, (which is the 1 seen next to 
the westward of the Wang-tongs) on with the eastern side of Tiger Island, then steer ap the 
river with them on; they will lead you up in the deepest part of the channel, but nearest to 
the Tawling-saa sand, in 8 or 9 fathoms water. This mark will not answer much farther, 
than to bring the remarkable high part of Geefoo on with the highest land to the westward, 
or bearing about S. W., when you should steer more to the right and open the point again ; 
so that before you arrive abreast of the low western shore, you will bring a hummock on _Ty- 
cock-tow, clear of the highest part of Tiger Island, and over the part marked B, in the 
chart* of the river: this mark will carry you in a good and deep channel, clear of the Knowls, 
up ta the fishing stakes situated near the western shore, and abreast of the spot called 

Small Bar. 


SMALL BAR. 
If your ship is not drawing above 20 feet water, when you have arrived abreast of the Directiou. 

fishing stakes, steer a little more to the night, and bring the mark kummock between where _ 

it is in the view, and the part marked A; these marks will carry you between the North end 

of the Small Bar, and a hard knowl to the N. W. of it, having only 32 fathoms over it at 

low spring tides. You may steer up with this mark until abreast of a small creek on the 

eastern shore, bearing about N. N. E. from the fishing stakes ; when you may keep in a food 

depth, about 3 of a mile off that shore until you approach the South point of the second bar 


creek, where the channel again narrows to about } of a mile. 
The Small Bar, is a patch of very hard ground about the middle of the river, below the 


part where the Company’s ships remain to complete their cargoes. When the mark hum- 
mock on Ty-cock-tow is on with the first or eastern notch of Tiger Istand, marked in the 
view A, and the fishing stakes on the western shore are all seen end-on, there is but 2 fa- 
thoms water on the shoalest part of the Small Bar. You will Itkewise discover the lar 
Tree, marked on the Chart, by its. being also in a line with. the fishing stakes, when they are 
end-on toward you. 
The pilots, always, use the channel between the Small Bar and the western shore, and when. 
about moviag down an Indi with a fair wind, will weigh the anehor after she has tended 


ta the flood tide, as: by that time, the water will have risen 2 or 3 feet on the knowls. They 


° Engraved from Lieut. Ross survey of the river, eee eet 
p2 
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also take the precaution of sending boats to lie in the fair channel, or on the 34 fathoms 
knowl, which is to the N. W. of the Small Bar. When they first weigh, and are steering to 
the southward, they have the murk hummock on Ty-cock-tow over the gap A, on Tiger 
Island, and keep it so, until they are passing the northern point of the small creek, which 
is below the shipping, when they begin to bring the mark toward the highest part of Tiger 
Island; so that by the time they are drawing near the stakes, they will have it over the part 
B. In thisrun, they will not have more than 44 or 5 fathoms on the first of the flood, when 
passing between the bar and the knowl, but between the bar and the stakes, 5 and 6 fathoms 
water. With the mark hummock over B, a ship may steer down for Tiger Island, keeping 
the marks on, until she arrive so far down as to have the hill of Sawshee on the eastern shore 


. bearing about N. E. or N. E. by E., when she should haul a little more to the westward, and 


shut in the mark hummock behind the highest part of Tiger Island ; then she may steer di- 
rectly for the island, remembering that after this, the mark hummock must not be opened 
out to the eastward ; or need she go further to the westward than to bring Ty-cock-tow Point 
on with the East end of Tiger Island; the depths during this course will vary from 6 to 9 
fathoms. With the mark hummock as in the view, and Sawshee Hill bearing about N. N. E. 
4 E. leads on the edge of the Tawling-saa Sand, 14 mile above Tiger Island. A ship steer- 
ing as before directed, when approaching Tiger Island, will open out the tower on Chuen- 
pee, and she must not pass so far off Tiger Island as to have the Tower touching Anung-hoy, 
but keep it well open; and when going below Tiger Island (that she may avoid the 16 feet 
rock) do not shut in the East end of Geefoo behind Tiger Island, until Sampan-chow is seen 
to the eastward of, or to the left of the North Wang-tong, or until the hummock on the 
South Wang-tong is shut in behind the West Tower of the North Wang-tong; after which, 
steer for the entrance of the river. After having sounded well in the channel between the 


- eastern shore and the Small Bar, it seems to be the safest for large ships to use when coming 


down without a pilot, as all that is requisite, is to send a boat to lie on the eastern part of 
the Small Bar in 4 fathoms, and let the ship pass between her and the eastern shore. 

When a ship intends coming down the eastern channel, she must weigh on the flood, and 
pass the northern puint of the small creek at a cable’s length distance, or in 44 fathoms, and 
as soon as she is below the point, haul over on the eastern shore, to bring the mark hummock 
on Ty-cock-tow over the eastern end of Tiger Island, marked C in the large view, or as it is 
represented in the smaller view. The water is deepest about a cable’s length off the eastern 
mud bank; and she may steer with those marks on, until she open Sawshee Hill clear to the 
southward of the point of land (which is the northern 1 of another river leading to the east- 
ward) and may then haul over to the westward, steering toward Geefoo until she bring the 
hummock on with the part marked B, after which, proceed as before directed toward Tiger 
Island. When hauling to the westward, observe, that the flood tide do not set you again to 
the northward, on the South end of the Small Bar. 

When the summit of Sawshee Hill bears N.73° E., and the large pagoda N. 34° W., 
there is a Hard Knowl with 3 fathoms water on it at low tide: again, with Sawshee Hill 
bearing N. 65° E., and the large pagoda N. 33° W., there is another with 34 fathoms on it; 
these are on the western shore, near the entrance of a creek. | 

With Sawshee Hill bearing S. 67° E., and the hummock on Ty-cock-tow over B, is on the 
31 fathoms knowl to the N. W. of the Small Bar. 

From the middle, or shoal part of the Small Bar, Sawshee Hill bears 8S. 743° E., and the 
bar is about twelve hundred yards long. a 

The channel for ships becomes very narrow abreast of a large creek named HAOU- 
TUN by the Chinese, and by Europeans, SECOND BAR CREEK; its entrance is on 
the eastern shore, and bears S. 754° E. from the large pagoda. About the northern point of 
this creek, the passage is rendered still narrower, by 3 small know/s which are very hard, 


secon’ Perr and have not more than 2, or 24 fathoms on them at low water spring tides; the 2 lowest 
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are about 120 yards apart, and bear of each other S. E. 4 E. and N. W. 4 W., and the nor- 
thern 1 is about 300 yards to the northward of the other 2. Between the last and the sand 
to the westward, there is a narrow channel for ships not above a hundred yards wide. It is 
really surprising, how the Chinese pilots manage in general to carry ships of so great a 
draught of water, and indifferently manned, as Indiamen in general are, without some serious 
accident happening. They, however, make use ot numerous boats to buoy off the channel, 
and are assisted by many to tow. Ships frequently get aground, and lie in a dangerous state 
for a tide, and this very often proceeds from 2 or 3 pushing over together, as there is no time 
to be lost after the water has risen sufficiently for a ship drawing 23 or 24 feet, to pass over. 

When on the lower knowl ina boat, the 2 pagodas subtended an angle of 36° 27’, and the 
small pagoda and summit of Sawshee Hill 113942’. On the western 1 of the 2 southern 
knowls, the 2 pagodas subtended an angle of 37° 16’, and the small pagoda and Sawshee 
Hill 112° 92" On the upper 1, the 2 pagodas subtended 37° 47’, and the small pagoda and 
Sawshee Hill 108° 11’. | 

The knowls being so close, and the channels so narrow and winding, there is no mark 


which a large ship could use to pass this part, therefore, the channel must be buoyed off, 


before she could attempt it. : 
The pilots will sometimes carry ships between the knowls and the eastern shore,” where the 
ground is soft in some places, but still they must keep very near the former. Froin feeling 
with the lead, the knowls seem to be formed of beds of old oyster shells or coral, not liable 
to alter, although the edge of the sand which approaches them to the westward, may change 
Its form. The rise of tide here is 7 to 8 feet, high water about 1? or 2 hours on full and Tite 
change of the moon, when the tides are regular ; but they appear to be very irregular in their. 
strength and duration, and frequently during the 24 hours, there will be a long flood and ebb 
tide, whilst the other 2 are short and weak. In the winter, the long tides appear to happen 
between sun-rising and setting, when the moon has North declination; and in the night, 
when in South: the rise and fall on the neaps, is sometimes as much.as happens on the 
springs. The variation in 1816, was only 4 of a degree easterly at the Second Bar, by the 
observations of Lieut. Ross; at Chuen-pee Mr. Dawson, of the Royal Navy, made it 4 a 
degree westerly, by which it appears, there is little or no variation at present in Canton 


River. 

Boats leaving Chuen-pee, should steer N. W. 4 N. until a little above Tiger Island, keep- 
ing near the latter, to avuid the Tawling-saa Sand, then N. by W. to the Second Bar Creek, 
the whole distance being about 16 miles. If boats are passing between Bocca-tigris and 
Macao in the night, great care Is requisite to avoid the fishing stakes, when the tides run 
strong, as the crew would be liable to perish, if a boat struck against any of them. 


SECOND BAR ANCHORAGE, where the large Europe ships moor, to complete their secona Bar 
cargoes when bound outward, is in lat. 22° 56’ N., about 3 or 34 leagues to the northward “°""* 
of Bocca-tigris. Here, the eastern shore is safe to approach, and the anchorage is about a as 
cable’s length off it, between the Bar Creek and another smaller 1 to the southward. 

The Bar begins at the Creek, and directly fronting the North point of it, there are some 
knowls of hard sand and gravel, having only 10 or 11 feet on them at low water ; these form 
the most dangerous part, the depths in the proper channel upon the bar, being about 3 and 
34 fathoms. The pilots place always boats upon the knowls on each side of the channel, centos 
for ships to pass through between them in the deepest water; but sufficient time should be cecsing it 
given these boats to sound with their bamboos, and take their stations properly ; for if the 


* The pilot procured at Macao, gets a fisherman at Bocca-tigris to act as an assistant, who in general. mav be 
trusted more than the former, being better acquainted with the river from thence to Macao. They commo:''y 
send their boat to sound with a bamboo on the edges of the shoals, and the person in her, waves his hat to the 


pilot, if the ship be approaching to any place where there is not a sufficient depth of water. 
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pilots pre not careful, they are liable to ground ships on the Bar.* From the Seeend Bar, 
the channel upward, is generally nearest to the eastern shore of the river until the first Bar 
ig approached, where it again becomes contracted, and requires great caution. 


nese. FIRST BAR, situated more than half way from the Second Bar toward the anchorage 
of Whampoa, is formed by a shoal patch of sand near the eastern shore, and by a hard 
bank or reef projecting from the low islands on the opposite side; a little farther to the west- 
ward. To avoid the ees a ship ought to keep about mid-channel, and when past it, she 
must haul over to the eastern shore, to give a birth to the hard bank on the West side. 


Branswick BRUNSWICK ROCK,f situated a little way above the First Bar, about 1 or 14 cable's 
length below the small Chop House on the northern shore, and about 4 of the river's breadth 
from this shore, extends N. E. by E. and S.W. by W. about 50 or 60 fathoms, and half 
this breadth, being formed of irregular patches, with from 10 to 18 feet upon them at low 
water spring tides. When upon the rock, the Second Bar pagoda bore S. by E? BE. Clump 
of Trees or Chop House 8.S.E.}E. Whampoa Pagoda W.4N. North West point of 
Round Island (or Bold Island) S. E.4E. easterly, a large house inland N.4W.; and 
when this house bears from N.} W. to N. by E. you are in the line of the rock. 

The channel 24 which ships always pass this rock, is narrow, for at the distance of 
4a cable’s length S. E. by 5. from it, there lies another rock, having only 17 feet on it at 
low water, and between these is the channel. Close along the North shore, there is deep 
water within the Brunswick Rock, where prabably the passage is safe, and nearly as wide as 
the outside channel between the rocks. a ot 7 

From hence, the shipping are seen at a small distance, moored between Danes Island and 


Whampoa. 


weeps WHAMPOA ANCHORAGE, in lat. 23°6}' N., is formed on the South side by 2 high 

anetoras®- islands, called Dane’s and Frepch Islands ; by low overflowed ground to the northward, this 
being the eastern part of the island on which the town of Whampoa is built, and that part 
close to the ship, is generally called Bankshall Island. This is a very safe harbour, with 9 
moderate tide and from.5 to 6 fathoms water, soft mud bottom; but there is scarcely room 
for 3 large ships to. moor abseast, which occasions the lower part of the shipping to be moored 
Opposite to the entrance of Junk River, when there are many arrivals. Dane's Island is 
steep to, except nearly close to the upper low point, there is a reck covered at high water. 
Bankshall Island is also pretty steep, but a spit projects a little way. from its eastern point, 
where Junk River is separated from the other branch that passes by Wintec: and they re- 
unite a little way below Canton. The flood runs up at Whampoa, until 24 hours, on full 
and change of the moon. | 
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Ino. 113° 14’ E. of Greenwich, by mean of 5 immersions and 7 emersions of the 1st Satellite 

of Jupiter, and 29 or 30 miles West of the Grand Ladrone by chronometers.* Here, pro- 
visions and refreshments of all kinds, are procured in abundance ; and probably in no part of 

the world, is business transacted with so much ease and regularity as at Canton. On the Ist 

of September, 1803, the tide rose on the ground till 2 hours 40 minutes at Canton, being 

full moon at 8 hoars on that day for Canton time, and the moon was in Perigee on the pre- 

ceding day. The depth of the river from Whampos to the city, is only sufficient for vessels remark ro 
of moderate size; but from Whampoa outward, it will admit ships of any description. As rive. 
no record appears of any ship having been lost in this river, except lately the Wyndam on 

the Brunswick Rock, notwithstanding the numerous large ships which constantly trade here, 

it may therefore, probably be considered, the safest river in the world for ships of great 

en 


COAST of CHINA to the EASTWARD of th LEMA CHAN- 
NEL, with SAILING DIRECTIONS for TA-THONG-~ 

MOON PASSAGE, MIR’S BAY, HARLEM 'S BAY,. — 
| and TY-POONG HARBOUR; | 


WITH BRIEF DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING TO AMOY, CHIN-CHEW, AND 
CHUSAN HARBOURS; AND FROM THENCE TO THE GULF OF 


NINE PIN ROCK, so named from its form,, situated to the N. N. Eastward of the Geo. alte of 
entrance to the Lema Channel, is in lat. 22° 164/ N., lon. 114° 2@’ E., distant 6 miles from Roc. 
Waglan ; a short distance to the westward of the rock, there are 2 small, but high islands, 
named Wo-chow, and about a mile N. W. of the Nine Pin, there is a smadl rock,. which at 
high tide is nearly covered. Between the islands and the shore, Lieut. Ross passed. twice,. 
and had not less than 15 fathoms water; once on the outside, and had not less than 16: and: 


17 fathoms. 
TAM-TOO ISLAND, is distant about 3} miles to. the N. by W. of Waglan, and 34:tathong. 

miles to the westward af: the Wo-chows, and its. South point makes like a peak, with steepag. 
cliffs on its eastern side, which point forms the eastern. side of the TA-THONG-MOON 

_ PASSAGE;;, the western side being formed by: the East side of Hong-Kong Island, close to. 
which, and about. 14 mile to. the northward of the 2 green islands, lie 2 small rocky islands : 

between these and the South point of Tam-too there 1s a rock above water, with 12 fathoms: 

near to it. If you wish to proceed up to the Ta-thong-moon Passage from the eastward, steer 

to the southward of, the Wo-chows, then toward. the South point of: Tam-too, and round ‘it at 

about a 3 mile,, or in.mid-channel between:the rock (that ts:distant 14 mile to the westward): 

and the point; from hence; steer about.N. by W. to pass between:a bluff peint.on. the Hong- 

Kong, or Western Shore, and a rock above water,, which is situated near to.an island on the 

Eastern Shore, and is distant from the bluff point 1 mile: in’ this:route you will have.9 or. 10: 

fathoms, and perceive a small opening or passage to the eastward, through which Capt.. 


Alves passed, named by the Chinese, Fotow-moon.. 


* Lieut. Ross, in his survey, makes the difference of lon. 27’ 13" between them, placing Canton in lon. 113° 
15’ E, and the Grand Ladrone in 113° 43’ E. 


Sunken 
Rocks. 


Geo. site of 
Mir’s Bay. 
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If you are merely seeking shelter from a gale, you will find secure anchorage a little to 
the northward of the bluff point, in a bay or harbour that extends to the northward, where. 
you may anchor in 5 or 6 fathoms. If proceeding toward Canton River, continue your 
course beyond the bluff point, to a narrow pass that you will perceive about [4 mile to the 
N. W.; this narrow channel is named Lyee-moon, and is formed by 2 points, the southern I 
being the N. E. point of Hong Kong, and the northern 1 probably on the continent; both 
points are high and steep, and the passaze is not quite 4 a mile broad, with 25 fathoms 
water in mid-channel. It is not a passage to be adopted by large ships, unless with a fair 
wind, when you would be through in a few minutes, and standing to the westward, will per- 
ceive on the South side, the Hong-Kong shore, of very rocky appearance, with several stone- 
cutters employed on it; and to the north-westward, the land forms a deep bay, in which is 
situated the town of Cow-loon. Your course is along the Hong-Kong shore, leaving a large 
white rock (that is abuve water) to the northward of you; the depth will decrease very fast 
after getting through the narrows, to 8 or 9 fathoms: do not pass very near to the North 
point of Hong-Kong, (which is about S. by W. from the white rock) as there are some sunken 
rocks lying about 14 cable’s length off the shore. The depths between the white rock and . 
the point, are from 7 fathoms near the former, increasing to 10 near the latter. You may 
anchor hereabout. in perfect security against all winds, and no doubt, may procure refresh- 
ments from the town of Cow loon, which appears populous ; if bound to the westward, your 
course becomes more south-westerly, and should: procéed ‘in: mid-channel between the sou- 
thern shore and a point of land, which is the western 1 of Cow-loon Bay ; do not go nearest 
to the small woody islet which will be seen-on the southern shore, as the water is shoal about 
it, but keep in mid-channel or nearest to the northern shore (which hereabout has a very red 
appearance), and the depth will be 7 and 8 fathoms. On the S. W. point of this red looking 
land, there is a tittle Joss House, or Temple, and a sandy beach; do not pass the point 
close, but keep 14 cable's length off it, as a flat commences near the point, and extends to 
Wan chun-chow, which is 2 miles to the N. W.; this is a very remarkable island, being 
barren, and having a very dark red appearance: to the northward of it, was the place to 
which the piratical flects used to resort to refit, and receive their supplies of ammunition and 
stores, of which they received abundance from Canton and Macao. Your course is still 
westerly in 6 or 7 fathoms, until nearly between Wan-chun-chow and the Hong-Kong shore, 
which is high land; when, if in a large ship, you should haul to the northward, to pass about 
4a mile from the western point of Wan-chun-chow, and from thence toward a point of land 
about 2 miles to the westward. In this route, you will have 6 or 7 fathoms water, and avoid 
a mud flat with 32 fathoms on it at low water, which extends about 1} mile from the 2 small 
re islands situated near the N. W. point of Hong-Kong. When these islands are to the 

. by E., the depth increases very suddenly to 10 fathoms, and you may then proceed to 
the southward between Lamma and the islands off the East side of Lantoa, decreasing your 
depth to 5 fathoms ; or you may, with a fair wind, and small ship, go round the North 


point of Lantoa, through the Cap-sing-moon Passage, and from thence along the northern 


shore, leaving the Brothers, Saw-chow, and Ton-goo to the southward of you, then between 
Lintin and Fan-shee-ak rocks, into the channel leading up the river. 


MIR’S BAY, called TY-PO-HOY bythe Chinese, the S.E. point is 10 miles to the W. 
N. W. of the small island, named Single Island by Mr. Dalrymple; and this point is in lat. 22° 
973' N., lon. 114° 30° E. The bay at the entrance, is 5$ miles wide, but a large black rock 
above water, named Gow-tow-pyah, and some other rocks under water to the S. W. of the 
former, make thé entrance for ships about 3 miles wide between the eastern shore and the 
black rocks. 

In Mir’s Bay, a ship will find good anchorage and shelter from all winds, excepting what 
comes from about S.S. W. to South. The depth without the bay is generally 13 fathoms, 
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decreasing gradually to 8 or 9 fathoms about 5 miles within the entrance. A ship should 

keep near the eastern side, and when about 3 miles in, or further, if you wish, anchor in 

8 or 9 fathoms, about 4 a mile off the shore. As you pass along the eastern shore, 

you will perceive a remarkable water course on the high land, and find plenty of good ‘fresh 
water in the second small bay from the S. E. point. Well within the bay, there is an island 

of green appearance, (having steep cliffs about its southern part) named Peng-chow; between 

this island and the northern shore, Lieut. Ross, found 7 fathoms water on a mud bottom, 

and here would be good anchorage when it blows hard from southward; if you intend to 
anchor hereabout, keep well off the N. E. point of Peng-chow, as it is rocky for about 14 
cable’s length. ‘There are a few small villages in the bay, 1 of which is named Namo, and 
another Suilo-shaw; from whence numerous hoats came off with people to look at the ships : 

all over the inner part of Mir’s Bay, there are many single fishing stakes in 9 and 10 fathoms, 

and it is high water at 9 hours on full and change of the moon. GOW-TOW-PYAH, is a Gowtow. 
large black rock above water, situated at the entrance, and about mid-channel between the 
East and West sides of Mir’s Bay; a short distance to the S. W. of the black rock, there 
are other rocks that dry at low tide, and have generally breakers on them; between these 
latter rocks and the western shore, there is a channel 14 mile wide, having 10 fathoms 
water in it. From Gow-tow-pyah, toward the Nine Pin Rock, the western shore is gene- 
rally high, and of a craggy appearance, but apparently free of danger. 

As the ebb tide runs from Mir’s Bay along the western shore, a ship with a S. W. wind, 
will work down fast by keeping near to it, and going between the Wo-chows and Tam-too, 
but as soon as she opens the Lema Channel, she will meet the strong and constant set to the 
eastward. The Antelope was 2 days, in the month of August, 1807, endeavouring to get 
into the Lema Channel from the eastward, and rounded Wag-lan close each time, but found 
such a strong and constant set to the eastward, was at length obliged to beat through be- 
tween Wo-chow and the S. E. point of Hong-Kong. 

During the month of August, and part of September, if a ship get to the eastward of the 
Lemas, she will find it very difficult to proceed along shore to the westward, if the wind is 
from that quarter ; she ought, therefore, either to stand off to the southward again, 2 or 3° 
days, if near the full or change of the moon, when bad weather may be apprehended ; else, 
anchor in Mir's or Harlem’s Bay for an easterly wind, which, in these months, generally 


happens every few days, close in with the coast. 


lock’s Head 
Rock. 


CHUENG CHOW, or SINGLE ISLAND, in lat. 22°25’ N., lon. 114° 40’ 15" East, Gro, site of 


is small and high, and the southernmost of 3 islands which front the peninsula that separates enw. 
Mir’s Bay from Ty-poong Harbour. From Chueng-chow, the North end of the Great Lema 
bears S. 43° 33’ W., distant 284 miles, Pedra Branco S. 68°6' E., distant about 26 miles, 

and Mendoza’s Island N. 564° E. 114 miles; there are 16 and 17 fathoms water to the 
southward and westward of the island, about 1 mile distant: here, in August and September, 

was observed a constant set of 14 and 2 knots per hour to the eastward, particularly when 

the wind was westerly. About 1; mile to the northward of Chueng-chow, there is a narrow Mitile 
and barren looking island, extending in a N. E. and S. W. direction about 1? mile, anditis =~ 
the msddle tsland of this group. On the northern side of it there are a few fishing huts, and 

in the channel between it and Chueng-chow there are 16 and 17 fathoms water, but rendered 
unsafe from a rock having but 2 fathoms on it, distant to the N. N. E. of Chueng-chow, 
about a large mile. To the northward of Middle Island, and separated from it by 
narrow channel, is situated the largest island of the 3 which form the group, named TOO- “"" 
NEE-ANG ; it is highest near the western end, where stands a small fishing village, and a 
petty mandarin stationed: off the N. W. end of the island, lie 3 rocky islets, and a bed of 
rocks covered in high tides, having generally breakers on it; between these rocks and the 
main, there is a channel a mile in breadth, with 13 and 14 fathoms water in it; the highest 
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Geo ate, part of Toonee-ang is in lat, 22° 28/10" N., lon. 114° 38’ E. About 2ds of a mile to the 

Reeone: _E. of Chueng-chow, lies Acoong-chow, a high white rock, with deep water near it, to 

saat the South and eastward; and 4a mile to the northward of it, there is a sunken rock, co- 
vered only with 2 fathoms water, 


Dangers TWO SUNKEN ROCKS, are situated to the N. E. of Toonee-ang Island, and being 
Rocks. Only visible at low spring tide, are yery dangerous, as you have no warning from the sound- 
ings when near them, and unless there is a swell, they shew no breakers. From the largest 
rock, Acoong-chow (or the white rock near Chueng-chow) bore S. 8° 27' W., distant 5} 
miles ; the centre of Chueng-chow S. 11°24’ W.; the highest part or peak of Toonee-ang 
Island 8. 46° 54' W.; the gap in the island of Tsincoe N. 81° 24° E., distant 84 miles; the 
centre of Mendoza’s Island East, and distant from its West end 73? miles; Pyramid Point on 
Loo-kaup Island N. 33° 3' W., distant 34 miles. About + mile to the westward of the 
large rock, there is a smaller 1, never visible; they have 9 and 10 fathoms water over a 
liad.” muddy bottom, close round them. From Acoong-chow, or White Rock, bearing N. 6°51‘ 
W., distant 82 miles, and from the smull island off the West side of Mendoza’s island, N. 
79° 57' W., distant 103 miles, is situated the South point of LOO-KAUP ISLAND, or 
Pyramid Point,* there being 2 or 3 very remarkable pyramidal rocks on, and near to the 
point; Loo-kaup Island, is the southern and largest 1 of a group that extends to the north- 
inniswete ward, into the bay. To the eastward of Loo-kaup there are 2 small islands, and on the 
ran.“ western side 4, with some rocks above water; near which there appears no danger but what 
Panage to is visible; close ta the South point of Loo-kaup, there are 9 and 10 fathoms water. To the 
tenting © westward of the latter island, there is a safe passage 2 miles in breadth, having 9 and 10 fa- 


Harbor, thoms, leading to Ty-poong Harbour. 


Ty-poons TY-POONG HARBOUR, named from the small city on its northern shore, is situated 
Harbour. in the West side of the bay, about 6 miles to the westward of Loo-kaup; and although rather 
contracted, it is capable of affording good shelter to small ships, about 14 mile within the 
entrance; but beyond that distance it is shaal and only fit for boats. 
pirections to «AE you intend to proceed into Ty-poong harbour, and your ship is near Chueng-chow Is- 
sail into and, or Acoong-chow Rock, pass the latter to the eastward, at any distance thought proper, 
steering to the N. N. W. to pass the East point of Toonee-ang Island; but remember that 
about 4 a mile North of Acoong-chow, there is a rock with 2 fathoms water on it, and N. 
E. 54 miles from it (Acoong-chow) there are 2 sunken rocks ; therefore, your course must be 
so directed that when passing the East end of Toonee-ang you may have Acoong-chow to 
bear South, and do not bring it to the westward of that bearing. The sunken rocks are 2} - 
miles to the N. E. of the East point of Toonee-ang, and when you have the summit of Men- 
doza’s Island to the southward of East, you are to the northward of them; continue your 
course between Loo-kaup Island and the western shore, which. is high land, and when be- 
tween them, you will perceive the western shore trend more to the westward about 4 miles, 
to arocky poiut of land which forms the southern side of the entrance to Ty-poong : between. 
this rocky point and the 1 opposite to Pyramid Point, there are several sandy beaches, and 
houses on the western shore. Your course 1s toward the South point of the entrance, car- 
Frying from 10, to 84 and 7 fathoms water; the space between Loo-kaup Island and the wes- 
tern shore is all free of danger, having 7 and 8 fathoms water: you naust not round the seu-~ 
thern side of the harbour farther off than # of a mile, but as.much within that distance. as 
you think proper, there being a reef of rocks extending off the northern shore, opposite to the: 
South point. You will have 5 and 6 fathoms in rounding the point, after which, keep about 
} a mile off the western shore until you. have got in about 14 mile, aud arrived: abreast of a 


* Called Sam-pat-tow, by the Chinese, 
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bay, with a sandy beach, and a large village a little way in shore. The western extreme of 
this bay is a high bluff point, from which the land turns: more to the southward, and forms 
the bottom of the harbour ; you must not go to the westward of this point, but anchor about 
4 a mile to the northward of it, in 4 fathoms sand and mud. ‘The Antelope anchored in 5 
fathoms, with Pyramid Point on Loo-kaup bearing E. $S. and the city of Ty-poong N. W. 
distant off the southern shore about ? of a mile; she did not communicate with the city, but 
no doubt, like all other places on the coast, a small present accompanying an application td 
the mandarm, will insure your procuring refreshments. 
In the space between ise laup aand and ‘Fy-poong Harbonr, particularly near the lat- 
ter, there are many single fishing stakes, some of which at high water are not more than 
3 feet above the surface, therefore, care should be taken not to run them down: the tide 1s 
not strong, but from the numerous little channels and islands, it is very irregular in ifs course, 
and rises 6 or 8 feet. In the Bay or Outer Harbour of Ty-poong, about 4 miles to the’ 
westward of Loo-kaup Island, there is good anchorage in 7 or 8 fathoms mud, where a large’ 
ship will be completely sheltered from southerly winds ; and it is very little exposed to an 
winds except those which blow at East or E. S. E., which must force in a considerablé swell. 
To the N.N. E. of Loo-kaup, at a short distance, and nearly East from Ty-poong 
Harbour, lies CHUEN-POON-CHOW, a three-peaked remarkable rock ; from Ty-poong chuen-poos. 
Harbour you may pass on either side of this rock in 7 and 8 fathoms, if you wish to proceéd “’”’ 


to the eastward into another bay or harbour. 
LOO-KAUP-SYE,® a small island ; anid thé ,,, osraye. 


To the northward of Loo-kaup: Island, lies 
channel between them is safe, there being no dangers but what are visible : close off the West 


end of Loo-kaup-sye, there‘ 1s a small: patch of rocks above water, witty a large single 1 on it: 
on the North side of the island, there are fishing huts. 


MENDOZA’'S ISLAND, in lat. 22° 31’ 29” N. lon. 114° 50' 45" E. bearing from‘ Pedro’... eo 
Branco N. 513° W. distant 19 miles, is high, and steep to, having 12 or 14 fathoms water Mewtou's 
around, and very close to its West end, there is a small island which cannot be distinguished 
from the larger, when to the westward of them; Mendoza’s Island is not inhabited. About 
1 mile to the northward of Mendoza’s Island, lies TSINCOE ISLAND, which is‘ small, tsincoe. 
but very remarkable, from having a gap nearly in the centre; there is no danger near this 
island, there being 12 fathoms water in the channel between it and Mendoza’s island, and 9 
fathoms to the northward. MIDDLE ROCKS, bearing nearly West from the extreme of | 
Fokai Point, are well above water, with deep water round them, and no hidden danger : Rocks. 
about 1 mile N. 17° E. from these rocks, and situated near the sliore, lies: Fisherman’s Is- _ 

FOKAI POINT, poxai point. 


land, which is small, having a ey reef between it and the shore. 
bearing N.. 52° E. from. Mendoza’s Island, distant 24 miles, is the extremity of a high pro- 


montory ; the land is high near the point, and from its being connected with the adjoining 
high land by a low and narrow isthmus, has very much the appearance of an island when 

viewed from the east or westward. On the first hill from the extreme point, there is a 

fort named TY-SING, or GREAT STAR; there are several pieces of cannon mounted on Ty-sing Fort. 
it, but like most of the forts on this coast, appears to be in a ruinous state. a. 


HARLEM BAY, called. PING-HOI by the Chinese, is formed to the westward of the Harlem Bay 
high part of Fokai, and to the North-eastward of Mendoza’s and the other small islands; it” * 
cannot be considered'a safe place for a ship to ride during a ty-foong; when the winds are 
liable to shift suddenly to different points of the compass, but affords tolerable shelter from-a’ 

N. E. or Easterly gale. The Antelope riding in 5 fathoms (which is as close as: @ ship could: 
go), when blowing a gale from East, not only experienced strong gusts of wind ‘from over the 


* Sye, i.e. little: 
Qq2 
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low isthmus, but such a heavy sea tumbling in round Fokai Point, which acting across the | 
wind, made her roll very deep, and obliged Lieutenant Ross to weigh aad run for another 
anchorage. He therefore, recommends to navigators when a ty-foong is apprehended, not to 
seek shelter in Harlem Bay, but proceed about 9 or 10 miles more westerly, to a large and 
safe harbour (situated in the place assigned to Bias Bay) which will be described hereafter. 

If you are coming from the eastward and bound for Harlem Bay, round Fokai Point in 
13 or 14 fathoms, about a 4 mile off, and after rounding the point, either haul up along the 
eastern shore, to pass between it and the Middle Rocks, carrying 7 and 8 fathoms water 
through, or pass between the Middle Rocks and Tsincoe Island, carrying 10 and 11 fathoms: 
in this route, if the wind is easterly, it will perhaps be best in a small ship, to prefer the first 
mentioned passage, as she will fetch the anchorage without tacking; but in a large ship, go 
to the westward of the Middle Rocks, although you should have to make a tack, as in this 
channel you will be far enough from the high land to avoid the variable flaws of wind, and 
the disagreeable consequence that might arise from being baffled in a narrow channel. If 
you proceed to the eastward of the Middle Rocks, remember that about North from them, 
and West from Fisherman’s Island about 4 of a mile, there is a small rocky patch, with 4 
fathoms efi itat low water. The bearings at the anchorage in Harlem Bay, in 5 fathuins were, 
a small pagoda on a little hill above the circular fort, S. 73% E., Fisherman’s Island S. 17° E. 
about 1 mile distant, Middle Rocks S. nearly 2 miles, Tsincoe Island S.134° W.* 

Close to where the low isthmus joins the high land to Fokai Point, the entrance of a creek 
runs up into the low land; it is very shoal, almost dry about the entrance at low water, al- 
though large merchant vessels and war boats are sometimes laid up in the creek. From the 
summit of Tsincoe Island, a city is visible a short distance inland, said to be Ping-hoi, and 
that the creek goes up near to it: on the western side of Fokai Point, there is a village, - 

Gea. siteor Which no doubt could furnish refreshments, if wanted. Fokai Point is in lat. 22° 33’ N. lon. 

Fokai Poiut. 114° 53’ E. distant about 20 miles N. W. 4 N. from Pedro Branco. The fleet of European 
ships touched at this bay on the 28th of December, 1804, on their passage from England 
round New Holland to Canton River. 


PYRAMID POINT, or South extreme of LOO-KAUP ISLAND, bears from the 
western part of Mendoza’s Island N. 72° W. distant 10 miles, and N. 56° W. from Men- 
doza’s Island distant 7 miles ; there is a brown rock well above water, and a high island a 
little way to the N. N. W. of the rock, named Woong-mow ; between Woong-mow Island, . 
and Pyramid Point to the westward, is an entrance of 3 miles wide leading into a deep and 
safe harbour, by Europeans named BIAS BAY,and TY-LO-SO by the Chinese : it extends 
northward about 9 miles from Woong-mow Island, and is 44 miles broad, formed by high 
land on the northern and eastern sides, and numerous small islands on the western, dividing 
it from Ty-poong harbour : the depth is from 10 fathoms at the entrance, gradually decreasing 
as you run up to the northward, or haul toward the eastern shore. OS | 
Directions If coming from the eastward, you intend to enter Bias Bay or Harbour, pass round Men- 
(ec furor. doza’s Island at a mile distance, and from the western part of the Island steer N. W. by W. 

or W.N. W. for the opening between Pyramid Point and Woong-mow Island; as before 
stated, there is a large brown rock above water a little way to the S. E. of Woong-mow, and 
both the rock and island are situated a short way to the westward of the western point of 


Bias Bay. 


* In 1810, Captain Wainwright in H. M. ship Chiffohe, rode out an easterly gale in Harlem Bay, and was of « 
opinion that a rock lay in the passage between Mendoza’s Island aud Middle Rocks, as a high breaker was seen 
in that direction at times, but it could not be found by the boats. Lieutenant Ross also searched for it, and 
worked about that part in the vessel, and had never less than. 10 or 11 fathoms water; he also made enquiries of 
the numerous fishermen who are always employed about that spot, but none of them knew of any rock being 
there; it is therefore, probable, that the breaker proceeded from the ebb tide running out of Bias Harbour, be- 
tween Mendoza’s Island and Tsincoe, which meets the strong current that generally runs to the westward along 
the coast, when the wind blows from the eastward. 
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Harlem Bay, off which you will perceive some dry rocks ; 1 of these, from its size and white 
appearance, is conspicuous, from which, the point was called White Rock Point. From 
Mendoza’s Island to the entrance of Bias Bay, the depth will be from 13, to 10 and 94 fa- 
thoms on a mud bottom ; if the wind will not allow you to steer for the entrance, and it be- 
come necessary to turn, remember, there are 2 sunken rocks 7# miles West fron: Mendoza’s 
Island ; therefore, when standing in that direction, do not go farther West than to bring Woong- 
mow N.i E-. until you have brought Tsincoe Island to the southward of East: another mark 
is, not to bring Acoong-chow rock to the southward of S. by W. 4 W. when you are standing 
to the westward ; these sunken rocks are the only dangers you have to guard against. When 
you have arrived between Woong-mow and Pyramid Point, if the wind is easterly, pass 
nearest to the former in 9 fathoms water, and from thence steer up North: you will perceive 
a small island situated near the eastern shore about 24 miles above Woong-mow, and its 
surtace much covered with long grass and detached black rocks; this island 1s named Sam- 
coke, and between it and Woong-inow, but nearest to the latter, there is a small rock, even 
with the surface at high tide; and the ground is not clear, close round the rock. Proceeding 
up the harbour, you have very regular soundings, from 9 fathoms decreasing gradually, and 
will observe several sandy beaches on the East side, and the remarkable rock named Chueng- 
poong-chow to the westward, situated in the passage that leads toward Ty-poong Harbour : 
continue your course above Sam-coke Island, and the point that is about 14 mile to the 
northward of it, after which, you may anchor any where between this last mentioned point 
and 2 small green islands called Isang-chow, situated to the northward near the shore. 
You will find 54 or 5 fathoms mud to be a good birth, about 14 mile off the eastern side of 
the bay, where you are landlocked, and distant 44 miles above Woong-mow, bearing S. or 
S.4E. On the eastern shore, there are several villages, very populous, where no doubt 
refreshments could be obtained. If the wind is unfavorable for making a direct course 
up the harbour, you may turn up, there being no danger whatever, gradually decreasing 
your depth when standing to the eastward, and increasing it when standing to the 
West toward the islands. ‘There are a number of stages erected about the harbour, 
which consist of 2 large spars driven into the ground about 10 feet asunder. having a wirch 
on them, with which the fishermen heave up their nets ; be careful and not run them down, 
as, besides distressing the owner, they are strong enough to injure your copper and 


sheathing. 
TSANG-CHOW, or GREEN ISLANDS, are 83 miles above Woong-mow, and in the 


narrow channel to the East of them, there 1s but 2 fathoms water : to the westward of them, 
there is 5 fathoms, to the northward 33 and 3 fathoins in the middle, decreasing to either 
shore, which would afford an excellent situation for a small ship to repair any damages sus- 
tained. On the northern shore of the inlet, about 3 miles up, is situated the town or city of 
Fan-lo-kong which is the residence of a mandarin of some rank, perhaps the 3d or 4th order.* 

About 4 miles to the W. N. W. of the 2 small islands, Tsang-chow, there is a tall pagoda 


on a small green island, near the northern shore. 


HONG-HAI BAY, situated about 6 leagues to the N. Eastward of Fok-ai Point, is ex- trong ba 
ay. 


* The Antelope procured a large supply of poultry, some bullocks, vegetables, &c., at this place through the 
interpreter, all of which he no doubt procured at a cheap rate. Europeans must, however, always lay their account 
at paying the Canton Compradore’s price, if they employ a Chinese to purchase for them, as they seem to think 
themselves bound to prevent your getting it cheaper, and although they do not benefit themselves, will instruct 
the seller as to the price he should demand, satisfied that he has made you pay so much of your money to 1 of his 


_ Countrymen. 
This remark was made by Lieut. Ross, who did not land himself at this place, and it is chiefly from the accu- 


rate survey of the South coast of China, by this able officer, and his coadyutor Lieutenant Maughan, that the fore~ 


going instructions have been given to navigators. 
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tepaive ; but in the upper part of it, the water sheals ta 3 or 4 fathome, and it is entirely 
open to §. W. and Southerly winds. There are several islands. interspersed aver this bay, . 
of which the largest Hong-hai, lies in the middle of it, the town of this name, and the 
town of Ty-sammee on the East side, which has a harbour for salt. junks, with 2 fathoms | 
adjucent iss water on the bar, at the upper part. There are 2 rocky islets at the entrance of the bay, 
“” named. Toong-teng, and Sy-teng, and about 6 miles to the S. W. of them, hes a white rock,® 
which bears East from Fok-ai Point 8 miles, and 1% mile S. by W. of it there is a rock 
under water, with 13 fathoms water close to it. The passage between Fok-ai Point and 
these. rocks is safe, with 12 and 13 fathoms water, and 10 or 11 fathoms between them and 
the 2, rocky islets mentioned above, which shoals to 6 fathoms elose to Hong-hai Island. 
Kin-ngao West point, forms the eastern extremity of the bay, and fronting it to the S. 
Eastward, there are 3 islands with rocks near them; the depths a little way outside of these 
islands are 10 and 11 fathoms, and they should not be approached under the latter depths. 
Kin-ngao East point, called also Sha-long-tow, situated about 4 leagues more to the east- 
ward, has 2 islets and a reef projecting from it, with 13 fathoms water within a mile of the 
outer islet; and this point, is the westeqn-extremity of the bay Hie-che-tchin. The coast, in 
some places near the sea, is low and sandy, but betwixt Mirs Bay and this place, the country 
inland is generally high, with many hills of similar appearance to each other. Mostly all 
the hills and islands on the coast, have a steep, rocky, and sterile appearance, although some 
of them-are crowned with verdure. 


Geositeot = TY-SING-CHAM, or PEDRO BRANCO, in lat. 22° 193’ N., lon. 115° 7} E., or 49 

Branco, yniles. eastward of the East end of Great Lema,f fronts the western part of Hong-hai Bay, 
being about 5 leagues to the S. S. Eastward of the other white roek situated in the entrance 
of that bay. When bearing North, it appears separated into 2 rocks, and the summit is ofa 
white colour ; it is bold to approach, having 20 fathoms close to the outside, and 19.or 18 fa- 
thoms on the North side, decreasing to 13 fathoms near the other White Rock (mentioned 
above) in the channel between them, which is wide and safe. The depths increase regularly 
in the offing, to 40 fathoms about 10 or 11 leagues to the southward of Pedro. Branco. 


wechetchin HITF-CHE-TCHIN BAY, er KHEE-SEAK BAY, formed on the East side of Sha- 

= long-tow Point, extends a»considerable way inland to the northward, with depths of 7 to 5 
and 6 fathoms, and 3 or 34 fathoms at the upper part. It affords shelter from West, and 
northerly winds, and from the N. E. monsoon; but is exposed to.S. E. and Southerly winds, 
Khee-seak City lies about 5 miles within the East point of the bay a little inland, and that 
point is fronted by Toong-cat Islet or Rock about a mile off, and Sy-cat or Khee-seak Rock 
about 3 miles to the S.S. Westward, having 12 fathoms water between them. Khee-seak 
Islet is in lat. 22° 43' N. 

Geo.siteot From hence, the coast extends about E. by N.}N. 18 or 16 leagues to a point of land 

Pus. with hills and Sand-Downs, in lat.22° 56’ N., lon. 116° 33’ E., having a reef and. some islets 
projecting from it to N. Eastward, with 13 fathoms close to, and about a league to the west- 
ward of it, there is another islet. Several isles lie close to the coast betwixt the East point 
of Hie-che-tchin. Bay, and a small hill near the sea, called BLACK MOUNT, situated 
about 7 leagnes to the eastward of that point, and 4 miles to the N.E. of another point 
fronted by rocks, with a fort and town on its western side, in Cup-chee Bay. Between 
Btack Mount and the pomt of Sand-downs, the coast forms a bay with a.large town in it, 
and 2 pagodas, with. numerous fishing boats, where. there is shelter only. from northerly. winds. 
The whole- of this. part of the:coaet, may- be approached: to. 4 or 5: miles, in soundings-of 13 


©This rock ‘hes sometimes been mistaken for Pedro Bratito, but it bears from. the latter N; N. W: distant '16 
t By Licutenant Ross, in his survey of this coast. 
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and 14 fathoms at that distance: the depths increase gradually in the offing, to 26 fathoms 
about 13 leagues to the S. Eastward of the bay last mentioned. 


CAPE GOOD HOPE, in lat. 23°11'N., bears N. E. from the point of Sand downs, Cape Good 
distant 8 leagues, having on the West side of it Orinsis Bay, with anchorage in 6 or 7 fa- ay, ane 
thoms, and shelter from N. E. winds. Between this bay and the point of Sand-downs, there com. 
is a projecting part of the coast lined by reefs; with Tong-ly Fort and bay to the S. W., 
where a ship may occasionally anchor. This part of the coast, may be approached to 10 or 
11 fathoms; and Cape Good Hope to 8 or 9 fathoms, which is high, with low land around. 

To the N. Eastward of the Cape, there is satd to be shelter from southerly winds in 5 or 6 
fathoms, between 2 islands surrounded with dangers. There is shelter under the West end 
of Great Lam-ock Island in 7 fathoms, with a small high peaked island, having a high pa- 
as on it, bearing about West or W.4N., Hau-kay pagoda N. 18° W., and Foun-kay 

own E. by N. £ N., the outer Lam-ock Islands S. 70° E. distant 6 leagues ; here, a ship is 


sheltered from N. E. and East winds. 


LAM-OCK ISLANDS (the outermost,) in lat. 23° 14’ N., lon. 117° 19’ E., are a group 4,5, site or 
of low small isles, encompassed with extensive reefs, having 20 and 22 fathoms water very th “amec 
near them on the outside. Their southern extremity bears East from Cape Good Hope schorze, , 
about 11 leagues, and 5 leagues distant to the S. Eastward of Great Lam-ock, whicli is a se 


_ large island with @ hills and some villages on it, situated near the main. 


LAM-ON ISLANDS, another group similar to the former, and apparently connected 
with them by straggling rocks under water, lie off the 8S. E. part of Great Lam-ock, and are 
sometimes called the western group of Lam-ock Islands. 

There is no passage for ships betwixt the coast and Great Lam-ock Island, but there is a 
channel betwixt it and the other groups in the offing, through which the ship Auspicious, 
passed in April, 1807, and had pretty regular soundings; but care must be taken to avoid a 
reef of rocks even with the water’s edge, which lies off the East end of Great Lam-ock 
Island. 

A ship passing outside of all these islands in the night, should not come under 25 fathoms, 
for the soundings are not very regular close to them on the East side. 

To the northward of the outermost Lam-ock Islands, there is a deep bay, with 15 and 16 
fathoms water off its entrance, and 5 rocks about the size of a boat, ‘lying nearly North and 
South of each other, which are distant about 4 leagues to the E. N. E. of Great Lam-ock ; 
there is also an island on each side of the point that forms the eastern extremity of the deep 
bay. About 5 leagues E.S. E. from this point, and 4 leagues off shore, 2 islands called the Geo. ste or | 
Brothers lie near each other, in lat. 23° 30’ N., lon. 117° 44’ E., with depths of. 18 to 20 fa- 
thoms betwixt them and the point, and 23 or 24 fathoms outside. 

d (tev. site of 


A SHIP bound to AMOY having rounded Lam-ock Islands, and the Brothers, shoul Ce 
steer about N. E. by N. for Chapel or Perforated Island, keeping within 3 or 4 leagues of and piling = 
the coast. This island, called by the Chinese Namting-su, or Tang-ti, is in lat. 24° 10’ N., tom tam 
about lon. 118° 10’ E., and when pearing E.N. E. or W.S. W., a hole through it is per- oAmoy” 
ceived. With it bearing N. by W. 4 leagues, in 26 fathoms water, a remarkable round hill” 
may be seen on the coast bearing about N. W. by N.; steer then to pass close to Chapel Is- 
land on either side, where the depth is 14 or 15 fathoms, if not too near the island and banks 
that lie toward the maim. From hence, steer northward for the entrance of the bay or har- 
bour, keeping in I1 or 12 fathoms, and Owsu, 2 long island in the entrance will soon be 
seen, (called also Great Goeve) at each end of which, there is a rocky hill, and in the middle, 

a sandy bay. To the N.E. stands a pretty high rock, which may be passed on either side, 


be 


Toe-kow. — 


Geo. site of 
Chin-chew 
Bay. 
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but it is preferable to pass about ¢ or 1 mile to the eastward, in 16 fathoms water. From 
hence, the channel is perceived open, betwixt the Little Goeve (which lies to the northward 
of the Great 1) and 5 islands to the N. Eastward ; it is about 14 mile wide, with 12 to 14 
fathoms in mid channel, which is the best track. When through, steer N. W. by N. for 
the South-west part of Amoy Island, called also Hia-men-sou, and steer along it within 4 a 
mile distance, the soundings being very regular. The harbour is situated to the N. West- 
ward, close to Amoy City, and easily discerned by the Junks or small vessels at anchor 
there, betwixt the city and the Island Co-long-sou, fronting it to the eastward. 

On the South side of the bay, the entrance of Chin-chin River is situated ; and outside, to 
the northward of the entrance, lies the large island, and town of Quemoy. The bay and 
harbour of Amoy are very safe for any number of ships, sheltered from all winds; but al- 
though it is the chief port of the province of Fokien, no Europe ships have been permitted 
to trade there for a considerable time. At present, it seems difficult for a ship touching 
here, to procure articles of any kind;* the Mandarins are liable to feel the displeasure of 
government, if a discovery is made, that they have offered any encouragement to induce fo- 
reign ships to visit the out-ports along the coast. 


TOE-KOW, in lat. 24°48'N., distant about 11 or 12 leagues to the N. E. of the en- 
trance of Amoy Harbour, is an open bay, exposed to N. E. and Easterly winds; the an- 
chorage is within a mile of a reef of rocks bearing to the S. Westward, and a shoal bears 
from it S.by E. There is sometimes a demand for opium at this place, but there is diffi- 
culty in procuring the dollars for it, and the danger is great, if a gale come from eastward 
whilst a ship remains at anchor in the road; there being no room to work out to sea, she 
must trust to her ground tackle. About 3 miles to the N. E. of this place, there is another 
small bay, full of rocks and foul ground. 


CHIN-CHEW BAY, in about lat. 24° 54’ N., lon. 118°40' E., about 3 or 4 leagues to 
the N. Eastward of Toe-kow, isa fine large bay, well sheltered from northerly and southerly 


_ winds, by the projecting points of land on each side. [From the outermost point, which 


“forms the western side-of the bay, a reef and.sand bank stretches to a considerable distance, 


which should have a good birth,n rounding the point. Chin-chew Harbour and Town, are 
situated at the bottom a@fthe bay, on the western side; the harbour is covered from the bay 
by a point of land, havin oat a large square pagoda: on the other side of the point, may 
be seen the numerous masts of the Junks which are moored in the harbour. 

To the N. Eastward of Chin-chew Bay, in about lat. 25° 0’ N., the LAM-YET Islands 
commence, and these with other groups, form a great chain of islands stretching along the 
coast to the N. Eastward, many of them only rugged rocks. There are safe channels be- 


twixt some of these groups of islands, and places of shelter inside of several of them. 


TING-HOY HARBOUR, in lat. 26° 10’ N. lon. 119° 57’ E. is a safe anchorage, where 
the Canton was piloted into by a fisherman, on the 7th of August, 1797 ; she anchored in 74 
fathoms blue mud, opposite to the town, entirely surrounded by land. Here, she procured 
40 butts of water, and a few bullocks ; sailed on the 18th of August, for Macao, and arrived 
there on the 7thof September. After weighing from Ting-hoy Harbour, she steered between 
E.S. E. and South jn passing out amongst the islands which front the bay and harbour, the 
soundings regular from 7 to 16 fathoms, soft ground. 


¢ The.Canton, after losing her masts, rudder, and boats, ina Ty-foong, on the 2d of July, 1797, to the east- 
ward of Luconia, in lat 18°N., lon. 127° E., was drifted round tothe northward of the Island Formosa; on the 
24th of \ugust she anchored in 8 fathoms water at the entrance of Amoy Harbour, where she remained till the 
Sist. They could not get any supplies here, nor would the Mandarin forward a letter to Canton with 50 dollars 
paid down ; and what water they procured, was brought from the shore in a boat they had built on board. 
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About 3 or 4 leagues South from Ting-hoy Point and Town, there is a rocky bank, some- 
times dry, situated about 2 leagucs from Mey-hou-so Point, which forms the southern ex- 
treme of the bay. The depths in the channel, are from 10 to 15 fathoms between the rocky 
bank and the island, and about the same, betwixt Mey-hou-so Point and the group of islands, 
situated abreast of it: between this group and the next islands to the northward, the passage 

1s wide and safe, with a rocky islet bounding it on the North side, which having rounded, a }"4°0.°™" 
ship should steer westward for Ting-hoy Road, if bound there. ‘This may be considered the 

best channel to pass through amongst the islands, into the bay, and it is about 4 leagues t 

the eastward of the road. ' 

The river Chang falls into the bottom of this bay, and about 7 leagues up, stands the city 
of Fu-chew, or Hou-chew ; at the entrance of the river, there are several islands and banks, 
separated by narrow channels from each other, and a little inside of these banks, there is 6 
or 7 fathoms water. 

N. Easterly winds prevail on this part of the coast, generally during 9 months of the year, winds, wes- 
or from the beginning of September to June; when these winds blow strong, which often drones 
happens, the weather becomes very thick with rain, rendering the navigation unpleasant and 
hazardous. These N. Easterly winds, sometimes set in very early; for the Eaton bound to 


Chusan, when off Amoy about the 4th of August, 1699, got N. E. winds, and with much 
getting from thence to Chusan: the Limpo at the same time, bound 


labour, was 6 or 7 — 
to the same port, was forced to cut away her main and mizen masts, and bear away for 
Macao; and Captain Hosier, in August and September, 1700, could not gain his passage tu 


Chusan. : 
Small ships on this coast, ought to be guarded against any attack from the Chin-chew La- 
drones, who are often very numerous here, and on other parts of the coast, some of their 


Junks having 6 or § guns, and from 100 to 200 men. 
John Churchman, from the Island Timor, bound to Canton River 


The ship Ann, Captain 
with a cargo of sandal-wood and wax, was boarded by the Chinese Ladrones near the Lema 
Islands in 1808, who killed the Captain, officers, and all the’crew except 5 or 6 Lascars : of 
these, 3 reached Canton in February, 1810, and related the circumstance. ae 


HEY-SAN, or BLACK ISLANDS, in lat. 28°53’ N. are a group of islands situated a ney.sz0 
few miles distant from the coast opposite, and near them the depth is 22 fathoms. A ship“ 
- sailing from the islands off Ting-hoy Point toward the Hey-san group, should not borrow 

too near the coast in the night, on account of other islands scattered along it in some places. 


Gen. site of 


QUE-SAN ISLANDS, are the next group to the northward, and distant 5 or 6 leagues Geo. sits 
Pata-he-cock, or Table Island, is in lat. 29°22” N. tan’ ” 


from the main; the S. Easternmost, called 
lon. 121°52'E. These are the southernmost islands of the Thusan cr Chusan Archipelago, | 
nels. 


and are those which ships steer to make, when coming from the South toward Chusan ; being c™ ae 
considerably detached from the others, and fronting the bay that leads to the southern or “es them. 
best channel, they are easily known. To the westward of the Que-san group, there is near 


the main, an island with some islets or rocks contiguous, called the Bear and Cubs; and the 
Farther to the N. W. 


nearest group to the N. W. of the Que-sans, is called the Whelps. 
there are other groups of isles and rocks on the S. W. side of the channel, the most consi- 


derable of which is an island called the Buffalo’s Nose. At the N.W. part of this island 
there is good anchorage in 10 fathoms, between it and the adjacent islands called the Plough- 
man, and the Calves, where ships bound to Chusan, ought to stop until a pilot is procured. 
H. M.S. Lion, at anchor here, in stiff clay bottom, was sheltered from all winds, with the 
Ploughman bearing N. W. by N. and the North end of the Buffalo’s Nose N. E. by N., and 
procured bullocks, goats, and fowls, at moderate prices. 

There is a channel on each side of the Que-san Islands, leading to the bay, but there are 

: R r ry 
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2 rocks in the South channel, which require care in passing. One of these is a small rock 
covered at high water, bearing about S. W. by W. from Pata-he-cock, distant 4 leagues, 
which is avuided by keeping within 1 or 2 leagues of the Que-san Islands. The other rock, 
on which the Holderness struck, lies near these islands; when on it, the East end of the Buf- 
falo’s Nose bore about N.N.W., largest of the group called the Whelps N. N. W.4W,, 
body of the southernmost small Que-san S. E.; peak in the centre of the second Que-san 
S. E. by E., 3 sinall rocks (of which 2 only are visible at high water) E. S. E.4S., body of 
the third Que-san East, distant 14 or 14 mile, and the northernmost part of the Que-sans 
N.N.E. Betwixt this rock and the other to the S. W., the depths are 6 and 7 fathoms; 
close to the westward of the Whelp group, there is 5 fathoms, and 7 fathoms in the fair 
channel to the eastward. 


Loweng, and LO-WANG, is a large island about 7 or 8 leagues to the northward of the Que-san 
chanel. group, between which and the East end of Chusan Island, there are several narrow channels 
that lead to the harbour, through amongst the islands of the Archipelago; but that to the 
southward of Lo-wang and its adjoining isles, having the Buffalo’s Nose and the Ploughman 
on the West side of it, is considered the best. Betwixt the West end of Lo-wang and the 
opposite low coast, the channel is contracted by islands, and separates into 3 passages ; that 
close to the West part of Lo-wang, is not 3 miles wide, with depths of 100 and 120 fathoms 
in some parts. This passage is bounded on the West side by several small islands, and } 
of considerable extent, called Foo-to-san, having 2 islands off its South end. ‘The passage 
round these islands to the southward, has 7 and 8 fathoms water, which deepens to 50 and 
120 fathoms near the West point of Foo-to-san. The third, or land passage, is formed be- 
tween the island last mentioned, and the low land to the northward, which is partly covered on 
gs and in it, the depths are from 14 to 24 fathoms. Being abreast of the Whelps, 
a N.N. W. course leads fair through the channel toward the West end of Lo-wang, where 
it separates into the 3 passages described above ; and when through either of these, the chan- 
nel takes a N. E. direction to Kee-to Point, which is high, and distant 5 or 6 leagues. 
There is anchorage on either side of the land that forms this point, about 3 or 4 miles to 
the southward of the point ; but off it, there is no ground at 100 fathoms, with strong eddies 
and a rapid tide betwixt it and an island and rock to the eastward, which may be passed 
either to the East or westward. 


cnsanttre CHUSAN HARBOUR, is 3 or 4 leagues to the northward of Kee-to Point, formed 

ii by numerous islands at the entrance, 1 of which, called Deer Island, lies well out, directly 
South from the city of Chusan, and bounds the entrance to the harbour on the N. E. side; 
the South side of it is bounded by an island called the Elephant, and the adjoming islands 
to the northward. ‘There is a rock in the entrance of the harbour, on which the Hindostan 
struck, which is avoided by keeping Kee-to Point open with Deer Island ; it lies off Sarah 
Galley Island which is small, and when on with the Flagstaff on Chusan Hill, a ship will be 
abreast of the rock. . 

Geositeof ‘The depths in the harbour are from 5 to 9 fathoms, where ships moor abreast of the city, 
surrounded by land, and sheltered from all winds. The city of Chusan is in lat. about 30° 
26'N. lon. 121° 41’ E. or 21 leagues to the northward of the Que-san islands; it stands 
near the §. W. end of the island Chusan, which gives name to this extensive Archipelago, 
and is much larger than any of the others. The tides are very irregular amongst the islands, 
and although the water is of great depth in some places, there are several good harbours 
formed between the numerous islands, with moderate depths of water. Outside of the 
islands, at a smali distance, the depths are from 20 to 30 fathoms. | 


THE FOLLOWING REMARKS, for sailing into Chusan Harbour, taken from the 
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Northumberland’s journal, may probably be of use to any ship which hereafter visits that 

ort. 
’ July Ist. 1704, saw land bearing N. W.4N. distant about 12 leagues, making in a high Remarts tor 
peak, and shortly after, saw land all round, with Pata-he-cock Island bearing as above ; (hus 
steered from W. to W. N. W., leaving it and the Que-san Islands on our larboard side, an 
a small island in mid-channel with a rock off it, on our starboard side. At 9 P. M. anchored 
in 64 fathoms, with the North point of the Buftalo’s Nose W. N. W. distant 5 miles. 

At 4 A.M. 2d. July, weighed with the wind at S.5. E., and steered N. W. till we 
brought the passage open, then edged in N. by W. North, and N. by E., keeping Lowang 
close aboard, leaving Gotto [sland on the Jarboard, and Bird Island on the starboard side, 
having no ground 20 fathoms, until well over to Kee-to Point, had then 17, decreasing to 
11 fathoms, when at 11 A. M. anchored in 10 fathoms with Kee-to Point N. 4 E., Round- 
about Island N. by E. 4 E. distant 2 leagues. Finding the tides very strong, with fresh S. E. 
winds, shifted our birth nearer to the shore, and anchored again in 10 fathoms, with Kee-to 
Point N. N. E., and Round-about Island N.N.E. 3 E. distant 4 miles. 

July 4th. Having got permission from a War Junk, to proceed for Chusan, at 4 P. M. 
weighed with the flood tide, and wind at S.S.E.; steered N. E. by N. and N.E. and 
passed between Kee-to Point and Round-about Island, keeping the island close aboard, as 
the tide sets over toward the main, then steered for the West point of Deer Island, which 
kept open with Kee-to Point, to avoid a sunken rock, that lies in mid-channel off Sarah 
Galley Island; but when the point of the island and the flagstaff on a hill of Chusen are in 
1, you are abreast of the rock. When clear of it, hauled up for the outer harbour, and 
anchored in 10 fathoms between Trumball and Sarah Galley Island, and moored with the 
best bower to the eastward, and the stream to the westward, the West point of Sarah Galley 
Island bearing S. $ W. Trumball Hill N. by W. 4 W. distant $ a mile. 

July 18th. The Mandarin’s having returned to Chusan, (their absence being the cause of 
our delay) got permission to proceed into the inner harbour, therefore, at 9 A. M. weighed 
with the flood, and a light breeze at North; kept close aboard of Macclesfield Island, 
having no ground at 19 fathoms, but when we reached the point, found the ebb tide not 
made, stood then over to Guardhouse Island, and in mid-channel had regular soundings 
8, 7, 6, 5, 44, and less 4 fathoms; judging we were near the middle ground, tacked, but 
gaining no ground, anchored in 74 fathoms between it and Macclesfield Point. When the 
tide made, weighed, and dropt down abreast of the factory, moored on the flood in 4 less 
4 fathoms, with the best bower to the westward, and the small bower to the eastward, with 
Guardhouse Island bearing W.by S., Factory House N. E., Trumbali Hill S. 8. E., Mac- 
clesfield Point S.S. W. 

Weighed from Chusan Harbour on the 4th of December, with a fresh breeze at N. W., but ana to depart: 
the eddy tide drove us on the bank off Guardhouse Island, ran out a small anchor and haw- “"™ 
ser, and the flood tide making, hauled off into 7 fathoms, then made sail; steered S.S. E. 
and S. by E. keeping nearest the West side of the passage, also kept Kee-to Pvint and 
Roundabout Island open, to avoid the Macclesfield Rock, and passed between that point and 
the island. Here, found strong ripplings ; steered afterward more easterly for the S. E. pas- 
sage, and at noon was fairly in the opening steering S. E., having a small round island, and 
a long low ragyed island abreast of a deep bay on our larboard side, John Peek’s Island be- 


ing on our starboard side. 


NING-PO, or LIMPO, river’s entrance, is about 9 leagues to the westward of Chusan ning-po 
Harbour ; there is a channel leading to it from Kee-to Point, another from Chusan Har- Smiguoe 
bour, and the northern channel is between the coast and the northermost of the Chusan 
Archipelago, which also leads to Chusan Harbour. Close to the entrance of Ning-po River, 
there are some small islands, betwixt which and the East point, lies the proper channel, hav- 
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ing from 3 to 34 fathoms on the bar at high water, and 5 to 6 fathoms inside. The city of 
Chin-hoy stands on the West side of the entrance, and Ning-po city about 5 or 6 leagues up 
the river. Since the year 1756, English ships have not traded to Chusan, or to Ning-po 
River; but there is a considerable trade carried on by the Junks, from hence to the Japan 
Islands, distant about 3 or 4 days sail. From Ning-po River, the coast stretches about 8 
or 10 leagues N. westward to Han-chew Bay, a place of great trade. 


Nankin. NANKIN, or KIAM-NIM, in lat. about 32° 5’ N. lon. 119° 0’ E., situated near the 
mouth of the river Kiam or Kiang, was formerly the seat of government, and a place of great 
trade, being the largest city in the Chinese Empire. The river is about a mile wide at the 
city, with deep water in it, and was formerly navigable by vessels of any size. The articles 
manufactured here, being generally of superior quality, a considerable trade continues to be 
carried on between it and other parts of the empire, chiefly by the inland navigation. 


Geo, site of TCHIN-SAN ISLANDS, in lat. 30° 20’ N. lon. 122° 36’ E. are 2 small islands, 
Ianis; Situated to the eastward of the Chusan Archipelago, having soundings of 35 fathoms about 
- 6 leagues outside of them. To the N.N. E. of these, about 10 or 11 leagues, in lat. 30° 45’ 
N. there are 2 other islands, called Te-tchong, and Pa-tcha-san, with soundings of 30 fa- — 
thoms about 5 or 6 leagues to the eastward ; and the soundings extend a great way out from 
this part of the coast, with strong tides or currents, veering all-round the compass in 10 or 

12 hours. : 
to mit te | A ship bound to the Yellow Sea, should steer about N. 4 E. and North from the islands 
Yelow se. last mentioned, until in lat. 33° N., to avoid the shoals off Kiang River, and the depth 
- will decrease to 17 or 18 fathoms sandy bottom. From hence, the coarse is about N. by 
W. to pass mid-way between the coast of China and the S. W. extremity of Corea, into 
the entrance of the Yellow Sea; the same course leads directly toward Shan-tung Promon- 
tory, in soundings between 20 and 40 fathoms, shoaling to 15 and 12 fathoms, with over- 


falls near that head-land. , 


ceo. steop = SHAN-TUNG PROMONTORY, is the high eastern extremity of a long peninsula, 
Promontery. projecting from the coast a great way to the eastward; the N.E. point of which, in 
lat. 37° 25’ N. lon. 129° 27’ E. is the easternmost land of China; and the South point in 
lat. 37° 0’ N. lon. 122° 23’ E. has an island about 4 or 5 miles to the S.W. with rocks 
between it and the main. From this point, the coast extends West and W. by S. about 20 
or 25 leagues, and then turning round to the S. Westward, forms a great bay; at the South 


part of which, the Whang-ho, or Yellow River, falls into the sea. 


veo siteof = CAPE ZEU-OO-TAU, in lat. 37° 36’ N., lon. 121° 6’ E., bearing about W. by N., 22 


Cape Zeus 


v-tan, adie leagues distant from the N. E. point of Shan-tung Promontory, is a high steep headland, 
eons sat ‘forming the northern extreme of the bay and harbour of Ki-san-seu : to the eastward of this 
cape, and fronting the bay, there is a group of high islands in lat. 37° 40’ N. which are of 
considerable extent, with some reefs about them. The channel is safe between. this group 
and the land to the southward, and also between it and the cape to the westward: between 
Shang-tung Promontory and this place, the coast may, in sailing along, be approached to 13 
and 14 fathoms. Under the North point that forms Ki-san-seu Harbour, there is shelter 
from N. E. winds, by anchoring in 5 or 4 fathoms; and there is shelter in the southern ex- 
tremity of the harbour, mostly from all winds, but the depths there are only 33 and 3 fathoms. 


Gov steot — TEN-CHOO-FOO (CITY) in lat. 37°48’ N., lon. 120° 99! E., bears about W. 20° N. 
foo waa” from Cape Zeu-00-tau, distant 12 leagues ; the coast between them contains some deep bays, 
eee and may be approached to 9 or 10 fathoms; here, the water is not so deep as it is farther 
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to the eastward. To the northward of Ten-choo-foo, the Mi-a-tau group of islands is situ- 
ated, separated from it by the Strait of Mi-a-tau, in which the soundings are rather irregular, 
between 54 and 6, to 14 fathoms water. A reef projects from the S. Easternmost Mi-a-tau 
Island ; and from the point of land on the West side of Ten-choo-foo, a bank of sand stretches 
to the westward some distance: from hence to the Sha-loo-poo-tien Islands, the depths are | 


13 to 15 fathoms in the fair track, steering up the gulf of Pe-che-lee. 


SHA-LOO-POO-TIEN ISLANDS, distant from Ten-choo-foo about 40 leagues Sha-loo-poe 
W.N.W. ZN. area considerable group, extending in an easterly and westerly direction," ""~ 
with shoals connecting some of them. From abreast of the South side of these islands, the 
depths decrease gradually to 7 or 6 fathoms mud, about 5 leagues to the W.S. Westward, 
which is the anchorage off the mouth of Pei-ho, or Pekin River. Here the Lion, of 64 Geo. site of 


the ancho- 
rage off 


guns, and the Hindostan anchored, with the embassy for Pekin, and made the lat. 38° 51’ N, rage Of 


lon. by © D 118°9’E., and 117° 50’ E. by chronometer. 
It may be observed, that the Yellow Sea, and the gulf of Tartary, formed betwixt the 


Japan Islands and the continent, are subject to thick fogs during the S. W. monsoon, ren- 
dering the navigation very unpleasant and hazardous; and there is much stormy weather m 


the N. E. monsoon. 


DIRECTIONS for SATLING between CANTON RIVER 
and MANILLA BAY, in either MONSOON ; and to 
PULO AOR, and the STRAIT of BANCA, in the 
N. £. MONSOON. . 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS, for sailing to and from China, have been given in the 
od Section under the title CHINA SEA; in addition to which, some brief directions may 
be useful, to such navigators as are unacquainted with this navigation. 

The Portuguese and Spanish ships, which trade between Macao and Manilla, sail back- to sit teom 
ward and forward in either monsoon. Departing from Macao Road in the S. W. monsoon, Manilla, in 
if bound to Manilla, take an opportunity when practicable, to sail when the wind veers to monsoon; 
S. E. or eastward, with which, steer S.S. W. and southward, and endeavour to get sound- 
ings on the Macclesfield Bank. The passage may then be considered secure, for unless the 
wind hang at South or 8.8. E., you will be able to reach Manilla Bay without tacking, and 
if it be at southward, steer to fall in with Goat Island, or the land on the South side of Monso:;~ 
that bay. 

In the N. E. monsoon, when bound to Manilla, work out by the Lema Channel, and 
endeavour to keep well to the eastward wn crossing over for the N. W. part of Luconia about 
Cape Bolina, for a leeward current may be expected when the N. Easterly winds prevail. 
Having approached Cape Bolina or the coast near it, a good birth should be given to that 
cape, on account of its contiguous shoals; and after passing it and the Sisters, the coast 
ought to be approached within 4 to 6 leagues, and the samédistance preserved from it, will 
be proper until to the southward of the islets and rocks off Point Capones; from thence, the 
coast should be kept a-board to Manilla Bay. 

The S. W. monsoon is favorable for sailing from Manilla to Macao, you may then steer and tore 
direct for the Grand Ladrone; and if the wind is steady at S. Westward, when the coast of ea in the 
China is approached, endeavour to make the Grand Ladrone bearing about N. by E. or™""™™ 


the N.E. 
monsoon. 
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North ; but if it incline to veer to North, or eastward, steer for the East end of the Great 
Lema, and proceed in by that channel. 

Departing from Manilla Bay, and bound to Macao in the N. E. monsoon, coast along to 
Cape Bolina; from thence, you may stretch off, if the wind permit a northerly course to be 
steered ; but with the wind between N. E. and North, particularly in ships which sail indif- 
ferently, it will be proper to work along the coast, or to keep near it, till abreast of Cape 
Bajadore, before they stand off for the coast of China. 


OUTER PASSAGE, from Macao toward Pulo Aor, by the Macclesfield Bank, 
should only be adopted in March and April: at the commencement of, and during the strength 
of the N. E. monsoon, the inner passage along the coast of Cochin-china is preferable. 

Departing from Macao Road, if the outer passage is to be followed, keep within a mo- 


‘derate distance of the West sides of Potoe and the adjoining islands; when the wind blows 


strong, and hangs far to the eastward, there is generally a heavy sea upon the beam, with 
a leeward current, rendering it necessary to steer about S.S. E. from the Grand Ladrone, to 
get soundings on the Macclesfield Bank. With the wind at N. E. and moderate weather, 
a course S. by E. $ E. will generally carry you over the eastern part of that bank; but if 1° 
of lon. East of the Grand Ladrone is exceeded, the getting of soundings will be uncertain, 
for in such case, you will probably pass to the eastward of the bank. 

In November, or December, when strong gales and cloudy weather are sometimes of 
several days continuance, preventing observations from being obtained, soundings should be 
got if possible upon the Macclesfield Bank ; but if your situation is known correctly by chro- 
nometers, it can be of little utility to sound; for the bank being about 1° in extent from East 
to West, with various irregular depths on it, your exact position, cannot be always ascer- 
tained by the soundings. From the Macclesfield Bank, the course is 8. W. to Pulo Sapata, 
but from having soundings on that bank, or being in its latitude, the best course to steer 1s 
S. W. 4 S. until in the parallel of Pulo Sapata; and if then it is not seen, steer S. W. by W. 
or W.S. W. till in 35 or 30 fathoms water. In dark blowing weather, when the true situa- 
tion of a ship 1s not ascertained by chronometer or otherwise, it would be dangerous to steer 
direct for Pulo Sapata, or to make it in the night: at such times, it is seldom seen in passing, 
for ships generally give it a.wide birth, by keeping well to the eastward until they have crossed 
the parallel of lat. 10° N., and then they steer S. W. by W. or W. S. W. to get into sound- 
ings. Some ships steer.S. W. by.S. from the Macclestield Bank, till nearly in the latitude 
of Pulo Sapata, and pass this island a great way to the eastward; but in steering that course, 
a good look out will be proper, in case of S. Easterly currents carrying you in sight of some 
of the shoals that lie to the E. N. E. and eastward of Pulo Sapata. 

Having got into lat. 10° N., steer between S. W. by W. and W. S. W. until in 35 fathoms 
water, then about S.S. W. 4 W., or S.S. W. 3 W., for Pulo Aor or Pulo Timoan ; observ- 
ing not to deepen above 30 or 32 fathoms in crossing lat. 7° 6’ N., in order to avoid the coral 
bank discovered by the Charlotte, which has been mentioned under the description of Pulo 
Condore. 


INNER PASSAGE,* from Macao to Pulo Aor, should always be pursued early 


* This passage, was frequented by the Company’s ships in early times, and constantly, by the homeward- 
bound ships, upward of a century ago: the Carolina, from England bound to China by Sunda and Banca Straits, 
went by the Inner Passage in May, 1683, ancl passed in sight of Hainan. 

The Fort St. David, from China, in December, 1752, proceeded by it, and saw the island Tinhosa, afterward 
mace the coast of Cochin-china in lat. 18° N., and passed between Holland’s Bank and Pulo Ceicer de Terre. | 

The Inner Passage, however preferable to the other, had been relinquished for a Jong period by English navi- 

tors, until several ships having suffered damage, and some foundered with their crews, by hauling up for the — 
Macclesfield Bank after Jeaving the Grand Ladrone; the Inner Passage was again resorted to, by a few expe- 
tienced commanders abont 39 years ago, and since the limits of the Paracels have been ascertained, it is now 
generally adopted by homeward-bound ships. 
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in the season, and during the strength of the N. E. monsoon; it is more direct than the other, 
and when blowing strong, great ease is afforded to ships deeply laden, by steering from the 
Grand Ladrone directly before the wind. 

To proceed by this passage, a S.S. W. 3 W. course steered direct from Potoe, or from the 
Grand Ladrone, will carry you fair between the Taya Islands and St. Esprit Bank ; and the 
same course continued, will carry you in the proper channel to the westward of the Paracel 
Shoals. The North shoal bears 8.24° W. from the Grand Ladrone, distant 108 leagues, 
and if sights are obtained for chronometers, the course may be regulated accordingly; 2 
S.S. W. 4 W. course will place you about 2°50’ or 3° West of Grand Ladrone when in lat. 
17° N., which is well to the westward of the North shoal, it being 2° 16’ West of that island. 

If dark weather deprive you of observations, the ship will generally be to the westward of 
the account; for the current which sets strong to the westward close along the coast of China, 
continues outside with an abated velocity, seldom exceeding 15 or 20 miles in 24 hours. 
Betwixt the northern extremity of the Paracels and the island Hainan, the current sets 
mostly about W.S. W., particularly if the wind is at E. N. Eastward; and its velocity 1s re- 
gulated by the prevailing wind : with moderate breezes, about 15 miles of westerly set, may 
be expected daily in the track from the Grand Ladrone toward the coast of Cochin-china, 
but if strong gales are experienced, the current will probably run about 1 mile per hour to 
the westward, or rather more, at times. 

If the current is found to set strong to the westward, a course between S.S. W. and S.S. W. 
4 W. may be pursued, but not more southerly until in lat. 17° N., and fairly entered the chan- 
nel to the westward of the shoals. When in this latitude, and 3° West of Grand Ladrone 
by chronometers, or by account, a course about 5. 4 W. or S. by W. may be steered, to make 
the coast about Cape Varela. With clear weather, and the wind steady at N. E. or N.N. E,, song the 
Pulo Canton may be approached, or any part of the land to the southward of that island may ‘tinchine. 
be made, and coasted along at a moderate distance; but with thick weather, and the wind 
inclining from the eastward, it is prudent not to haul close in for the coast until abreast of 
Cape Varela, in case of getting into the deep bay of Phuyen to the northward of that cape. 
If the conical mountain at the North part of this bay is discerned, it may be useful as a mark 
to point out the distance from Cape Varela, if night is appyoaching, or the funnel on the 


Cape Mountain be obscured by clouds. . 
When to the southward of lat. 15° N., the current nearthe land, begins to set strong to 
the southward ; from lat. 143° to 114° N., it frequently sets to the southward along the coast | 


during the strength of the N. E. monsoon, at the rate of 40, or 50, and sometimes 60 miles 
in 24 hours ; but it is not always so strong, and becomes weaker beyond these limits. 

If the land has not been seen prior to reaching Cape Varela, it should then be approached, 
and kept within the distance of 4 or 5 leagues : from abreast of the Cape at the distance of 3 
to 5 miles, a course steered South or S. 3 E., leads fair from point to point for 6 or 8 leagues; ! 
but in the night, steer South from the cape until about 9 leagues from it, to give a birth to ' 
Pyramid Island, and the others around. This island will be seen in passing a few miles out- 
side of it in the night, if the weather is clear, and may be known by its conical appearance ; y 
from hence the course is §. 4 W. to pass near the Water Islands, situated about 7 leagues x 
farther to the southward, which may also be perceived in passing. Being thus far advanced, 
if the land appear to be distant more than 4 leagues, steer S. by W. or rather more westerly, 
to get a good sight of the high oblong mountain over Cape Varela False; which in coming 
from the northward, may be distinguished in the night from the other prominent parts of 
land, by its great magnitude, high appearance, and sloping down toward the sea with a 
gentle declivity. 

If you intend to keep along the coast and pass to the westward of Holland’s Bank, from 


abreast of the southern part of the high land of Cape Varela False, a S.S. W. or 8.5. W. 
4 W. course must be steered across the bay of Padaran; for here, the current diverges from 
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the line of the coast to S.S. Eastward, and is liable to carry a ship off the land; which, in 
such case, she would find it difficult to regain. Soundings of 40 to 50 fathoms will be got 
when crossing the bay of Padaran, if not too far out: steering across the bay about S. S. W. 
toS.S. W. 4 W. in the night, Cape Padaran will soon.be perceived nearly a-head, or a little 
on the starboard bow, and cannot be mistaken; for the land in the bottom of the bay, is not 
discernible in the night. 

When the cape is seen, steer toward it, which pass at 1 to 2 leagues distance: from this 
situation, a S. W. by W. course will carry you about the same distance outside of Pulo 
Ceicer de Terre; but if Cape Padaran is only about 1 or 2 miles distant when abreast, a 
S. W. course will be required to pass at a few miles distance outside of Pulo Ceicer de Terre. 
Having passed this island in day-light, from 1 to 23 leagues distance, steer about S. W. by 
W., and bring it to bear N. by E. 3 E. before loosing sight of it from the deck; steer then 
S. W. by S. about 6 or 7 leagues, which will carry you clear to the westward of the Hol-— 
land’s Bank, and afterward steer 8.8. W.4 W. direct for Pulo Aor. 

In the night, if the weather is clear, you may pass through the channel with safety, when 
the gap of Padaran can be discerned. In such case, from being 3, 4, or 5 miles off Cape 
Padaran, steer between 8S. W. and S. W. by W. until the gap is open: when it bears N. by — 
E., Pulo Ceicer de Terre is coming on with it, and if the water shoals to 10 or 11 fathoms, 


edge out a little to the southward; for the island is low, and should not be approached so 
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close as to see it in the night, particularly as the soundings are irregular in this part of the 
channel, and not a sufficient guide. When the gap of Padaran is brought to bear N. by E. 
4 E., Pulo Ceicer de Terre is on with it, steer then between S. W. and 8. W. by S. 6 or 7 
leagues, to clear the West end of Holland’s Bank, and afterwayd S.S. W. 3 W. for Pulo Aor. © 

Should the night become very dark, when abreast of, and near Padaran Cape, so as to 
obscure the land and the gap; a course steered between S. W. + W. and S. W.i5S. will be 
proper till about 12 or 13 leagues distance from the cape; observing, to haul off from Pulo 
Ceicer de Terre or the coast, if the water shoal to 11 fathoms; and not to deepen above 21 
or 20 fathoms toward Holland’s Bank. From the West end of this bank, the nearest part of 
Britto’s Bank is distant about 14 or 15 leagues in a W.S. W. direction, by which, a wide 
channel is afforded for passing between them in the night. Keeping in 16 to 18 fathoms, is 
a good track from Pulo Ceicer de Terre until about 5 or 6 leagues past it; or being 12 or 13 
leagues to the 8. Westward of Cape Padaran, a S. W. by S. course may then be steered for 
2 or 3 leagues farther, te be certain of giving the West end of Holland’s Bank a good birth. 
Do not deepen above 21 fathoms until clear of it, nor decrease the depth under 18 fathoms 
toward Britto’s Bank, 1f you run far to the westward: from 21 to 19 fathoms are good depths 
in the channel between these banks, and having rounded the West end of the former in 20 
and 21 fathoms, the direct course is S.S. W. 4 W. for Pulo Aor. 

The passage between Pulo Ceicer de Terre and Holland’s Bank, can only be followed in 
day-light by persons unacquainted, which has obliged many ships to heave to, off Cape Va- 
rela False in the night, in order to pass through the channel with day-light ; by which they 
laboured greatly, when blowing strong with a heavy sea, exclusive of loss of time. The 
route outside of Pulo Ceicer de Mer and Pulo Sapata, is therefore, now justly preferred to 
the inside passage in the night, and even in the day by the generality of navigators. 

If in the early part of the night, you be near the high land of Cape Varela False, with 
dark blowing weather, rendering it unpleasant to heave to, or to run for the channel between 
Holland’s Bank and Pulo Ceicer de Terre, steer about South, or S. 4 E., to pass to the east- 
ward of Pulo Ceicer de Mer and Pulo Sapata on the following morning; or if the weather 
is dark, steer rather more to S.S. Eastward, to give a wide birth to these islands in passing. 
Or in clear weather, you may pass near the East side of Pulo Ceicer de Mer, and then steer 
S. Westward between it and the Great Catwick, as circumstances require; or occasionally 
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between the Great and Little Catwicks, if care be taken to give a birth to the reef said to 
lie nearly in mid-channel betwixt these islands. From hence, steer direct for Pulo Aor. 

When near the latitude of Pulo Timoan in thick weather, keep in 32 or 33 fathoms water, 
which will carry you to the eastward of that island, and directly toward Pulo Aor, which 
has been already mentioned in the description of those islands : as they are sometimes enve- 
loped in clouds of vapour, or dark haze, care must be taken not to run upon them in the 
night. Near the Anambas, and to the northward of them, the depths are generally between 
40 and 50 fathoms to lat. 5° or 54° N., decreasing on the West side of the channel, to 35 
and 30 fathoms near the meridian of Pulo Timoan. . 

Having passed on the East side of Pulo Aor, at 2, 3, or 4 leagues distance ; if bound to 70 proces 
Banca Strait, steer S.S. E. 4 E. or S.S. E., according as the prevailing winds and current Aor, — 
require, to pass outside of the Dogger Banks. They will be avoided by not coming under 
24 fathoms in crossing from lat. 0°45’ to 0°30’ N.; and after clearing them, steer about 
S.S. W. to cross the equator in 20 fathoms: the same course continued, will carry you 
about 4 or 5 leagues off the East point of Lingin, if there is no oblique current; but, be 
cautious that a westerly current (which sometimes prevails) do not set you upon the Ilchester 
Shoals, situated to the southward of that point. 

From abreast of the East point of Lingin at 5 leagues distance, the course is about 
S.S. W. 4 W. to pass between Pulo Taya and the Seven Islands; but if the East point of 
the former is passed at a great distance, a S. Westerly course may be requisite to effect that 
purpose. Having passed through between Pulo Taya and the Seven Islands, the course ts 
S. by W. toward Batacarang Point, forming the West side of the entrance of Banca Strait ; to the ew 
and this point ought to be approached to 64 or 7 fathoms, to avoid the Frederic Hendric ganca swrait 
Rocks. Conform then, to the directions already given, for Satlag from. the northward, 


through the Strutts of Banca and Sunda. 


- 


DIRECTIONS for SAILING to CANTON RIVER, also to, 
and from MANILLA, by the OUTER PASSAGE. 


SHOALS IN THE S. EASTERN PART OF THE CHINA SEA, AND NEAR THE 
PALAWAN PASSAGE, AND THE ISLAND PALAWAN. 


WHEN THE S. W. MONSOON, is set fairly in, ships bound to Canton River ought pireetions 
to proceed by the Outer Passage. After having passed near Pulo Aor, on the East side, an from pais 
N.N.E.4 E. course would carry a ship direct toward Pulo Sapata,,were it not for anntiver”” 
easterly current setting frequently out of the gulf of Siam, which generally leads ships several Passe. 
leagues to the eastward of Pulo Sapata, when that course has been pursued from Pulo Aor. 

To avoid passing near the Charlotte’s Bank in lat. 7° 6’ N., it may be proper in a large ship, 

to steer from Pulo Aor N. N. E. until in that latitude, and from thence N. E. by N. to see 

Pulo Sapata ; but if sights are not obtained for chronometers, the approach to this island 

will be known by the soundings, already described under the articles Pulo Condore and 

Great Catwick. 7 

Having passed to the eastward of Pulo Sapata, at 4 to 6 or 7 leagues distance, the course 
is N. E. 4 N. to get soundings on the middle of the Macclesfield Bank ; and in this track 
also, a set to the eastward is often experienced in the S. W. monsoon. From having gound- 
ings on the eastern part of that bank, the course is N. by W. to the Grand Ladrone, which 
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a ship ought to endeavour to make bearing about North or N. by E. if the wind be steady, 
and blowing strong at S. W. or southward. It is improper in any season, to fall in with the 
land to the westward about St. John’s. 

Ships which pass Pulo Sapata after the middle of September, should keep well to the 
eastward after they are in lat. 12° or 13° N. being then to the northward of the shoals ; for 
as they advance to the northward, N. E. or E. N. E. winds may be expected. With these 
winds they ought to make long stretches to the northward ; and short tacks must be made to 
the eastward at times, when the shifts of wind are favorable, to keep up the easting. In Oc- 
tober, a ship ought to endeavour to get near the coast of Luconia, and until she have passed 
to the northward of Cape Bolina, she should not stretch off for the China coast; and great 
caution is required, when crossing the latitude of the Pratas Shoal. 


IF BOUND TO MANILLA, steer from Pulo Sapata N.E. but not more easterly 
until in lat. 12° or 123° N. on account of the numerous shoals to the eastward of that island; 
because they extend to about lat. 11°40’ or 11°45’N. the northernmost bearing about 
E.N. E. or E. N. E.} N. from Pulo Sapata. Having got into lat. 12°30'N. @ direct 
course may be steered, to make Goat Island and Luban, situated about 12 or 13 leagues to 
the 5. Westward of the entrance of Manilla Bay; and after passing Goat Island to the north- 
ward at 3 or 4 leagues distance, steer direct for the Island Mariveles or Corregidor, which 
bears from Goat Island N. E.'} E. distant about 15 leagues. It lies in the entrance of 
Manilla Bay, rather nearest the North shore, is pretty high, of considerable size, having at 
the West part fresh water under a steep cliff; but the landing is inconvenient, upon a stony 
beach. On both sides of the entrance of the bay, the land is high, and on the North side 
near'y fronting Corregidor, lies Mariveles Bay, about 1 mile wide and 14 mile deep, with 
good anchorage, sheltered from all but S. E. and S.S. E. winds: ships of any size may moor 
here, and procure excellent water. Rocky islets project 1 mile off the S. W. point of the 
entrance, which are called the Peurcos, or Hogs: ships may. anchor in 17 fathoms with the . 


’ village bearing N. W. by W. or they may run farther into the bay if necessary; the bottom 


aud into the 


bay. 


being good holding ground, and the anchorage safe. This is a convenient place for ships to 
touch at, when in want of wood and water, the former being an expensive article at Manilla. 


“FORTUNE ISLAND, bearing S. by W.4 W. about 5 leagues from Corregidor, is 
small, high, and rocky; leave it about 3 leagues on the starboard side, and soundings of 50 
to 40 fathoms will be got when within 23 or.2 leagues of the latter, decreasing gradually to 
7 or 26 fathoms about 2 miles to the westward of it. Pulo Cavallo, a rock like a sail, 
bears from Corregidor S. E. by S. distant 2 miles, and the islet Fraile, is about the same dis- 
tance from Pulo Cavallo toward the South shore. Pulo Cavallo is steep to, with soundings 
of 20 to 17 fathoms between it and the shore, and from 20 to 24 fathoms between it and 
the island Corregidor, there being no hidden danger. The Nun, or Haycock, another pretty 
high rock, bears from Corregidor W. 3S. about 24 miles, with 27 fathoms water within 4 
mile of itall round. The soundings from it decrease regularly to 20 fathoms within 4 mile of 
the North shore : and deepen to 29 or 30 fathoms near the N. W. part of Corregidor, close 
to which, there is a perforated rock. 

Betwixt Corregidor and the North shore, the depths are 50 and 48 fathoms within } mile 
of the island, fathoms in mid-channel, decreasing quickly to 16 or 15 fathoms stony 
ground, within 4 mile of the North shore. a 

When about 2 leagues to the westward of Corregidor,. steer for it; with a fair wind, the 
common passage is between it and the Haycock, afterward on the North side of Corregidor. 
From hence to Manilla, the course is E. N. E. 3 N. distance 11 leagues, and to Cavité E. 
by N.4N. 8 or 9 leagues. St. Nicholas Shoal, situated on the eastern side of the passage, 
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is much in the way, having only 11 feet water on its outer edge, with the N. W. part of Cor- 
regidor bearing W. 13°S., and Cavité Church E 17° N. ; within a ship’s length of it to the | 
N. W. there are 13 and 15 fathoms water, the soundings being no guide in approaching it, | 
because the bank is so steep. The mark to avoid this shoal, is to keep the Haycock open 
with the North or N. W. part of Corregidor bearing W. S. W. until the steeple of Cavité 
Church bear East, and a remarkable hummock W. N. W.4N., which stands close to the 
sea, upon a point of land on the North shore: being then clear of St. Nicholas Shoal, steer 
for Cavité or Manilla, at discretion. | 

In the fair channel between the shoal and North shore, the depths are 17 and 18 fathoms, « 
decreasing gradually toward that shore to 5 and 4 fathoms; and in steering eastward, the 
depths also decrease regularly to 5 fathoms off Cavité, where ships anchor about a large 
mile off shore in that depth, the bottom all stiff mud. 

When the wind is blowing at eastward, out of the bay, the current runs out through the 
North Channel to the westward ; it is therefore, proper, at such times to adopt the channel 
between Corregidor and the South shore, it having more room to work to windward, and no 
hidden danger. To enter the bay by this channel, caution is requisite when ‘you come 
abreast of the easternmost high land on the South shore, which bears 8. E. 3 E. from Cor- 
regidor; for the tail of St. Nicholas Shoal trends away gradually toward this high land, and 
the water may shoal suddenly in approaching it, from 12 to 7, or 6 fathoms rocky ground. : 
Therefore, come not under 12 or 13 fathoms, nor under 15 or 16 fathoms when farther to 
the eastward, and keep the Haycock then open with the North part of the Corregidor; 
from 15 fathoms water, the next cast may be 7, and then 4 fathoms on the verge of St. 7 | 
Nicholas Shoal, when the Haycock is shut in with the Corregidor. . 

. Within 4 a mile of the East part of Corregidor, there is 22 or 23 fathoms, and when it \ 
can be rounded,. stand over for, and work along the North shore, which has 15 or 16 fa- 
thoms within a 3 mile of it, and 10 or 12 fathoms about a cable’s length off; although in | 
some places, the water shoals suddenly from 15, to 10, 7, and 5 fathoms, there is ro invi- : : 
sible danger; and when past the Corregidor, the North shore has good anchorage over a - 

sandy bottom. Farther to the North and eastward, this shore becomes more flat, the | 
soundings decreasing regularly from 10 to 8, 6, 5, 4, and 3 fathoms close in shore. | 

The tides in Manilla Bay are irregular ; with an easterly wind, the ebb runs out 18 hours Te ae 
together, betwixt Corregidor and the North shore, pretty strong; the flood, about 6 hours to 
the eastward, sometimes weak, at other times with considerable strength: the perpendicular _ 
rise is about 3 feet. | | aa 

CAVITE, in lat. 14° 29/ N. is the port and marine arsenal of Manilla, where the ships © : a 
are built, and those hove down that want repairs, having excellent conveniences for that pur- 
pose. It is well fortified, situated on a low point of land, which forms a good harbour or ! 
cove ; the deepest water in it, is 6 or 7 fathoms soft mud, with good shelter from West and : « 
S. W. winds. As the water in the wells here is brackish, the inhabitants are supplied with | ! 
fresh water from the river by Old Cavité. 

The course from Cavité to Manilla is N. N. I. 4 E. about 3 leagues, and from the former, 
the depths increase regularly to 8 or 9 fathoms about mid-way, then gradually decrease to io 
44 or 4 fathoms off Manilla. With a turning wind between them, a ship may approach the — 
shore to 5 or 44 fathoms, the bank fronting it being very flat, composed of soft mud. fi 

A good birth to anchor in Manilla Road, is in 5 fathoms water, about a mile off, with the Anchorage at : 
North Bastion N. 374° E. the S. W. Bastion E.20°N. the Cupola E. 37°N. and the | 
fishing stakes at the river's mouth N. 18° E. Large ships generally anchor in Cavité | : 


Harbour. 


MANILLA CITY, capital of Luzon, 1 of the largest of the Philippine Islands, and the ceo. ste. , 
Ss 2 ry 
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seat of the Spanish government in the East, is situated in lat. 14° 36’ N. lon. 121° 24’ E. 
by an observation of Jupiter’s satellite, corroborated by chronometers.* It is large, and 
convenient for trade, the country adjacent producing excellent indigo, sugar, tobacco, hemp 
for cordage, &c.; but the inhabitants around are indolent, and will not cultivate the ground 
to rear these articles, unless an agreement is previously made with them, and money paid in 
advance. Some trade is carried on with China, Batavia, and with several of the Philippine 
Islands ; but the chief dependance of this place, is on the trade to Acapulco, carried on in 2 
or 3 ships, which sail in March or April from that place, and arrive at Manilla in August 
or September, although not always regular. | 

During the months of June, July, and August, the air of Manilla is rendered impure, 
by noxious exhalations arising from the swampy land around ; and the weather being sultry, 
with much rain at times, febrile complaints are then liable to appear. 

Firewood is scarce here, and at Cavité, it being brought from the interior. Ships moored 
in the road, may water expeditiously, by sending their boats into the river as far as the 
bridge, where the water 1s very good. ~ 


Paicace DEPARTING from MANILLA, if bound to the straits of Banca or Malacca, the 

Phiea N.E. monsoon is the proper season; and in sailing out.of the bay, conform to the direc- 

tions given for entering it, and to the marks for avoiding St. Nicholas Shoal. Having 

cleared the bay, steer W. by S. until in lat. 12° N. and 9° W. from Goat Island by 

chronometer: if the longitude is not ascertained by chronometer or by lunar observations, 

\ do not come to the southward of Jat. 12° N. until 9° of West meridian distance has been 

made from Goat Island. From this situation, steer S. W. for Pulo Sapata, observing that 

a westerly current in this season, is liable to carry a ship a-head of the reckoning: if on the 

contrary, Pulo Sapata is not seen when in its latitude, steer S. W. by W. or W.S. W. to 

- get into soundings, then S.S.W. 4 W. for Pulo Aor; agreeably to the preceding directions 
given in the last Section, for sailing by the Outer Passage from Macao to Pulo Aor. 


shoatsinthe = THE ARCHIPELAGO, of sand banks, rocks or reefs, above and under water, situated 
* Fculnasea. between the Coast of Palawan and Pulo Sapata, is so extensive, and the dangers that form it 
so numerous, that there can be little utility in entering into a minute description of them, 
for they ought to be avojded by all navigators. No ship can enter within the limits of this 
dangerous archipelago, without getting embarrassed with, or seeing several of the shoals; 
and there are strong currents, or irregular tides among them, rendering a ship’s place very 
uncertain when observations cannot be obtained; and the rise and fall of the tide is con- 
siderable amongst the shoals, during the springs. Although some ships have passed through 
amongst them with difficulty and risk, others have struck upon, or lost their anchors among 
the extensive coral flats; and the Fanny, and Betsey were recently wrecked, nearly in the 
middle of the archipelago. It seems, therefore, only necessary to describe briefly, the eate- 

rior limits of those dangers. 
From the West coast of Palawan, the shoals extend N. W. and westward, to within about 


* This is the lon. of Manilla, as determined by Lieut. Ross, in the Company’s surveying ship Discovery, and 
he made it 12° 1' E. of Pulo Sapata by chronometers. The French circumnavigator La Perouse, made the lon- 
gitude of Manilla, about 3 miles farther East than Lieut. Ross; but Mon. Gentil made it in lon. 120° 51}' E. 
which was long thought to be its true longitude. Don J. Vernacci, made it in lon. 120° 55’ East of Green- 

' wich, so that its true longitude seems not yet determined. 

+ These Galloons do not sail together, nor exactly at stated periods from Manilla, but generally in July or 
August ; they sometimes go round the North end of Luconia, at other times through the Straits of Manilla, or - 
St. Bernardino, and arrive at Acapulco about Christmas, or generally between the early part of November and | 
middle of January. They sometimes arrive at Manilla in July, and generally make the island Samar about Cape 
Spirito Santo, then come in by the Strait of St, Bernardino. | 
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3° of the meridian of Pulo Sapata, as the West London Shoal, appears to be the westernmost 


danger. 
Between several of them, there are channels from 6 or 8, to 15 leagues wide ; and between 
the outer shoals off Palawan, and those which lie within 5 or 6 leagues of that island, there 


is a channel about 8 or 9 leagues wide. In these channels, and close to the outer reefs, 


there are no soundings. 


EASTERNMOST known danger is a reef of breakers in lat. 10° 49’ N. lon. 117° 10’ Se. aie of 


E., distant about 30 leagues from the coast of Palawan, seen in 1803, by the brig Penn- limit, 
53’ E. 


sylvania. About 15 leagues farther eastward, in lat. 10° 57’ N. lon. about 117 
there is a bank of coral and white sand, extending about a mile East and West, and } mile 
broad, with soundings on it from 8 to 11 fathoms, discovered by the Sea Horse in 1776. 


NORTHERNMOST DANGERS,* are 2 sand banks or low sandy isles, with a tree worters 
on the northernmost of them, situated in lat. 11° 29’ N., lon. 114° 20’ E. the other to the ”” 
S. W. of it, about 24 or 3 leagues distance: they were seen by the South Sea Castle in 
1762, and although she made them only 4° East meridian distance from Pulo Sapata, 
they are probably upward of 5° from that island, as may be inferred from the examination 
of this part by Lieutenant Ross. About mid way, nearly in a direct line between these and 
the easternmost danger mentioned above, lies a low isle in lat 11° 1‘ N. surrounded with 
breakers, and having a reef projecting to the N. eastward, which has been seen by several 


ships. 


N. Western 


N. WESTERNMOST DANGERS, are 2 isles, with reefs at each extremity, in lat. ¥.¥ 
11° 27’ N. lon. 114° 22’ E., the whole extending nearly N.E. and S.W. about 7 or 8 


miles. 
An island, in lat. 11° 8’ N. lon. 114° 18’ E., about 6 leagues to the southward of the 


above, having a sand bank 5 miles to the West, and a reef projecting 5 miles to the 


eastward. , | | 
Another island in Jat. 10° 44’ N. lon. 114° 26’ E. with a sand bank 5 miles to the N. W. 
and several detached shoals extending about 34 leagues to the Eastand E. N. E of the island. 


' A reef in lat. 10° 15’ N. lon. 113° 40’ E.; and about 5 leagues S. Eastward of it, Dis- 
covery’s Reef, some of the rocks above water, extending from lat. 10° 0’ to 10° 8’ N. lon. 
113° 50’ E., from which Lieutenant Ross had a narrow escape_in the Discovery; and a 


third reef lies about 4 leagues East from the latter. 


WEST LONDON REEF, in lat. 8° 55’ N. lon. 112° 0’ E., 
stretching 3 leagues E. N. Eastward. 


limit, 


EAST LONDON REEF, in lat. 8° 48’ E. len. 112° 24’ E. extends above 2 leagues 
in an easterly direction. These 2 reefs were seen by the London in 1786, and afterward by 
several ships; and the West London Reef, 2s thought to be the nearest danger to Pulo 
Sapata, as Lieutenants Ross and Maughan, in their examination of the above-mentioned 
dangers, have not been able to discover any others farther to the westward, although many 
traverses were made for this purpose, between these shoals and Pulo Sapata. 


STAGS SHOAL, the North-end, in lat. 8° 24’ N. lon. 112° 57’ E., was seen by the 


* The South Sea Castle made them in lat, 1]° 40’ N., but these Northernmost Dangers, from the examina- 
tion of them in 1814, by Lieut. Ross, extend from lat. 11° 28’ 36° N. lon. 114° 24’ E. to lat. 11° 214’ N. lon, 
114° 163’ E. The Hainan fishermen, visit the islands and shoals in this part of the China Sea, in March and 


- April to fish, as well as those of the Paracels, 


with other smaller reefs western, or 
S. Western 


_ 


> 
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brig Amboina, Capt. Trinder, on the 7th of September, 1802, and named by him from the 
resemblance of the rocks to the horns of a stag. No soundings were obtained at 80 fathoms 
within 4 a mile of the north-end of the shoal, which extended S. E. and S.S. W. in form of 
a triangle, with rocks above water, and breakers on various parts, the intermediate space. 
apparently very shoal, and the southern extremity could not be discerned from the mast head. 
The above shoal is situated nearly midway between the easternmost shoal seen by the 
London, and that seen by the Walpole and other ships, and seems to be another addition 
to the multitude of shoals which occupy the South-eastern part of the China Sea. The Am- 
boina brig saw another sand-bank and rocks above water, in lat. 7° 51’ N.; lon. 113° 6’ E. 


sonttem | SOUTHERNMOST DANGERS, of this archipelago, are in about lat. 7° 20’ N., 

mits extending from lon.-113° to 115° E., and about 16 leagues to the northward. Within these 
limits, there are several large reefs with high breakers ; also extensive shoal coral flats, hav- 
ing only 4 or 5 fathoms, and probably less water, in some parts, with gaps of no ground 
between them. . 


INVESTIGATOR’ SHOAL, examined by the Company’s surveying ship of this 
name in 1813, appears to be 1 of the N. Easternmost, and most extensive of the last 
mentioned Dangers ; its western point being in lat. 8° 5’ N. lon. 114° 35’ E. and its eastern 

extremity in lat. 8° 10’ N. lon. 114° 51’ E. and it is about 4 miles in breadth north and 
south. | 


Prneot PRINCE OF WALES BANK was not known to have less than 10 fathoms water on 

Wales ee" it until the fleet under convoy of H. M.S. Grampus, got upon it, on the 20th of October, 
1810; and by mean of the observations and chronometers of the fleet, it was found to ex- 

Geo.sit. tend from lat. 8° 3’ N. to 8° 13’ N. lon. 110° 24’ E. to 110° 34’ E. The soundings got 

| in crossing over the bank, were in general from 12 to 30 or 40 fathoms coral, and the 
Grampus had 9 and 10 fathoms for a considerable time ; but the Bombay, got suddenly 
from 45 fathoms no ground, into 53 fathoms upon the southern part of the bank, then 
wore. The coral rocks continued visible along-side, for about 4 of an hour afterward, with 
overfalls from 54 to 12 fathoms, but the water soon deepened to 50 and 60 fathoms no 
ground, in steering to the N. Westward. 

The reflection from the white coral appeared very conspicuous in several places, and as 
the Bombay had only 54 fathoms water on some of the rocky patches, probably there may 
be less on others, consequently this bank may prove dangerous to large ships, if they cross 
over it when the sea is running high; it ought therefore to be avoided by all the Company's 
ships, which from being late in the season, may have occasion to cross over from the common 
track toward the Palawan Passage. Lieut. Ross, got into bb fathoms water on the South 
part of this bank, on the 8th of May, 1811, and made the lat. 8° 5’ N. lon, 110° 97' E. or 
1° 95’ East of Pulo Sapata by chronometers. 

ener shout. Between the S. Westernmost of the shoals mentioned above, and the North part of 
Borneo, there are several other dangerous reefs, or coral shoals, particularly within 15 
leagues of that coast. The following are those nearest to the track of ships bound to the 
straits of Balabac, or by the Palawan Passage, to Manilla, or to China. 


Shoals off WESTERN MOST, of the SHOALS that lie far off the COAST OF BORNEO, 1s 
Remes a reef of rocks and sand, in lat. 5° 35’ N., lon. 112° 28’ E., not well determined: it is 
about 4a mile long N.N.W. and S.S.E., very narrow, seen by the Sea Horse in 1776, 
and by the Luconia in 1803. This ship passed between it and another reef with breakers, 
said to have 14 fathom water over the rocks, situated in lat. 5° 24’ N. bearing from the 
former about 8.8. E. distant 4 leagues. To the S.S. W. of these, in lat. 5° 5’ N., there is 
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a shoal with 2 fathoms water; and S. 37° E. from it, in lat. 4° 57/ N., there is a dry sand, 
both seen by the Luconia. About 12 leagues to the eastward of these and the former shoals, 


- there are other shoals. 


FRIENDSHIP SHOAL, appears to extend N.E. and S.W. 3 or 33 leagues ; the ceo. site of 
ship of this name, bound to Balambangan in September 1804, got suddenly on the edge of shou. 
it in 43 fathoms, in lat. 5° 52’ N., and steered along the West side, sometimes within a 
cable's length, the water appearing very shoal to the S. Eastward, as far as the eye could 
reach from the mast head. By noon observation, the North end of the shoal was found to 
be in lat. 6° 0! N. and in Jon. 119° 49’ E. by observations of © € taken near it. The 
Surat Castle (Royal Charlotte in company) at 6 A. M. on the 11th of October, 1814, got 
upon this shoal, and anchored in 44 fathoms coral rock, in lat. 5° 52’ N. lon. 112° 34’ E. 
by noon observation and chronometers ; but observations of stars taken at 4 A. M. made the 
latitude more to the southward. It appeared a long narrow bank, with soundings from $0 
to 40 fathoms near to its verge, and there probably may be Jess water on it, than where the 
Surat Castle got suddenly into 44 fathoms: a little to the S. W. of it, there is no bottom at 


60 fathoms. 


LOUISA SHOAL, is in extent about 3 miles E.S. E. and W.N. W., of an elliptical vosiss shou. 

form; the rocks on it are generally covered at high tide, excepting 2 small ones on its 

eastern extreme. It is steep to, with very high breakers in blowing weather ; but on a fine 

day, the Ruby sent her boat to it, where they landed on the coral rocks, and had 8 fathoms 

water within 30 yards of its western edge; the tide was then rising, and setting over the 

shoal to the E. N. E.. about 1 mile per hour. 

' Many ships have passed close to this shoal, and the mean of a selection of the best ob- 
servations, places it in lat.6°20’ N., lon. 113° 18’ E. by chronometers and lunar sights, Geo. site. 
Several navigators make it about 2 niles more to the northward, and 6 miles more to the 


eastward. 


ROYAL CHARLOTTE SHOAL, in lat. 6° 563’ N., lon. 113° 374’ E., or 4° 35! East Geo. site of 
of Pulo Sapata by chronometers, measured by Lieut. Ross, who examined it in his survey of Charkotte 
the Palawan Shoals, is about 124 or 13 leagues to the N. Eastward of the Louisa Shoal, ~ 
and it is not more than 14 mile long, of a quadrangular shape, composed of rocks and break- 

ers: this shoal has been seen by several ships, and although the mean of their observations 

places it about 16 or 17 miles more easterly than the situation above stated by Lieut. Ross, 

yet this officer’s observations are probably near the truth, being made with good chronome- 


ters, and instruments, supplied purposely for surveying. 


SWALLOW’S ROCKS, are about the height of a large ship’s hull above water, and Ceo, alte of 


appear to be of small extent. They were seen by the Swallow in1801, and also by the Lady Rocks. 
Clive ; both ships agree in placing them in lat. 7° 23’ N., lon. 113° 44’ E.,* by good observa- 
tions, although they were not seen by these ships at the same time; and they lie about 8} or 
9 leagues to the northward of the Royal Charlotte Shoal. Several ships pass between the 
Swallow’s Rocks and the Royal Charlotte Shoal, but the best channel is to the southward of 
the latter, betwixt it and Louisa Shoal, which should be adopted by all ships bound to Ba- 


labac Straits, and by those which intend to proceed along the coast of Palawan. 
HALF MOON, or VIPER’S SHOAL, is the S. Westernmost of those which form the Hur moon 
ais Crawford, in the surveying ship, Investigator, saw these rocks in 1813, and made them in lon. 118° 
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outside of the Palawan Passage, and it appears to be the nearest shoal on the outside of the 
fair channel, after passing to the eastward of the Investigator’s Shoal. It is an extensive 
reef, stretching N. E. by E. and §. W. by W., with high breakers on it, and small rocks in 
some places, which seem to be nearly covered at high water. The ship, Cape Packet, on 
the 27th of October, 1810, was swept along the southern verge of this shoal by the current, 

Geo.site. Within a mile of the rocks, when nearly calm; and it was found to lie in lat. 8° 0’ N,, lon. 
115° 25’ E., or 1° 19/ West from the Royal Captain’s Shoal by chronometer. 


Royal op = ROYAL CAPTAIN’S SHOAL, was seen by the Cape Packet 3 days after passing the 
above mentioned shoal, which she approached within a mile on the S. E. side, and saw many 
rocks above water, probably covered or even with the surface of the sea at high tide. This 
shoal was also seen by Capt. Hamilton, of the Bombay, on the Ist of November, 1810, 
who describes it as long and narrow, extending N. E. by N. and 5S. W. byS., with high 

Geo, sites breakers on a sand bank at the S. W. part, and it was found to be situated in lat. 9° 2’ 24” 
N., lon. 116° 423’ E. by chronometers; the Cape Packet having made it in lon. 116° 44! E, 
When this shoal bore from N. W. 4 N. to W. N. W., seen from the mizen rigging, distant 
about 5 miles, the island Palawan bore from East to E.S. E. at the same time, apparently 
not more than 11 leagues off. 

Lieut. Ross, in the surveying brig, Antelope, examined this shoal in April, 1811, and made 
its centre in lat. 9° 3! 59” N, lon. 116° 414! E. | 


Geo, sitet = BOMBAY’S SHOAL, was seen by the Cape Packet, and at } past 2 P. M. on the 31st 

Shoal. of October, 1810, when the body of it bore North, distant 1 mile, she made it in lat. 9° 
27' N., lon. 116° 55’ E., or 19°30' East from the Half Moon or Viper’s Shoal, by chrono- 
meter. On the 2d of November, 1810, the Bombay saw this shoal, which appeared to be 
a bason of smooth water in the interior part, surrounded by breakers, with several rocks 
above water, and some dry sand on the northern and southern extremes. -Capt. Hamilton 
made the body of the shoal in lat. 9° 264’ N., lon. 116° 54’ E. by chronometers ; and when 
visible from the mast-head, bearing N. by W. 4 W,, distant about 10 miles, the high round 
mountain Pampandoyen bore S. E.°}- E., remarkable rugged land 8. E. $ S., body of some 
high land to the southward 5. 5. E. 4:E., and the northern extreme of Palawan E. 3 N., dis- 
tant from the nearest land 10 or J Fteagues. 

other shoals, At asmall distance to the northward of the Bombay’s Shoal, there appear to be some ad- 
ditional dangers, seen by the Pennsylvania and other ships, which have deviated from the fair 
channel track ; and all these shoals on the outside of this track are steep to, having no sound- 
ings near them. | 


PALAWAN, or PARAGUA, formed mostly of high land, with several remarkable hills, 
is a narrow island, but of great extent in an N. E. and S. W. direction; the West end being 
in lat. 8° 24’ N., lon. 117° 14’ E. by the survey of Lieut. Ross, and the North end in lat. 
about 11°30! N., lon. 119° 37/ E. A cluster ot low woody islands, stretches from its west- 
ern extremity to the island Balabac, with intricate channels between some of them; and the 
northern extreme is encircled by a chain of small isles: both the East and West coasts, are 
also fronted by small islands or shoals, in many places, which render the navigation danger- 
ous in the night, for some of the shoals are 5 or 6 leagues off shore. 


Geo. limits, 
of the island 


Oot QOLOOGAN BAY, on the West coast, is formed by rugged high land on the East side 
oe of the entrance, and by several islands to the westward; the entrance is in lat. 10° 19’ N., 
and the course ae into the bay is South, in 35 fathoms water, decreasing to 22 fathoms 
off the South point of Harbour Island, situated near the middle of the bay, where a ship 
might occasionally run for shelter in blowing weather. There is a passage on either side of 
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Three Peaked Island, which is the small island outside of the entvance of the Bay: .Fhere 
is a high Table Hill in lat. 10°49’ N., situated on a peninsula, on each side of which a bay 
is, formed ; the entrance of the northern 1, called Malampaya Bay, is about 9 or 10 miles 
to the northward of Table Hill, formed by numerous islands of various sizes, with a round 


islet directly off it. Although narrow, the depths are 16 to 20 fathoms im the entrance, and 
also. among the islands inside of the bay, where there is good shelter ; here is also anehor- 
age in lat. 10° 33’ N., amongst the northernmost of a group of islands; and between Ma- 


- lampaya Bay and the North point of Palawan, there is good anchorage in several places, 
-y and 


amongst the. numerous islands that line the coast. Ragged Island is im lat. 13° 15‘ N 

lon. 119° 21’ E. by chronometer. Zz 
Soundings extend from the coast in some places 7 or 8 leagues, in other parts only 3 or 4& 

leagues, but the inhabitants of this island being in a savage’state, it is not visited by navi- 

er and seldom seen, except by those who adopt the passage to China by the coast of 
alawan, late in the season. ‘The West coast, and the shoals fronting it, have, however, 

been lately examined by Lieut. Ross, and the situation of the most dangerous shoals cor- 


rectly -ageertained. : %, =e are 
arate fy. “OS 


SHIPS. whieh proceed by the PALAWAN PASSAGE to Chirte! ‘must be very careful Direct 
when passing between the shoals ; ‘for cloudy weather, with rain at times, are liable to de- * 


prive them of observations, particularly in September and October, strong S. W. winds and Balnses 
They should conform to . 


gloomy weather, may be expeeted near the West end of Palawan. 
the directions given for-sailiag to Canton River by this passage, in the second section, under 
the title, China Sea. * If they adept the channel betwixt the Louisa and Royal Charlotte 
Shoals, (which is the beat) dat, 6 40! N.. is the proper track with a fair wind, which leads in 
mid-channel ; although either shoal may be approached with a steady breeze in the day, ob- 
serving to keep nearest tq that which is on the windward side; and with a steady wind, it 
may be advisable to get a sight of 1 of them, if not certain of your longitude. Having 
passed the Royal Charlotte Shoal, an E. by N. course should be steered about 20 leagues, 
but if the Louiga Shoal has been seen,, steer E. N. E. from it about 30 leagues, then more to 
the N. Eastward to make the island Balabac,. and pass.1 at 9 or 10 leagues distance. . 


The most intricate part of the passage, is abreast of the Wa part of Palawan, between 


the Half Moon, Royal Captain’s, and Bombay’s Shoals-iw the” offing, and those nearer the 
coast, seen by the Cuddalore. The outer shoals, are distant about 13 or 14 leagues from 
the West part of Palawan: and the inner shoals, begin in lat. 8° 32’ N., lon. 117° E., abreast 
of the West end of. this island, consisting of numerous shoal patches, or detached reefs of 


‘breakers, extending in a N. Easterly direction parallel to the coast, at the distance of from . 


4 to 6 leagues off shore. PARAQUAS, 1 of these reefs, is of circular form, near 3 leagues 


in diameter, having gaps through it, and a patch of breakers several miles outside: this outer raraquas 


patch is in lat. 9° 10'N., and 5 or 6 leagues off shore. In lat. 9°50’ N. there is another 
reef of breakers, about 6 or 64 leagues af shore. seen by the York; and most of these inner 
shoals have soundings near their outer edges, which will shew their proximity if the lead be 
kept briskly going in the night; but if soundings are got, haul off immediately, as some of 
the patches are nearly on the edge of soundings. Between the enner shoals and the coast, 
there is a channel with soundings, but it is seldom used; being rather confined,. by other 
shoals scattered along the coast, the outer chunnel is justly preferred. ‘This is 8 or 9 leagues 
wide in the narrowest part, and when past the Bombay’s Shoal, it is probably at least: 19 or 
14 leagues wide, betwixt the York’s Reef on the inside, and the shoals seen by the Penn. 
sylvania and other ships, in the offing. | a 
The best track to preserve in sailing through the channel, 1s to keep 9 or 10 leagues off 
the West part of Palawan, to give a birth to the inner shoals, which consist of numerous'dan- 
gerous patches in this place, and to keep at this distance until clear of the narrowest part of 
Tt 


| 
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the channel ; afterward, if 10 or 11 leagues distance is preserved from the coast, it will carry 
you in the fair channel, clear of the shoals. Attend then, to the directions previously given, 
- and referred to above, for farther guidance in proceeding along the coast of Lucomia, toward 
Canton River. This passage although intricate in unfavorable weather, is certainly preferable — 
to the eastern passage in October and Noyember, and during the whole period of the N. E. 
monsoon, it seems the best route for ships bound from Malacca to China. The Royal 
Bishop, and York, got sight of Balabac on the Ist of November, 1786, and reached Macao 
on the 30th, by this passage. The London got sight of Balabac, on the 28th of October of 
the same year, stopped 8 days at Sooloo, and did not reach Macao until the 9th of January, 
1787, by the eastern passage.* 7 | 


WEST and NORTH COASTS of LUZON, or LUCONTA, | 
and the ISLANDS CONTIGUOUS; with SAILING 
DIRECTIONS. 


Laban. LUBAN, in lat. 13°44/N., extending 34 leagues nearly N. W. and S. E. is the largest 
island of a group that fronts the 8. W. end of Luconia and the N. W. end of Mindora, and 
is high in the middle, but low at each extremity. The islands to the southward of it, are 
high, and Amul to the eastward of it, is a high conical mountain. There is a passage be- 
tween these islands and Mindora and also a safe channel to the eastward of them, which is 
frequented by the Spanish ships, when going to, or coming from the Straits of Manilla. _, 


Geo. ueot GOAT ISLAND, in lat. 13°51‘ N. lon. 120° 7 E., or 6° 35’ East of Macao by chrono- 

Gow sland. meters, is the outer, or westernmost island of the Luban group, and its S. E. point nearly 
joins the N. W. end of Luban; it fs a low, flat, woody island, said to have a reef with foul 
ground projecting from its North end. From Point Calavite on Mindora, the West end of 
Goat Island bears N.25° W. distant 93 or 10 leagues; there is a bank about mid-way be- 
tween this island and the South point of Manilla Bay, with 9 to 15 fathoms water on it. 


ceo. siteot POINT CAPONES, in lat. 14°593’N., lon. 120°34’/E., or 6° 193! East by Chrono- 

Fones; aaj Meters from Grand Ladrone, and bearing N. 3° W. from Goat Island distant 20 or 21 

cent cou’ Teagues, is high bare land of reddish aspect, having 2 islands to the N. W. of it about 2 
miles distant; the outermost of these, called Great Capone’s Isle, is about 1 mile in length 
East and West, and nearly a league distant from the shore. About a mile outside of it, the 
depth is 42 or 44 fathoms; from 40 to 35 fathoms are found within a mile of the shore, 
betwixt this part of the coast and the North point of Subic Bay ; and generally from 45 to 
50 fathoms, about 3 or 4 miles off. From Marivele’s Point to Subic Bay, the coast is In 
general equally steep, and may be approached within 1 or 2 miles in some parts; but it is 
prudent to keep 3 or 4 miles from it, because rocks or foul ground extend out about $ a mile 
or more from some points of land, there being several indentations or bays, along this part 
of the coast. 


sutemy; SUBIC BAY entrance, is in about lat. 14°49’N., having an island in it, to the west- 


* The navigation of the Palawan Passage, is farther illustrated, in a preceding section of this work, entitled . 
“Instructions for sailing through the China Sea at all seasons,” under the article, Palawan Passage. 
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ward of which, is the proper passage into the bay, and very safe; but the passage to the 
eastward, is lined by reefs and very intricate. This bay stretches about 2 leagues iniand, 

and forms 2 excellent harbours, 1 on the East side, and the other at the northern extremity, 
opposite to the village Subic ; here, ships of any description may be sheltered from all winds, 

in 7 to 10 fathoms mud. About 2 or 8 miles to the southward of Subic Bay entrance, lies 

the port or bay of Minangas, where small ships may anchor in 5 fathoms, sheltered from al] Mines 
winds excepting those at West and W. S. W. : the course into it is East and E.by N., about 
mid-channel between the points, to avoid the shoals projecting from them, and there is 4 fa- 
thoms fine sandy bottom inside, within a musket-shot of the shore. 


SILANGIN BAY, in lat. 14°47’N., is about 4 a mile wide at the entrance, and @ sitengia 
miles deep, having shelter from all winds, but rather exposed to the N. W. and W. N. W.° 
The South point is formed by a high, round, bare hill, with a reef projecting from it about a 
musket-shot to the northward ; this must be avoided in steering East into the entrance of the 
bay, where the depth is 30 fathoms, decreasing gradually to the anchorage a little inside, 
near the beach on the South shore, which is the best birth. There is a stream of fresh water 
at the bottom of the bay. About 24 miles to the S.S. W. of the South point of this bay, 


there are several rocky islets, called by some the Three Friars, or Capone’s Rocks, witha,, .. ,.,.,. 
ks 


coral reef projecting from them nearly a mile to the N. Westward ; and. between these roc 


and the shore, there is 40 and 42 fathoms water. 


PLAY A-HONDA, about 5 or 6 leagues to the northward of Point Capones, is formed Plays-honda 


and neigh. 


of a small hill, projecting a little into the sea; and the fort is 2 miles farther to the north- pnt 


ward amongst trees, by which it is not easily perceived. ‘The coast between them is of mo- 
derate height, with a level space of considerable extent, to the northward of Point Capones ; 
but inland, the country is formed of high double mountains, 1 of which has a small sharp 
peak upon it. About 2 or 3 miles off, the depths are 35 and 40 fathoms ; and the shore is 
lined by coral reefs, stretching out near a mile in some places ; about 14 mile from the beach, 
there is a small coral bank bearing S. W. by S. from Playa-honda Fort, having on it 2 fa- 
thoms, and close to, 10 or 12 fathoms. * | | | 

From Manilla Bay entrance to lat. 15° N., the land’ is generally very high and mountain- 
ous: here, it begins to decrease in height; and near the sea, to lat. 16° N. is not much 


elevated. 


TWO SISTERS, in about lat. 15° 50’ N. are low woody islands, with a conspicuous two sisters 
sandy beach, the northern 1 being largest, and distant about 2 miles from the other. AD- in" 
DERS ISLAND in about lat. 15°55’ N. and 4 miles to the northward of the North 
Sister, is small, with trees on it, and a sandy beach. These islands are said to have shoals 
projecting from them to the N. W., West, and southward, nearly to the distance of a league 
in some places. It is prudent, to give them a good birth in passing, for they are about 2 or 
- 24 leagues off shore, which is farther out than the position generally assigned to them.* 

Matsinglo Point, with 2 isles adjoining, lies to the S. Eastward of the Two Sisters, having 
to the northward, the town and road of that name, which is frequented by the coasting 
vessels, and said to afford tolerable shelter: the channel leading to it, is on the North side 
of the northern isle, but narrow and intricate, being bounded by coral shoals, with no ground 


60 fathoms a little outside of the entrance. | 
POINT CAYMAN, about 4 miles to the northward of Adders Island, has a reef pro- Polit Cey- 
* The ship Sir Edward Pellew, bound to China in October, 1806, ran upon the reef contiguous to the Two 


Sisters in the night, and was got off with difficulty. Passing them about 2 or 2{ leagues off in the Anns, we 
could not at that distance, perceive any danger. 
Tt2 
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jecting to the S. S. W. but the channel is safe betwixt the point and that island, with 30 fa- 
thoms water in jt; and the point may be approached occasionally to 10 fathoms, on the tail 
of the reef. ‘This channel leads to the road of Tambove, situated to the eastward of Point 
Cayman, and 1s open only to southerly winds: steering for the ‘extremity of the beach, to 
the eastward of the point, the depths will be 12 to 15 fathoms coarse sand and shells, near 
the termination of the beach; the water will then deepen, but until in soft mud; it will be 
improper to anchor, for rocks are scattered over the bottom, where it consists of sand. 
Wood, and good water, may be got at this place. .: .. 


CAPE BOLINA, in lat. 16° 274/ N., lon. 120° 0’ E. or 6° 16’ East of Grand Ladrone, 
(which I made it by chronometers,) bears from Point Capones N. 2° W., distant about 32 
leagues. It is low even land covered with trees, and sloping gradually to the extremity, 
where it has a small rise and terminates in a bluff point, which is not discernible above 6 or 
64 leagues from the deck of a large ship. From lat. 16° N., or from Point Cayman nearly 
to this Cape, the land is level, of moderate height, and sterile aspect, with a steep beach 
fronting the sea, and may be seen about 8 leagues. The coast in this space is bold to ap- 
proach, having no ground at 50 fathoms within a mile of it, in many places; there are 
soundings near the beach, in some of the small bays, where a vessel might anchor occa- 
sionally, but there is no safe place of shelter for large ships. Point Valinasay, at the en- 
trance of the bay of the same name, is about 3 leagues to the southward of Cape Bolina, 
and 2 miles to the westward, being the westernmost part of the coast; the land between it 
and the cape, 1s level, and covered with trees. | 3 

Close to Cape Bolina there is a low islet, and the land of the cape is separated from the 
main by a narrow channel, not visible in the offing. Were it not for the shoals fronting this 
channel, and stretching nearly a league from the cape all round, shelter would be found in- 
side from all winds; but the approach to it is dangerous, as a vessel may get entangled by 
the shoals, before the entrance of this intricate port is discerned. 


PANGASINAN BAY, situated to the eastward of Cape Bolina is very extensive, 
formed by the low land from that cape taking a S. Easterly direction about 4 leagues; and 
then the Monens: Monsos chain of islets and rocks, extending along it about 5 leagues nearly 
S. E. by S., lines the West side of the bay. As the coast from the cape, and 3 islets, are 
fronted by shoals projecting out about a league, ships ought to give the North side of the 
cape a good birth in the N. E. monsoon; for a southerly current may be liable at times, to 
drift them into Pangasinan Bay or near the shoals on its western side. About 14 or 2 miles 
inside of the high Islet Cavalitian, which is the last of the Mongos-Mongos Chain, there is 
good anchorage in muddy bottom, at the entrance of a small port called Sual, where a ship 


_ might be warped into, should circumstances render that necessary. 


Bigan Road, 


and adjacent 
coast. 


The Bay of Pangasinan 1s about 9 or 10 leagues deep,.and nearly the same breadth across 
the entrance, from Cape Bolina to Point Balanac. Pangasinan River, a place of some 
trade, is situated at the bottom of the bay, into which the small coasting vessels can pass 
over the bar.. The Rivers St. Fabian and St. Thomas, are farther eastward, the former di- 
rectly in the S. Eastern angle of the bay. oS 3 | 

-BIGAN ROAD, in about lat. 17°46’ N., is sheltered from northerly winds, but exposed 
to the South, and westward : the anchorage is near the shore, off the river bearing about East, 
in 10 or 12 fathoms, from whence the bank shelves down suddenly to no soundings. About 
a league inland, to the E. N. E. of the road, there is a chasm between & high hills, called the 
GAP of BIGAN, which is very conspicuous when viewed from the offing, and is a good 
mark to know this part of the coast. From Point Balanac to this place, there are several 
towns along the coast, which is bold to approach, there being no. soundings within 2 or. 3 
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miles of the shore: the country is formed of high double mountains, with low woody points 
to seaward in some places, and the direction of the coast, is mostly North and N. by E | 


SOLON-SOLON BAY, about 4 leagues to the northward of Bigan Road, is sheltered soton-soton 
from all winds but those that blow between S. W. and W.N. W.; there are good depths in” 
it, and the reefs bounding the entrance, with a rocky bank in the mouth of the bay, will be 
seen in clear weather. The rocky bank has 1 and @ fathoms on it, with a passage on each 
side of 9 or 10 fathoms: water ; ‘but that to the northward, between it and the North point 
of the bay, is too contracted. The coast from’ Bigan Road to this bay, should not be ap- boring” 
proached under 3 or 4 miles, for the Island Bantay lies about 13 mile off the projecting part" 
of the land between them, surruunded by: breakers and foul ground; and to the northward of 
it, the coast 1s lined with coral reefs, stretching out a great way, as far as the entrance of 


Solon-Solon Bay. 


SALOMAGUE BAY, adjoining to the northward of Solon-Solon Bay, is separated sstomagee 
from it by a point of land encompassed with shoals: and West from this point 1} and 2 ”’ 
miles distance, there are 2 rocky banks ‘with 4 fathoms, or probably less water on them. 

This bay is more capacious, sheltered frons the same winds, and deeper than the former. 

The North point, is also like the southern 1, encompassed with a reef, which stretches to 
the eastward along the northern side of the bay ; and an island of moderate height is situated 
about ¢ of a mile trom the point, with a reef projecting off it about a cable’s length to the 
S. Westward. This place may be known from the offing, by a chasm or gap in some high 
mountains, which overtop the rest of the chain on this coast : it resembles the gap of Bigan, pirections to 
but is not so large, nor does it approach so near to the sea as that gap; which may also be “™*"* 
seen bearing about S. E., when a ship is 4 leagues West of Salomague Bay. When the Gap 
of Salomague bears about E. j S., an East course will carry a ship direct toward the island 
at the North point of the bay, which should be approached in a large ship bearing about 
East; and the reef off its S W. point ought to be passed close, in 25 or 30 fathoms mud, 
to avoid the rocky banks that lie to the westward of the South point of the bay; she may 
then steer right in for the middle of the bay, rather inclining toward the northern shore, and 
anchor in 8 fathoms. Farther in, there ts a shoal spot, which will be perceived in clear wea- 
ther by the discoloured water on it: the best birth to moor, is in 6 or 7 fathoms mud, oppo- 
site to some Rice Magazines on the North shore. 

i 


CAPE BAJADORE, or BOXEADOR, in about lat. 18°42’ N., lon. 121° 0’ E. by ew site of 
chronometers and lunar observations, is a low point of land, with a reef of breakers pro- ore coast 
jecting out about a mile; and it forms the N. Western extremity of Luconia. From Salo- magee. 
mague Bay to this Cape, the direction of the coast varies between North and N. N. E., and 
in some parts, it is low and-woody to seaward. | 

The chain of high mountains up in.the country, which commences near St. Fabian in the 
bay of Pangasinan, extends parallel to the coast, gradually diminishing in height; and 
stretching more inland about 8 leagues to the southward of Cape Bajadore, leaves a spacious 
plain fronting the sea. Another chain of hills, begins about 22 leagues from the shore, 
which stretches,to the northward parallel to it. 

About 2 leagues to the northward of Salomague, at a place called Lugue, there is an islet 
about 4 a mile off shore, surrounded by a reef; and the coast between these places is rocky, 
with breakers projecting out about a mile. | | ae 

Ilara Hummock, stands near the sea about 7 leagues to the southward of Cape Baja*ore ; 
being of middling height, with patches of trees on it, and there being no other of similar ap- 
pearance, it is a good mark in sailing along the coast. Soundings are got about a league off 
shore, from Salomague to Ilara Hummock, but from 1 or 2 leagues beyond the latter, to 
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Cape Bajadore, none are obtained at the distance of 2 miles from the shore; and the whole 
of this part of the coast, is destitute of shelter for ships, with rocky patches stretching ou 
above a mile in some places. | 


pont cav- POINT CAVNAIAN, in about lat. 18°48’ N., has a reef projecting: about a mile out, 
the coast wand is the northernmost land of Luconia, distant about 5 leagues N. Eastward from Cape 
"=" Bajadore ; the coast between them forms a considerable bay, with some rocky islets near the 
shore ; and there is anchorage in the bottom of the bay, adjoining to the small port of Ban- 
gui. The entrance of this port is between 2 points with reefs projecting from them, and the 
course into it is S. E.; the depths were formerly 7 and 8 fathoms in it, decreasing gradually 
to 4 fathoms within a cable’s length of the beach inside; but it is said, that this port is now 
shut up by an earthquake. 
Point Cre = =POINT CARAVALLOS, is a bluff steep point of white cliffs, bearing about E. by S. 
the adjacent 4 leagues from Point Cavnaian, having a mass of high mountains contiguous, which go by 
_ the same name. Close to the point, there is an islet, and others lie near the shore, about 14 
or 2 miles to the eastward. About 4 leagues eastward from Point Caravallos, there is a 
round hill of middling height called Pata Point; and the whole of the coast from Cape Baja- 
dore to this place is steep, without any soundings until near the shore. 
The land is of middling height, and in some parts rather low close to the sea, with several 
rivers ; but the country inland, is high and mountainous. 


cos orce COAST OF CAGAYAN, from Point Pata to Cape Engano forms a regular concavity, 
“with a chain of mountains inland, and a considerable space of moderately elevated, or low 
land, fronting the sea; which is interspersed with villages, and intersected by rivers, in se- 
veral places. ‘There is a continued beach along this coast, with regular soundings in general, 
35 or 40 fathoms about 14 or 2 miles off, on the western part ; and the same depths extend 
3 or 4 miles off shore, when farther to the eastward. The only danger known, is a sand 
bank on which the sea breaks in blowing weather, situated about 2 miles N. by E. from the 
bar of Abula River: the West end of it bearing about South from the middle of the Island 
Fuga: it extends E.S. E. and W. N. W. about 2 miles, and about a mile outside of it, 
there is from 35 to 40 fathoms water, fine black sand. _ 
The entrance of the Great River Tajo, about 44 leagues to the eastward of Abula River, 
has good anchorage in 10 or 11 fathoms, about 2 miles N. N. E. from its mouth. The 
point on the S. E. side is known by the church and convent of the town of Aparri, built on’ 
it; opposite to which, or North from the church, is the best anchorage, with the Volcano 
Mountain on Camiguin, bearing N. N. E. Easterly. The river is about 4 of a mile wide at 
the entrance, with 2 ang.24 fathoms on the bar, deepening to 5 and 6 fathoms mud, inside. 
The coast to the eastward of this river is flat, with sounding of 20 to 25 fathoms black sand, 
about 2 leagues off shore. 
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S. Westward of Vizente, with 70 and 80 fathoms water about 24 miles off shore, having 
close to the edge of it 30 fathoms black sand. 


CAPE ENGANO,® in lat. 18° 39’ N., lon. 122°21' E. by chronometers from Grand &; i * 
Ladrone, and by observations taken in 1802, is the N. E. point of the island Palaubi, and * 
moderately elevated ; the South point of the same island, is a round hill rather higher, and 
forms the East point of Port San Vizente. From the point that forms Cape Engano, a coral 
reef with high breakers, and several rocks above water, projects to the E.N.E. about 3 
miles ; and patches of shoal water, stretch about a mile beyond it. 

This reef fronts the eastern side of the island, at the same distance ; extending southward 
about 4 miles until abreast of the round hill that forms its South point, and joins to the N. E. 
end of Luconia. a 

Close to the northward of Cape Engano, there are @ islets, the outermost of which, called 

Lava, or Cape Islet, is a square steep mass of lava, about 4 a mile in extent, and may be 
seen 8 or 10 leagues. 
_ This is the northernmost land of Cape Engano, and the channel between it and Camiguin 
is near 7 leagues wide, and clear of danger. As the currents set strong to the northward 
here, in the southerly monsoon, a ship proceeding from the coast to the eastward, may pass 
within a mile or less of the North side of Lava Islet, and then steer E. N. E., which will 
carry her about a mile clear of the North end of the Cape Reef. It is proper, with light 
winds, to keep on this side of the channel, to prevent being drifted to the northward by the 
currents, near the Guinapac, or Didica’s Rocks. 


ISLANDS, CHANNELS, and DANGERS, 1o the northward 
‘of LUCONIA ; with SAILING DIRECTIONS from CAN- 
TON RIVER to NEW SOUTH WALES. 


BABUYAN, or FIVE ISLANDS, form a kind of circular chain, fronting the coast of Babayan 
Cagayan at a considerable distance; the channels between these islands are safe, without 


soundings, and their coasts are generally steep to. 


LAPURIP, or DALUPIRI, the westernmost of these islands, in lat. 19° 15’ N., lon. Geu. tite of 
121° 34’ E., is distant about 12 leagues to the N. Eastward of Poitt Cavnaian; it has a level “” 
appearance, extending about N. W. and S. E. 2 or 24 leagues, and may be seen from 10 to 
11 leagues distance. About 14 mile off the South point, lies the islet Rijutan, with shoals 
projecting from it a considerable way to the southward; but the water is deep in the narrow 
channel betwixt the islet and South end of Lapurip. This island 1s not inhabited, and affords 


no good anchorage. : 


FUGA, or NEW BABUYAN, in lat. 19° 1’ N., distant about 4 leagues S. Eastward er 
from Lapurip, is lower, of an even appearance, extending East and West. upward of 2 
leagues, and nearly half that breadth, terminating in low land at the eastern part. There 
are irregular soundings along the S. W. side of the island, where a ship may anchor occa- 


"© This name is sometimes a plied to the N. Eastern extremity of the main land of Luconia, about 3 leagues 
farther to the S. Eastward, which is called Point Mauva by the natives. : 
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sionally, and the port of Musa is formed betwixt the West end, and 2 small islands adjacent, 


' Portot Musa. called Barrete and Mabag. The best channel is from the southward, between Barrete and 


Calayan. 


Geo. site of 
Clara 
Babuyar. 


Camignin. 


the West point of Fuga, the depths being 14 and. 16 fathoms outside, and from 9 to 12 
fathoms in mid- channel. 
The West channel betwixt. the 2 islands, 1s narrow, with soundings from 6 to +0 fathoms. 


The North channel is rendered more intricate, by a reef stretching half wey over ftom the | 


N. E. point of Mabag toward Fuga, and the tail of this reef joining to the N. W. point of 


‘Fuga, js a bed of rocks with 5 and 6 fathoms water on it; this passage ought thereforé, not 


to be attempted unless in a case of necessity, and a: vessel to enter by it, must borrow pretty 
close to Fuga. The island Barrete, has a reef to the westward, and another projecting from 
its South point; water may.be procured with difficulty,: some: distance inland. In 1764, 
many wild cattle, horses, and plenty of guavoes were found here. : 

The port of Musa is only fit to run into, in a case of necessity ; although sheltered from 
the sea, the bottom every where being coral rock, mixed in some places with a little coarse 
sand or gravel, a ship is very Jiable to have her cable’s cut by the rocks; this place is in lat. 
19° N. The depths are from 17 to 12 fathoms in the middle, shosling to 4 or 5 fathoms 
near the coral reefs that line the shores on either side, and the breadth of the part is not above 
3 of a mile. The best anchorage is nearest to the N. E. side of Barrete, in 14 i 15 fathoms, 
where the bottom is rotten coral and coarse sand; near Fuga, it is all very rock 

The tides rise about 5 or 6 teet, but are very irregular i in time and direction. The | London 
took shelter here, on the 3d of Noveiber 1764, and repaired in part, the damages she had 
sustained 4 days previously ina Ty-foong, close to the eastward of Monmouth Island ; in 
which she was obliged to cut away mizen-mast, top-masts, and best bower anchor. 


CALAYAN, in lat. 19°28'N., about'5 or 6 leagues to the N. E~stward of Lapurip, and 

8 leagues N. by E. from Fuga, is formed of mountainous and uneven land, highest in the 

centre, with low gaps in some places. It extends nearly S. E. and N. W. from 2. to 3 

leagues, is steep-to, without any safe anchorage, and may be seen about 1.5 leagues: conth 

guous to its South part, there gre some rocks above water, which stretch out more than.a 

mile; and about 14 mile off the N. E. poing, ‘there i is an eae about 1 pale 3 in extent North 
and South, called: Panuctah. * 


CLARO BABUYAN, or OLD BABUYAN, in lat. 19°37! N., lon. 122° 17’ E., 
distant about 10 leagues to the eastward of Calayan, is the most northerly and highest of 
these islands, in extent about 2 or 23 leagues. ‘There is a reef projecting from: the West 
end of the island, and the mount on this part is a volcano; betwixt which, and the moun- 
tains on the eastern part, there is a concave curve in the forth’ of’a’ crescent when viewed 
from the northward. or southward ;. but when ‘the island is seen’ ata great distance from the 
eastward, it appears as 1 round mountain, witha detached hummock to the northward. 
The South. point is steep and rocky, with a black rocky islet, about a mile off, in form a 
sugar loaf. wt. 


CAMIGUIN, in lat 19° 4! N; bearing nearly South from Claro Geisioni, @ distant about 


10 leagues, is a high hilly island, about 23 or 3 Jeagues in extent from N.N. E. to $8.8. W. 


The shore is lined with cural rocks in sume places, having soundings of 30 to 35 fathoms 
about a mile off; and the land 1s low close to the sea, along the eastern and northern sides 
of the island. The southern part is formed of a high mountain, visible at the distance of 20 
leagues, which .was formerly a volcano. To the westward of this mountain, there are some 
steep white cliffs fronting the sea, about 2 miles to the southw: ard of the South point of Port 
San Pio. Quinto. 

This port 1s situated a little to the southward of the idee of the island, on the West side, 
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formed by a concavity in the land about 3 miles wide and 1} mile in depth, and sheltered 
from the sea by the island San Pio Quinto, which lies in the middle of the entrance. 

This island is high, about 14 mile in circumference, steep to seaward, having on each side 
a safe channel leading to the port. The South channel is 14 mile wide, with 40 fathoms in 
the entrance, decreasing gradually inside ; it is formed between the island San Pio Quinto 
and the Soutpoint of the port, which, with an islet near it, has the colour of iron; anda 
little to the southward, there is a boiling spring of salt water. 

The North channel, formed betwixt the island and North point of the port, 1s about a 
mile wide, with soundings fronting it of 28 and 30 fathoms, and 17 or 18 fathoms inside; but 
there is a patch with only 6 and 8 fathoms rocky bottom, rather nearer the island than mid- 
channel. A coral reef projects about 3 mile from the North point of the entrance ; the bot- 
tom in the channels and in the port, is mostly soft sand, with a little coral in some places, and 
the soundings decrease gradually to the shore around. The best anchorage is 1M 15 or 16 
fathoms, to the eastward of the island San Pio Quinto, opposite to a rivulet of fresh water, 
which bears E. N. E. from that island. The tide rises about 6 feet, and flows to six hours 
on full and change of the moon. This may be considered the only place amongst these islands, 
which is tolerably safe for a large ship; for the cables are not so liable to be injured, as in 
port Musa, at the island Fuga. 


GUINAPAC ROCKS, bearing E. by S. from the North point of Camiguin, distant 9 or Guinapse 
10 miles, consist of 2 rocks like towers, 1 larger than the other, with some smaller rocks con- oo 
tiguous to them. There are no soundings within musket-shot of them on the outside ; and 
between them and the nearest part of Camiguin, there is a channel 2 leagues wide, which is 
clear on the island side. 


DIDICAS ROCKS, bearing N. E. 4 E. from Guinapac Rocks 7 or 8 miles, and distant Disics 
44 or 5 leagues from the North point of Camiguin, are about 2 miles in extent N. E. and” 
S. W.; they consist of 4 sharp pointed rocks much higher than the former, and when seen at 
a considerable distance, appear like ships under sail. ‘here are amongst them many rocks. 
of various sizes, which render the approach to them dangerous im light winds; for the currents 
run strong to the northward, producing ripplings like breakers, in the vicinity of, and among 
these dangerous rocks ; and there are no soundings near them, where a ship could anchor in 
a case of necessity. : 


BASHEE ISLANDS,* consist of a chain of mostly high islands, situated to the north- pene 
ward of the former, and extending to lat. 21° 8’ N..; the channels among them are thought to #!"* 
be safe, free from Atdden danger. : 


BALINTANG, or RICHMOND ISLES, in lat. 19°58! N., lon. 122° 24! E. by chro- aco. siteor 
nometers, are the southernmost of those called Bashees, and lie nearly mid-way betwixt Claro Pun2"§ 
Babuyan and the nearest Bashee Islands to the northward, called Monmouth Group. | They ose: ? 
consist of 3 small, but high peaked islets or rocks, discernible about 9 leagues off, and are in “™""*™ fs 
1 bearing E. byS. The westernmost is much larger than the others, and a hole is seen 
through it when bearing N. E.: they are steep to, may be passed on either side at 2 or 3 
miles distance, and the sea beats furiously against them in blowing weather. They bear S. 4 
E. from the high mount on the North end of Batan Island, and N. N. E. from Claro Ba- 
buyan; the channel between them and the latter, is about 6 leagues wide; and the other to 
the northward, about 5 or 54 leagues wide. These channels are wider than any of the other 
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passages among the Bashee Islands, and may be distinguished as the Great Passage, or Ba- 
lintang Channel. Are | — , Beng. > 


Geo. ste of = BATAN, or MONMOUTH ISLAND, extends fram lat. 20° 173’ N. ina N.N. E, 
direction about 93 leagues, the high mount on its northern extremity being in lat. 20° 234’ N. 
lon. 122° 91’ E. by mean of a series of observations by moon and chronometers, taken in 
different ships. The rest of the island is of conaiderable height, and near the South end 
there is a small nob called Pyramid Peak. There are several villages on this island, and 
anchorage on the East side; here, Dampier anchored in 15 fathoms water, where he remain- 
ed from the 6th of August to the 25th of September, 1687, and procured a large supply of 
hogs, goats, and sweet potatoes. There is also anchorage at Ivanna Bay on the West side 
of the island, upon a bottom of white sand in 53 to 8 fathoms, within a small } mile of the 
village bearing E. by E. or E. by 8. 458.; farther out, the bottom is rocky, with small 

atches of white sand. The South end of the island has a reef of breakers projecting from 
it to a considerable distance. There are strong ripplings at times, in the channels among 
those islands, with irregular tides; but the water does not rise above 4 or § feet at full and 
change of the moon. 


Sabtang, SABTANG, (called Monmouth Island by Dampier) is a middling high island, about 33} 
| or 4 miles in length North and South, separated from the S. W. point of Batan by a narrow 
Vashee, gut, which is sasd to afford a passage. BASHEE ISLAND, is small and rather low, ex- 
cepting a hill on the southern extremity, where there is a village: itis separated from the 
West side of Sabtang, by a channel about 1 or 14 mile wide; in the southern part of which, 
there are soundings from 20 to 12 fathoms, and 6 or 7 fathoms close to the shores on each 
side, the bottom mostly coral rock. The ship St. Jean Baptiste, anchored here in 14 fa- 
thoms water, under the East side of Bashee Island, in August, 1769, and procured fresh 
water at a small rivulet inside of the S. W. point of Sabtang. Thisis the only safe landing 
place, the shores of both islands being fortified by a reef; through some of the gaps in it, 
‘the hoats of the natives can pass in fine weather. ‘There are several pools of fresh water on 
woat pana, these islands, and plantations of sugar cane, Indian corn, and fruits of various kinds. GOAT 
ISLAND, situated about 14 mile to the W.N.W. of Bashee Island, is also small and 
rather low, with some cultivated spots on it. The South ends of these 3 islands, lie on a 
N. W. by W. and 5. E. by E. bearing from each other; and with the large island Batan, 
form the Batan or Monmouth Group. : 


nigh roond «= EALGH ROUND ISLAND, or GRAFTON ISLAND, in lat. 20° 944’ N., bearing 

ile N. by W. 3 W. from the North part of Batan Island about 4 leagues, is small and steep 
to; the channel betwixt it and the latter is safe, through which the True Briton passed in 
the night, on the 14th of June, 1809. | | | re oa « 


zayn asa _ BAYAT, or ORANGE ISLAND, about 2 leagues to the N.W. of High Round 

cher “sland, is between 2 or 3 leagues in extent North and South, of an even appearance, with- 
out any considerable hills, and may be seen 13 leagues. It is said to be rocky and barren, 
steep to, without any anchorage. Between Bayat and the northernmost Bashee Islands, 
there arc 2 or 3 small islands, the positions of which are not so well ascertained as the 
others ; but they all lie near the same meridian, forming a chain between the other islands, 
and there is thought to be no danger near them, that is not visible. The channel betwixt 
these and the northernmost islands, is 7 miles wide, and perfectly eloar, through which the 
Arniston passed in 1797, and the Valentine in 1764. 


certo’ NORTH BASHEES, consist of 1 high island, in lat. 21° 34/ N., and 2 small, but high 
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islets to the N.N.E. of the former: the 2 latter, are not visible so far as the other island, 
which may be discerned 13 leagues off, and they appear with round convex summits in some 
bearings, but the southernmost generally makes in the form of a peak. Between the @ 
North islets, and the other es 1 to the S.S.W. there is a channel about 334 miles in 
breadth, through which the Royal Admiral passed on the 13th of October, 1801. The 
North Bashee Island is in lat. 21° 9’ N. lon. 122° 8’ E. by mean of many chronometers, 
and lunar observations. 3 
Ty-foongs,-or tempests, are liable to happen in both monsoons, among these islands 
situated between Luconia and Formosa ; and in general, the weather is very unsettled im this 
part, with frequent strong gales. Shocks, from earthquakes have at times been felt here, 
and also in ships, near to both the East and West sides of Luconia. . 


BOTEL TOBAGO-XIMA, in lat. 21° 59/ N. lon. 121° 48’ E.,* bears from the Geo. site of 
North Bashee Island N. N. W. distant 55 miles, by the transit bearing taken when both bo xine. 
were in sight, the latter then bearing S.S. E. and the former N.N.W. = It is a high island, 

3 or 4 miles in extent, appearing in the form of a saddle, or with a gap in it when viewed 
from 5.5. W. or N.N. Eastward, and may be seen 16 or 17 leagues from the mast head. 
The high part of the island is crowned with trees, and it is well inhabited, having several 
large villages on the southern part. ) | 


LITTLE BOTEL TOBAGO XIMA, in lat. 21° 56f/ N., is @ small island of cotts us soe. 


siderable height, with some bushes on it, about 2 or 24 mites distant to the S. Eastward of 
the southern part of the Great Island: a reef projects from its South end about a cable’s 
length or more, which 1s steep to, there being no soundings near these islands. 


_ CUMBRIAN'’S REEF, distant 7 or 8 leagues South of Little Botel Tobago Xima, in ceo. ste of 
the fair channel betwixt that island and the North Bashees, was seen by Captain Gadd, in 52=°"™"" 

the Swedish ship Oster-Gothland, on the 12th of January, 1800, who thought it to be Vele 

Rete Rocks. High breakers were seen on it, extending nearly East and West about a 

league, and several rocks appeared with their heads above water among the breakers; when 

in one with the East end of Botel Tobago Xima, the reef bore N. 4 W., the body of 

Little Botel then N. 4 E., and Capt. Gadd made it in lat. 219-45’ N. This reef was seen 

in 1808, by Capt. Purefoy, of the Charlotte; and by Captain Tate, of the Cumbrian, on the 

26th of July, 1809. This ship was working out between the islands, with a light easterly 

wind, and by observations carefully taken at noon on 2 succeeding days, when not far from 

the reef, it was found to be in lat. 21° 35’ N. lon. 121° 50’ E. or 2 miles to the eastward of 

Botel Tobago Xima: Capt. Tate, thinks this latitude may be depended on, which places 

the reef 10 miles more to the southward than the position assigned to it by the former navi- 
tor. This danger seems also, to have been seen very distinctly by Capt Johnson, of 

i. M. S. Cornwallis, as will appear by the following extract from the journal of Lieut. W. 

Smyth.t 
 Jeauaty 6th, 1808, being under double reefed topsails, going about 8 knots, at 10h. 

50 minutes A.M. saw the island Botel Tobago Xima bearing N.N.W. distant 8 or 9 

leagues. At 11h 50m. we suddenly observed the water to break a-head, and soon after 


* I made it in the above longitude by chronometers and lunar observations. La Perouse made its S. E, point 
in lat. 21° 57’ N. lon. 121° 52’E., but Lieutenant Ross, makes the East point, only in lon. 121° 40’ E., and 
the North Bashee in lon. 122° 2’ E., or about 7§ miles to the West of the situation I have assigned to them. 

+ Lieut. W. Smyth, who wasthen in the Cornwallis, is an cfficer of great ability in scientific pursuits, pow emm- 
ployed by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, in making surveys in the Mediterranean Sea, and of the 

bour of Syracuse, part of which he has elegantly and accurately performed. He lately received the honor of 
Knighthood from the King of Sicily. , 
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perceived the rocks; on which we bore up, and passed to leeward of them, keeping them 
pretty close aboard. At noon the breakers on the rocks bore N. 47° E. distant 14 mile, 
our lat. then 21° 41’ N., and we make this reef in lat. 21° 493’N., and bearing South 
from Little Botel Tobago Xima.” " 

It is remarkable, that the latitude assigned to this reef by the Cornwallis, differs 74 miles 
from the observations of Capt. Tate, of the Cumbrian, and agrees nearly with the latitude 
assigned to it by Capt. Gadd. Lieut. Ross, lately searched for it without success in the 
situation where Capt. Tate has placed it, which creates some doubts about the existence of 
this danger; but it is hardly possible that all those navigators could have been deceived, in 
mistaking great ripplings for real danger, although turbulent ripplings are common about 
these islands, because the apparent danger was always seen in the same bearing, about South 
from Little Botel Tobago Xima; and not only breakers, butrocks were seen, both by the 
Oster-Gothland, Cumbrian, and Cornwallis. To avoid it, ships should borrow either to- 
ward the North Bashee Islands, or keep near Botel Tobago Xima, as this apparent danger 
is not much to the northward of the mid-channel track. ‘The variation in this channel in 
1808, was 0° 18’ easterly. | . ) 


Geo.siteop WELE RETE ROCKS, or REEF, in lat. 21° 42’ N. lon. 121° 32/ E. is distant 
Kos about 14 or 15 leagues to the westward of the Cumbrian’s Reef; and bears about S. $ W. 
from the low S. E. point of Formosa, distant 43 leagues. This is a mass of rocks, some of 
them even with the surface, others above water, which’ may be seen 9 or 10 miles; the 
channel betwixt it and the South end of Formosa, is about 4 leagues wide, and very safe. 
To sail clear | Ships passing to the southward of these dangers in thick weather, or in the night, should 
ges.” “™ keep well toward the North Bashee Islands, making allowance for a northerly current, which 
is generally experienced in light winds, and during the S. W. monsoon. From lat. 21° 15/ 
N. to 21° 20’ N. is a good track to preserve, when passing between the Bashee Islands and 
Cumbrian’s Reef, in thick weather. Several ships during light winds, have been drifted by 
the current between Formosa and Botel Tobago Xima; the Glatton and Canton were 
Island to the drifted close to a small island in lat..22° 39’ N. which is surrounded by breakers, projecting 


Borel ‘tobe: out to the N. Eastward a considerable way : this island is 14 leagues to the northward o 
Botel Tobago Xima, and 8 or 9 leagues distant from the East Coast of Formosa. 


Formosa. FORMOSA, or PAKAN, called also TY-OAN or TAY-WAN, is about 70 leagues 
) in length, extending nearly N.N.E. and S.S.W.; the land is generally high in the inte- 
rior, but low.in some places to seaward, with soundings near the shore, particularly on the 
West side. The southern part has on it a high double peaked mountain, discernible at 20 
leagues distance in clear-weather; from which the land slopes down, terminating in a low 
3 Geo. site of projecting point, called the South Cape, or S. E. point of Formosa. This point is situated 
f- font ~—sn. lat, 21° 54’ N. lon. 121° 5’ E. by mean of many observations of © ¢ * and chronome- 
4 ters; and bearing about W. 45S. from the West end of Botel Tobago Xima, distant 13 
leagues. To the N. Eastward of the point, there is a village, and a harbour for small ves- 
sels; and there is. satd to be soundings near it on the West side. About 13 leagues to the 
N. Westward of the South Cape, the island Lamay is situated, about 3 or.34 leagues distant 
from the coast, with soundings between them. About 13 or 14 leagues farther to the north- 
ward, -lies the harbour of Ty-oan, (formerly the Dutch settlement of Fort Zealand) with a 
table hill inland to the E. S$. Eastward. This harbour, and the other inlets along the West 
coast, are mostly fronted by shoals; and from the entrance of the River Ponkan, in lat. 93° 
25’ N., sand banks project 3 or 4 leagues into the offing. Ty-oan Harbour will not admit 
vessels which draw above 7 or 8 feet water, and the other inlets are ‘also shoal. — 
waft “uahanealae 


have no intercourse with this island at present. | 
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The northern extremity of Formosa is in lat. 25° 18’ N. lon. 121° 34’ E., the N. W., Geo. site of 
point in lat. 25° 11’ N. jon. 121° 6’ E., the N. E. point in lat. 25° 11’ N. lon. 121° 56’ E. pers ines 
by chronometers. There is a group of 3 isles off the N. E. point, with a safe channel about 
34 or 4 leagues wide, betwixt them and the point. 

The islands Hoa-pin-su and Ty-ao-yu-su, are situated to the eastward, the former in 
lat. 25° 44’ N. lon. 123° 32’ E., the other about 5 or 6 leagues farther to the N. E., and 
there are several clusters of rocks between them. These 2 isles are steep to approach, and 
may be considered a part of the Lieu-chew Islands. a 4 


PEHOE, or PESCADORE ISLANDS, consist of an extensive group of islands of Febee 
various sizes, several of them chained together by reefs: there is good anchorage under 
some of them, in moderate depths from 6 to 12, or 15 fathoms; with very irregular sound- 
ings, of 20 to 40 fathoms around the whole. The largest island is in about lat. 23° 39! N, Ge «- 
lon. 119° 46’ E. situated nearly in the middle of the group: on the West side of this island 
there is a good harbour, formed between it and Fisher’s Island, which fronts it on that side, 
and the channel to entef it is on the South side of the latter. The large island is called 
Pehoe or Ponghou, and there are several villages on it, with a fort and garrison of Tartar 
soldiers, it being subject to the Chinese Government. This group of islands extends from 
lat. 23° 8’ N. in a North direction to lat. 23° 56’ N. and the northern extremity consists of 
islets, rocks, and coral reefs. Although they are 8 or 9 Jeagues distant from the West coast 
of Formosa, the channel is only 4 or 5 leagues wide between them and the sand banks off 
Ponkan River; and they lie 45 leagues to the eastward of the Lamock Islands, on the coast 
of China. In this track, the soundings to the S. Westward of the Pehoe Islands are very somsinee 
irregular, overfalls from 30 to 8 fathoms, are found upon some shoal banks in the vicinity near them. 
of those islands. The Eliza got upon a bank, with 5, 6, and 7 fathoms regular soundings 
on it; afterward, she saw High Island, the 8. Westernmost of the Pehoe group, situated in 
lat. 23° 14’ N. and found the bank to bear West from that island. There is also uneven 
ground and overtalls between these islands and Formosa, with an extensive bank of irregular ceo. ste of 
soundings from 24 to 10 fathoms, the S. E. extremity of which is in lat. 22° 59 N. lon.tu. 
119° 23° E. | 4 : | 


A CHAIN of ISLANDS of various sizes, extends from Formosa in an easterly and islands to the 


N. Easterly direction to the southern extremity of the Japan Archipelago, and are compre- orFormos . 


hended under 2 groups or divisions. 


PAT-CHOW, or. EIGHT ISLANDS, (although said to be.17 in number) form the °%%,%, 
westernmost of these divisions, being nearest to the East coast of Formosa; and they are ™!** | 
called Madjicosemah Islands by the inhabitants. The southernmost of them, in lat. 24° 6’ 
N. lon. 123° 52’ E. by chronometer, is a low flat island, detached about 4 leagues from the 
others ; and the western extremity of the large islands of the Pat-chow Chain, bears from it 
N. W. by N. 4 or 5 leagues, which is a high bluff point in lat. 24° 17’ N. lon. 123° 45’ E. 
About 41 miles W. 4 N. from this point, lies the island Kumi, in lat. 24° 25’ N. lon. 123° 
5’ E., situated nearly half way between the point and Formosa, and is about 3 044 miles 
in extent: although so much detached from the others, this island may be considered as the 
westernmost of the Pat-chow, or Madjicosemah Islands. | 

The eastern extremity of the Pat-chow Chain, in lat. 24° 49’ N. lon. 125° 36’ E. is 
formed by Ty-pin-san, a large island with a smaller 1 off its West end; these are fronted 
on the North side by an extensive reef, projecting about 54 leagues from them. The Pro- 
vidence, in 1797, was wrecked on the northern a of this reef, in lat. 25° 6’ N. lon. 125° 
11‘ E. Between the eastern and western groups of these islands, there is thought to bea 
clear passage. These islands are tributary to Great Lieu-chew: after the loss of the Pro- 
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vidence, Capt. Broughton and his crew were treated with great hospitality by the inhabitants 
of Ty-pin-san, who supplied their schooner with water and refreshments, to carry them to 
Macao. | | 


GREAT LIEU-CHEW, or LEOO-KEOO, the largest island of the other division of 
the chain, is of considerable size, and well inhabited, who have a number of junks employed 
trading to Japan, and to Amoy on the coast of China. The Lieu-chew Islands, produce 
rice and other grain, coarse tea, and they work copper mines; there is a good harbour at 
Great Lieu-chew, and although tributary in some degree to the Chinese Empire, it is said, 
they would probably receive foreign ships to trade with them. The South end of Great 
Lieu-chew, is in lat. 26° 3’ N., lon. 128° 18’ E. by chronometer, which, with its neigh- 
bouring islands, extends in a N. N. E. and northerly direction, to lat. 27° 34’ N. 

The westernmost island of the Lieu-chew division is in lat. 26° 20/ N., lon. 127° 17” East, 
and there are other small islands about 30 leagues farther to the N. Westward. A little to 
the eastward of a line passing from Lieu-chew to the southernmost of the Japan Islands, 
there are others, 4 of which form a group, in lat. 29° 30’ to 29° 40’ N., lon. 128° 15! to 28° 
20’ E. Meaxima, is a considerable island, nearly S. W. from Nanga-Saque Harbour, and 
its central lat. is 31° 55’ N. | - 

JAPAN ISLANDS, are very extensive, and at their S.Western extremity, on the Island 
Kinsui, is situated NANGA-SAQUE HARBOUR, in lat. 32° 43’ 40" N. lon. 129° 59! 77 
E.,* which is very safe, the anchorage in 5 or 6 fathoms, is sheltered from all winds. From 
Cape Gotto, in lat. 32° 34’ 50° N. lon. 128° 44' E. the entrance of Nanga-saque Harbour 
bears E. by N. 51 miles, and from the easternmost of the Gotto Islands itis only about 
the distance of 10 or 11 leagues. = : 

Cape Nomo, the southern point of Nanga-saque Bay, is in lat. 32°35’ N. lon. 129° 423! 
E., and there is a false entrance in lat. 32° 40’ which may be easily mistaken for the true 
one, and although it really leads to Nanga-saque, might prove dangerous, having never been 
explored. 2 se | 

The entrance of the harbour, is also difficult to discover, owing to the proximity of the 
main land to the Island Cgvallos, which forms the western shore of the entrance; so that it 
may easily be missed, if you are not certain of the latitude, and do not keep a good look out. 

Captain Fleetwood Pellew,-;who touched at Nanga-saque in October, 1808, in H. M.S. 
Pheton, gives the following instructions to strangers, who intend to approach, or to sail into 
the harbour. 

Those who are unacquainted with Nanga-saque Harbour, should make the land to the 
northward in lat. 32° 47' or 32° 48’ N. as the N. E. trade-wind blows: very constantly here, 
greatest part of the year. Having made the land in this latitude, you may run along shore 
at 2 or 3 miles distance, as it is steep and bold to approach, and by doing 30, it will be 
almost impossible to miss the harbour. Whereas, being doubtful of, the accuracy of the 
charts, and not perceiving the separation of Cavallos Island from the main, we were nearly 
missing it.in the Phaeton, and our mistake was discovered, by seeing Dutch colours hoisted 
on the island as a signal by the Japanese. : 3 

By making the land in lat. 32° 48’ N. you will be about 3 miles to leeward of some islands 
of rugged aspect, 1 of which is perfectly barren, and formed like a sugar loaf, and the largest 


* The above geographical situation of the eentre of Nanga-saque City, is by mean of 1028 lunar distances 

taken in 1804 by Captam Krusenstern, and Dr. Horner the Astronomer, in the first v of circummavigation, 

formed by Russian officers. Captain Torry in 1803, made this city in lat, 320 45’ N., lom 180° 15'E. Capt. 

. Pellew, at the outer anchorage, in H. M.S. Pheton in 1808, near Passenburgh Island with the city bearing 

‘N. E. about 4 miles, observed in lat. 32° 43’ 50° N., lon. 180010’ E. by 2 observations of moon and stars, and 
sbout 199° 68’ E. by chronometers. __- ae 
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of them forms a high ridge of rugged rocks: from hence to the island at the entrance of 
Nanga-saque Bay, there is no danger, and the course is S. E. about 9 or 10 miles. If close 
in with the shore, the southern extremity seen, will be a high bluff point, with some rocky 
islets off it; this point is about 7 miles to leeward of the entrance, and was mistaken by us 
for the Last side of the entrance, and in steering for it the real entrance was discovered : 
care should be taken not to fall to leeward, as the fresh N. E. winds would render it difficult 
.to beat back to the harbour. i 

On the bluff point last mentioned, there is a watch house with a curious roof, and on a 
small island about 3 miles to the northward of it there is another, but this is situated lower 
than the first; a third is on the midd!z of Cavallos, and here the Dutch colours were dis- 
played. Attention to these marks, will prevent any mistake, and a farther guide is, a re- 
markable high hill at a considerable distance inland, having upon it a remarkable rise or 
hump, the land of square form, resembling a tower, and this hill is directly over Nanga-saque. 

After rounding the point of Cavallos, Passenburgh, and several small islands near it, 
which form the /nner Entrance of the harbour, will be plainly seen, also a reef called the 
Bone Hoaster close to the islands on the western side; these must all be left to starboard, 
and the main land of Kinsui must be borrowed on, steering direct for the outer islet outside 
of Passenburgh, which islet is rugged and rocky, with a few straggling trees on it, which you 
may leave on the luarbuard hand within 4 a cable’s length, and will have no bottom with the 
hand-lead. There are also some islets on the other side, that cannot easily be mistaken for 
those off Passenburyh, which must all be left on the larboard hand, and those on the eastern 
side must be left to starboard, there being no passage within them. When round Passen- 
burgh, the town and harbour open to view, the latter turming suddenly to N. N. W., forms 
a deep and spacious bay. Passenburgh, is a high round island covered with trees, resembling 
the English fir ; to the eastward nearly opposite to Passenburgh, a small town will be seen 
in a paled enclosure. 

From the outer anchorage, where the Pheton lay, Passenburgh Island bore N. 77° W. 
distant 2 of a mile, and the city N. 44° E. about 4 miles. 

This, and the Port of Firandv, about 12 or 16 leagues farther to the northward, were for- 
merly frequented by English ships ; but Europeans have not been permitted to trade to these 
ports, for a considerable period ; excepting the Dutch, who have hitherto been indulged with 
the privilege of trading to Nanga-saque, and allowed to keep a mercantile resident there.* 
The Russian circumnavigator, Captain Krusenstern, on his “voyage of discovery, touched 
here, and obtained a supply of provision and refreshments. ‘The variution in 1804, was 1°524/ 
Westerly. High water at 7 hours 52 minutes on full and change of the moon, rise of the 
tide 10 or 11 feet, in April. 

SOUTH ISLAND, in lat. 31° 30'N., lon. 140°0'E., by chronometer, lies a great WAY Geo, site of 
to the E. S. Eastward of Nanga-saque; it is moderately elevated, not of great extent, and is S“"" #4. 
1 of the southernmost islands of the Japan Archipelago; but.some other straggling isles, . —- 
stretch 4° or 5° more to the East and S. Eastward, in lat. 30° to 314° N. | age 


SHIPS bound’ from Canton River to the N.W. coast of America, or to New South 711 trom 


Acat 


Wales, generally pass out between the South end of Formosa and Luconia, then to the eee 


* The ship Frederic, of Catcutta, Captain James Torry, having a cargo selected for that purpose, touched at 
Nanga-saque in Septeraber 1803. with a view of opening s trade with the Japan Islancs: this was not permitted, 
and of course, the voyage proved unsuccessful, for Captain Torry was hah ae unfor'unate in attempting to trae 
among the Lieu-chew Islands, although it had been supposed, that the inhabitants of these islan:is were inclined to 
trade with foreign ships. | 

The English officers who lately went from Batavia to Nanga-saque on a voyage of commercial enterpri#, 
when the former place was under the British Government, seem to have been much better treated by the Japa- 

‘ nese, than any Europeans had been for a long period before. i. 4 Fie 
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*tanerice, southward of the Pat-chow, and Lieu-chew Islands, and they sometimes get a sight of these, 

Rew soath Ot South Island, particularly when proceeding to the eastward in the N. E. monsoon: In 
this season, the passage is frequently very tedious, from the prevalence of easterly winds, and 
blowing weather, in the vicinity of those islands. Ships proceeding to New South Wales, 
when clear of the islands, are obliged to keep to the northward of lat. 30° N., to avoid the 
N. E. trade, and make up their easting; and as the trade-wind often hangs between E. by N. 
and E. by S., so that no easting of consequence can be made in crossing it, they ought to 
get into about lon. 165° to t70° East, before they stand to the South of lat. 30° N., to enter 
the limit of the steady trade. : 

Toproceea It therefore, appears, that much stormy weather will be avoided, and a quicker passage 


© the latter 


place by the made to New South Wales, by ships which sail from Canton River between September and 

age. February, if they proceed through the China sea, and pass to the eastward of the Grand 
Natuna, and by the Carimata Passage, along the West side of Borneo. From hence they 
should steer for the East end of Madura, and proceed to the southward through the straits 
of Bally, Lombock, or Allass, of which the latter will generally be found the most convenient. 
When clear of these straits, every advantage must be taken with the shifts of wind to get to 
the southward; and as it generally prevails in this season between S. by W. and S.S. E., 
from thence to the limit of the steady 8. E. trade, they may be obliged to run considerably 
to the S. Westward, before they get through it, into a high southern latitude. But when 
this is accomplished, they will be enabled to run down the easting speedily, with westerly 
and variable winds. In March, or early in April, they may either proceed through Bass 
Strait, or keep well to the southward, and pass round Cape Van Diemen, at a moderate dis- 
tance ; because easterly winds frequently prevailing in Bass Strait, during these months, are 
liable to cause some delay to ships proceeding through it to the eastward, but at all other 
times, Bass Strait ought to be preferred, when circumstances are favorable, being the 
shortest route. 


INSTRUCTIONS for SAILING THROUGH BALABAC 
STRAITS, to tke MOLUCCAS, and to SOOLOO, and 
‘the ISLANDS DESCRIBED. 


SURIGAO PASSAGE, EMBOCADERO, AND EAST COAST OF LUCONIA. 


To sil SHIPS sailing from MALACCA STRAIT, in August or September, bound to Amboina, 

faree strat, OF to the Banda Islands, will probably make the best passage, by proceeding on the North 

Nolwero ie Side of the Anambas, and Natuna Islands; then between the Royal Charlotte and Louisa 
Shoals, or to the southward of the latter, observing to give a birth to the shoals adjacent to the 
Borneo coast. They must be careful, however, not to fall to leeward of Balambangan, for 
S. W. winds and northerly currents prevail in August, September, and part of October. 
Having rounded the North end of that island and Banguey, pretty close, and being clear of 
Balabac Strait, they should proceed through among the Sooloo Islands, and round the North 
end of Celebes, then by the Molucco Passage to the southward. If before September, they 
may keep to the eastward, and pass through Dampier’s Strait, or the Gillolo Passage. 

f in an indifferent sailing ship, the season become too late to adopt the Palawan Passage, 
when bound to China, (which can seldom happen,) she may proceed through Balabec Strait, 
and on the South side of Mindanao, into the Pacific Ocean, or by any other passage which 
seems advisable. . . 
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BALABAC STRAITS, formed between the South end of that island, and the North guane 


ends of the islands Banguey and Balambangan, have 3 channels; those near Balabac are in- 5! 
tricate, and seldom used, the channel adjoining to Banguey being preteravle. There is also 

a channel to the northward of Balabac Island; and another between the North end of Borneo 

and the islands Balambangan, Banguey, and Mallawalle; either of which, with proper care, 
may be used ina case of necessity. i 


In approaching these straits from the westward, KEENEY BALLOO, may be seer. if Geo. we of 
the weather. is clear,* which is a very high mountain, inland, on Borneo, situated in lat. 6° Batioo. 
3' to 6°7'N., lon. 116°40 E., or 12°54’ East from Pulo Aor, and bears S. 6° W. from the 
North harbour of Balambangan. When bearing to the S. Eastward, it appears in the form 

of a wedge, with the highest end to the westward, and has been frequently seen at the dis- - 
tance of 40 to 42 leagues. ‘Tanjong Sampanmangio, the North .point of Borneo, distant 
about 18 leagues to the northward of Keeney Balloo, is in about lat. 7° 3’ N., and 4 leagues 

to the S. W. of the South point of Balambangan. Betwixt that point and Tanjong Inaroon- 
tang, another point of Borneo about 7 or 8 leagues to the eastward, the Great Bay of Mal- 
Joodoo stretches inland a great way to the southward, having regular soundings and moderate 
depths, with good anchorage in most, places ; but there is no inducement for a ship to touch 
here, or at any of the bays on the N. W. or N. E. coasts of Borneo, the natives being inhos- 
pitable and perfidious. ‘The Mornington, at anchor in 9 fathoms mud, abcut 24 miles, from 

the shore at the head of the bay of Malloodoo, had Keeney Balloo bearing S. 23° W., and 

the extremes of the bay from N. 5° E. to N. 33° E. . There is a shoal with only 2 feet water 

on it, near the middle of the bay, about 6 miles from the nearest shore, which is not gene- 

_ Tally known. | aa? * 


BANGUEY, isa considerable island, extending about 6 or 64 leagues N. E. and S. W., Sstand Bas. 
having on the N. W. part near the sea, a conical peak, which is a good matk when near Geos ate 0 
these islands, for it may be seen 14 or 15 leagues, and is situated in lat. 7° 19’ N., lon. 117° 
_6' E. by chronometers. There are many islets contiguous to Banguey, on the East, North, 
and South sides. Ships in want of water, may pass to the southward of Balambangan, and 
anchor with Banguey Peak N. N.E., about 14 mile off the mouth of a river bearing East, 
where fresh water may be got with facility, there being depth sufficient on the bar of the 
river, fora long boat. This has been already mentioned in describing the Palawan Passage, 
under the title ‘“‘ China Sea ;” but care must be taken to have the boats armed, for the crew 
of the Betsy schooner, (after that vessel was wrecked on a shoal in the China Sea, in No- 
vember, 1805,) landed on Banguey in their boat, and escaped from thence with difficulty, - 
the commander and part of the crew having been killed by a party of roving Malays, who at 
first pretended to be hospitable. 


BALAMBANGAN ISLAND, is nearly 5 leagues in length N. E. and S. W., separated Istana na. 
at the N. E. part from Banguey, by a channel about a league in breadth ; the southern part . 
of the island is pretty high, but it is rather low to the northward, having 2 harbours on the 
East side. ‘These harbours are lined by shoals, and several are interspersed over the North 
harbour, which is the largest; the shoals are generally visible from the mast-head in favorable 
weather. A settlement formed here by the English above 50 years ago, was surprised and 
cut off by the Malays soon after; it was resettled in October, 1803, but the establishment 
being expensive, without any prospect of real advantage, the settlement was soon withdrawn. 

The South channel leading to these harbours is safe, with soundings mostly from 16 to 23 
fathoms off the South end of the island, and betwixt it and Banguey ; and the soundings con- 


° It has also been seen from ships to the eastward, when near Cagayan Sooloo. Lieut. Ross, makes this 
mountain in lon. 1 16° 402 E. 
X x 
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tinue regular, when steering from thence to the southward, into Malloodoo Bay, mostly soft 
bottom. 

The North channel is narrow and intricate, bordered by shoals, with the island Mangoak 
nearly in the middle of it, which is surrounded by a reef, projecting a great way out to the 
S. E., northward, and N. E; it is called also Tonier, or Tiger Isle, is low and sandy in the 
centre, and on either side there is a passage. That betwixt it and Banguey, has from 10 to 
7 fathoms water in mid-channel; the other contiguous to Balambangan, has from 7 to 5 or 
4 fathoms, and either of them may be used occasionally, as the wind or circumstances require, 
but the eastern passage is considered safest. If obliged to work through, short tacks should 
be made, and a trusty person kept at the mast-head to look out for green water; this ought 
sh - be neglected, in sailing through any of the channels in the neighbourhood of these 
islands. : 

In working through the channel betwixt Tiger Isle and Banguey, the Mornington stoud 
within 4 mile of the latter in some places, to 4 or 44 fathoms water ; she had 7 fathoms close 
to the edge of the reef that surrounds Tiger Island, and generally 5 fathoms in mid-channel. 
There are some shoal detached spots in the channel, which is narrowest when Tiger Island is 
on with the North part of Balambangan; then, overfalls may be experienced from 4 to 7 
fathoms. After tacking in 5 fathoms on the Banguey side, she had overfalls, and grounded 
in 2 fathoms coral rock, with the N. W. point of Banguey bearing South, the Peak S. 614° 
E., North point of Balambangan Harbour S. 49° W., off Banguey # of a mile. 

In passing through the other channel, betwixt Tiger Isle and Balambangan, the shoals 
will be visible on each side from the mast head, when in mid-channel; and from the deck, 
when near them, if the weather be clear. 

The North harbour of Balambangan is in lat. 7° 16’ N., lon. 116° 58’E., or 14°43’ East 
from Malacca by good chronometers. The best time to enter it, is near low water, for the 
shoals are generally conspicuous at that time. Within 4 a mile of the South end of Balam- 
bangan, there are 2 small isles. 


BALABAC ISLAND, bearing North from the opening between Banguey and Balam- 
bangan, distant about 10 leagues, is, of considerable height, extending North and South 
nearly 5 leagues. A sharp peaked hill in lat. 7° 59’ N. near the middle of the island, 1s the 
highest part; and near the South end, on the East side, there is shelter in a bay called Da- 
lawan, which has reefs projecting from the points that form the entrance. 

If a ship bound through Balabac Strait, fall accidentally to leeward in the S. W. mon- 
soon, and find difficulty in beating to the South, toward the entrance of the proper strait, she 
may proceed through the passage to the northward of Balabac. Giving this island a birth 
of 4 or 5 miles, and having a distinct view of its North end, a small island will be seen, with 
a dangerous reef extending from its North end, ina N. W. direction between it and Balabac. 


Keep the latter about 4 a mile distant, with an officer, or trusty person at the mast-head, 


and steer eastward for 2 isles nearly of equal size: off the North end of the southernmost, 
there is danger, but every fathom of decrease in depth, may be discerned from the mast- 
head, if the weather is clear. Pass in mid-channel, which at first entering between these 
isles, lies E. S. E. or S. E. by E.: when clear of them, a group of islets will be perceived ; 
do not approach these islets, for an E.S. E. $S. course with a leading wind, is as far to the 
southward as can be steered with propriety, until a ship has run 5 leagues to the eastward 
after clearing the passage.* She may then haul to the southward at discretion, with the lead 


* The ships. Aurora and Commerce, (part ofa fleet with troops and stores, proceeding to form a settlement at 
Balambangan) fell to leeward, and went through this passage to the northward of Balabac, on the 2d of Sep- 
tember, 1803. The Anstruther, one of the transports, (a very fine ship,) was wrecked upon 1 of the shoals to 
the N. Eastward of Salingsingan Island, and many of the troops perished. “The Thornhill, angther of these ships, 
was wrecked on the reef that extends to the westward of the Mangsee Ialands. 
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kept going, and a good look out; taking care not to get to the eastward near St. Michael’s 


Shoals, which are in about lat. 7° 43’ N., steep to, and very dangerous. 
The channel nearest to Balabac, on the South side, is by keeping near the reef that 


stretches oe its South and S. W. sides, until the southern extremity of the island bears 
about W. by S., then the course is East, between @ isles surrounded by reefs, in a channel 
about 3} or 4 miles wide: but this channel is seldom used by any ship. 


MIDDLE CHANNEL, is formed on the North side by the 2 small isles Loomboocan micsste 
and Candalamar, which lie to the S. Eastward of Balabac, and the former or southernmost, Balabae is 


is sometimes called the Rabbit, and the other the Coney. This channel is bounded on the 


South side by the small isle Salingsingan, and shoals or reefs to the northward of it: there is 
a large reef several miles to the southward of Loomboocan, betwixt which, and that isle, is 
said to be the best passage; for there is another txéricate passage to the southward of the: 
reef, between it and other dangers near to Salingsingan. 

This middle channel, is now seldom used ; although the soundings are generally from 17 
to 23 fathoms, sandy bottom, ships are liable at times, to experience sudden overfalls, of 5 
and 44 fathoms, upon coral patches near the edges of the dangers that surround the channel. 


SOUTH CHANNEL, of Balabac Straits, is now justly preferred to any of the others, Scots Co» 
having good anchoring ground from 18 to 25 fathoms, about 4 or 5 miles off the North ends 
of Balambangan and Banguey. It is bounded on the South side by a shoal and 5 islets ad- 
joining to the north-east end of Banguey, the outermost of which is called Passage Island, 
or Goohooan. On the North side, itis bounded by the 2 small Mangsee Islands, which are 
in lat. 7° 32’ N., distant 8 or 9 miles N. by E. from the N. E. point of Banguey ; having a 
reef extending a little to the southward, and round to W. by N. and W.S. W. from the sou- 
thernmost island, to the distance of nearly 3 leagues. The Salingsingan islet, or northern- 
most of the Mangsee isles, is 3 or 4 miles to the northward of the other 2 mentioned above : 
these 3 isles are in a line bearing N. N. W., and seem to be connected by reefs. 

If coming from the West toward this channel or strait, be careful not to fall to leeward Directions 
in the S. W. monsoon ; soundings of 50 to 60 fathoms will be got about 11 or 12 leagues to through it, 
the westward of Balambangan. The North end of this island, and of Banguey, (which bear 
about East and West of each other) should be approached within 5 miles, for there seems to 
be no shoal water beyond 2 or 3 miles of the North end of Balambangan. Steering E. by 
N. along Banguey, at the distance of 5 or 6 miles, the Mangsee Isles will soon appear bear- 
ing about E. N. E.; keep rather nearer to Banguey, than to the reef that extends from these 
islands to the westward about 3 leagues, which is very conspicuous by its light green colour, 
contrasting the dark blue deep water around. ‘The soundings through, are irregular from 7 
to 14 and 17 fathoms, over a corally bottom; and if the Banguey shore is approached within . 

3 or 4 miles, the water may probably shoal to 6 fathoms or less. 

_ When the Mangsee Isles bear N. N. E., and steering East, a small sand bank encircled by 
a reef, will soon be seen bearing about E.S. E., which lies 2 or 3 miles from Passage Island ; 
it ought to be passed on the North side at more than 2 miles distance, in not less than 8 fa- 


thoms water. ; 


COMING from the eastward, the Mangsee Isles should not be brought to the northward 
of N.N. W. until within 3 miles of them, then you may edge away gradually, giving them 
a birth of 2 or 3 miles: when they are brought to bear North, steer S. W. by W., which 
will keep you in a good channel between the reef on the northern side and the Banguey shore, 
if not affected by oblique tides or currents. Proceeding along the Banguey shore at 5 or 6 
miles distance, when Banguey Point bears South, steer out to the westward, being clear of 


the dangers in the channel. 
Xx 2 
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and fron === Having cleared this strait, if bound to China or Manilla, late m October or November, 
ward, or at any other time, steer eastward for the West coast of Mindanao, for the track near the 
East side of Palawan, is litthke known, and thought to be interspersed with shoals. There- 
fore, pass to the southward of the 3 small islands called St. Michael's, or Manook-manookan, 
StMicmaa's Dangcawang, and Bancooraan, which extend from about lat. 7°49' N., to 7°50’ N., lon. 
hee 118° 40/ E., and bear nearly North from Cagayan Sooloo. The extensive shoals which 
stretch 5 or 6 leagues to the westward of these islands, called St. Michael’s Shoals, have 
Tob Ba = many rocks appearing above water, and ought to be avoided ; also the Toob Bataha, in about 
lat. 8° N., which is a bank partly dry with a contiguous rock, situated about 15 or 16 leagues 
to the eastward of these 3 islands. Having reached the West coast of. Mindanao, keep near 
to it, and tothe saine sides of Negroes Island, Panay, Mindora, and Luconia, particularly 
if N. E. winds be expected to prevail. 
Te salt Ships bound to Sooloo, after clearing Balabac Strait, steer to pass near Cagayan Sooloo, 
yan Sovloo. ON the South side; but the course ought not to be more southerly than E. by S.4S., till 7 or 
8 leagues clear of the strait, because several ships have got upon shoal coral patches of 5 or 
6 fathoms, when steering about E.S. E.; and nearer to the Borneo shore, there are some 
reets of rocks above water. With Banguey Peak bearing W.4N., distant about 8 or 9 
leagues, the Fly, in 1796, shoaled suddenly to 4 fathoms coral, and deepened fast to 22 
fathoms steering to the northward. Shortly after, she had 54 fathoms on another patch of 
coral; so that a good look out, is indispensable in this track. 


tastes CAGAYAN SOOLOO, in lat.7°0' N., lon. 118° 36’ E. or 1°30! E. from Banguey 
Peak by chronometer, is an island of considerable size, and may be discerned at the distance 

cirenmjacent of 7 or 8 leagues. ‘There are several islets to the northward, and 2 to the southward near it, 
called Mooleegee Isles, 1 of which has the form of a saddle, and it is in lat 6°54’ N.; a 
ship may occasionally anchor near them, as they are safe to approach. About 9 or 10 leagues 
to the southward of Cagayan Sooloo, the small island Mambahenawan is situated; and to 
the West, and S. Westward, there are soundings of 20 to 30 fathoms, contiguous to the 

Saniaken =~ small islands which are scattered along the coast of Borneo. There are several deep bays 

Borner. on the N. E. side of Borneo, with good anchorage in some of them. SANDAKAN bay 
is 1 of these, and contains 3 excellent harbours inside: Bahalatolis Island, in lat. 5° 54’ N. 
forms the entrance, and has plenty of good spring water on it; these harbours will contain 
any number of ships, well sheltered, in from 7 or 8, to 4 fathoms. The islands about the 
harbours, abound with good water, and the surrounding country with teak, poon, and cam- 
phor trees, fit for ship building ; there are also rattans and bamboos; the tide rises 8 or 9 
feet. The Sooloo people have a settlement here. 


deo. sitet  PANGOOTARAN, in lat. 6° 15’N., lon. 120° 40’ E., bearing E. by S. 3S. from Ca 


ran with ail gayaN Sooloo, distant about 44 leagues, is the N. Westernmost Island of the Sooloo Archipe- 
tn socio. Lago ; it being low and level, little more than the trees are visible above water. Having pro- 
ceeded from Cagayan Sooloo, and approached to the South end of Pangootaran, there is a 
good passage between it and Oobeean, the next island to the southward, although without 
soundings; nor is any found in the direct track from Cagayan Sooloo. Keep nearest to 
Pangootaran in passing through, and from hence, the Island Sooloo may be seen, the road of 
which is at the N. W. end of the island, and bears IX. S. E. about 11 leagues from the South 
end of Pangootaran; buta 8. IX. by E. course should be steered past the small Island Oo- 
sadda, situated to the eastward of Oobean, and continued until within 4 or 5 miles of the 
land to the westward of Sooloo town. ‘This course is requisite, to avoid the race of Takoot 
Kababawan, situated near the West point of the Island Palleeangan, on the North side of 
the channel; which is said to have only 4 fathoms water on it, and there are no soundings a 
little to the southward. At noon when the observed lat. was 6° 15/ N. a long reef of black 
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rocks bore S. E. $ S., centre of Oobean S. by E. $ E., Oosadda S. W. nearly in mid-chan- 
nel; this reef secms very dangerous, extending about N. E. and S.W., and the rocks just 
appearing above water, with breakers on them at times. 

If you leave Cagayan Sooloo in the evening, with a fresh breeze, steer more northerly than 
the divect course, to avoid the above-mentioned reef, as you are liable to have a southerly 
current, and do not run for Pangootaran with its South extreme East of you. 


SOOLOO TOWN, or SOONG, in lat. 6° 1/ N., lon. 121° 12! E., is the residence of the {és ste of 
Rajah of this island, to whom all the islands of this Archipelago are subject; likewise the 
large Island Basseelan, from which an annual tribute is collected in pepper, and other articles. 
The Island Svoloo is of considerable height, extending East and West about 10 leagues. 
The anchorage in the road, is in 18 or 20 fathoms, on a loose sandy bottom, with the Sultan’s 
house bearing S. 26° E., Mount Temontangis S. 26° W., Tulean Rock S. 67° W., the S. W. 
pot of Palleeangan N.60° W., distance off the town 14 mile. The bottom being indif- 
ferent holding ground, ships are liable to drive with N. W. squalls. Bullocks are plentiful 
here, at a moderate price, and very fine. Poultry and live stock of all kinds, with abun- 
dance of vegetables, and fruits, may be procured ; also wood and water. But the inhabi- 
tants are a treacherous race, and must be carefully watched; it is not advisable to touch 
here in a small ship, to procure supplies or to trade, unless well armed, and prepared to 
resist any attack that may be made by the natives. The fleet from China, in June, 1795, 
anchored in Toolyan Bay, near the East end of Sooloo, and watered there; then proceeded 
out by the Tapeantana Channel. | 
If a large ship approach Sooloo Road from N. Eastward, care must be taken to avoid Teton Pu 
Takoot Paboonoowan Shoal, on which the Swedish ship Gustavas Adolphus struck in 1798, Shu 
where she had only from 3 to 34 fathoms, and injured her rudder ; it is in lat. 6° 15’ N., dis- 
tant about 6 leagues nearly N. by W. from the' East end of Sooloo, and 5 leagues to the 
westward of the Duo Bolod, which are 2 high rocks nearly mid-way betwixt Sooloo and 


Basseelan. 
Departing from Sooloo Road, the best track when bound to 8. Eastward, 1s round the To salt rom 


West end of the island, then leaving the high Island Tapool, and the low Islands Talook s. Eastwara. 


and Kabingaan to the southward, and Pata with its contiguous isles to the northward. There 
are soundings mostly through this track, and anchorage between the island, where a ship 
may stop tide occasionally; and it is safe working through in the night, if the weather 
be clear. There seem to be, however, some coral patches hereabout, for the Albion tacked 
on a rocky spot in 84 fathoms, the rocks visible under the ship, with the South point of Pata 
bearing East, the $. E. end of the low Island Talook, which lies to the N. W. of Kabingaan 
S. E. by S., and the westernmost high land of Sooloo N. N. W. 
The tides set fair through the channel, about E. S. E. and opposite, sometimes very strong 3 rides ana 
off the West end of Sooloo, they have been found to set N. W. and S. E. in Decensber, “"*™™ 
about 4 miles per hour. During the N. E. monsoon, there is generally a N. W. or westerly 
current in the neaps, betwixt Sooloo and Basscelan, and in the track from thence to Balabac 
Strait. In March and April, the current sets mostly to the eastward among the Sooloo 
Islands; but it sets to the westward at the same time, in the openings of the Philippine 
Islands, to the northward of Mindanao. | 
Betwixt several of the islands to the eastward of Sooloo, there are safe channels, with mo- 
derate depths for anchorage; but if any of them are adopted, caution is requisite, for they 


ure little frequented, and reets project from some of the islands. 


TAWEE-TAWEE ISLANDS, forming the S. Western part of the Sooleo Archipelago, ee 
extend nearly to the Peninsula of Unsang, the extremity of which forms the N. E. point of! 
Borneo. They consist of an immense chain of islands, very imperfectly known, with several 
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dangers among thei ; particularly on the Pearl Bank, Tahow, which lies in about lat. 6° 44! 
N., distant 8 or 9 leagues to the N. N. W. of Tawee-tawee, and 19 leagues to the west- 
ward of Sooloo, 

Another chain of islands, stretch from the Tawee-tawee Islands and from Unsang, a great 
way out from the coast of Borneo; and the southernmost of them, called Leegetan Islands, 
in about lat. 4° 20’ N. and 10 leagues off the coast, have several reefs and sand banks around, 
without any soundings near them. 

If a ship sail near these islands, or along the coast of Borneo, great care must be taken to 
keep a boat a-head sounding in the night. The Laurel from China, bound to Batavia, pro- 
ceeded by this track in July, 1787, and saw a rock about the size of a boat with breakers 
on its West end, which is about 2 or 3 leagues to the northward of the small isles Baguan 
and Tuganac, distant 8 leagues from the coast of Borneo. She endeavoured to work close 
round Unsang, but the winds being light, with a northerly current, obliged her to run along 
the North side of Tawee-tawee; she then passed between the 2 islands off its East end, 
called Sigboye and Tambagaan, in a channel 14 mile wide, with soundings 15 to 23 fathoms 
coral rock. When through, she steered E. S. E. to give a birth to a sand bank extending to 
the northward from a Haycock Island, and passed out into the open sea between 2 other is- 
lands, least water 93 fathoms in the channel. Breakers were seen to project about 2 miles 
from the East end of the southernmost island, which lie to the westward of the channel. 


Surigao SURIGAO PASSAGE, or STRAIT OF PANOAN, formed between Mindanao to 

Paware the southward, and the other Puilippine Islands to the northward, is now seldom or never 
chosen in any ship, when bound by the eastern passage to China; for it is rendered intricate, 
by rapid tides, aé ézmes, among the numerous islands at the eastern part, and there are no 
soundings. Besides, it is in too great a latitude to be adopted late in the season, for the is- 
lands outside become a lee shore, when the N. E. monsoon sets in.* 

Tomi! ., Should a ship proceeding to China, have westerly winds when near the western part of 
this passage, and be carried into it by the current or otherwise, she may proceed through, if 
October is not far advanced. 

The coast of Mindanao is steep and bold, which should be kept pretty close aboard, and 
a birth given to the 2 sinall.isles Murcielagos, that lie near Point Galera; the course con- 
tinues along the coast to the E. N. Eastward, between Mindanao and the islands to the 
northward. Of these, the nearest are Aliguay and Silino, 2 low woody islands, steep to, on 
the South sides ; and the large islands to the northward will be seen, if the weather is clear. 
From Point Tagola, which lies to the southward of the island Silino, the coast trends to the 
southward of East, and forms several bays, but the course is about E. by N. 25 or 26 leagues 
to Camiguin: this is a high island with a nob on its centre, that may be seen 20 leagues ; 
and being situated near Sipaca Point on Mindanay, the channel is on the outside of the is- 
land. Having passed Camiguin, steer to the N. E. for the channel between the North point 
of Mindanao and Panoan, which is 6 or 8 miles wide, then haul round the S. E. point of 
Panoan, and proceed to the northward along the East side of the large island Leyte, until a 
bluff point on it is brought to bear S. W. by W.$ W. With this bearing of the point, steer 
on the opposite course or bearing, which will carry you through the channel into the ocean, 
between Linago or Passage Island to the southward; and Omonkon, Soloan, and 2 other 
small islands to the northward ; which channel is wide, and seems clear of danger. 

When passing through the channel between the North point of Mindanao and Panoan, 2 


* The Royal Captain, bound to China, went throurch this passage, and got clear of the islands on the 8th of 
October, 1762, and the London went through it in October, 1764: the former ship experienced rapid tides, at 
the eastern part of the strait, but the London did not, nor did she meet with any considerable difficulty or 
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small woody isles will be seen, 1 of them ahead, and the other to the southward of it. Be- 

twixt the latter and Mindanao there are soundings of 25 to 30 fathoms, and 15 to 10 fa- 

thoms very near the Mindanao shore. The Spanish village SURIGAO, consisting of few Sis 

houses, is situated about 2 leagues to the southward of the small isle; and by hauling to the 

southward close along the coast of Mindanao, you may anchor in 14 or 15 fathoms fine sborge 
ey sand, with the village bearing S. by W. distant 14 or 1 mile. If it is brought to bear 

. W. or more westerly, at the distance of 3or 4 miles, neither anchors nor cables will hold 
against the tides, which run sometimes at the rate of 9 or 10 miles per hour, as experienced *™ 44s 
by the Royal Captain, at anchor here, in 1762. 

The Surigao Islands, which front this bay, form a compact chain, stretching from the 
N. E. part of Mindanao, in a northerly direction nearly to Passage Island, at the East en- 
trance of the strait of Panoan. ‘There is no safe passage between them, for the tide runs at 
the rate of 9 or 10 knots, with dangerous ripplings, in the 2 narrow guts formed between 
the southernmost of these islands and the South point of the bay. 

Ships intending to stup at Surigao Road for water, should with the wind at southward or saiting diree 
westward, carry all suil possible, taking care to haul close round Surigao Point, between the 
South Woody Island and Mindanao, keeping this coast aboard until the village bear S. by 
W., distant 14 mile. In this situation, they ought to anchor in 15 fathoms, and not bring 
the village farther to the westward ; here is a fresh water river, and by observations taken in 
H. M.S. Psyche in 1809, Surigao village is situated in Jat. 9°47’N., lon. 125° @5’ E. deo. site. 
When going in, the Sinall Woody Island may be passed at 4 mile clistance, but not nearer. 

The propriety of keeping near the Mindanav shore, in proceeding to the anchorage at 
Surigao, will appear evident by the following remark, taken from a plan of that bay, con- 
structed by Mr. C. Maitland, Master of the Psyche. 

Having no good directions, this ship did not keep Surigao Point and the Mindanao shore 
aboard, but passed to the eastward uf South Woody Island, and finding the ebb tide running 
rapidly to the S. Eastward, she was obliged to anchor in 40 fathoms. The cable imme- 
diately parted, and a second anchor was let go, which not bringing the ship up, she was 
obliged to cut; but in working against the strong ebb tide, she was horsed close over to the 
islands bounding the East side of the bay, furced again to anchor in 27 fathoms, where she 
lay 2 days blowing a gale at westward, with the rocks under her stern. 

When the weather became moderate, she passed to the North, and N. Westward, along 
the West side of the chain of islands, through an intricate channel formed between the chain 
and N. E. island, which is a large island on the N. E. side of the bay. Here, she narrowly 
escaped being lost upon a reef which projects from the West point of the island that lies 
directly East from N. E. Island, and bounds the East side of Psyche's Channel. 

There is a shoal with only 2 fathoms water on it, situated betwixt N.E. Island and 
South Woody Island, nearest to the former; but no ship ought to go outside of South 
Woody Island, for if she is obliged to anchor in deep water, no cables or anchors will hold 
against the tides. 

The easternmost of the Surigao Islands, fronting the ocean directly East from the Bay, 
has a reef projecting from its N.E. part, on which a Spanish ship was lost in 1808. 

EMBOCADERO, or STRAITS OF ST. BERNARDINO, called also the STRAITS ssbocadero. 
OF MANILLA, are formed between the South coast of Luconia, and the numerous islands 
in itg vicinity. | 

The Galleons from Acapulco, generally pass through these straits; and it may be usefal 
to give a brief description of the eastern entrance, in case any ships be disabled by a Ty- 
foong, or otherwise in distress, when proceeding to, or from China by the eastern passage, 


and find it indispensible to run for these straits. . 


Gea. site of 
Cape Fspiri- 
tu Santo. 


To approach 
the Embora- 
dero. 


Port Palapa 
and its con: 
tigucugs 
islands. 
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under Lagu- 
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To sail into 
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CAPE ESPIRITU SANTO, the N. Eastern extremity of the Island Samar, is bold 
high land, that may be seen 12 or 14 leagues; and is situated in lat. 12° 40’ N. jon. 195° 
38’ E., by mean of the observations and chronometers of several ships which fell in with it 
when returning from China by the Eastern Passage.: Ships steering for the Embocadero, 
generally make this cape, which is proper with an easterly or southerly wind; but as the 
North coast of Samar extends nearly West from the cape about 20 leagues to the en- 
trance of the Embocadero, it seems advisable to steer direct for that strait, if the wind be. 
northerly ; because several small islands are scattered along the coast, and with this wind, it 
becomes a lee shore. A few leagues West from Cape Espiritu Santo, the PORT OF PA- 
LAPA, is situated, having 6 and 5 fathoms water inside, where there is a chain of rocks 
near the eastern part; but the western part seems safe, according to the Spanish plan. 
This port is formed inside of the Island Batac or Batag, between it and the contiguous 
islands ; there are 2 channels leading to the port, 1 on each side of Batac, but that to the 
westward, seems the best, which is formed betwixt the reef that projects from the island, 
and another reef projecting from the adjoining island Cahayaga. The course in, is about 
South, and the depths decrease from 18 or 20 fathoms at the entrance, to 8, 7, and 6 fa- 
thoms inside: good water, is got on the Island Laguan, which forms the S. W. side of the 
port. About 4 or 5 miles to the S. W. of this port. there is good anchorage on the West 
side of the Island Laguan, near tlie village of that name; where a ship may anchor in 6, or 
7 fathoms. betwixt 1t and the Samar shore, sheltered from East and N. E. winds, but ex- 
posed to N. W. and westward. 

The entrance of the Embocadero, formed betwixt the S. E. end of Luconia and the 
N. W. point of Samar, is contracted by a group of isles and rocks, which lie a little out- 
side of the latter. ‘The Isle St. Bernardino, is detached from these to the N. Westward, and 
on either side of it there is a passage, with soundings of 30 to 50 or 60 fathoms. Close to 
St. Bernardino there is a small islet, and to the westward, a group of isles and rocks will 
be perceived, contiguous to the’ point of Luconia; the channel is between these, and the 
islands Dalupiri, Capul, and others that lie to the southward; and then to the westward, 
between the N. E. side of the island Ticao and Luconia. : 


PORT ST. JACINTO, in lat. 19° 34’ N., is situated on the N.E. side of Ticao, 
which is the first large island to the westward of the entrance of Embocadero, distant about 
9 or 10 leagues from St. Bernardino. This place may be easily known by a building, with 


‘some round bastions, forming a kind of fort, which stands on a rocky cliff, the land rising in 


hills behind it. The anchorage in the road, in 15 or 16 fathoms sand and gravel, is about a 
large 4 mile off shore, with the house or fort bearing S W. 3W., a pyramid rock to the 
southward of it South, the points which form the entrance of the harbour W. by N.3N., 
and W. by S.4S., Sugar Loaf Hill on Luconia N. 4 W., and the mouth of Sorsogon Har- 
bour N. by E. ? E., distant about 43 leagues. Ships may anchor in from 23 to 7 fathoms, 
but the bank being steep, it is proper coming in, during the night, to bring up as soon as 
possible after getting 26 or 24 fathoms, from which the water shoals pretty quick to 43 
fathoms. There is very little stream of tide in the road, which rises 6 feet; high water be- 
tween 6 and 7 hours at full and change of the moon. | 

The South point of the entrance of the harbour, is fronted by a reef, which stretches 
along shore to the southward; and a reef projects out near 4 a mile from a point where 
there is a black rock, about a mile to the northward of the North point of the barbour’s 
mouth. The latter is contracted by the reef.on the South side, but the depths decrease regu- 
larly, to 10,.8, and 7 fathoms, inside in the port, where there is room for, several ships; 
but the northern arm. of it being very shoa}, they are obliged to moor toward the South side, 
with the entrance partly open. on 

The watering place, is about 2 miles to the northward of the road, in a pool 10 or 12 
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yards above high water mark; into which, a small run descends through a valley among 
trees and bushes, and is not easily perceived, but the water is good. - 

The Galleons touch at this place, in their passage to, and from Acapulco: good beet 
and tropical fruits, such as pine apples, and water-melons, may be procured. About. a 
league to the North of St. Jacinto, lies the bay or inlet of Tasdugan, having 10 and 12 fay 
thoms water in it; and at the N W. end of the island the bay or ‘port of St. Miguel is situ- 
ated, with 65 fathoms water in the entrance, and from 20 to 10 tathoms oe to the ae 


at the head of the bay. és 
SORSOGON HARBOUR, on the coast of icone opposite to the North eee of Sie cson 


Ticao, is said to be safe: the island Bagatao, situated in the entrance, is connected with the 
East point by a shoal; the channel being betwixt its western pomt and the island Malahu- 
masan, which projects southward from the land on the West side of the harbour. The 
soundings are irregular in the channel, from 7 or 8, to 12 or 14 fathoms, and nearly the 
same inside. Water is got on the East side of the har bour, which is well sheltered from. all 
winds: and about 2 leagues from the outer part of the entrance, it opens out into a epanioue 
Jaguon or inner harbour, with soundings from 6 to 3 fathoms. 

“Having rounded the N. W. extremity of Ticao, the track through the straits is to the Direetions. 
W.S. W. betwixt the South point of the large island Burias and the North point of. Mas- 
bate, another large island to the southward. From hence, the course is nearly W. N. W2 
about 23 leagues, to the passage between the South end of the large island, Marinduque, 
and Banton and other islands that lie to the eastward of Mindora; which, with it, bound 
the channel on the South side. . The passage continues to the res ard: betwixt the North 
coast of Mindora, and Green Island, Maricaba, and Luconia, which bound it to the north- 
ward; then round Point Santiago, the S. W. point of Luconia, and inside of Amul and the 
Luban I: lauds, if hound to Manilla Bay. 

Where soundings are found in these straits, the depths are generally too. great for an- 


chorage ; but contiguous to the passage, there are some small bays or ports, where vessels 
might anchor occasionally, exclusive: of those already mentioned. Port ‘Magna,. at the pays or har- 
bours adja- 


middle of the N. E. side of the island Masbate, fronting the island Ticao, is thought. to cen 
be a safe harbour. St. André’s is a small port on the West side of the island Marindu- 
que, a little southward of the N.W. point, fit for small vessels. On the North side of 
Mindora, there is anchorage in some. places opposite to Green Island, the besé of which, 

is Calapan Road, to the S. E. of that island, and directly inside of the Baco Isles. 


BATANGAS BAY, on 1 the coast of Luconia, to the northward of the West Sia of Batanes 
Green Island, has a mud bank lining the bottom of it, with 7 and 8 fathoms close to, and 
regular soundings i in the N. E. angle of the bay. Here, the depths are 6 and 7 fathoms 
very near the shore, increasing to 35 and 40 fathoms about 2 miles off, and a little farther 
out, no ground. A ship may ‘anchor in this part of the bay, opposite to the convent of 
Batangas, where there is a grove of trees. At the N. W. part of the bay stands the village 
and fort of Bawang, and the land to the northward is cultivated to the tops of the hills, 
which rise with a gentle acclivity. The land is high on the East side, and low on the West 
side of the entrance of the bay, and no soundings are obtained until near the land on the 


East side, or until well in toward the northern shore. 


LUCONIA EAST COAST, forms a very great and Sai bay, extending £ from about rast coust of 
lat. 17° N. to the north part of the large island Catanduanes, situated in about, lat. 14° 16° “°"™ 


N.; and the South end of this island 1 is in lat. 13° 38’ N. lon. 124° 16’ E, and 16 or 18 
leagues to the northward of the entrance of the Embocadero. ‘The coast in several parts 1S Geo. ite of 
fronted by coral reefs, with many islands interspersed along the southern part, betwixt the Catanduanes. 
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bottorn of the Great Bay and Catandmanes. Although there ave some bays or harbours fit 
to receive small vessels, thep are little known, snd seens intricate to enter. Large sips 
ought, therefore, not to approach this coast in the N. E. monsoon betwixt Cape Engano and 
the island Catanduanes, to prevent being embayed ; for sf by any aceident they fall to the 
westward near Cape Espiritu Santo, when proceeding by the eastern passage to Chma, they 
ought to endeavour to regain sufficient easting with the Enrboeadero under their bee, that 
they may be enabled to steer for it, in case of necessity; or push through it and the straits 
of Manilla, and afterward proceed along the West coast of Luconia to the northward, at 
least as far as Cape Bolina, before crossing over for the coast of China. 

Pisces effort ‘Lhe places on the East coast, affording anchorage, or tolerable shelter from N. E. 

mg shelter. winds, are Davilican Bay, a little to the southward of lat. 17° N., and Casiguran Bay, about 
23 leagues farther to the southward. Also close under the West side of the island Polo, 
which is in about Jat. 15° 8’ N. distant 12 or 14 leagues southward from Casizuran Bay ; 
there being soundings betwixt the island and the main, and directly West from the South 
point of it, there is an inlet into a harbour for boats, having 14 fathom in the entrance, and 
3 or 4 fathoms inside. This part of the coast betwixt Polo, and Alabat Island, situated 7 or 
8 leagues more to the southward, is called Lampon Bay. 


ck. Mime ,. 227, MIGUEL DE NAGA, about 16 leagues to the westward of the North end of 
Naga sey. Catanduanes, is 2 large bay, with several islands fronting the entrance, and a reef sur- 
rounding the East point; it is satd to have anchorage, and shelter from most winds. 


ae PORT SEESEERAN, in lat. 14° 20’ N. lon. 123° 40’ E., situated about 8 leagues 

Port Sexe’ eastward of the entrance of the bay last mentioned, and about the same distance to the West 

a of the N. W. end of Catanduanes, is a safe harbour, being sheltered from the sea by a group 

of islands, of which the largest fronting it, is called Quinalazag or Ticos. ‘The entrance ts 

elose round the East point of this island, the channel being bounded by small isles, and an 

extensive reef to the eastward. From 30 or 40 fathoms outside, the depths decrease steer- 

ing South into the entrance of the port, to 15 and 12 fathoms; and when round the East 

point of the island Quinalazag, a ship should haul to the westward, and anchor under it in 

7, 6, or 5 fathoms water, where she will be sheltered from all winds, and have the village 

Babi on the Luconia shore, opposite to her. The peaked mountain Ysarroc, stands on the 

inner part of the peninsula that separates the bay of St. Miguel de Naga from port Seesee- 

ran, about 3 leagues to the westward of the latter. There are several small islands off the 

N. W. part of Catanduanes, and a reef lining its western side; but the channel is safe be- 

twixt it and the islands that border the coast of Luconia, and this is the passage frequent- 

ed by Spanish ships, when proceeding from Manilla through the Embocadero toward port 
Seeseeran. 


WEST COAST of BORNEO: DIRECTIONS for SAILING 
along it, also between it and BILLITON by the CARIMATA 
PASSAGE, toward the STRAITS EAST of JAVA, or to 
the STRAIT of MACASSAR. 


cainte = =THE PREDATORY, and treacherous disposition of the inhabitants of the extensive 
wg ute coasts which encircle the great island Borneo, has now discouraged almost every European 
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from venturing to ‘trade there. On the N. W. coast particularly, they have im the niver of N.w.coas 
Borneo Proper, about 40 or 50 large proas, belonging to the town, which are instantly armed, ic 
and filed with men, when a ship is to be assaulted. Therefore, except in a large ship well 
fitted for defence, it 1s not safe to remain in the road; and certuin destruction, to go up the 
river to the town. Ifa doat is sent.on shore, the Rajah will offer to trade, when the ship is 
brought amto the river, and when the commander cames to visit him. Beware of complying 
with either af these requests, for by doing so, Captain Dixon, of the May, (a stout ship well 
anmed) sas massacred with his 4 officers, and part of the crew, by these rapacious pirates, 
and the ship and -caigo seized by them. About 5 months after this catastrophe, the Warrea 
Hastings, mounting about 16 guns, anchored in the read of Borneo Proper, and after re- 
maining a few days, and communicating in her boat with the town, 28 large proas came out 
of the river to attack her, which obliged her to leave this inhospitable place without trading. 
It may therefore, be only necessary, to notice briefly, the principal places on shis coast, 


which are sometimes visited by European navigators. 
Abai Har. 


ABAI HARBOUR, in about lat.6°21' N., distant 15 or 16 leagues S. W. by 5. neanly 
from Tanjong Sampanmangio the North point of Borneo, is formed by ‘the peaked island com ie 
Qosovkan, which lies about a league to the westward of Tampassook Point. Tie eatranpe ‘ 
is on the East side of the island, but there is not depth in the harbour at digh water for e 
vessel drawing above 12 feet, nor is the depths much greater in the river. About 14 mile 
North from Oosookan, there as a reef of rocks partly visible at ‘half ebb, and several coral 
bavks, with from 4 to 6 fathoms on them, are situated in ‘the offing betwixt this place and 
the North point of Borneo; also the Mantannane Isles in lat. 6° 39' N., and a nock or reef 
is said to lie 4 or 5 leagues to the northward of them. Soundings extend a great way cast 
from the coast, and are pretty regular in sailing along it; there are several bays without 
shelter, and Batomande Point situated about 5 leagues to the southward of tke North paiat 
of Borneo, has a reef of rocks partly above water, projecting from it, which ought to have a 
birth of 4 a mile or more. A chain of mountains stretches along the coast, which, at Iam- 


passook, and some other parts, is low near the sea. 


AMBOON HARBOUR, separated by a bay, from Oosookan Island, thas a small iske amboor 
in the entrance, aad 1s sad to be pretty safe, with sufficient depth of water. Tanjong Kae- ani neigt- 
tan about 7 leagues farther to the 8S. W., is the North point of a great bay, in which Pulo cos” 
Gaya and other islands, stretch along the coast to Pulo Teega in lat. 5°38’ N., and 14 . 
leagues to the §. W..of Tanjong Kaeton; Mangalloin Island, with some coral shoals to the 
westward of at, are situated in the offing near the edge of the bank of soundings. Keemanege's 
Point, about 5 miles 8. W. by S. from Pulo Teega (three islands) has a reef projecting 14 
mile; and W. N. W. 5 or 6 miles from it, there is a dry sand bank, and a shoal with 2 fa- 
thoms about 24 leagues to the S. Westward of the latter. To the eastward of the point, 


there ts good shelter in 7 fathems mud, from S. W. and West winds. 


LABOOAN ISLAND, about 7 or 8 leagues S. W. from Keemanees Point, 1s of mmode- Labooau, 
rate height: several isles off its S. E. part, stretch toward the Borneo Shore, Jeaving a pas- lands 
sage for small vessels. From its S. W. point, 4 isles connected by rocks, project to the x Road. 
S.S. W. about 5 miles, with an islet and a reef stretching froin their extremity: the 2 next 
to Labooan, are called ‘Corooman, and the others Roosoocan. The channel into Borneo 
Road, is between these and Tree Island, (or Two Mast Island) which is small, and distant 
about 24 leagues to the S.S. Westward of them. The depths in the channel are from 30 te 
20 fathoms, and although the bottom is hard, with irregular soundings in some parts near 
the islands, they may be approached within 2 miles or less. 
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~PULO MOOARRO, distant 4 or 5 miles southward from Tree Island; forms the West 
side of the entrance of Borneo River, and is separated by a narrow channel from the main 
land. A sand or reef stretches from its point to the N: E. 3 or 4 miles, then round to N. W., 
toward ‘Tree Island, and the latter is also fronted by a reef; the change from soft to hard 
ground, denotes the approach to the reef off Pulo Mooarro. The channel into the river is, 
close to the S. E. point, and along the South side of Pulo Mooarro, -being bounded on the 
other side by an extensive mud bank. The town of Borneo, or Borneo Proper, is 44 leagues 
up the river, which is navigable by vessels of considerable burthen ;. Junks, of 500 tons 
measurement, are built here, for the China trade, which are navigated by Chinese. 

- The anchorage in the road, is about 5 or 6 miles to the N. E. of Pulo Mooarro, in 9 or 
10 fathoms mud ; but the whole space between the entrance of the river and the islands front- 
ing Labooan, may be considered as the road. ‘The Warren Hastings, at anchor in 21 fa- 
thoms mud, had the East point of Pulo Mooarro bearing S. by E. about 6 or 7 miles dis- 
tant, Tree Island W.S.W., the islands to the northward from N.3E. to N.E. by E,, 
distant from the South Roosoocan 5 or 6 miles, and made the lat. 5° 0’ N. by observation. 
Some accounts place Borneo Road several miles more northerly ; Captain Kirton’s plan of 
the river, makes Pulo Mooarro in jat.5°4’ N. here are only 2 tides in 24 hours, the 
flood in the road, setting in the 8. W. monsoon 8 hours S. Easterly, and the ebb 14 hours 
to the N. W., but not strong. 


TANJONG BARRAM, or LOW CAPE, has a reef of. rocks and breakers projecting 
a great way to the S. W. and Westward; it is distant about 27 leagues to the W.S. W. of 
Borneo Road, the coast between thei forming a bay, with irregular soundings of 15 to 30 
fathoms about 4 to 6 leagues off shore. In the offing, there are some small isles and shoals, 
but their true positions are very uncertain; about 7 leagues nearly W.N. W. from Tree 
Island, off the entrance of Borneo Road, there is a coral bank, having on it 5 or 6 fathoms. 


~ TANJONG DATTOO, in about lat.3°N., forming the West point of Sedang Bay, 
(in which are a number of small isles) has a reef projecting from it, and an islet on the ex- 
tremity. The coast between it and Tanjong Barram, distant about 60 leagues, forms 2 large 


' bays, separated by Tanjong Sisor, a point which lies about 26 leagues from the latter. There 
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are some dangers abreast of this point in the offing, not well known: in sailing along, they 
are best avoided by keeping within 4 or 5 leagues off the coast. 


TANJONG APEE, in about lat. 1°55’ N., distant about 30 leagues S. Westward from 
Tanjong Dattoo, is fronted by a reef, and the hills over it being connected by low land, gives 
them the appearance of islands when seen from the northward. The coast in this space forms. 
a concavity, is safe to approach, and the South Natuna Islands extend out in the offing, to 
the northward of Tanjong Apee, which have been already described in the 3d section, under 
the title “China Sea.” The tides run along the N. W. coast of Borneo from 1 to 2 miles 
an hour; the stream or current to the N. Eastward, runs strongest in the S. W. monsoon, 
and in the northerly monsoon, the current or tide to the S. W. prevails. Land and sea 
breezes are common, particularly in the S. W. monsoon. | 


SAMBAS RIVER’S ENTRANCE, in lat. 1° 133’ N., lon. 109° 3’ E. by lunar obser- 
vations, distant about 16 leagues southward of Tanjong Apee, has a wide entrance, with 
some islets touching the North point, and @ hills on the other. The town is about 10 leagues 
up the river, on the South branch ; the principal branch is wide, and the sea flowing into it 
@ great way, makes the water brackish 4 or 5 leagues up; so that ships in want of water, 
are obliged to get it from a great distance. The anchorage in the road, is off the mouth of 
the river bearing East or E.3.N., in any depth thought proper from 15 to 5 fathoms, the 


- 
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decrease being regular over a soft bottom, to 4 fathoms about 14 or 2 miles off shore. The 
soundings are very regular alung this part of the coast, and extend across the sea to Pulo 
Lingin, and to the entrance of the strait of Sincapour. Sambas is 1 of the places on the 
Borneo coast, sometimes visited by ships employed in the eastern trade from Bengal ; it was 
fortitied by a piratical Rajah, who was driven to the interior by a British force sent from 
Batavia in 1812, but he is said to have returned to it again. In lat. 1°94’ N. Slackoo Road 


Is situated, where vessels sometinyes stop to trade. 


MAMPAVA POINT, in lat. 0° 173’ N., distant about 19 leagues South a little westerly y,,:pava. 
from Sambas River, is 4 miles to the westward of the mouth of Mampava River, only 
navigable by proas, and has a fort at the entrance, with the town of Maimpava situated a 
few miles inside. The anchorage in the road, is in 5 to 8 fathoms, about 3 or 4 miles off 
shore, with the mouth of the river N. by E.4E.; or to the westward of the point, at discre- 
tion, where there is a landing place, for the soundings are regular all round, decreasing gra- 
dually to 4 fathoms. Pulo Dattoo is a high island bearing W. by S. $S., about 9 leagues 
from Mampava Road, and several islands stretch along the coast to Battooblat Hill and 
Point, which is nearly mid-way betwixt Mampava Point and Sambas River. These islands 
are safe to approach, with a channel of 6 to 8 fathoms inside of all the southernmost; but 
the group contiguous to Battooblat Point, being formed of isles near to each other, it is 
proper for ships to pass outside of the outermost 1, called Lamookatan. 

In Mampava Road the tides run about 2 miles per hour, nearly E.S. E. and opposite. 


PONTIANA, or LEWA RIVER’S MOUTH, in lat. 0° 2’ N., ton. 109° 12’ E., is about ceo. site of 

7 leagues to the S. Eastward of Mampava Point, the coast between them forming a bay. °°” 
The anchorage in the road is in from 33 to 54 fathoms, with the river's mouth bearing E. by 
S.3S. or E.S. E., Pulo Dattoo W. 4 N. or W.4N., and the extremes of Borneo from S. 3 
E. to N. N. W. 4 W., off shore about 4 or 5 miles. The Princess Charlotte of Wales, on 
the Ist of June, 1813, anchored in 54 fathoms, with the extremes of the land bearing from 
N.N. E. to S. by W., the entrance of the river E. N. E., off shore 5 or 6 miles, lat. observed 
0° 1’ N. A shoal mud bank projects out a great way from the mouth of the river, and al- 
though the bar is nearly dry at low water, there 1s 8 or 10 feet on it at high spring tides. 
The town is about 12 miles from the river's mouth, and has a fort, and at Balu-Lagong about 
7 miles up, there is a fort on each side, with 14 or 15 heavy guns mounted. These 2 places 
are sometimes visited by the Bengal traders: some bullocks and hogs, may be procured here, 
and also at Mampava; but boats must go far up the river to procure fresh water, which makes 
watering at Pontiana River very inconvenient. 

From Pontiana River, the coast stretches South and S. by E. about 20 leagues to Tanjong coset trum 
Factie or Fatteye, in about lat. 1°15’ S., and from hence it takes an easterly direction 8 or 9 sounwara. 
leagues, having a channel of from 3 to 4 fathoms between Tanjong Fatteye and the large 

roup of islets that front it. From this point numerous small islands extend southward and 

. Westward to Carimata, which is distant from the former 15 or 16 leagues. Between the 
group of isles nearest to Tanjong Fatteye and others to the southward, there 1s a good channel 
with 5, 6, and 7 fathoms water, through which the fleet passed in 1811, when bound to the 
conquest of Java; and nearer to Carimata, there is another channel betwixt the small isles 
to the 8. Eastward of it, and betwixt other isles and Carimata. The Osterly went through 
this passage, which was found very intricate, and in 1 part, she had only 5 fathoms rocky 
bottom, betwixt the islands that lie directly East from Carimata. It is not advisable to 
pass through the latter in a large ship. Lieutenant Kempthorne in H.M. brig Diana, 
carried soundings mostly of 3 to 32 fathoms, when rounding Tanjong Fatteye, in proceeding 
along the coast by the enner pussage. She had mostly light winds and southerly currents, 
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and was from the 4th to the 23d of November, 1808, getting from tat. 4°S. to Pon- 
tiana Road. 


SUCCADANA, in about lat. 1° 16'S. distant 7 or 8 leagues to the eastward of Tanjong 
Fatteye and situated on the East side of the deep bay, inside of that poiat, has good an- 
chorage in 5 or 6 fathoms in the road, with a group of isles to the southward. This place 
is also visited at times by the eastern traders from Bengal. Although at the foregoing 
places, it is not so dangerous to stop, as at Borneo River, ships ought, nevertheless, to be 
well prepared for defence, and the officers continually on the watch, for they are liable to 
an attack.* 

From Succadana, the coast extends South and §. by W. about 34 leagues to Taajong 
Sambar in about lat. 2° 53’ South, which is the 8. W. point of Borneo, and with part of the 
circumjacent coast, is low land. The coast between these places has seldom been ap- 
proached under 10 or 12 fathoms, being fronted by islets, or rocky ground in. some parts; 
but the expedition against Java, having proceeded alung tlis part of the coast, by a route 
previously litle kmown, renders a description of it indispensable. 


INNER CHANNEL, formed among the islands situated between the coast of Borneo 
and Carimata, although narrow in some parts, has moderate depths, with generally good an- 
chorage, and seems preferable to the route West of Carimata and Sourvutou, for ships which 
have to work along the coast against the munsoon, whether boaud to the northward or 
southward. 


PULO PANUMBANGAN, in lat. 1°12’S., lon. 109° 14’ E. by chronometers, ex- 
tending about 2 leagues E. N.E. and W.S. W. is hizh, and forms the North entrance of 
the Inner Channel, and off its N. W. side, affords goud anchorage from southerly winds in 
5% or 6 fathoms. Fresh Water Bay, at this part of the Island, has 2 runs ef good water, 
the westernmost of which is the largest, where you fill the water belinda large black rock 
on the beach ; the boats may approach olose, or the casks can be landed on the beach which 
consists of fine sand. Here the feet watered in July, 1811, when bound to attack Jawa ; 
the William Pitt anchored in 52 fathoms soft mud, on the 30th of June, with the Island 
Panumbangan bearing S. 4 E. to N. E. off shore 14 mile, and off the watering place 2 miles, 
the Ist and best watering place E. by S.458., 2d watering place S. E. by E., 3d watering 
place S. E., and Massa Teega Islands N.3E. All these watering places are fronted by fine 
sandy beaches, and easily discerned: there are spars fit for topmasts on the Island, but the 
trees seem to be too heavy. 

If bound to the southward through the Inner Channel, the Borneo coast may be ap- 
proached to 8 or 9 fathoms at discretion till near the 3 small Isles Massa Teega, situated in 
dat. 0° 55’. N. distant about 2 leagues from the coast, and bear North from Panumbangan. 
In working, do not stand too far to the westward, on account of Greig’s Shoal, but you may 
borrow toward the west part of Massa Teega to 84 or 9 fathoms, and off to 14 or 15 fathoms 
near the Lima [slands, which are a close group of small isles, united try reefs, distant 7 or 8 
leagues to the westward of Panumbangan. PULO MALAPIS forming a group of 3 high 
islands, with some contiguous islets much farther to the eastward, 1 of which is called 
Double Island, lies ‘to the S. W. of Panumbangan ; Gsreig’s Channel, or the entrance of the 
inner Channel, is farmed between these, by leaving to the northward Pulo Seery, a small 


* Captain Sadler, afithe ship Transfer, of Calcutta was attacked in his boat and killed, in Mampava River by 
the wiles of the Rajah of that place, who was indebted to that commander about 30,000 dollars for opium and 
iece-goods ; this Rajah also poisoned the Master of a Chinese Junk to whom he was indebted about 8000 dollars, 
Ther are many Chinese settled at these places on the West coast of Borneo, who together with the Bugges 
any of whom also reside here) are the only industrious inhabitants ; the Malays being very indolent, and trea- 
cherous. 
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isle off the West end of Panumbangan, and al} the islets of Malapis group must be left to the 
southward ; the course in steering through ts S. Easterly, and the depths from 12 to 18 fathoms, 
mostly hard ground, which again becomes soft when through the channel. To the east- 
ward of Panumbangan there are 4 and 34 fathoms, where small vessels may pass between 
it and the coast of Borneo, in soft bottom and regular soundings; here, in about lat. 
1° 11'S. is situated Goonong Myang Mountain, at a small distance inland, with low land 
fronting the sea, the South extreme of which in about lat. 19 16'S. forms Tanjong Sattai, 


Fatteye, or Factie. 

Having passed through the channel to the West of Panumbangan, the course is S. Easter! 
5 or 6 leagues to PULO PAPAN, leaving to the westward the 2 Passage Islands, the 
soundings in this track being from 7 to 11 fathoms near the latter, shoaling to 5 fathoms" 
toward the Button, a small isle to the S. Eastward of Panumbangan, inside of which are 4 
and 34 fathoms. 

Pulo Papan, in lat. 1° 28'S. forms 2 small groups, betwixt which is the Papan Channel, 
about a mile wide, with from 9 to 15 fathoms water, formed between the West group and 
East islaud which is the largest, with @ islets near its North side, and bounds the channel on 
the East side. ‘The passage to the eastward of Pulo Papan is also safe, with 12 fathoms 
near the island, decreasing fast toward the coast. | 

S. S. Eastward, leaving to the 


After passing tlirough the Papan Channel the course is 
West Birdnest Islands,* and all others which lie ‘to the East and S. E. of Carimata; the fair 


track is between these and the coast of Borneo, and the depths 9 to 12 fathoins near the Is- 


lands, decreasing toward the cvast, but not always regular. 
In proceeding along the coast, care must be taken not to approach it too close in the 


night, for in Jat. 29 13'S. to 2° 16S , Minto Rucks lie 4 or 5 miles off shore, some of which 
are near the water's edge, with a sand to the S. Eastward. A hill on the main bearin 

E. 93° N. from them, in lat. 2° 14’ S. will be a guide in the day, and farther to the E.S. 
Eastward, in lat. 2° 29’ S. is situated a high peak. About 5 or 6 leagues off this part of the 
coast, the depths are mostly from 14 to 17 fathoms and from 9 to 11 fathoms about 4 miles 
outside of Minto Rocks, but if you haul in for Rendezvous Island, they will decrease to 7, 
6, or 5 fathoms near the reef that lines its western point, and projects around it to the South 


and eastward. 


RENDEZVOUS ISLAND, in lat. 2° 44'S., lon. 110° 3’ E. (its West point) or 1° 4’ E. ceo. site of 
of Cirencester’s Sand Bank, by chronometers.f extends about 5 leagues to the N.E., and a iiau”™ 
chain of small islands and reefs joins it nearly to the main, which stretches also to southward 
along the coast to Pulo Mancap, and fronted with shoal water. Captain Graham, of the 
William Pitt, could scarcely find a passage in his cutter between Rendezvous Island and the 
main ; and about 4 leagues S. by W, froin the West point of the island, lies a bank with 3 or 
34 fathoms, which makes it proper in leaving the anchorage at the N. W. part of the island, 
to haul off to the S. Westward to give a birth to this bank. When the fleet lay at Rendez- 
vous Island in July, land and sea breezes prevailed, the former at East and E. S. E., veerin 
to S.S. E. im a sea breeze; the island shews in hummocks, but cannot be seen atove 5 or 3 
leagues, and the West pvint forms in a bluff when viewed from S. W. or southward. 

he fleet under Commodore Broughton, of about 40 sail, assembled at this island, after 
having worked through the foregoing passage, or Inner Channel. The William Pitt an- acchorage 
chored in 43 fathoms on the 11th of July, 1811, off shore about 4 miles, West point of 
Rendezvous Islund bearing S. 4 W., its North point E. by N. 4N., a small isle off this 
point E. by N. $ N., another isle E. N. E., a 3d small isle North, with the trees on it just 


Minto Rocks. 


* The Osterly passed through among these, and afterward near the East side of Carimata, but she found that 
route very intricate, and had several times rocky bottom and very shoal water. : 

+ This longitude was settled by Lieut. Ross in the Discovery, by excellent chronometers, but the observations 
of the fleet made it several miles more to the westward. 
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visible from the poop, North extreme of the land of Borneo N.N.E. The first @ isles are 
united by a coral reef, which extends 2 miles N. N. W. from the second island, having near 
its extremity a large rock 20 feet above water; from this rock in a N. E. direction there is 


~ another island about 4 miles long, surrounded by coral reefs. | | 
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Although coral reefs, with sharp pointed rocks visible at low water, project out from 1 to 
3 miles from most parts of Rendezvous Island, yet the western side’ where the fleet lay, 
appeared tolerably clear, with a sandy beach, where wells were dug above high water mark, 
and afforded very good water. From the West point of the island, the land forms an elbow, 
by which there is shelter from all winds East of North to South, with smooth water ; and the 
tides were found here, to be more regular than at any other part of the West coast of Borneo, 
the rise 8 or 9 feet. About 4 or 5 miles South of the West point of the island, lie. 3 small 
isles, with coral reefs projecting to them ; other isles bear South from the point about 4 or 5 
leagues, and they are all fronted by shoal water, the depth being only 5 fathoms about 34 
miles to the westward of the West point of Rendezvous Island. r 


PULO MANCAP,.MUNCOO,* or MANKOKH, in lat. 3°47’ S., lon. 110° 114’ E.,, 
or 3° 184’ East of Edam Island, by the observations of Lieutenant Ross of the Discovery, 
with good chronometers, is a small low island, which may be seen about 5 leagues from the 
deck of a large ship, and is distant about 24 leagues to the southward of ‘Tanjong Sambar: 
near it to the N. N. Eastward, there is said to lie another sinall isle, which appeared as 3 
bushy islets or rocks, to Lieutenant Ross, when examining the surrounding shoal. Other 
islands front Tanjong Sambar to the westward, extending in a northerly direcuon toward 
Rendezvous Island. oat . ad | 

To the West and S. Westward, Pulo Mancap may be approached to 16 or 17 fathoms, at 
the distance of 43 or 4 leagues, but not nearer ; fur, with it bearing East distant 10 miles, 
the Discovery got suddenly into 4 and 32 fathoms hard sand, on the shoal bank that encircles 
the island; when it bore N. 44° E. distant about 7 miles, she had 33 fathoms fine sand, and 
with it bearing N. N. E. 3 E. about 10 or.12 miles, seen from the deck, she struck on the 
ground, though drawing little water, occasioned by the swell. The island ought not to be 
brought to the northward of N. E. by N. while in sight from the mast head, for if it bear 
N.N.E. 4 E. about 6 leagues distant, you will suddenly get into shoal water on some of the 
spits that stretch far to the southward, having from 10 to 17 fathoms soft bottom near them. 


MANCAP SHOAL, placed South from the island of this name, to the distance of 64 
leagues, or with its southern extremity in lat. 3° 29'S., by the Walpole’s account, which ship 
rounded on it. This is, however, only the situation of the southern limit of the enner shoal, 
a whence, other shoal banks, detached from each other, stretch $.S.W. and S. by W. 
to lat. 3° 46’, or 3° 48/S., having large swatches or channels betwixt some of them, through 
which several ships have passed. : 

The Bombay Castle, on the 12th of January, 1794, with Pulo Mancap in sight from the 
mizen shrouds, bearing N.N. E. 3 E., distant about 6 leagues, shoaled suddenly to 7 fa- 
thoms and anchored, a spit of shoal water bearing from S. W. to S.E.45S., about ] mile 
distant, on which the boats found 3 less 5 fathoins in some places, with overfalls and very 
irregular depths to the distance of 3 miles S. E. and S. Westward.’ After weighing, slie 
steered between S.S.W. and 5. W., crossed the spit in 5 fathoms, then deepened to 14 
fathoms, and shoaled again to 7 fathoms; afterward, deepened gradually to 22 fathoms. 
Having run about 5 miles from the place where she was at anchor, the appearance of a shoal 


* It is said to be named from Muncoo, a cup or bow]. In the Ist edition of this work, the longitude assigned 
to this island was 110° 7’ E., from a mean of chronometric observations by different ships, but its situation as 
stated by Lieut. Ross, is probably nearest the truth. 
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was seen about 2 miles off, very conspicuous, by broken water extending from E.N. E.' to 
E. by S. This was found to be in lat. 3° 26° S., by noon observation. | 

The Discovery, Lieut. Ross, on the 26th of May, 1814, after striking on the enner shoal piscovery 
in 23 fathoms, with Pulo Maneap in sight from the deck bearing N. N. E. 2 E. distant 10 fasie, 
or 12 miles, steered South, and soon deepened into 10, 11 and 13 fathoms mud, and shoaled 
again to 6 fathoms sand, which appeared to have less water on its western part, Pulo Man- 
cap then visible from the deck, bearing N. N. E. 3 E., distant about 12 miles. From hence 
steering S. by W., soon deepened into a mud channel of 17 fathoms, shortly after shoaled 
suddenly to 5 fathoms sand on another long narrow spit extending W.N. W. and E.S. E., 

Pulo Mancap not visible from the deck; when over it, deepened to 15 fathoms mud, and 
shortly after shoaled to 7 fathoms sand, and anchored, seeing breakers bearing S. 54° E., 
distant 2 miles. ‘The boat passed over a spit of 24 fathoms, about half way between the snd nen te 
ship and the breakers, close to which there is 14 fathoms water; this danger is situated in 

lat. 3° 24/S., and 34 miles West of the meridian of Pulo Mancap, and appears to be the 
danger mentioned above, seen by the Bombay Castle. : | 

H. M.S. Fox, with a fleet in company, on the 30th of October, 1797, had 11 fathoms 
soft mud at noon; shortly after, the water shoaled suddenly to 9 fathoms, and she imme- 
diately grounded, but with some exertion was got off, shortly after. Captain Heywood, (then 

a Lieut. in the Fox) sounded in the cutter to the N. E. and E. N. Eastward, and had con- 

tinued overfalls from 7 to 2 fathoms, steering in those directions, to the distance of 24 miles 

from the ship. That part of the shoal where the ship grounded, from noon observation, was Geo. site of 
found to be in lat. 3° 32’ S. lon. 110° 4’ E. by chronometer from Malacca; or S. 13° W., theron 
11° or 12 miles distant from the supposed southern verge of Mancap Shoal. When in lat. “°° 
3° 36’ S., she steered E. S. Eastward, and had no less than 19 or 20 fathoms water. : 

The Princess Amelia, Walmer Castle, Hope and Taunton Castle, in company, at 14 P.M. Princessame 
on the 15th of November, 1811, were steering S. E. by E., with the wind at S. W., squally ships gut close 
and rain, in 20 fathoms water, when breakers were seen to leeward ; the Hope shoaled to 15 
fathoms and tacked, but the Princess Amelia missing stays, was obliged to anchor imme- 
diately in 19 fathoms, with the breakers to leeward bearing from N.W. round by the east- 
ward to S.S. E. } E., distant about 4 a mile, and the Walmer Castle anchored near her. 

By mean of their noon observations and chronometers, this dangerous shoal, is situated in Geo. site. 
lat. 3° 3132'S. lon. 110° 4’ E., and is (no doubt) that on which the Fox grounded, although 

no breakers were then visible, probably occasioned by the tide being high at that time, with 

a smooth sea; whereas, a heavy swell'prevailed, when the above-mentioned ships, got em- 
barrassed with the shoal. 

These outer shoals off Pulo Mancap, bound the southern part of the Carimata Passage, 

(or Strait of Billiton) to the eastward; betwixt which, and the Discovery’s eastern bank, 
which seems to be the nearest danger on its western side, the channel is 17 or 18 leagues ! 
wide. a | 
The True Briton, with other ships in company, on December 31st, 1801, steering east- | 
ward to round Mancap Shoal, got suddenly into 64 fathoms red clay and mud, in lat. 3° 30/ | 
4 
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S. by double altitudes, lon. 110° 5’ E. or 1° 23’ E. from the West end of Souroutou by 
chronometer. The Asia found a channel, through 1 of the swatches between the banks; 
but the True Briton steered to the southward on the West side of them; when abreast of 
the Knowl, in about lat. 3° 46’ S., which is the southernmost patch of Mancap Shoals, the 
depth decreased-in 3 casts from 18 to 10 fathoms, in edging away S. E. toward its west- 
erm edge. ° : 

Betwixt this southernmost patch, and that on which the Fox grounded, there-is a good 
channel, by keeping in lat. 3° 36’ to 3° 49’ S., but when the latitude is not correctly known 

observation, it is advisable to pass round to the southward of them, in about lat. 3° 49’ or 


b 
3° 50'S. Although the bottom, near, and among these shoals, is generally a mixture of red 
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and green clay, with mud; yet, the soundings are yery irregular, with overfalls, making it 
prudent not to come under 15 or 16 fathoms toward them. 


Cartmata CARIMATA PASSAGE, or OUTER CHANNEL, called also the STRAIT of 
“"*  BILLITON, is bounded on the East side by Carimata, Souroutou, and the other islands 
adjacent to the S. W. part of Borneo; and on the West side, by the Island Billiton, with its 
adjoining isles and dangers. Ships from Malacca Strait, when bound by the eastern pas- 
sage to Cita, or to the Molucca Islands, generally proceed through the Carimata Passage 
after October, when the N. W. monsoon prevails to the southward of the equator. 
This passage has been also frequented at various times, by ships bound from China to 
Europe during war: notwithstanding, there appear to be several dangers nearly in the track 
followed by those ships, rendering great circumspection indispensable ; but the dangers which 
bound this passage on each side, having been correctly ascertained, by Lieuts. Ross and 
Maughan, of the Bombay Marine, it may now be navigated with much greater safety than 
formerly. 
Pt as Ships proceeding from China toward the Carimata Passage, in the N. E. monsoon, should 
cunt fom endeavour to see the East side of the Grand Natuna, giving it a birth of 6, 7, or 8 leagues ; 
having passed it, they should steer about S. by W. to clear the South Natunas, leaving them 
to the eastward ; then a S.4 W. course will carry them fair toward Direction Island. If 
they pass outside of it, a S.3E. course from thence, will bring them in sight of Carimata 
bearing about S. E.; but it is prudent to keep well out to the westward until Carimata bear 
E. by g. or East, to avoid the following danger. 


areigssiot, GREIG’S SHOAL, was discovered by Capt. William Greig, of the ship Lord Minto, in 
1809, and he gives the following description of it, ina letter dated Malacca, 14th of Octo- 
ber, 1809. | | 
“This dangerous shoal, we got upon at noon, on the 9th of June last, and found it to ex- 
tend from lat. 0°52’ S. to lat. 0°58" S.; although there is deep water within this extent, I 
think it ought to be considered as 1 shoal. On both extremes of it, we were often in nearly 
the same depth of water as the vessel drew, which was 13 feet, and this was in steering 
through between much shoaler spots, with the body of Carimata then seen from the deck, 
bearing between S.S. E. ? E. and 8.E. by S., and the shoal bears nearly N. 4 W. from the 
West point of Souroutou.” | 
_ This may probably be the shoal, which the ship General Wellesley struck upon, as cloudy 
weather prevented her from determining its situation, but she places it in about lat. 1° 19’S., 
to the northward of Souroutou. The journal states, “at 6 A. M. Carimata bore East 6 or 8 
leagues, steering to the northward, struck on a reef at 10 A.M. and passed between the 
rocks, some of which are 4, 5, and 6 feet under water; hauled off N.N.W. and soon 
deepened to 12 and 13 fathoms. Near noon, passed over a bank of sand with 6 fathoms 
water on it; but the weather being cloudy, got no observation, nor could any land be seen.” 


virectioos SHIPS, coming from Sincapour Strait, should steer from Pedro Branco E. by S. 9 or 10 
leagues, if the wind permit, and E.S. E. about 8 or 9 leagues more, to give a birth to the 
Dogger Banks : afterward, they should pass to the southward of the Island St. Barbe, and 
from thence, steer for Souroutou, but with West or 8S. W. winds, they may round the North 
part of Billiton at a moderate distance, then pass .to the southward of tbe Ontario Shoal, 
giving a birth afterward to the Montaran Islands. . | 


KRAMATA, or CARIMATA, is a high island, about 34 leagues in extent, the peak or 

Caiman most elevated hill, being about 2000 feet high, may be seen at the distance of 15 or 16 
leagues, and is situated in lat. 1° 364’S., lon. 108° 542’ E., and the N. W. end of the island 

is in lat. 1°33’ S., lon. 108° 49’ E. by chronometers. About 43 or 5 leagues distant, bear- 
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ing North from the northern side of this island, there is a group of islets called Lima Isles, 
with soundings of 12 to 14 fathoms near them; which are the outermost of those small 
islands that stretch from Carimata toward the Borneo Shore. 


SOUROUTOU, situated at a small distance from the S. W. part of Carimata, and separ souroutow. 


rated from it by a narrow channel, is little more than half the height, and much smaller than 


the other, but may be seen 9 or 10 leagues. The West end is in lat. 1942’S., lon. 108° geo. site. 


414’ E. by* mean of chronometers from Malacca and from Grand Ladrone; at a sandy beach 
on the South side of the island, and near the East point, there is a good watering place, but 
high water is required for a large boat to get over a reef, near to which you may anchor in 7 
fathoms mud. Fresh water, it #s sazd, can also be got at the West end of the island at the 
foot of a hill of moderate height, where a ship may anchor in 10 fathoms. Ctose to the 
West point of Souroutou, there is a small island called the Quoin from its appearance ; about 
2 or 3 mules outside of which, the depths are 16 and 17 fathoms. 


ONTARIO’S SHOAL, on which the American ship of that name, Captain J. Whetton, oouries 
was wrecked on the 4th of January, 1798, is very dangerous; being situated in the direet track 


formerly recommended to ships, when passing between Souroutou and Billiton. It extends 
W.N.W. and E.S. E. about § a mile, and is composed of sharp spiral rocks, with the tops 
of some of them dry at low water spring tides; but the small break against their sharp points, 
cannot be distinguished from the topping of a common sea; and the shoal is steep to, having 
18 and 19 fathoms at a ship's length from the rocks. From the Ontario’s wreck, the N. E. 
end of Quoin Island was just shut in with the West end of Souroutou ; the East end of Sou- 
routou N. N. E., open about a } point from the West end of Carimata, and distant about 64 
leagues. Since the Ontario was wrecked on this shoal, the Duke of Clarence, and Ciren- 
cester, have struck om it, and the Coromandel was lately wrecked on the same shoal. 

The Cirencester grout:ded on this shoal, near midnight, on the 9th of November, 1810, 
and by carrying out the stream anchor, she hove off it at 6 A. M.: that part where the ship 
grounded, was found to stretch W. N. W. and E.S. E. about 3 cable’s lengths, its eastern 
side taking a sharp bend round to South and S. Westward; and no part of the shoal was 
visible until almost close to it, except on a patch at the southern extremity, the sea was a 
little discoloured by the rocks being near the surface. The soundings are no guide in the ap- 
proach to this dangerous shoal, there being 23 and 24 fathoms close to it on the North and 
Fast sides, from 18 to 25 fathoms nearly close to the rocks on the West side, and 25 fathoms 
clay at the distance of a cable’s length. 5 

The boats found irregular depths on the reef, of 5 and 6 fathoms to 12 feet. When the 
ship was upon it, the West end of Souroutou (or outer extreme of the land,) bore N.3 E., a 
small island in the middle of the opening between Carimata and Souroutou N.N. E. 4 E., 
the peak or highest part of Carimata N.E. 2 E., observed lat. 2°92’ §. This shoal, was 
examined by Lieut. Ross, in the Company’s surveying ship, Discovery, who found it 4 a 
mile in extent W. N. W. and E.S. E.; the boat had 14 fathom in sounding on it about high 
water, and in many places the depth appeared to be less. 


bearing W.by5S., distant 1 mile, the West point of Souroutou bore N. 4°45’ E., (altitude 
of the highest part of the island 39’ 30’,) East end of Souroutou N. 24° 3’ E., the highest 
land of Carimata N. 32°15’ E.; 1 of the Montaran Islands visible from the main top, bore 
S. 63° W., and the shoal is 193 miles distant from Souroutou Island. 

There may probably be another danger, detached a little way from the Ontario’s Shoal, 
for Lieut. Davidson, of the brig Waller, on his passage from Malacca to Amboina in Aprd, 


* Lieut. Ross, made it in Jon.-308° 402’ FE, by mean of chronometers from Batavia, and from the North Na- 


tuna, corresponding with each other within $a mile, which is probably nearest the truth. 
Zz2 
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He made the shoal in lat. 2° 1/ Ge. site. 
15° S., lon. 108° 392’ E.; when at anchor in 21 fathoms, on a mud bottom, with the shoal . 


Geo. site of 
Cirencester’s 
Shual. 
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1808,: saw éwo shoals.. The first was probably the Ontario’s, which appeared about 4 a 
cable’s length each way, nearly even with the water’s edge, steep to, with a small breaker on 
its centre. The Waller had 24 fathoms soft ground, when passing abreast of the shoal within 
4 mile distance, at 1 P. M. on the 18th of April; when in 1 with the South point of Cari- 
mata it bore N. E.3.N., the N. Westernmost part of Souroutou then in sight, bearing N. $ 
E., distant about 5 leagues. About a mile to the S. Eastward of this shoal, a small breaker 
was perceived on another shoal, which must either be the southern extremity of the Ontario’s 
Reef, or a rocky patch separated a little way from it: but circumstances prevented Lieut. 
Davidson from sending a boat to examine them. 


CIRENCESTER’S SHOAL, in lat. 2° 544’ S., lon. 108° 583’ E., or 23 miles West of 


_the Cirencester’s Sand Bank, by the chronometers and observations of Lieuts. Ross and 


Maughan, who exainined it on the 14th of May, 1814, with the surveying ships, Discovery, 
and Investigator, and found it to bear from the easternmost Montaran Island S. 15° E., dis- 
tant 25 miles: the least depth found on it was 2 fathoms at low water, and there is probably 
34 fathoms on it at high water; close around, the soundings were 17, 16, and 15 fathoms. 
The shoal is narrow, and not more than 100 yards in length North and South; it wag not 
discovered by the boats sounding for it,. until the rocks were seen under the bottom. 

This shoal was first seen by Capt. Halkett, in the Cirencester, on the 13th of November, 
1810, when working to the southward with light S. E. winds, and it was perceived by a 
strong rippling ; the boat was sent to sound the place, and found only 2 fathoms water, part 
of Billiton, or else 1 of the Montaran Islands being then in sight from the mast head, bear- 
ing about N. W. by W. 


-» CIRENCESTER’S SAND BANK, in lat. 3° 17’ S., lon. 109° 4’ 54” E., by an observa- 
tion of Jupiter’s Ist satellite, taken by Lieut. Ross on the bank, and in lon. 109° 14’ E. by 
chronometers, bears from the easternmost Montaran Island S, 114° E., distant 46% miles. 
It is about 4 of a mile in extent N. N. W. and S.S. E., and not above 100 yards in breadth, 
part of it being a bank of white coral, overflowed in the middle at high tide, which then gives 
it the appearance of 2 small sandy patches, the largest to the southward. The depth of 
water Increases toward this bank, there being 25 fathoms close off the North end, 32 fathoms 
off the South point, and 35 fathoms about # of a mile to the westward: with a good look 
out, it may be seen from the mast head about 8 miles at low water, but probably not above 
3 or 4 miles at high tide. 

The Cirencester saw this sand bank, on the same day that she discovered the shoal de- 
scribed above, and about 2 miles to the eastward of it, had very irregular soundings from 
16 to 20 fathoms, changing almost at every cast of the lead. When Lieut. Ross examined 
this bank on the 11th of May, 1814, he found 2 spars erected on it, supposed to have been 
placed there by some persons who had been shipwrecked. The ship, Samdany, on the 16th 
of June, 1812, passed within 1 mile of the West side of this sand bank, and deepened from 
14 to 17 fathoms as it was approached, steering S. W.; this ship made it in lon. 109° 10’ E., 
and agrees with the Cirencester, and Lieut. Ross, in making its lat. 3° 17’ S. 


DISCOVERY’S EASTERN BANK, in lat. 3° 32’ 40’ S., lon. 109° 9/ 43” E., or 2° 
263' East from the South Watcher by chronometers, as measured by Lieut. Ross, in the 
Company's surveying ship, Discovery, on the 14th of February, 1813, is probably the sand 
called ENKHUYZER, in Van Keulen’s chart; and it might perhaps, have been here, 
where the Forbes, privateer, and her Dutch’ prize were wrecked in the night of the 11th of 
September, 1806, as the officer sent from the Discovery to examine the bank, found a num- 
ber of broken bottles with the corks in them. This bank extends about 1a mile North and 
South, elevated in the centre about 15 or 20 feet above low water inark, with some coarse 
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grass growing on it, and 2 small trees destitute of leaves, appeared at a distance like 2 black 
rocks on a white sand. ‘The whole of the bank consists of small white coral, which may 
easily be mistaken for sand; the Discovery at anchor about 4 a mile to the eastward of it 
had 20 fathoms water, and about 5 miles to the East of it 25 to 29 fathoms. This danger 
is no doubt, that formerly called St. Clement’s Shoal, but its situation was never ascertained, 


even within 30 miles of latitude. . 


DISCOVERY'S WESTERN BANK, in lat. 3° 39'S., lon. 108° 43’ E., or 19594! East cco. site of 
of the South Watcher by chronometer, was found to be a coral bank, extending North and were?” 
South about 1 mile, elevated about 15 feet in the centre at low water, but the boat could not 
Jand, it being surrounded by a coral reef on which the surf broke very high. About 1 mile 
to the eastward of this bank, the Discovery anchored in 20 fathoms soft mud, on the 13th of 
February, 1813, and to the North and westward of it the depths were 16 and 17 fathoms. 


DISCOVERY’S REEF, in lat. 3° 363’ S., lon. 108° 484’ E., distant about 6 miles N. E. geo. site of 
by E. from the last mentioned bank, was found not to be 1 mile in extent, with a few rocks ken 
above water, and high breakers projecting around them. The Discovery passed about a mile 
to the southward of this reef in 19 fathoms water, and when it bore North at the distance of 
1 mile, the Western Bank was just in sight from the main-top-gallant-yard, bearing W. S. W. 


(seo. site of 


SHOE ISLAND, or PYRAMID, in lat. 3° 472’ S., lon. 108° 2’ E., or 1°263’ East of gc fica. 


the South Watcher by the Discovery’s chronometers, lies to the South of Billiton, and 14 


leagues to the westward of the last mentioned shoals ; and the soundings between them, are 
generally from 13 to 17 fathoms. It may be seen 6 or 7 leagues from a ship’s deck in clear 
weather; and about 1 mile to the southward of it, lies a large white rock,* with soundings white Rock. 
of 16 fathoms at a small distance to the S.S. Westward ; and the soundings from hence to 

the North Watcher, are generally from 12 to 16 fathoms. 2. 

The shoals described above, which bound the West side of the Carimata Passage, having 4 «%- 
hitherto been little known, has occasioned the loss of 5 or 6 ships since the Ontario was 
wrécked, but their positions being now well ascertained, they may be easily avoided ; indeed, - 
all ships should give them a wide birth in the night particularly, by borrowing over toward 


the coast of Borneo, in the East side of the channel. 
Isles and 


BILLITON,f (exclusive of the islands and dangers before mentioned) is fronted on the i+ 14, 
East side by several groups of small islands, stretching nearly N. N. W. and S.S. E. about the £=# snd 
10 or 11 leagues, most of which are surrounded with, or connected by rocks,’ sands and ° Biliitos. 
shoals. There is a large range of these islands, in about lat. 3° 8’S., through which the 
Warren Hastings passed, betwixt a long island to the East and a smal round 1 to the West, 
having extensive reefs projecting from them. The soundings were ‘pretty regular in the 
channel betwixt the reefs, decreasing to 6 and 54 fathoms on the West side, and increasing 
to 13 fathoms abreast of the reef that projects from the easternmost island. There are 9 
islands to the eastward of this passage, and a greater number on the West side, toward 


Billiton. 
Fhe South end of the island Billiton, is in about lat. 3° 22’S., to the S. Eastward of 


which, the southern extremity of the chain of isles and reefs, terminate at the distance of 
about 9 or 10 leagues from Billiton; consisting mostly of dangerous reefs, with irregular 
soundings of 10 to 20 fathoms near them. In May, the Warren Hastings found regular 


* Shoe Island and its adjoining white rocks, are the Bird Island and White Rock, which were formerly thought 


to lie much farther to the eastward. . 
+ This is the only island in those seas retained by the British government, all the others dependant on Java, 


having been restored to the Dutch conformably to the late treaty. 
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tides off the South part of Billiton, setting nearly East and West from 14 to 2 miles per 
hour; she passed between the S.E. end of that island and the reefs in the offing, saw 
breakers on ] of them bearing E 14 mile distant, then in lat. 3° 36° S. by observation, 
with Billiton bearing from N. by E. 3 E. to N. by W. distant 5 or 6 leagues. and a small 
isle in sight from the mast-head to the E. S. Eastward. 

Exclusive of the shoals in the offing, examined by Lieut. Ross, there are others nearer to 
the East coast of Billiton, and in the vicinity of the Montaran Island, also seen by him and 
other navigators. : 
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OSTERLY’S NORTH SHOAL, 1 of these, in lat. 3° 19'S. lon. 108° 40}! E., or 
18 miles West of Cirencester’s Shoal by chronometers, was found to be a coral bank about 
14 or 2 cables lengths in extent, and very narrow, having a small patch of dry coral on its 
southern part. ‘The Discovery anchored in 11 fathoms soft ground, and had this shoal bearin 
East 2 miles, when the boat had from 5 to 7 fathoms rocks on another shval bearing S. 6° W. 
from the ship about 4 of a mile, and breakers were seen from the mast-head bearing S. S. E. 
distant about 4 miles upon a third shoal, under which 18 proas were at anchor, and many 
eddies were seen around. Extremes of the greup of SCHARVOGEL’S ISLANDS then 
bearmg from W. 154°S. to W. 15°N., the nearest island distant about 8 miles, anda 
high distant hill W. 45° N. lat. observed 3° 19! 5" S. 


MONTARAN ISLANDS, which bound the Carimata passage to the S. Westward, 


consist of 3 straggling groups, fronting the N.E. part of Billiton, the N.Westernmost of 


which, called by some TOEKOEKEMOU, lie nearest to the N. E. point of Billiton, and 
Toekoekemou,* appears as 2 islands til] within 3 leagues of it. This highest of the Mon-. 
taran Islands, or ‘Tuekoekemou, by the observations of Lieut. Ross, is situated in lat. 
2° 302’ S. lon. 108° 363’ E., bearing from the West end of Souroutou S. 6° W. distant 484 
miles, and he made it 1° 224’ E. of the Island St. Barbe by chronometers. It has a high 
hill on each extreme, and being low in the middle, appears like 2 small islands when viewed 
at a considerable distance ; but it cannot be mistaken when you are 5 or 6 heagues to the 
northward, as none of the low islands near it are seen at that distance. Close to the North 
point of this High Saddle Island, lies an islet covered with bushes, and they are united by a 
reef which extends about J4 mile to the northward: a reef projects also from the South 
point of the island about 4 a mile; and a small round island with a white beach, surrounded 
by a reef, lies about 1 mile to the westward of the High Saddle Island; and S. by E. from 
it about 33 miles, there are 3 low islands, with apparently much broken water about them, 
and a dry sand bank about 2 miles to the westward: there is also a high white sand bank 
about 4 miles to the S. Eastward of the 3 last mentioned islands. | 

About half way between the High Saddle Island and the westernmost island in thé next 
group to the eastward, lies a dangerous reef of rocks, very little above water, which appear- 
ed very shoal near the islands: another reef with a small white bank on it, lies about W. by 
S. from the Eastern Montaran Island, and E. 60° N. from the low flat island of the maddie 
group. All this part seems dangerous near to these islands, and a ship should not borrow 
nearer than to bring the High Saddle Island W. 3 S., orshe may get into shoal water. The 
southernmost group of these islands, is in abvut lat. 2° 35'S., and when approached in | 
September 1809, by the Fox frigate, it appeared to be inhabited, and the water very shoal 
around,t for the Malays were observed pushing a boat with poles, although 3 miles off the 
islands ; other boats were also seen, with people upon the shore. 


* This is the highest of the Montaran Islands, appearing like a saddle when first seen. 

+ It appears to have been upon 1 of the reefs off these islands, that the Abercrombie was lost on the 26th of 
Sully, 1812, a fine ship of 1200 tons burther, belonging to Bombzy, on her Ist. voyaye to ‘China. She was 
steering N. W. by N. in the night (very imprudently) arnong the dangers that lie off the East coast of Billiton, 
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EASTERNMOST MONTARAN ISLAND, in lat. 2° 309 S. lon. 108° 513! E. by Geo. ste o 


the observations and chronometers of Lieut. Ross, in the Discovery, and bearing from the most Monta. 
West end of Souroutou S. 13° E., distant 50 miles, is about 4 of a mile in extent North” 
and South, and surrounded with a high sandy beach, as is likewise the next adjoining small 
island. An officer from the Discovery landed on the easternmost island, where he observed 
the latitude, and took the following bearings. Carimata from N. 23° E. to N. 5° E., the 
peak N. 33° E.; a sand bank S. 643° E., which is about 3 or 4 miles distant from the 
island; the small and nearest island S. 254° W.; the 2 hills on the High Saddle Island 
W. 14°S., and W. 44° S.; extremes of the easternmost island of next group from S. 394° 
W. tu S.42° W.; and 2 distant hills S. 634° W., and S. 654° W. supposed to be on Bil- 
liton. ‘The above bearing of Carimata Peak, makes the easternmost Montaran Island 3} 
miles West of that peak, or in lon. 108° 514’ E., corresponding very nearly with the chro- 


nometers. 
Betwixt 2 of the groups of the Montaran Islands, the Warren Hastings, of Calcutta, found A passage 


a safe passage in 1789, and had soundings from 17 to 26 fathoms: when the extremes Of the groaps. 
the islands bore from E. 4 N. to S. W. by W., distant from the nearest 4 or 5 miles, a 
long reet of sand and breakers bore from N.W. to W.S. W. about 3 of a mile, near to 


which she had anchored in 7 fathoms in the night. 


CURRENTS, in the Carimata Passage, appear to set mostly to the southward in the currents or 
northerly monsoon, for many ships have found it almost impracticable to beat to the north- uth 
ward in that season; and these southerly currents, also prevail to the westward of Billiton, ?*** 
The Grenville, was nearly 6 weeks in February and March, 1815, getting through Gaspar 
Straits to the northward, and Lieut. Ross, of the Discovery, found a constant southerly cur- 

rent in the Carimata Passage, in 1813; on the 15th of February he was off Pulo Mancap, 

and from hence continued: beating along the West coast of Borneo, and afterward on the 

South and West sides of Carimata and its adjacent islands, until the 16th of March, when 


he got round the West end of Souroutou. . 
In the southerly monsoon, it does not appear to be so difficult to get to the southward, for 
there are regular tides along the West coast of Borneo, and also off the East coast of Billiton 


in this season, which seem to extend in some degree across the Carimata Passage, the flood 
apparently setting 12 hours to the N. Westward, and the ebb about 12 hours in the opposite 
direction ; the rise of tide about 9 or 10 feet on the ground, at full and change of the inoon, 
as experienced by Lieut. Ross, in May, 1814. 

The snow Luconia, left Mampava on the 14th of May, 1776, passed to the West of 
Souroutou, anchoring when the current or tide was unfavourable, the wind generally from 
South to S. E.: on the 6th of June, she passed a shoal above water, in about lat. 3° 25’ S. 
bearing East 3 miles, then in 21 fathoms fine sand, (probably the Discovery’s eastern bank,) 


and on the 9th of June, she arrived at Batavia. 
If coming from the N. W. toward the Carimata Passage, and having approached Sourov- ,,, cio. 


tou, pass the latter at the distance of 5 or 6 leagues, if. you intend to pass outside of the [er sailing 
Ontario’s Shoal. Having brought Souroutou to bear N. E., steer S. E. by S. and S.S. E., ; 
to give a birth to the Ontario’s Shoal ; and keep the West end of Souroutou to the East of 

N. 2? E., until past it, or 84 leagues to the South of Souroutou; or sink the West end: of 

this island from the deck of a large ship bearing about N. by E.; continuing this course, you 

will see the Montaran Islands if the weather is favourable, pass to the eastward of them at 

5 or 6 leagues distance. From this situation, a S. E. by S. course continued will lead in the 

fair track, betwixt the Cirencester’s and Discovery’s shoals on the West side of the channel, 


although the land was seen bearing N. W. at 3 A.M. and at 5 A.M. she struck on a reef, with rocks dry on 
it, extending about 1 mile to the N.Westward, which the journal states to be in lat, 2° 29’ S., the centre of 
Billiton bearing S, W. by S. : teu 
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and those shoals on the East side which extend 8.8. W. from Pulo Mancap: you ought 

not in this track, to borrow under 1534 or 16 fathoms toward the Mancap Shoals, nor deepen 

above 20 fathoms toward the dangers on the West side of the channel, although the sound- 

ings are irregular, and not a sufficient guide in some parts of the passage. If not certain of 

the longitude, the best guide is to borrow toward the coast of Borneo, so as to get a sight of 

the land, if circumstances admit, and after passing Rendezvous Island, haul out to the S. 
Westward to avoid Mancap Shoals. 

Directions But the best track for ships bound to the southward, particularly in cloudy weather, is to 

inst: the pass inside of the Ontario’s shoal, by keeping within 3 or 4 leagues of Souroutou, until its 


Oikai eos 


shoal. and Western extremity is brought to bear N.{ W. or N.2 W.; then observing to keep it to the 
shoal ; westward of N.iW., in steering to tle S.S. Eastward, until you have passed the shoal. 
In proceeding to the southward, borrow toward the eastern side of the passage, where the 
soundings will generally be from 17 to 14 fathoms within from 10 to 7 leagues of the coast 
of Borneo, deepening in some places as you approach the shoals on the West side of the 
passage, but not always a certain guide; and when to the southward of Rendezvous Island, 
the depths will increase to 19, 20, or 21 fathoms irregular soundings, when about 10 or 11 
leagues to the S. Westward of Pulo Mancap, which is as near as any large ship ought 
to approach the shoals, that extend far out from it in this direction, already described 
above. 
caret: Having got into about lat. 3°50’S., in soundings not less than 19 or 20 fathoms, a S. E. 
thence to the course may be steered to pass to the westward of Lubec, if bound through any of the straits 
ofjavae East of Java; as the wind prevailing sometimes at W.S. W., renders it necessary to ap- 
proach the coast of Madura, to be enabled to round its eastern extremity, and proceed to 
the southward betwixt the Islands Pondy and Galion. When through this passage, either 
of the adjacent straits may be chosen: Bally Strait being narrow at the northern part, and 
destitute of safe anchorage, is seldom used. Although Lombock ‘Strait is wider, the current 
runs generally strong through it to the northward, making the passage by it, sometimes 
tedious and difficult. The Brunswick, Minerva, and Chesterfield, were from the 15th of 
January, 1794, to the 30th, beating in this strait, and drifted about by the currents, before 
they cleared Banditti Island; their people were also fatigued, and their sails beat to pieces 
by the squally weather. The Bellona in company, not sailing so well as those ships, could 
not get through; she therefore, bore away, passed round the North end of Lombock, and 
without any difficulty, proceeded to the southward through Allass Strait. This strait, should 
be chosen by ships in the N. W. monsoon, which have proceeded through the Carimata 
Passage, and are bound out into the open sea by any of the straits near the East end of Java. 
to sattrom When bound toward the strait of Macassar, and being in about lat. 3° 50’ S., clear to the 
Mantowara SOUthWard of the extremity of Mancup Shoals, an E. by S. course will lead you along the 
Neawa. South coast of Borneo, at a moderate distance from it, in soundings of 18 or 19, to 25 fa- 
thoms; do not approach it under these depths, until soundings of 12, 14, or 15 fathoms are 
got on the bank off Point Salatan. 
This point bears E. $ S. from the southern extremity of Mancap Shoals, distant 92 leagues, 
and nearly mid-way between them, lies Flat Point in lat. 3°31’S., which with most parts of 
Sonth coat tHe Coast, may be occasionally approached to 8 or 10 fathoms in working. This coast 1s 
ef Bornes indented by several bays, fronted in most places by a bank of sand; particularly the great 
bay to the westward of Point Salatan, is occupied by a shoal bank, which stretches more 
than 20 leagues about W. 4 N. from that point; and some of the shoal patches with 3 or 4 
fathoms water on them, are 11 or 12 leagues off the coast. One patch in lat. 4°0'S., is 
party dry, with 16 fathoms near it, and the land of Borneo is just visible from it bearing 
.E.4.N. Close to Point Salatan, on the West side, there is a channel of 12 and 10 fa- 
thoms water, decreasing gradually to 2 fathoms at the entrance of Benjar River, formerly a 
place of considerable trade, which was carried on with Benjar Masseen Town, situated 7 or 
8 leagues inside of the bar of the river. 
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EASTERN PASSAGE TO CHINA, THROUGH THE 
STRAIT of MACASSAR. 


DIRECTIONS FOR APPROACHING IT FROM SOUTHWARD, AND, Fa: 
SAIL FROM BATAVIA THROUGH THE STRAIT: ADJACENT 
| HEADLANDS, ISLANDS, AND DANGERS. 

SHIPS proceeding from Europe, or from Hindoostan, toward China by the eastern pas- General re 
sage, frequently adopt the route through the strait of Macassar. Directions for the former tive tethe | 
to approach the straits East of Java, are given in the First Volume of this work; under the strait or 
head of “ Sailing Directions trom St. Paul toward the N. W. Cape of New Holland, , 80.” 
and also in the following section ; and for the latter, in this Volume, directions will be found! 
at the beginning of the section, entitled “Sailing Directions to, and from the Strait. of, 
Sunda, &c.” . 

Although some ships have made quick passages to the northward, through the Straitiofi 
Macassar, others have been embarrassed, and greatly delayed. by the adverse winds and, 
currents. ‘The route, by the Pitt's Passage, and through the Gillolo Passage, or Dampier’s, 
Strait, into the Pacific Ocean, may be considered more certasn, particularly after the middle: 
of November, when the N. W. monsoon prevails South of the equator. In part of Decem- 
ber, January, and February, the latter route is certainly preferable, for adverse winds, and étrong sow 
strong currents setting constantly southward through the Strait of Macassar in the 2 latter tenstom 
months, ought to deter,every ship from entering it, when bound to the northward. Maas 

In the Anna, we rounded Pulo Laut on the 16th of January, 1793, and did not reach, 

Cape Donda until the, 5th of March; the wind being constantly from northward, with strong: 
southerly currents, we were 40 days gaining the distance of about 116 leagues. An Ame-- 
rican ship in the strait at the same time, bound to Manilla, considering the passage imprac- 
ticable, returned to Batavia. 

The Canada, bound from Madras to Macao with despatches, reached Cape Denda in 
February, 1792; after beating 3 weeks, and gaining no ground, she stood to the northward: 
with a N. Easterly wind, passed through a narrow channel in 54 to 7 fathoms mud, betwixt. 

2 of the islands on the East side of Sooloo, then through theeMindora. sea, between the Cala- 
mianes and Apo Bank, and along the West coast of Luconia, having made a quick passage. 
from Cape Donda to Macao. 

The Laurel, from Bengal, bound to Macao, passed Pulo Laut on the 2d of March, 1788, 
went along the Celebes side of the strait, and reached Cape Donda on the 22d, having ex- 
perienced strong southerly currents about the equator. She left Cape Rivers on the 24th of 
March, passed between Baseelan and Mindanao, then through the Mindora sea, and did not 
reach Goat Island until the 17th of April. ? 

The Hindostan and Abergavenny, were 4 weeks from Carimata to Cape Donda, which 
they passed,on the 16th of December, 1799. 


OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, are considered proper months for the passage outer pas 
. sages have 


through Macassar Strait. been made 
through the 


The Arniston having cleared Lombock Strait, on the Ist of November, 1797, passed -to sesh te. 
the eastward of Hastings Island, Little and Great Pulo Laut; from the latter, she stood @r 2? 
over to the eastward for the Celebes side of Macassar Strait, where she got a southerly wind 
on the 9th, passed Cape Donda on the 11th, had constant easterly currents till the 21st,. 
then in lat. 6° 18’N., lon. 135° 50’ E., and made a very quick passage to Macao. She left 
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the Cape of Good Hope on the 26th of September, and passed through Lombock Strait on 
the 3)st of October with a fair wind.* / 

The Dublin and fleet, in October, 1798, were only a few days passing through Macassar 
Strait. The Coutractor and part of the fleet, which had separated, passed Pulo Laut on 
the 14th of October, and cleared Cape Donda on the 19th. 

Notwithstanding speedy passages have been made through the strait of Macassar in Octo- 
ber and November, and are generally expected in these months, the contrary sometimes has 


The contrary been experienced, particularly by the Woodford. This ship was off Pulo Laut on the 13th 


sometimes 
happens. 


To approach 
the Strait of 
Macassar, 


when coming 


from the . 
sonth ward, 


of October, 1803, and proceeded along the Borneo side of the strait, experienced light airs 
and calms, with a current setting 14 mile per hour to the southward, which obliged her to 
anchor frequently in Jat. 2°S. to 1°S. Having reached Cape Donda, on the 9th of Novem- 
ber, in lat. 0°47’ N., she was carried back by the currents to lat. 1°0/S., where she anchored 
on the 16th in 94 fathoms mud, about 3 leagues off the Borneo shore. On the 19th, she 
anchored in 63 fathoins, with the S. E. point of Pamaroong Island E. N. E., and the opening 
betwixt it and the main, or entrance of Gooty River N. N. E., distant 6 or 7 miles: the 2 
cutters were sent to Gooty for rice, but could find no such place.t From hence, she pro- 
ceeded to Passier, anchored there on the 22d, and got 133 bags of rice, some sago, and 
fruit; she sailed again on the 30th, found the southerly current still prevailing, which pre- 
vented her reaching Cape Rivers until the 24th of December ; so that this ship was 2 months 
and 3 days getting through the Strait of Macassar, excluding 7 days she remained at Passier. 
Had sie been on the Celebes side, probably the current would have been weaker, particu- 
larly near the shore ; but the difficulty experienced by the Woodford, shews that the passage 
to the northward through the Strait of Macassar, is sometimes precarious, even in the fa- 
vorable season. 

The Royal George, and David Scott, left Malacca on the 26th of October, 1812, pro-’ 
ceeded through the Carimata Passage, and having experienced light S. Easterly winds, did 
not reach the Dwaalder Island till the 26th of November. From hence, they had northerly 
winds and a southerly current, which obliged them to anchor frequently, and they did not 
reach Pamaroong Island till the 8th of December; here a strong southerly wind fortunately 
commenced, which carried them to Siao in 50 hours: but from the adverse winds and cur- 
rents experienced by these ships, so early as November and the beginning of December, 
Captain Gribble of the Royal George, considers the route to China by the Strait of Macas- 
sar, at all times precarious. They passed to the eastward of the Philippine Islands, and 
reached Macao Road on the 10tlt of January, 1813: had they adopted the Palawan Passage 
after leaving the Strait of Malacca, they would probably have arrived 6 weeks sooner in 
Macao Road. 


SHIPS bound toward the Strait of MACASSAR, which have come through Bally Strait, 
in September, or October, should proceed to the northward between Pondy and Galion ; 
then giving a birth to the western extremity of the Kalkoon Isles and Shoals, they may steer 
to pass on either side of Little Pulo Laut, as the winds may render advisable. 


* The Coutts and Cirencester, left Sapy Strait on the 27th of October, the same year, proceeded by Salayer 
Straits and the Pitt's Passage, where the winds were variable, sometimes easterly, being too early in the season. 
They got clear of Dampier's Strait on the 17th of November, made the Bashee Islands on the 6th of December, 
and reached Canton River about 8 days after the Arniston. 

+ Gooty, or Koote River's entrance, is a little to the southward of the above-mentioned Island, but the town 1s 
situated far up the river. Capt. Robert Scott, in 1797, had his vessel cut off by the Manilla Helmemen, (who 
were part of the crew) while at anchor off the entrance of Gooty River, and the European officers were killed by 
them. The Commander being at the town when these pirates carried away the vessel, he was forced to remain 
at Gooty until the change of the monsoon, where he was treated with hospitality, being known to the chief of 
that place, and he afterward arrived safe at Malacca in 1 of the trading Proas. 
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Those from Lombock Strait, should steer N. N. Eastward, to pass betwixt the western- 
most Pater-Nosters and Hastings Island, or just in sight of the latter; then to the north- 


ward, for the Two Brothers, and Great Pulo Laut. 
Ships from Allass Strait, may steer N. N. W. and northward to make [Tastings Island, 


and pass to the eastward of it, as in the case last mentioned. 

Ships which come through Sapy Strait in the same months, may pass either to the east- 
ward or westward of the Postillions, as winds or other circuinstances require; then proceed 
to the northward betwixt Tanakeka and the Tonyn Islands, giving a birth afterward to the 
Spermonde Archipelago of Isles and Shoals, which stretch N. Westward from, the bay 
of Macassar ; but in this track, great caution is indispensable, on account of the dangers 


around. 
When to sail 


SHIPS from HINDOOSTAN bound to China by the Eastern Passage, ought if pos- When tos 
stble, to sail in October or Noveinber, that they may be enabled to reach China in sufficient ‘vost, ana 
parsucd by | 


ships bound 


time, to return down the China sea by the common track. 

Those which sail from Hindoostan after November, if to proceed by the Eastern Passage, te China by 
cannot be expected to arrive at China in sufficient time to return down the China sea with Passe. 
the N. E. monsoon, although some solitary instances to the contrary may possibly occur. 

Ships from Bengal, bound to China by the Eastern Passage, have the option of proceeding 
by Malacca Strait and the Carimata Passage, or to the westward of Sumatra, as circum- 
stances require: although the route by Malacca Strait, and the Palawan Passage, then 
along the West coast of Luconia, seems preferable for ships leaving Bengal during the whole 
of the N. E. monsoon, as they will probably reach China much sooner by this route than by 
any of the circuitous Eastern Passages. , 

Those from the Malabar coast, Ceylon, or the southern parts of the Coromandel coast, 
may steer to pass on the South side of Java, then through any of the straits to the eastward 
of it: or in time of peace, the track by Sunda Strait, and to the eastward between Java and 
Borneo, may be adopted; which is considered equally: safe, and more direct than the route 
to the South of Java, although the winds are steadier outside.* Having entered Sunda 
Strait, the track by the North Watcher, to the northward of the Thousand Islands, may be 
pursued ; or they may touch at Batavia for a supply of water or provisions, when abso- 


lutely necessary. | 
Cautions 


SHIPS PROCEEDING TO THE EASTWARD, betwixt JAVA and BORNEO, caution 
ought to be guarded against sudden severe squalls, which frequently blow furiously during eastward 
the strength of the N. W. monsoon; particularly in December and January, when the wea- Java Sea. 
ther is generally cloudy, with much rain. Leaving the Island Edam in these months, steer 
about E. N. E. 40 leagues, if observations are not obtained, to be certain of passing to the 
northward of the reef that lies off Bumkin’s Island, and also to pass clear of Carimon Java; 
for in this season, the current sets sometimes to the E.S. Eastward, as far as Lubeck, or to 
the Solombos; then about E. N. E., toward the entrance of the strait of Macassar. From To sall trom 
Edam, the Island Moresses bears E. 10° N., distant about 184 leagues; steering E. N. E. mart the 
from the former, the depth increases to 28 or 30 fathoms at the distance of 40 leagues. From Macassr. 


hence, steering between E. by N. and East, depths from 30 to 34 fathoms will be found, 
until within 40 or 45 leagues of Tanjong Salatan; steering on about E.3N., the depth of 
water will gradually decrease to 14 or 15 fathoms when Tanjong Salatan is abreast about 7 


* Ships from the Malabar coast, or western parts of India, ought not to attempt the passage through Malacca 
Strait. The Anna left Bombay on the 22d of October, 1806, proceeded by Malacca Strait, and the Carimata 
Passage ; and on the 7th of January in the Pitt’s Passage, she fell in with the ship Alexander, which came through _ 
Allass Strait, having left Bombay on the 21st of November, or 30 days after the Anna. 
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leagues distance. Care must be taken to avoid the Arrogant’s Shoal, situated in lat. 5° 19’S., 
about 14 leagues to the northward of Lubeck. 


Taj = TANJONG SALATAN, in lat. 4° 10’ S., lon. 114°49’ E., by stars on each side of the 

the adjciniag VON, Or 26 leagues to the westward of Moresses, is the southernmost puint of Borneo, and 

sens the high land over it called Goonong Ratoos, or Hundred Mountains, appears like islands 
when seen 10 or 12 leagues off; this high land forms a ridge of peaked hills stretching East 
toward Pulo Laut, but close to the sea, the coast is low and woody. 

Depth to = ‘The coast hereabout may be approached to 9 or 10 fathoms, but 14 fathoms is a good 

pasing it» depth to preserve in passing Tanjong Salatan, and from thence eastward to Moresses, it may 
be approached to 7 or 8 fathoms: the former cught not to be passed at a greater distance 
than 8, or at most 10 leagues, for the Island Arentes on the South side of the passage, is 
situated farther westward than generally represented ; and to the westward of this island there 
is a rocky spot, on which an American ship struck in January, 1794, according to the ac- 
count of the pilot of that ship, which we fell in with a few days after, in the strait of Ma- 
cassar: they had 18 fathoms just before and after striking, and 1 cast of 5 fathoms imme- 
diately after the shock; the track of 18 fathoms, ought therefore, to be avoided. — 


Iatroup. LITTLE PULO LAUT,* or LAUROT ISLANDS, are mostly high, and form a 
group stretching nearly from lat. 4°43'S., to 5°O’S. Within 4 a mile of the southernmost, 
there is 16 fathoms water, but the shore is rocky. The Laurel anchored in 20 fathoms, on 
the N. W. side of the northernmost island, about a mile off shore, where she remained 2 
days and filled up her water. It was procured at some deep holes or wells, which received 
a stream of water, situated under a shade of trees at the foot of the mountain: ag the long 
boat was prevented by rocks from getting nearer than 20 yards of the beach, the people were 
obliged to carry the water to her in buckets; firewood was got close to the beach. Some 
breakers project a little way from the N. E. end of this island. 


Geo. steot == MORESSES, or MANEVASA, in lat. 4° 25'S., lon. 116° 3’ E. by lunar observations, 
isiesand situated about 8 leagues to the N. N. Eastward of the northernmost Little Pulo Laut, forms 
channels = Like a pyramid in a regular peak at the summit; and it is the largest of a group of 3 small 
islands, having 3 or 4 islets or rocks above water contiguous to them. ‘They lie near each 
other, the large island in the centre, which ought not to be approached nearer than 3 miles 
im the night, for the outermost islet or rock is about 14 mile to the southward of the large 
island, and is on with the body of it bearing N. N.W.4 W. The channels on either side 
ef Moresses are safe, with regular soundings in the northern 1, of 14 and’ 15 fathoms water : 
the southern channel, betwixt it and Little Pulo Laut Islands, is 6 or 7 leagues wide, and 
more frequented than the other, with soundings of 18 fathoms in mid-channel. When pass- 
ing through with a N. W. wind, it is proper to borrow on the North side, toward Moresses. 


Gewsite of =D WAALDER ISLAND, in lat: 4° 19' S., lon. 116°21' E., bearing N. 54° E., distant 

inant. —'74 leagues from: Moresses, is woody, small and low; being higher at the East and West 
ends than-in the middle, it appears in the form of a saddle, when viewed from the south- 
ward ; and from its eastern part, a reef projects out about the length of the island. The 
passage to the northward of the Dwaalder is safe, with soundings of 13 to 15 fathoms; but 
the southern channel between it and the Two Brothers 1s: generally used, being’ about 43 or 
5 leagues wide, with soundings of 15 and 16 fathoms in mid-channel, and 13 or 14 fathoms 
near the Dwaalder. | | 


ma ROYAL GEORGE SHOAL, in at: 4° 17} S., was exainined- by Capt: Gribble, with 
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the boats of the ship of this name, on the 25th of November, 1812, having suddenly got 
into + less 5 fathoms water on it, when proceeding toward China by the Strait of Macassar. 
This shoal seemed to be nearly circular, about 2 of a mile in extent; when upon its centre, 
in 4} fathoms, Dwaalder Island bore W. 3 S., distant about 3 Jeagues, Button Rock N.4 E., 
about 7 miles, the South end of Pulo Laut N. W. by W., and the least water found on it 


was 44 fathoms. 
deo. site of 


TWO BROTHERS, in lat. 4°26’ S., lon. 116°39' E., bearing nearly East from Mo- “5 
resses, distant 93 leagues, and S.S. E. ? E. from the Dwaalder; are 2 small, low, round Bem 
islands, connected by a reef, with several thick bushy trees on them, and are open with each 
other bearing E. by N. 4 N. | . | 

Contiguous to tne Suuth point of Great Pulo Laut, there are 3 small islands of moderate 
height; the BUTTON, a round islet or rock, is situated near the East side of the southern- 
most island, having 11 and 12 fathoms near it on the outside, which is the proper channel ; 


these isles lie about 5 leagues N. Eastward from the Dwaalder. 


er Chan: 


INNER CHANN EL, formed betwixt the middle and southernmost of the small islands Tuner 
mentioned above, is ratlier too narrow for large ships, and should not be followed unless in a the sles of 
case vi 1iecessity, with a commanding breeze in day-light. ‘The Snows, Betsey, and Experi- en of Pulo 
ment, bound to the N. W. coast of America, went through it on the 16th of February, 1786; oui 
and Capt. Betham, of the Wellington, from China, bound to England, came through it on the 
Ist of September, 1815, frum whose journal the tollowing remarks are taken. At noon, after 
passing the Alike Islands, perceived at 3 P. M. that we could not weather the Button, and 
having the passage open to leeward between the southernmost and middle islands, bore away 
for it, and at 4 entered between the islands. A reef extends a considerable way toward the 
Button, and we sluvaled regularly from 18 to 63 fathoms, which was the least water we had 
in the channel: a reef also stretches from the West point of South Island, toward the 
Dwaalder, a great way out; and a small isle just above water, united by a ridge of rocks to 
South Island, might in coming from the eastward, be mistaken for the Dwaalder, being some- 
what like it; the 2 northern islands also when first seen bearing S. W. by W., have the ap- 
pearance of the Two Brothers. When steering tor the passage, borrow toward the northern 
island, as shoal water appears to extend from the N. E. end of South Island a long way to 
the northward: when the small isle mentioned contiguous to the West end of South Island, 
is shut in with the West point of the latter, haul to the southward, as a reef appears to pro- 
ject far out from the S. W. point of Pulo Laut, where we shoaled from 10, to 9, 8, 7, and 6 
fathoms, keeping a lead going on each side At 3 past 5 P. M. we were through this pas- 
sage, the Moresses bearing S. W. 5 or 6 leagues, which seems safe with a fair wind in. the 
day, the narrowest part from land to land, being apparently about a mile wide. : 


~ 


GREAT PULO LAUT, is extensive, and from its South point’ a reef of breakers $' Puls 
projects almost to the nearest island; the Last coast seems free from danger, with mud 
soundings generally of 13 to 15 fathoms about 2 or $ leayues off, and 20 or 22 fathoms’ 
about 8 leagues off shore. Abreast of the Alike Islands, contiguous to the shure of Pulo 
Laut, there are several small isles; the outermost is about 2 miles off, and bears West a 
little southerly from the Alike Islands. From the N. E. point of Pulo Laut, a reef projects, 
but the point may be rounded about 14 mile distant, in 8 to 10 fathoms, by ships that in- 
tend to fill up their water in the deep bay formed betwixt the point and the North end of the 
island. This bay is sheltered from all winds but those between North and East, and the 
soundings are regular to the watering place under the high land’on the West side, where a 
ship may anchor abreast of it in 6 fathoms about 14 mile off shore, with the N. E. point of 
the bay bearing E. by S.45S., and a small island covered with trees S. E. ; this island lies on 
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Watering ~— the East side of the bay, and has a shoal fronting it. Oysters may be got at the watering 
place. ‘ ‘ 
place, and the woods abound with wild hogs and deer. 
eee The North end of Great Pulo Laut, I made in lat. 3° 13'S., the N. E. point in lat. 3° 
23! S., lon. 116°41’ E. by chronometers and lunar observations. The East side of the island 
is moderately elevated, sloping with a gradual declivity toward the N. E. point; the N. W. 
part is very high land. 

The narrow strait formed betwixt the coast of Borneo and this island, is navigable by 
boats, or small vessels, but no ship should attempt to pass through it. Europeans ought to 
be cautious if they land on Pulo Laut, for Captain Alves, in the ship, London, was cut 
off there. 


see siteof = THREE ALIKE ISLANDS, in lat. 3°41’ S., lon. 116°54' E. by chronometers and - 

Ilant- lunar observations, bearing N. 47° E. from the Dwaalder, distant 15 leagues, named from 
their resemblance to each other, and called also Maragalongs, form a small group of 3* 
islands, exclusive of an islet and some contiguous rocks ; they may be seen from the deck at 
5 or 6 leagues distance. ‘The channel between them and Pulo Laut is 4 and 5 leagues wide, 
and clear of danger, with regular depths of 16 or 17 fathoms in the middle, to 13 fathoms 
within a mile of the West side of the islands. These islands are also safe to approach on the 

Gen site or OUtside, having from 20 to 22 fathoms water, about 2 or 3 leagues off; but in lat. 3° 37’ S., 

DrySud Jon. 117° 48’ E., there is a Dry Sand Bankf about 17 or 18 leagues to the eastward of them, 
with a Coral Bank of 6 fathoms or less, about 2 leagues S.S. W. from the sand bank. In 
the fair track, from between the Two Brothers and Dwaalder to the Alike Islands, the sound- 
ings are mostly 16 to 18 fathoms, from 4 to 6 leagues off Pulo Laut. 


Strait of | STRAIT of MACASSAR, is about 115 leagues in length from the South end of Great 

generat re ~Pulo Laut to Point Kanneeoogan, and generally from 45 to 35 leagues wide; except where 
it is contracted by the great projection of this point, to 17 leagues at the North entrance. 
Between lat. 2° and 3°S., the strait is separated into 2 channels, by the archipelago of isles 
and shoals called Little Pater Nosters: the width of the western channel is 10 or 11 leagues, 
and the eastern one 15 or 16 leagues wide, but there are some dangers in the former, which 
is nevertheless much frequented, and preferred to the other, having moderate depths along 
the coast of Borneo for anchoring occasionally, as far as lat. 1° N. ; whereas, the coast of 
Celebes is steep to, in many places, and destitute of anchorage. The Arniston, and other 
ships, which passed along the Celebes side in October or November, got speedily through 
the strait; and there is reason to think that this will generally be found the quickest route, 
for light southerly breezes prevail at times on this side, when the wind is different near the 
Borneo Shore ; and when strong southerly currents prevailed in the middle of the strait in 
January and February, we found their velocity decrease a little, as we approached close ta 
the Celebes Shore. | 


touity TO SAIL ALONG THE CELEBES SIDE OF THE STRAIT, ships coming 
Cen” from the South or westward, in the westerly monsoon, ought to approach the S. E. part of 
Great Pulo Laut, as if they were to proceed along the Borneo side. From hence, an E. by 
N. to E.N. E. course should be steered, to make the coast of Celebes at, or a little to the 
northward of Cape Mandhar; also to give a birth to the Triangles and the Union’s Shoal to 
the northward, and to those seen by the Laurel and Waller, to the southward: the lead 
should be kept going in this track, that if possible the approach to any of the shoals may be. 


* Called Pulo Ampat’s, or Four Islands, by the Malays ; the small islet making that number. . 
+ Seen by Captain Hunter, in his voyage from Port Jackson to Batayia, in 1791. It is very small, and may 
probably be covered at high water. . 
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known. Ships coming from the southward in the easterly monsoon, should steer to pass 
between the Island Tanakeka and the S. W. part of Celebes, if they intend to touch at Ma- 


cassar for refreshments. 


LAUREL’S SHOAL, called BATO BONTONGA by the Mdlays, is in about lat. ceo. site 01 
4° 32’S., lon. 117° 15’ E., distant 14 or 15 leagues eastward of the Two Brothers, by the Shoe” 
journal of Capt. Cheminant, of the Laurel. This shoal appears to be situated on the edge 
of soundings, which extend from it to Pulo Laut and the adjoining islands : the Laurel, on the 
2d of March, 1788, steering eastward with light airs, in 35 fathoms soft ground, shoaled 
suddenly to 7 fathoms coral rock; anchored immediately, had 43 fathoms, and } less 4 
fathoms was found by the boat, a little to the southward under the ship’s stern, the current 
then setting nearly 1 mile per hour in that direction ; and to the eastward, the depth increased 
to 16 fathoms about 4 a mile distant. The coral rocks being sharp pointed, and the ship 
pitching deep with the N. E. swell, when at 8 P. M. the weather threatening, and a breeze 
commencing at N.N. E., hove short, then cut the cable, but before the ship got head way, 
had 3 fathoms rocks, and afterward, several casts of 4 to 6 fathoms. Steering to the east- 
ward the depth increased to 10 fathoms, then to 20, 30, and 35, soft bottom, next cast nu 


ground with 50 fathoms. 
Captain Hunter got on the tail of this shoal, and made it in lat. 4° 35’ S., lon. 117° 19! E. 


by lunar observation. 
The Laurel’s shoal, is probably the tail of 1 of those seen by Lieut. Davidson, of the wanes 
Waller brig, on the 29th of April, 1803, ee between lat. 4° 30’ and 4° 37/ S. ; S='s 
which vessel passed over the tail of a coral shoal at 7 P. M., on which the bottom was clearly 
seen, but she had only 3 casts from 9 to 14 fathoms, then no ground 40 fathoms. About 3 
miles farther to the southward, she got on the edge of another shoal apparently dangerous, 
the sharp pointed coral rocks being seen under the bottom ; she had from 8 to 15 fathoms on 
the edge of it, then no ground 22 fathoms. About 4 miles more to the southward, she got 
on the edge of a third shoal in 9 and 10 fathoms rugged coral rocks, then no ground; to 
avoid these shoals, the sails were thrown a-back immediately when they were discovered. 
Upon the edge of the southernmost of the WALLERS SHOALS, at noon observed the lat. 4° 4... sire. 
37'S., lon 117° 8’ E. by chronometers, and 117° 7’ E., by observations of © € taken at 
3 P.M. after running 4 leagues S.% W. from noon. At this time the 4 islands Noesa Noem sera. 
Seras, were seen from the mast head, and at 6 P.M. they bore E. by S. } S. distant4 —"°" 


leagues: they are low woody islands, may be seen 7 leagues, and by these observations, are 


in lat. 5° 2’ S., lon. 117° 9 


TRIANGLES, or LARRE LAREEN, are 3 very small isles, situated about mid- ceo. ste of 
strait between Celebes and Bornev, the 2 northernmost, in lat 3° 1’ S. lon. 117° 53’ E, *™™™"«"* 
The other, in lat. 3° 5’S.; bearing S. 4 W. from them, is a small sandy isle with a few 
bushes on it, 1 of these being very conspicuous in the centre, and breakers extend from this 
isle to the others. Regular soundings of 23 to 27 fathoms, stretch from the East side of 
Pulo Laut to these isles, and the depths are 22 or 23 fathoms to the South, and to the east- 
ward of them, from 3 miles to 3 leagues distance: soundings also extend. from them north- 
ward to the Little Pater Nosters, . 

When 6 or 7 leagues to the eastward of these islands, there are no more soundings obtain- soanai 
ed in steering toward the coast of Celebes, but there appear to be 1 or 2 coral banks, the io" 
situation of which 1s imperfectly known. The Union had 7 and 8 fathoms on a coral batik, 
about 8 leagues to the eastward of the Triangles, in lat. 3° 2’ S.; and the Laurel had 3 casts 
of 16 and 17 fathoms coral rock, then no ground 60 fathoms, with the land of Cape William 
rising in small hills, and bearing E. by N. northerly, distant about 11 leagues. The Coutts 
and fleet, returning from China, in July, 1801, kept on the Celebes side of the strait, had 


_ 


eet ae ; 
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soundings of 27 fathoms about 11 or 12 leagues to the S. Westward of Cape William; and 
steering S. W. by S. about 13 miles, carried soundings from 25 to 30 fathoms, then no 
ground” 40 fathoms. Although, possibly, the soundings experienced by those ships, were on 
a continued bank of oisidemblc extent, yet it is more probable, that there are several 
patches hereabout ; for that on which the Laurel had soundings, seems to be q small spot, 
considerably to the northward of the bank where the Coutts sounded upon. 


Geodteor «=© MACASSAR TOWN, or CASTLE ROTTERDAM, the chief settlement of the 

Macesare = D)utch on the Island Celebes, is in lat. 5° 9’ S., lon. 119° 36! E. by lunar observations. 
This place being encompassed with numerous shoals and small isles, the navigation toward 
it is thereby conde ed intricate. Ifa ship find it necessary to touch here for refreshments, 
the’ best channel is from the S. westward, betwixt the Spermonde Archipelago and the islands 
and shoals of Tanakeka, or that between the latter island and Celebes is the best if coming 
froin the southward, keeping mid-channel toward the island ; but a boat wil] be required to 
sound a-head if unacquainted, as the bottom is most coral in the channels, with, great over- 
falls. Provisions and refreshments of various kinds, abound at Macassar. 

The anchorage is abreast of the town in 7 or 8 fathoms, inside of Great Lyly Isle and 

shoal ; and the channel leading to it is from southward, by keeping near the shore to avoid 
the Lyly shoal, but a birth must be given to a sunken ‘rock, that lies off the point about 4 
miles S. S. W. from the town. 


cewrteon CAPE MANDHAR, in lat. 3° 35'S. by the Amiston’s observations,” and in lon. 

ne 119° 9’ E. is the ‘western extremity of the great bay formed between it and Macassar, in 
which there is said to be some harbours or places. of anchorage. The cape is high land, and 
all the coast of Celebes from thence northward, is high and steep, destitute of soundings i in 
most places, until very near the shore. Close to the sea, in some ae the land is of mode- 
rate height, but all mountainous a little way up the country. 


‘Trinder’s TRINDER’S SHOAL, seen in the brig Amboyna, by Capt. John Trinder, i is described 
oes by him as follows. At noon, October 12th. 1804, saw an extensive shoal bearing from 
South to N. W., the nearest part distant about a mile ; no part of it appeared above water, 
but small breakers were seen in various parts of the shoal, the centre of which 1s, in lat. 

9° 59’ S., Cape’ Mandhar bearing from it S. E. by E. distant 18 miles. 
If the latitude assigned above to this shoal is correct, and the relative position of Cape 
Mandhar, it would place the cape in lat. 3° 9’ S.; but observations taken in the Arniston, 
made it in lat. 3° 35’ S., which will place the shoal much farther to the southward than the 
latitude assigned to it above. But its relative situation as given from Cape Mandhar, will be 
the best guide for avoiding this apparently dangerous shoal ; as Capt. Trinder seems not to 

have examined it closely, its existence is not very satisfactorily ¢ ascertained. 


es oe LEBANEY BAY, on the Wi est coast of Celebes, where H.M. ship Virginie watered 

waae’® = in 1800, is in lat. 2° 4.0! S., in approaching which, a village will be seen close to the beach ; 
bring the centre of this E. N. E. by compass, and steer for it; the first soundings will be 
70 or 80 fathoms, then suddenly 40 and 30 fathoms. When the North point of the bay 
bears N. 3 E. and the South point 5S. by W., the depths will be 28 or 30 fathoms about 4 
mile off he village at the head of the bay; and farther in, the water shoals gradually to 20, 
15, and 10 fathoms sand and shells. The water is excellent at a place close to the beach, 
about 4 mile to the southward of the village, where the above named frigate watered in 24 


* The Scaleby Castle, bound to China, went along the Celebes coast, and on the 5th of November, 1814, had 
wei ie ocuee bearing East at! noon, when the observed lat. was 3° 39'S, 
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hours; and the Malay Chief, promised to bring buffalos and other stock, if she could have 
stayed 3 days in the bay. | 


CAPE WILLIAM, in lat. 2° 34’S., lon. 118° 58’ E. by chronometer, is a high pro- Geo. tite o¢ 


jecting headland, having a large bay to the eastward, said to contain some islands and shoals ; ed the ine 
the isle near the cape, is on with it bearing East. Point Kyl, is 4 or 5 leagues nearly South co=- 
from Cape William, being the southern extremity of the peninsula that forms the latter cape : 
and Point Onkona, or Anisone, about 6 leagues farther to the southward, projects a con- 
siderable way, by which a bay is formed betwixt it and Point Kyl, and another on the South 
side. : | 

When Cape William bears East, about 10 or 12 leagues distant, the nearest isle of the 
Little Pater Nosters is discernible bearing W. by N. 4 N., distant about 5 or 5% leagues. 
These isles ought to be avoided, having many shoals in their vicinity, and among them. 


CAPE TEMOEL, or CAPE SAMSA, is the N. W. extremity of a peninsula of high Cape Temoet 
land, projecting a considerable way from the coast to the westward, by which a bay is form- ing cout.” 
ed on each side, but they appear to be destitute of soundings. The coast betwixt Cape 
William and this place is bold and steep; we could get no soundings at the distance of 2 or 
3 leagues off it, and probably there is none, except too close to the shore for any useful pur- - 
pose. ‘There is said, however, to be a place called Koilly, or Kayley, about 13 or 14 
leagues to the northward of Cape William, famous for gold, sheep, &c.; but great caution is 
requisite, in communicating with the inhabitants of this coast.* 

There is a igh table mountain in lat. 0° 56’ S., and a point of land stretching out to the 
N. Westward from it, in lat. 0° 52’ S., which forms the western extremity of Palos Bay. 

When Cape Temoel is first seen, in coming from the northward, it makes like islands, 
the land that connects it with the coast being lower than the hills which form it. The 
N.W. point of the cape, where it projects most, is in lat. 0° 1’ N., lon. 119° 26’ E, by 
observations taken in the Anna, when we were all the month of February endeavouring to Ge. site. 
round it, to the northward: the South point of the peninsula that forms the cape, 1s in lat. 

0” 8'S. 

About 4 or 5 miles N. Westward from the Cape, lies a small round island, called South 
Watcher, (or Wachter by the Dutch) having a reef projecting from its South end; and from — 
its N. E. end, a reef of rocks and sand, extends toward the Celebes shore, more than 4 of 
the distance between them. The Laurel stood in, nearly mid-channel between the reef that 
projects from the South end of this island, and another stretching from the opposite bluff 
point of Temoel, then steered into the bottom of the bay within the island, where she was 
during the night, tacking every hour with the wind at N. N. E., but got no soundings. She 
kept near the northern shore of the bay, when coming out in the morning, to give a birth to 
the reef off the N. E. end of the South Watcher. It is, however, not adyisab e to go inside 
of this island; for the passage seemed to us unsafe, when at the distance of 3 or 4 miles 
outside. 


CAPE DONDA, bearing N. 33° E. from Cape Temoel, distant about 19 leagues, is Geo. site of 
in lat. 0° 48’ N., lon. 119° 57’ E. by a series of observations of the sun, stars and moon; Pier 
and the observations of Captain Heywood, make it the same. 

The mountains over this cape being very high, and having a steep declivity to the water’s scones 
edge, terminating in several bold pean ian) it is difficult to distinguish the cape. Itis said, 


* Captain Woodard, who} landed in the boat of an American ship, between Cape Temoel and Cape Donda, 
on the 3d of March, 1793, was attacked by the inhabitants, had 1 man killed, the others made slaves; he 
escaped 2 years afterward in a proa to Macasear, with 2 of the men that survived. 
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that the ship Jane got soundings near the shore, a little to the southward of Cape Donda; 
but it is certain, that all this coast is very steep, for no soundings are got closé to the Islands 
which line the shore between that cape and Cape Rivers; nor do there appear to be any in 
the bays with sandy beaches, adjacent to the seven islands, or in those formed by Cape 
Temoel. : 

Seven SEVEN ISLANDS, in lat. 0° 32° N. (the body of them) fronting the coast to the 
southward of Cape Donda, are flat, low, and woody, not easily distinguished unless when 
near them, except the outermost, called North Watcher. This island is in about lat. 0° 33’ 
N., distant 5 or 6 leagues from the shore, and appears not so large as the others, but may 
be seen 5 or 6 leagues from the deck: the channel betwixt it and the nearest long level 
island, is about 2 or 3 leagues wide, and clear of danger. 


Cote, CAPE RIVERS, in lat. 1°15’ N., lon. 120° 34’ E. by our lunar observations, and chro- 
nometers, bearing N. 55° E. from Cape Donda, distant 16 leagues, has 2 small isles close to 
it; and the land that forms it having a regular declivity, with a gap not far from the extre- 
mity, gives the cape an isolated appearance when first seen. To the eastward, betwixt it 
and Trees Cape, there is a projecting headland, with white cliffs fronting the sea. 

The coast betwixt it and Cape Donda, forms a small coneavity, and is mountainous at a 
small distance inland. To the eastward of Cape Rivers about 23 leagues, in the bay on the 
East side of Cape Candy, the river and village of Bool are situated ; there is said to be 
anchorage and fresh water here, but some dangers project from the shore, and a rock with 
3 fathoms water on it, on which an English ship struck. 

Salling diree- A ship proceeding along the coast of Celebes from Cape Mandhar to Cape Rivers, should 

the Celeves’ keep at least 2 or 3 leagues off, in light winds, to prevent being drifted near the shore; but 
when beating to the northward against a steady wind and lee current, she ought to work 
near the coast in most places, particularly in the bay to the southward of Cape Temoel, 
where she will be out of the strength of the current. | 


and along the ~=THE BORNEO SIDE of the STRAIT, has generally been adopted by ships, until 
‘pene, — they have passed the Little Pater-Nosters: to proceed by this route, after having rounded 
the southeast part of Great Pule Laut, the channel on either side of the Alike Islands may 
be chosen, as circumstances require,and a course should be steered from thence, toward 
Shoat Point. The best track between them with a working wind, is to stand out into 15 or 
16 fathoms about 4 or 5 leagues off shore, and it may be approached to 7 or 8 fathoms, 
about 2 or 14 league distant: the bottom is generally soft mud, but m some parts, overfalls 
may be got from 10 to 8 or 7 fathoms im the fair channel, about 4 or 5 leagues off shore. 


veo. steof SHOAL POENT, in lat. 2° 35’ S,, lon. 116° 47’ E., by chronometer, and the mean of a 
series of lunar observations, bearing from the Three Alike Islands, N. 6° W. distant 22 
leagues, is the southern extremity of a piece of woody level land, about 9 leagues in length. 
Close to the point, on the South side, there is a deep inlet or river ; and another in lat. 2° 58’ 
S., having an island close to. the point that separates it from Pulo Laut Strait. A reef pro- 
jects from Shoal Point in a southerly direction, having some roeks and bushes above water ; 
but the flat that fronts the point may be borrowed on with safety to 6 fathoms on the East 
side about 2 leagues distance, the bottom being soft, and the decrease of depth very gradual. 
Steering a direct course along the coast, the water shoals about @ fathoms abreast of the 
point, and returns to the former depth when past it. 


guest RAGGED POINT, or TANJONG ARES,* in lat. 2° 10’ §,, lon. 116° 48’ E, by: mean 


Point ° 


* Called also Tanjong Lapar. 


im Too 
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of many lunar observations, corroborated by chronometers, bears nearly North from Shoal 
Point 8} leagues; the land fronting the sea between them, being level and moderately ele- 
vated, is terminated to the northward by Ragyved Point, which is bluff, with some gaps 
among the trees, and surrounded by a reet: from hence, the coast takes a westerly direction, 
forming the great bay of Passier to the northward. : 

Betwixt Shoal and Ragged Points, is the most intricate part of the strait, on account of 
several SHOALS contiguous to the passage, not well explored, nor easily avoided in the 
night ; for the soundings are not sufficiently regular to guide a ship clear of the dangers. 

On the southernmost of these shoals, the Henry Addington grounded on the 12th of No- 
vember, 1805, in 3% fathoms coral, and the least water found on it was 2 fathoms coral 
rock, Shoal Point bearing N. W. 3.N. distant 6 or 7 leagues. When abreast of this dan- 
gerous shoal, it is proper to keep within 4 leagues of the coast, and not bring Shoal Point to 
the westward of N. W. by N. or N. W. 4.N., until to the northward of the shoal, which 
seems to be in about lat. 2° 50’ S. | 


OTHER SHOALS, which lie in the offing, are 3 or 34 leagues off shore, not easily dis- 
cerned in fine weather; for although nearly dry at low water spring tides, they have some- 
times from 3 to 9 and 12 feet water on them, because the tide rises here 7 or 8 feet at full 
and change of the moon. The Hercules examined 1 of these shoals with her boat, and 
found it composed of sand, coral, and stones, with from 3 to 9 feet water on it, and from 15 
to 17 fathoms close to, This shoal bears from Ragged Point about S. 35° E. and N. 47° 
E. from Shoal Poiut, distant about 34 leagues off shore ; for when the shoal bore from S. 39° 
E. to S. 66° E. about $ a mile distant, Ragged Point bore N.33° W., and Shoal Point 
S.47°W. It appeared like a long mark occasioned by the reflection of a cloud passing 
the sun. 


TWO SHOALS, were seen in 1795, by the Bridgewater, True Briton, Woodford, and 
Albion, the southernmost of which, appears to be very near, or part of that examined by the 
Hercules ; for they found it to bear 5. 37° E. from Ragged Point, distant about 154 miles, 
and from Shoal Point N.41°E. about the same distance. The other shoal bore from 
Ragged Point S. 41° E., distant about 34 leagues, and from Shoal Point N. 20° E. ; no part 
of these shoals appeared above water at the time, but the sea broke upon them. 

There seems to be another shoal, betwixt these and the shoal which the Henry Addington 
grounded on to the southward ; for when Shoal Point bore W. 8S. W. 4 S., and the low isa 
near Ragged Point about N. W. off shore near 3 leagues, the Blenheim’s boat had 15 feet 
rocks on a shoal bearing E. by N. from the ship. — 

Between the Little Pater Nosters and these shoals, there are TWO DRY SAND 
BANKS, bearing nearly E. by S. from those close to Ragged Point, with coral reefs near 
them, where the Resolution, Friendship, and other ships have grounded, which render the 
passage outside of these shoals very unsafe. H. M.S. Blenheim, and the fleet, by keeping 
too far in the offing between Great Pulo Laut and Ragged Point, got overfalls on coral 
banks, and saw several dangers, on 1 of which the Henry Addington grounded, as mentioned 
above, and the Blenheim narrowly escaped getting upon another. ; 

Although several ships have passed outside of these shoals, without discerning any of 
them, there is, nevertheless, great risk in sailing here during the night, unless every precau- 
tion is taken to avoid the dangers ; for the soundings in some places are irregular, and not a 
certain guide when the depths are more than 10 or 12 fathoms. Under these depths, the 
soundings are more regular toward the edge of the mud bank that stretches along the shore 
from Pulo Laut to Ragged Point; for in standing on it, the water shoals in most parts ver 
gradually to 6, 5, or 43 fathoms. Therefore, the best channel is within 2 leagues of the 
shore, inside of the shoals, in soundings from 8 to 13 fathoms; and when Ragged Point is 
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approached, the depth of 11 to 13 fathoms ought to be preserved, if a ship is under sail in 
the night, to avoid the outer shoals, and those adjoining to Ragged Point. This is the nar- 
rowest part of the channel, being bounded on the inside by 2 small sand banks, which are at 
a small distance from each other, and 2 or 3 miles distant from Ragged Point, the outermost 
bearing S. E. from the point. These 2 sand banks are probably covered in very high tides, 
but in passing, a small patch of white sand, above water, is generally visible on each of them. 
Working from Shoal Point to these sand banks, stand off to 13 or 14 fathoms in the day, 
and toward the shore to 7 or 6 fathoms: when near them, keep in 9 to 13 fathoms until 
abreast of Ragged Point, and do not deepen above 17 or 18 fathoms until 4 or 5 leagues to 
the N. Eastward of that point. 


Gewtest LITTLE PATER NOSTERS, called by the Malays BALABALAKAN, (after the 

Nowe. easternmost island,) consist of an extensive group of 13 small isles, with banks of coral and 
sand above and under water, scattered among, and around them. ‘The southernmost isle is 
in about lat. 2° 50’ S., the N. Easternmost in lat. 2° 10’ S., lon. 117° 58’ E., and the N. Wes- 
ternmost in lat. 2° 8’S., lon. 117° 49’ E.,* or 54 miles East from Ragged Point by chrono- 
meters. On these 2 isles, there is said to be fresh water; they are all low with trees on 
them, and ought to be avoided, for they are dangerous to approach. The True Briton 
coming from the southward, got among them, and as the numerous shoals seemed to preclude 
any safe passage through, she was obliged to return by the track she entered, after a delay of 
several days. | 

The N. W. and Westernmost isles, ought not to be approached so near as to be discernible 
from the mast-head, for they are fronted by sand banks, with dangerous coral spits pro- 
jecting out 7 or 8 leagues. Returning from China in the Anna, we made the N. E. isle in 
July, 1792, steered to the westward keeping 4 or 5 leagues off theisles, and got ground 34 to 
14 fathoms coral rock, when the N. Westernmost isles were in sight from the top, ‘bearing 
South. Continuing to steer westward for the coast of Borneo, we had great overfalls from 
30 and 40 to 5 or 54 fathoms, on the coral banks. When 2 of the N. Westernmost isles were 
in sight from the mast-head, bearing about S. E., 9 dry sand banks (with a few bushes on 2 of 
them) were seen bearing from South to S. E. by S., distant 7 or 8 miles; passed then over 
some spits of 5 and 54 fathoms, the bright coral rocks under the bottom, having a dangerous 
appearance ; and some of the patches were thought to have very little water on them. 

At noon, observed the lat. 2° 6’S., the land of Borneo visible from the deck, bearing W. 
by S. 4 S. when 2 of the westernmost isles in sight from the mast-head were on with the 
body of the sand banks, bearing about S. by E.; at this time, deepened to 40 fathoms, then 
no ground 50 fathoms. Steered 2 miles to the westward, and got ground 36 fathoms, the 
depth then regularly decreasing over a bottom of mud and gravel, to 20 fathoms when 
Ragged Point was seen from the mast-head bearing W.S. W. about 8 leagues. 

The northernmost sand banks are in lat. 2°7’S. distant about 3 leagues to the westward 
of the nearest isle. — 

vinetioos = To avoid these dangerous coral banks, a ship coming from the northward, ought not to 

then» Cross the parallel of lat. 2° §. until she is well in with the coast of Borneo, in 20 or 18 fa- 
thoms. If leaving Ragged Point, she ought not to stand off shore to more than 20 or 22 
fathoms until she Is to the northward of the same parallel ; and then, the strait is clear from _ 


side to side. 


taster River ~=PASSTER RIVER'S ENTRANCE, in about lat. 1° 54’S., is situated near the bottom 
of the bay, about 64 leagues N. Westward from Ragged Point; the anchorage is in 4$ or 


* Captain Héywood, made the N. E, and N, W. isles in the same latitude, and exactly in the same Jongitude 
by chronometers. 
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5 fathoms, 3 or 4 leagues off shore, to the northward of the river. There are some shoals 
in the South part of the bay, betwixt Ragged Point and the river, to avoid which, ships 
bound to Passier should get into the latitude of the anchorage before they approach near the 
shore, and steer West for it. The town is 6 or 7 leagues up the river, where supplies may 
be got in case of necessity, but small ships must be guarded against any attack, as several 
ships have been cut off at. Passier and other parts of this strait. 

At the N. W. part of the bay, is situated the wide entrance of Passier Lama, or Old 
Passier ; and all the land is low and woody close to the sea, but hilly in the country. 


PAMAROONG ISLAND, or DONDREKIN, the South point is in lat. 0°54! S., ceo. site or 
lon. 117° 36' E. by lunar observations and chronometers, bearing from Ragged Point about tin,” 
N. 32° E. distant 30 leagues ; and it is the southern extremity of the long dow island named 
as above, separated from the coast of Borneo by a narrow channel, appearing like the mouth 
of a river when viewed from southward. And Gooty town lies far inland from hence, al- 
ready mentioned in a note at the beginning of this section. 

About mid-way betwixt Passier Bay and this place, the coast forms Baleekpappan Bay, 
and near the sea, is low and woody, with several detached mountains inland, 1 of which is 
called Baleekpappan Peak: along this part of the coast, the depths are 25 to 30 fathoms 
about 4 or 5 leagues off, decreasing gradually toward the shore. 

From the South point, Pamaroong Island stretches about 10 leagues to the N. N. E. and sajeccn 
northward, having several indentations or small inlets on its eastern side, and is fronted by a “*" 
reef which surrounds the outer parts of the island. The depths decrease regularly over a 
muddy bottom to the edge of the reef, at the southern parts of the island; but to the north- 
ward, there is deep water near it. A DRY SAND BANK, in lat. 0° 59’ S., lies about 
2 miles distant from the S. E. part of the island, on which the Betsey, and Experiment, 
ee in the night. The fleet bound to China in 1799, anchored here on the 12th of 

ecember, and the boats found the depth decrease regularly to the sand bank, which may 
be approached occasionally to 10 or 12 fathoms. It extends N. E. by E. and 8. W. by W. 
about 2 of a mile, but at high water spring tides, is not dry more than 50 yards across, for 
the water rises at those times 8 or 9 feet. 

The freshes from the rivers on this coast, carry large drifts of trees into the strait, which 
frequently appear at a considerable distance like vessels under sail, or small floating islands.. 

To the northward of Pamaroong Island, there are no soundings along the coast of Borneo, 
in the great bight between it and Point Kanneeoongan, except very close to the shore; and 
the coast in this part is seldom approached. 

Having passed Ragged Point, steer toward the South end of Pamaroong Island, keeping 1» sait trom 
along the coast in soundings of 16 or 18 fathoms, which will increase to 25 and 30 fathoms rein to the 
as you proceed to the northward, and the depths are 28 or 30 fathoms about 4 leagues off "’'"*" 
the South end of the Island. With a steady S. E. wind, you may keep farther out, to give 
a good birth to this island ; for excepting the reef and sand bank contiguous to it, the strait 
is clear of danger from side to side, to the northward of lat. 2°0'S. 


TANJONG, (or POINT) KANNEEOONGAN, in about lat. 1° 5’ N., lon. 119° 10! ceo. site ot 
E., is the extremity of a narrow peninsula of high even land, which extends nearly 20 leagues peecon san 
eastward from the other land of Borneo; and the North entrance of the strait of Macassar, 

formed between it and Cape Donda, is about 17 leagues wide. Contiguous to the point 

there are 2 small isles, and another isle of middling height covered with trees, about 24 ile ga 
leagues off the land, on the South side of the peninsula, having a safe channel betwixt it and °"" 

the shore. No soundings are obtained here, nor within 1 or 2 miles of the coast to the 

South and westward of the point. A ship being on the South side of this peninsula, will 
experience no southerly current, when it is running strong into the strait; there being an 

eddy under it, similar to that under Cape Temoel on the opposite coast. 


Curreuts. 


Currents be- 
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To the N. W. of Point Kanneeoongan, about 3 leagues distant, there is a small isle with 
a conspicuous beach, and the Bomige or Harings Isles, in about lat. 1°40’ N., bear about 
N. by W. 7 W. from the point; these are 2 srnall isles, near, and on with each other, bearing 
W.14°N. The large Island Maratua, or St. John’s, is said to bear about N. by W. 4 W. 
frou Point Kanneeoongan, extending from lat. 2° N. nearly on the meridian, to lat. 2° 94’ N, 
The Jason Snow, passed inside of it and the isles contiguous, in 1774, and found soundings 
near the coast of Borneo to the westward of Harings Isles, with several other isles and shoals 
fronting the coast: but the whole of the coast, embracing the great concavity between Point 
Kanneeoongan and Unsang, in which are several bays, with groups of small islands fronting 
it in some places, is little known to Europeans. | 


CURRENTS, in the Strait of Macassar, run more frequently to the southward than in 
the opposite direction: from November to April, particularly in January, and February, the 
current runs with great strength in that direction, abating generally in March. During the 
southerly monsoon, from April to September, or October, there is frequently a weak current 
setting through to the southward, in opposition to the wind which then blows into the sou- 
thern part of the strait from S. 8. E. or 8. Eastward. This southerly curreut, is not so pre- 
valent at the North entrance of the strait; for a N.E. current is often experienced about 
Cape Donda or Cape Rivers, in the southerly monsoon, although the currents and winds 
may be considered variable during that season. | 

Some ships have experienced a current setting into the strait, on the East side of Pulo 
Laut, during the southerly monsoon ; but ships which sail tolerably, seldom find much diffi- 
culty in working round the island in that season, for in general, the current is weak, and 
sometimes it runs to the southward. 

In October, November, and December, the current sometimes sets through the strait to 
the northward, particularly in October ; but it has been found in soine years, to set southerly 
in November and December. October, is the best month for ships proceeding through the 
strait, when bound by the eastern passage to China; November and part of December, is 
also reckoned a favorable season; but the passage through this strait, ought never to be at- 
tempted in January or February, nor probably after the beginning or middle of December. 


DIRECTIONS for SAILING from the STRAIT of MACAS- 
SAR, between MINDANAO and CELEBES, into the 
PACIFIC OCEAN: COASTS, CHANNELS, ~ 
| and ISLANDS. 


THE CURRENT, runs mostly in, from the Pacific Ocean hetween Mindanao and Ce- 
lebes, to the West or S. Westward, in both monsoons ; but near the land, it changes at times 
and sets to the eastward, particularly near the North coast of Celebes, an easterly set is 
frequently experienced in October, or November, and sometimes in December. 

Betwixt the easternmost of the Sooloo Islands, and the South end of Mindanao, the cur- 
rent is liable to great changes; when setting sometimes 2 miles per hour to the westward, it 
suddenly abates, and runs equally strong to the eastward ; at other times, there is little or no 
current, Ships which steer from Cape Rivers for the South end of Mindanao, are yenerally 
delayed by light winds and calms when they approach the latter, and meeting a S. Westerly 
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current about the Serangani Islands, they are frequently drifted to the southward as far as 
Sangir, or even to Siao, before they can get through any of the channels between the islands. 

Those which endeavour to make a direct course from Cape Rivers to Sangir or Siao, and 
then proceed through any of the contiguous channels, will generally make their passage much 
quicker than the former. It was formerly the practice to approach the coast of Mindanao, 
in order to counteract the S. W. current, and to be enabled to give a good birth to the North 
end of Morty, with the prevailing N.E. winds: but there is seldom any difficulty expe- 
rienced in getting round the North cape of Morty,* even in ships which pass to the south- 
ward of Siao; because, an eddy current sets sometimes out of the Molucca Passage to N. 
Eastward ; whilst among the islands, adjacent to Mindanao, the current is running to 
S. Westward. 

In September, October, November, and December, favorable passages have been made 
from Cape Rivers to Sangir and Siao, and from thence to the northward of Morty ; and this 
tract seems preferable to the circuitous route by the coast of Mindanao. 


NORTH COAST OF CELEBES, is in general high bold land, and in most parts, 
may be approached within a few miles, but ships ought to keep well out from it, unless they 
intend to touch at MANADO for refreshments. This is a bay, and village, in about lat. anaao, on 
1° 28’ N., situated on the West side of the N. E. end of Celebes, having a group of islands orceiever. 
fronting it to the northward. There is anchorage in this bay, and the Dutch have a resident 
at the village, the natives being more hospitable here, than those are who inhabit the western 
coast. Rice is exported from Manado to the Molucca Islands, the adjacent country being 


cultivated with that grain. 


KEMA VILLAGE, in lat. 1° 22’ N., lon. 125° 19’ E. by chronometers, situated on the aco. ste ot 
East side of Celebes, nearly opposite to Manado, has also good anchorage in the road, in 10 Ky" 
or 12 fathoms, with Mount Klobat bearing N. 36° W., and the Sisters N.28° E. about a ®* 
mile off shore; the depth froin thence, gradually decreasing to the village, where good water 
and other refreshments may be procured. -About 5 miles to the N.E. of Kema, lies the 
South entrance of the Strait of Limbe, where shelter from S. E. winds and good anchorage 
are found, when these winds blow into Kema Road. ‘The tides rise 5 or 6 feet here, and 


contiguous to the N. E. part of Celebes. 
STRAIT OF LIMBE, formed betwixt the Island Great Limbe, and the N. E. part of ...: 


Celebes contiguous to it, 1s very narrow and intricate in the middle, with an island in that time 
part encircled by a reef, which occasions an eddy or whirlpool; and the tides being very 
strong, renders the passage through the strait not advisable m a large vessel. Close on the 
West side of this strait, is situated the highest peak of the Sisters, which with the contiguous 
mountains, are very conspicuous in passing near the N. E. end of Celebes. The southern- 
most of these called Mount Klobat, may be seen about 30 leagues. 


BANCA ISLAND, in. about lat. 1° 59’ N., lon. 125°24/ E., by the chronometers and ceo. sic se 
lunar observations of Captain Heywood, corresponding with those of other navigators, fronts Pa"! 


neig'ibour- 


the N. E. point of Celebes, having other islands near it to the westward; and this group, is im"! 


1s and co) tigas 
situated betwixt the North part of the strait of Limbe, and the islands that front Manado ous chanel 
Bay. Banca is hilly, and of middling height, but 1 of the islands to the westward is flat table 
land, and auother has a high peak on it; the latter is the northernmost of the group, off Ma- 


* Indifferent sailing ships, have in some seasons been retarded 2 or 3 days in getting round, when brisk N. E. 
winds prevailed, with a considerable swell against them ; others often get quickly round: the Sulivan passed to 
the southward of Siao, on the 11th of December, 1792, had an easterly current of 3° 16° from Cape Donda, which 
continued till in lat.60N., lon. 135° E. on the 20th, being set in 9 days from Siao 4° 34’ to the eastward of ac-. 
count, or nearly 8° after leaving Cape Donda. 
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nado Bay. Betwixt the Celebes Shore and these islands, there is a safe channel called Banca 
Strait, leading from the North entrance of the Strait of Limbe to the anchorage in Manado 
Bay. : 

The extreme point of Celebes is called Cape Coffin, and the whole of the islands that 
stretch from it to Manado Bay, forming the Strait of Banca, are sometimes called Banca 
Islands. 


BEJAREN ISLAND, in lat. 2° 6’ N., distant about 5 or 6 leagues N. Eastward from 
Banca, 1s of moderate height, terminating ina peak at the summit. The channel betwixt it 
and Banca, appears to be 4 or 5 leagues wide, safe for large ships ; and it is the southernmost 
channel* amongst the chain of islands, situated between the N. E. end of Celebes and the 
South Point of Mindanao. . 


TAGOLANDA ISLAND, in about lat. 2° 23'N., lon. 125° 36" E., bearing from the 
North part of Bejaren about N. 3 E. distant 4 or 5 leagues, has a high conical peak, and is 
of considerable extent; it 1s fronted by the Island Roang on the S. W. side, and by the low 
level Island Passig on the West side, which lie at a small distance. | 

The channel between Bejaren and Tagolanda is 24 or 3 leagues wide, and clear of danger : 
the Hope passed through it in 1806, and other ships which have fallen to leeward of Tago- 
landa, have proceeded by it at various times. The North end of Tagolanda, is in about lat. 
2° 97' N. : 


SIAO, is an island of greater extent than Tagolanda, rendered very conspicuous by a high 
conical volcanic peak, situated in lat. 2°43’ N., lon. 125° 354’ E. by the chronometers and 
lunar observations of Capt. Heywood. At a short distance from the West side of Siao, lies 
the small island Makalara; and on the East side lies Mandang, with other contiguous isles, 
and some rocks project from the 5. W. point of Mandang, betwixt which, and the S. E. point 
of Siao, there is an opening about a mile wide. | ? 

The S. E. point of Siao is in about lat. 2° 40’ N., bearing N. 4 W. about 13 miles from the 
N. E. point of Tagolanda ; the channel between them being 3 or 34 leagues wide, and clear 
of danger, is much frequented by ships proceeding to the eastward. 


SANGIR, or SANGUEY, bearing from Siao about N. by E.3E., distant 12 or 13 
leagues, extending from lat. 3°21’ N. nearly in a N. N. W. direction to lat. 3°46’ N., is of 
moderate height at the southern part, but the land is formed of high mountains to the north- 
ward. There is said to be a harbour on the East side, formed by the adjoining small isles, 
several of which are at a considerable distance from Sangir ; and contiguous to the southern 
part, there are other islands. “The western side is indented by several small bays, with sound- 
ings from 40 to 60 fathoms, about 1 to 2 miles off shore; and it is clear of danger, but the 
bottom is mostly coral. There is a small river or watering place, in a bay situated in lat. 3° 
98’ N., lon. 125°44’ E. by chronometers and lunar observations; here, ships may anchor 
about a mile off shore, in from 50 to 60 fathoms with a light anchor, and procure poultry 
and vegetables from the natives of the adjacent habitations, the island being cultivated in 
many places. : 

The Royal Charlotte, anchored with the kedge in 58 fathoms, abreast of a village bearing 
N. 70° E., a piece of land like an island, but joined to the main island, N. 45° E., distant 
14 mile, a point of land N. 2° E., distant 3 or 4 miles, N. Western extreme N. 20° W., the 
point of an island off the South end of Sangir S. 36° E., and the body of the westernmost 


* H.M.S. Imperieuse, with a convoy from Malacca Strait, bound to Amboina, worked through this channel 
in the night of the 9th of November, 1800, then proceeded through the Molucca Passage, and arrived on the 21st 
at Amboina. 
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Passage Island South, the watering river was then a little to the southward of the land re- 
sembling an island.* 

The tides run to the northward and southward along this side of the island about 2 miles 
per hour, and rise 6 or 7 feet. Long boats should go into the river about 3 flood, to get 
filled and clear of it before high water, for the ebb runs out quick, and will soon leave the 
boats aground. : 


KARAKITA, or PASSAGE ISLANDS, consist of 4 or 5 islands and several rocky Passage 
islets, situated betwixt the South end of Sangir and Siao, which separate the channel into 2 the channels 
branches. The westernmost Passage Island, or Karakita, is high, and the eastern 1, called 
Pala, projects out in a low point to the eastward ; the channel betwixt these islands and the 
South end of Sangir, is 3 or 34 leagues wide, clear of hidden danger, by keeping nearest to 
Karakita, as islets and rocks lie near the Sangir shore to the westward of its South point, 
not easily seen in the night. The channel betwixt the Passage Islands and Siao, is consi- 
dered dangerous in the night: the fleet bound to China, steering through it on the 19th of 
November, 1807, when the weather cleared up at 11 P. M., saw the Jand a-head and on 
both bows, extending from N.N. E. to 4 rocky islets bearing E.S. E.; they then hauled off 
S. E. until close to Siao, and passed to the southward of the rocks about the distance of 14 
mile. These 4 rocks are situated about N. by E. from Siao, nearly mid-way between it end 
the nearest of the Passage Islands, 1 of which is called the Quoin. The North end of Siao 
must be borrowed on pretty close to avoid them, but the channel to the southward of that 
island, is preferable in the night. Tle David Scott, on the 4th of January, 1811, passed 
to the North of Siao in the night, within 2 miles of the southernmost Passage Island, and 
saw lights on them. Ships having approached Sangir, may either proceed to the North or 10 sait te- 
southward of the island, ‘as seems most eligible; if the latter route be pursued, they ought to ittenas ana 
haul close round the South end of Sangir, to be enabled with the N. E. wind, to weather the “"*" 
rocky islets bounding the South side of the channel, particularly as a S. W. current may 
often be expected. 

The easternmost of these islands on the South side of the passage, called the Rabbit or Ravvit ana 
Haycock, is 5 or 54 leagues S. Eastward from the South end of Sangir, and nearly direct cent rocks. 
to the southward of the outer island that fronts the East side of Sangir. There are 8 small 
islets or rocks to the eastward of the Rabbit, and others to the westward ; several of them are 
small spiral rocks, and some appear like Haycocks. | 

The Walsingham, on the 7th of December, 1793, fell to the southward of Karakita, and 
pushed through between the second and third islands to the southward of Sangir. At noon, 
observed lat. 3°9/ N., Siao Peak bearing then S. 9° W., an island S.63°W., another S. 4° 
W. to S. 23° E., one N. 37° E, to E.4°S., one N. 25° E., one N. 8°W. to N. 16° W., Sangir 
North to N. N.E., and rocks a-head bearing E.S. E. 3S., distant 3 or.4 leagues ; the cur- 
rent setting strong to E.S.E. This seems an intricate narrow passage, which the Walsing- 
ham went through, and ought not to be chosen; for there being no soundings near these 
rocks or islands, a ship may be drifted upon some of them by the currents, during light airs 
or calms. " 


CHAIN OF SMALL ISLANDS, extending from the North end of Sangir in a nor- $m#lise 


therly direction tothe South end of Mindanao, have several safe channels among them. SF 2"4 


* The Royal Charlotte and-Cuffnells, watered with their long boats in the river without difficulty, whilst th 
remained here, on the 17th and 18th of February, 1800. The Cuffnells anchored in 60 fathoms, with the mout 
of the river beating E. by N. 2 miles, distant about 1} mile from the point that forms the North side of the bay. 
The Woodford, on the 26th of January, 1795, anchored here, and got plenty of poultry and fruit in exchange 
for coloured handkerchiefs, knives, &c., but she lost 11 casks in attempting to water; by which it appears, that 
there is a considerable surf beating on the shore at times. 
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Some of these, which front the North end and N. E. side of Sangir, are only islets or rocks 
high above water; and to the westward of an island that bears N. by W. about 4 or 5 leagues 
Louisa Shoal. from Sangir, the Louisa Shoal is situated. 

There is a good channel outside of the isles adjoining to the N. E. part of Sangir, but 
caution and a strict look out will be requisite in the night, when passing near or among any 
of these rocky islets. The northernmost isles of this chain, called Obtuse Cone, Flat Island, 
Broken Island, and Three Hill Island, are situated directly to the southward of the Seran- 
gani Islands, having a safe channel between them and the latter. 


Geo siteot  SERANGANI ISLANDS, distant 4 or 5 leagues off the South point of Mindanao, 
iuands. Called sometiines Serangani Point, consist of 2 considerable islands extending from lat. 5° 
20’ to 5°31' N.; and the high peak on the westernmost, is in lon. 125° 32’ E. by chrono- 
meters, bearing about South from the South point of Mindanao. These @ islands lie E. N. E. 
and W.S. W. of each other, and the easternmost, which is by much the lowest, has a hill 
on its South end: there are soundings on the N. E. side of the westernmost island, and also 
contiguous to the North end of the other, in the passage betwixt it and the small island 
Linitan; but none in the channel between them and Mindanao. Linitan is a small low 
island, distant about 3 miles to the northward of the eastern Serangani Island, and has a 
Mintanzo reef projecting from its North and South points a little way, and also to the eastward. The 
South point of Mindanao is in lat. 5° 39’ N.; the land fronting it being high and hilly, may 
be seen about 12 leagues; and the channel between it and those islands is 3 or 4 leagues 
wide, clear of hidden danger.* The tide flows here, till 7 hours on full and change of the 

moon, and rises 6 feet. | 
Captain J. Hunter, (now Admiral Hunter) anchored at the Serangani Islands in 1791, 
returning from Port Jackson; and the Waaksamheyd snow, in which he and the crew of 
H. M.S. Sirius were passengers, was assaulted by the natives, from a misundersanding be- 
tween the master of the vessel and the Rajah of the place.ft 
tert LULOUR, or SALIBABOO ISLANDS, are of considerable size, and moderately 
‘stands elevated, being 3 in number, with some contiguous small isles. Kabruang, the southern- 
most island, has a peaked mount on it, and its South end is in lat. 3° 47’ N. lon. 126° 45! 
E. by chronometers, bearing East from the North end of Sangir, distant about 22 
leagues. Salibaboo or Lirog, situated to the N. W. of Kabruang, has on it a table hill; and 
on the East side, fronting Kabruang, the bay and road of Salibaboo is situated, having irre- 
gular soundings of 10 to 20 fathoms rocky bottom near the shore, and from 20 to 40 fa- 

thoms sand about 1 or 14 mile off. 

' By a plan of these islands drawn by Captain W. Greig, who visited them during a 
trading voyage from Bengal, it appears that the small harbour at the bottom of Salibaboo 
Bay, called Leron Harbour by Captain Forrest, is called Salibaboo by the natives. Sailing 
in for the road by the South Channel, betwixt Kabruang and the point of Salibaboo, a birth 
must be given to a spit that projects a large 4 mile from the shore, about half way 


* H.M. ships La Sybille and Fox, from Samboangan and Bongo Bay, bound to Macao, beat through the chan- 
nel between Mindanao and the Serangani Islands, during the day and night of the 18th of February, 1798; and 
got no soundings, although they stood pretty close to the shore on both sides of the channel. 

_. Capt. Waterman, in the ship, Volunteer, touched at the Serangani Islands on the 19th of June, 1813, and found 
a lagoon of rain water on the westernmost island, where they filled up, but it was rather brackish ; a small well 
of good water was found on the eastern island, where they filled 2 casks, and procured plenty of firewood, The 
-Volunteer, appears to have passed between the islands, as Capt. Waterman recommends to avoid the West side in 
going through, because that shore is lined by a shoal in the narrowest part, projecting out nearly to mid-channel ; 
but the eastern side of the passage, is safe. 

: + The inhabitants of these, and the other islands near the coast of Mindanao, are of a hostile, and treacherous 
cigposition. 
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betwixt the point and harbour, on which the water shoals from 7 to $3 fathoms. The har- 
bour is easily known by the houses and cocoanut trees, but seems not adapted for large ves- 
sels: the best anchorage in the road, is from 15 to 30 fathoms sandy bottom, about a mile 
off shore ; for farther in, the bottom is rocky in some places. ) 

From the N. E. point of the island, a spit projects, with 30 or 33 fathoms near it; which 
depths continue round the point, close along the North side of the island to the village called 
Leron. by the natives, situated 14 or 2 miles to the N. Westward of that point, and fronting 
the South end of Tulour. There are 2 small islands off this village, where it is satd, ships 
may anchor in safety betwixt them and the village; but probably this is an anchorage too 
confined for large ships, except in a case of necessity. Although these islands are in posses- 
sion of the Dutch, at the village of Leron a ship may get supplied with hogs, goats, fowls, 
sweet potatoes, cocoanuts, &c. at a very cheap rate. ‘The natives seem very civil, and pre- 
fer old iron, coarse red handkerchiefs, and coarse white cloth, to dollars. The natives of 
Karkalang seem also friendly, where vegetables and other refreshments may be procured ; 
and there is a safe channel betwixt it and the other islands to the N. Eastward. 

Tulour or Karkalang, the largest and northernmost island, extends nearly 9 leagues North 
and South, or from lat. 4° 0’ to about lat. 4° 25’ N., and with the others is inhabited. In 
about lat. 4° 10’ N., and 8 or 9 leagues to the westward of Karkalang, there is said to be 
some rocks, seen in 1788, by the Iphigenia. 


NORTHUMBERLAND SHOAL, situated to the S. Eastward of the island Kabru- sxonnamver 
ang, is in the track of ships which approach the South end of this island, after having round- '™* *"" 
ed the North end of Sangir. The Northumberland, Captain Rees, with the fleet bound to 
China, saw this shoal on the 31st of January, 1796, at 4 P.M.; the breakers bearing then 
from 8S. 70° E. to S. 87° E. distant 4 or 5 miles, and the South point of Kabruang N. 27° 
E. about 7 or 8 miles. On the middle of the breakers, a small patch of sand appeared: 
above water, and the extent of the shoal is about 2 miles N.N.W. and S.S.E., bearing 
from the South point of Kabruang S. 14° E., distant 10 or 11 miles. The journal of the 
Warren Hastings in company, states the shoal to be only 2 or 3 leagues distant from the 
South point of Kabruang; but Captain Greig says, it is about 12 miles distance, ina S. E. 
direction from the peak. He rounded the South end of Kabruang at the distance 4 a mile ; 
and the Glatton passed betwixt the island and shoal in the might, without knowing of its 
existence ! 


MEANGIS, or MENANGUS, in about lat. 5° N., distant 12 or 14 leagues N. East~- meansis 
ward of the Tulour Islands, consist of a group of 3 considerable islands of moderate height, anes 
with some smaller ones adjoining, being the easternmost of those that lie to the southward of 
Mindanao. There is said to be soundings amongst the largest islands in the narrow chan- 
nels by which they are separated, and cloves growing on them ; but they are little known to 
English navigators. As there is a small isle to the northward, and others betwixt this group 
and the Tulour Islands, exclusive of another high island in lat. 5° 33’ N. by the account of 
Captain Hunter, said to be distant about 12 leagues to the eastward of the latter, a good 
look out is therefore indispensible in these parts, for the number and situations of the islands 
are not correctly known. At 6 P.M. on the 22d of June, 1813, the Volunteer passed the 
Meangis Islands bearing S.by E. about 6 leagues, same time, a high rock or isle likea_ , 
haycock bore N. by W., but no other islands were seen in steering to the eastward. 


CAPE ST. AUGUSTINE, the S.E. extremity of Mindanao, appears to be in about Geo. site or . 
lat. 6° 4' N. lon. about 126° 48’ E.; and from thence northward, the East coast of that angusine 
island is little frequented. There are some bays and harbours on this part of the coast, 1 of 
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which is about 16 leagues from the cape, with anchorage in it, but the inhabitants are in- 
hospitable to strangers. . 
The island St. John’s, situated between lat. 7° and 8° 21’ N..,. contiguous to the East 
coast of Mindanao, 1s of considerable size and height.* | 
Bays on the On the South coast, between the S. E. end of Mindanao, and the South point, the large 
of Mindana. bay of-Tayloc is formed ; and at the bottom of the great concavity on the S. W. side, be- 
_ twixt the South point and the strait of Baseelan, lies Bongo Bay, where on the East side, 
Geo. site or the river and town of Mindanao are situated in about lat. 7° 10’ N. lon. 124° 35' E. The 
hetown. anchorage is about 1 or 2 miles off the river, in 10 to 15 fathoms sand, to the S. E. of 
Bunwoot or Bongo Island; and the town of Mindanao is about 2 miles up the river, which 
is narrow, with 10 or 11 feet on the bar, at high water spring tides. Pollock Cove, about 
3 leagues farther to the northward, 1s a good harbour, where fresh water may be procured ; 
Caution re. but the inhabitants here, and those of the adjacent coast, seem to be independent of the 
ships wop on Rajah of Mindanao, and being a treacherous race, must be carefully watched. Boats land- 
"ing at any of these places, should be well armed, and the people kept together, constantly on 
their guard.T | 

The depths in the entrance and middle of Pollock Cove, are from 45 to 30 fathoms, 
decreasing to 20 and 15 fathoms near the southern shore, to the eastward of the reef that 

surrounds the point. On the West side of Bongo Bay, several rivers fall into the sea. 
There are other small bays or harbours on the South coast of Mindanao, one of which, 
called Kamaladan, is situated to the westward of the West point of Bongo Bay, near to the 
N.E. end of Pulo Lutangan, which is a considerable island contiguous to the coast. Su- 
gud-Boyan Bay, to the N. Westward of the Serangani Islands, stretches a great way inland, 
having anchorage of 15 or 20 fathoms on the S. W. side, with some streams of water de- 
scending from the hills on the East side; and there are plains of long grass on the West side 
of this bay, abounding with deer. To the eastward, there is a very high conical mountain 
in about lat. 6° N., discernible from a great distance at sea. The inhabitants of this coast, 
and those of the principal islands of the Sangir Chain, subsist chiefly upon sago, fish, and 
fruits ; but rice, sugar cane, and pepper, are cultivated in some places, in small quantities. 
A ship in want of provisions, will seldom be able to procure a sufficient supply: poultry, 
hogs, and goats, may be got at some of the islands ; but it is thought, that bullocks and rice, 

are only to be had in sufficient quantity at Sooloo. 
Direction | =A ship from Baseelan Strait, bound into the Pacific Ocean, may steer a direct course for 
the eattward the Serangani Islands, if the wind is favorable, and pass betwixt them and Mindanao, or to 
_ island. the southward of them, as circumstances require. From hence, she may steer out between 
/ the Meangis and Tulour Islands, to be able to clear the North cape of Morty with N. East- 
erly winds; but if any difficulty appears in pursuing this route, she may pass betwixt the 
Tulour Islands and Sangir, and then haul up to the eastward. 

Ships from the strait of Macassar, having passed through the channel betwixt Siao and 
Tagolanda, or through any of those contiguous to Sangir, should steer to the eastward, to 
give a birth to the North end of Morty; and to effect this purpose, those ships which have 
passed through any of the channels to the southward of Siao, ought to haul to N. Eastward 
if the winds permit. Should N.E. winds prevail, with a current setting to the southward, 
it will be found difficult to prevent getting sight of the North part of Gillole and Morty, or 
even perhaps of the 2 Islands Meyo and ‘Tyfore, situated in the North entrance of the 


* Captain Hunter states the North end of St. John’s Island to be in lat. 9° 30' N, lon. 126° 32’ E, 

+ In February, 1798, H.M. frigates Fox and La Sybille, touched at Pollock Cove for water, where it is pro~ 
cured with greater facility than from Mindanao River. The inhabitants pretended friendship and assistance, but 
finding the La Sybille’s boat's crew unarmed, they attacked and killed 3 of them; the rest, after being in capti- 
vity about a year, were ransomed by the humanity of Captain Lynch, (who touched at Mindanao in a trading 
voyage to the eastward) and carried by him to Amboina. 
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Molucca Passage: but here, the southerly current generally abates, and a northerly one is 
often experienced setting out along the West coast of Gillolo. It is, however, prudent, to 
give a good birth to the northern extremities of that island and Morty, when it can be done 
without much loss of time, for the.current sometimes sets to the southward in the vicinity 
of those islands ;* and there is a swell generally from N. Eastward. . 


MORTY, or MORTAY, the North Cape, in lat. 2° 44’ N., lon. 128° 25/ E. by chrono- ceo. site of 
meter from Siao, is the northern extremity of the island of that name, which slopes down Gye 
from the high table land, into a point that forms the cape. ‘This island extends 12 or 13 
leagues to the southward, the land is mostly high, of an even appearance; and the North 
coast about the cape, is lined by a reef projecting 1 or 2 miles out, having no soundings 
close to, with some small isles adjoining. The Island Riow, is situated at a small distance 
from the West coast, betwixt which and the North end of Gillolo, is formed the North en- 
trance of Morty Strait. In 1808, there was little or no variation among the islands betwixt 
Mindanao and Celebes. In the bay betwixt the N. E. part of Riow and Morty, there is 
said to be anchorage ; with fresh water, plenty of wild hogs, deer, wood-pigeons, &c. on the 
islands contiguous. ~ 


GILLOLO, is high bold land, with 3 high remarkable peaks, discernible when off the iol. 
N.W. part of the island: the North end is in about lat. 2°23’ N., having several ‘isles 
fronting it on the West side, called the Talenading Islands, which are of moderate height. 


MEYO, in lat. 1° 12’N., lon. 126° 39’ E. by chronometer from Siao, is a high island of 
even appearance, situated in the North entrance of the Molucco Passage, between Gillolo Mee 
and the N. Eastern extremity of Celebes ; and the Island Tyfore is situated in lat. 0° 58’ N., 
lon. 126° 27’ E., distant about 6 leagues to the S. W. of Meyo. ae 
Ships having rounded the North Cape of Morty, ought not to exceed lat. 4° N. until they sn¢7yfre. 
have made sufficient easting with the westerly or variable winds, to be expected in low lati- the passes 
tudes ; for in lat. 4° to 6° N., the verge of the N. E. monsoon will be approached, where it Pacite 
may be tedious getting to the eastward: in this track, care must be taken to avoid the low 
islands, or dangers, described in 1 of the following sections. - Early in this season, it is ad- 
- visable, (particularly in an indifferent sailing ship) to make easting sufficient to pass outside 
of the Pelew Islands, or at least to make the southernmost island, then proceed along the 
West side of them; for strong N. E. winds, with a westerly current, generally prevailing in 
the track between these islands and the North end of Luconia, in November, December, and 
January, would render it unpleasant to fall to leeward near the coast. It is, therefore, pru- 
dent, to keep well to the eastward in this season, until certain of being able to weather the 
North end of Luconia, and the Babuyaues Islands ; which having approached, any of the 
channels adjoining to those islands may be chosen, as circumstances require. Late in Fe- 
bruary, or in March, it is not necessary to make so much easting, for in these months, you 
may pass to the westward of the Pellew Islands with safety ; because the N. East winds are 


not so violent, nor the westerly currents so strong. 


* The Panther was carried into Morty Strait by the current during light winds, then through betwixt 
that island and Gillolo to the southward, and got no soundings whilst drifaing through the strait; but the cur- 
rent generally sets through the Molucea Passage to the N. Eastward, during the greatest part of the year. 
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DIRECTIONS for SAILING from the STRAIT of 
MACASSAR to the WESTWARD of the 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


. CHANNELS, DANGERS, AND HEADLANDS ADJOINING. 


SHIPS bound to CHINA, may be considered too late for the Pitt’s Passage, if they do 
not reach Pulo Laut before the Ist of March; in such case, they ought to proceed through 
the strait of Macassar, and along the West sides of the Philippine Islands, because the sea- 
son is then too far advanced for the route by the Pacific Ocean. 

Being off Cape Donda in March or April, a course should be steered for the East end of 
Baseelan, observing to keep well to the eastward when the winds permit, to prevent being 
carried among the islands to the 8S. W. of Sooloo; for in this season, westerly currents and 
light easterly winds, greatly prevail betwixt Cape Donda and Baseelan. In gase of falling 
to leeward, there are safe channels among the islands to the eastward of Sooloo ; but as they 
are little frequented, it may be advisable to send a boat a-head to sound, when passing 
through any of them. 

If a ship can only fetch Sooloo, she may pass round the West end of that island to the 
road, then steer from the North side of it, about N. N.E. toward the Sangboy Islands, 


giving a birth to Takoot Paboonoowan Shoal; which has been described under the article 


ooloo, in 1 of the preceding sections. In proceeding by this route to the westward of the 
Sangboys, it may be prudent to continue a boat a-head sounding, for the dangers bounding 
it on each side, are not well known. 


GRIFFIN ROCKS, where the ship of this name was wrecked, situated N. by E. about 
@ leagues from the small Island Salleeolakit, and 24 or 3 leagues to the westward of the 
Sangboys, must have a birth to the eastward, for the sea does not always break on them. 
To the S. Eastward of Salleeolakit about 2 leagues distant, there is another rock called Bato 
Balow. The breakers seen by the fleet on the 26th of June, 1795, were probably on this 
rock, or on some neighbouring danger; there being several shoals near the small Islands, to 
the westward of the Peelas and Sangboys. This fleet, bound from China to England, came 
through the Mindora Sea, passed to the westward of the Sangboys, Peelas, and adjacent 
islands, and watered at Toolyan Bay, on the N.E. side of Sooloo. When passing the 
breakers at 5 miles distance in the Woodford, they were on with the South extreme of Ba- 
seelan bearing E. 4 N.; when on with the North extreme of Baseelan, they bore E. N. E. 4 
N.; and were on with the North extreme of Peelas, bearing N. E. by N., a small isle then 
bearing N. by E. 3 E., probably Salleeolakit. 

Exclusive of these dangers on the East side of the channel, there are several coral shoals 
on the edge of soundings to the westward, not well known, making it prudent not to borrow 
on that side above.7 leagues to the W.S. W. of the Sangboys ; nor ought these islands to be 
approached under 4 or 5. leagues until they bear about East, when a ship will be clear to 
the northward of the Griffin Rocks. 

Should the wind be at N. Westward after a ship is round the West end of Sooloo, she 


may steer to the E. N. E. and N. E., and proceed through the Peelas Channel; which route 


seems preferable to that last described. 


BASEELAN ISLAND, is high, and extensive, separated from the S. W. end of Minda- 
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nao by a good channel, called the STRAIT OF BASEELAN. The eastern extremity of 


the island, is in lat. 6°30’ N., lon. 122° 30’ E. by mean of a series of Junar observations ; 
and if the winds are favorable for approaching it, push through the strait betwixt Baseelan 
and Mindanao, which is the shortest passage.* 

In the East entrance of this strait, lie 3 islands, the southernmost of which, called Mana- ayo saine 
lipa or Coco Island, is low, and distant about 5 miles off the Baseelan shore. The other “et 
called Sibago, bearing about N. W. by W. from the former, is high, with low land projecting 
from the hill; and near it to the eastward, is situated the third island, with low land pro- 
jecting from its high hill. These 2 islands being near each other, appear as 1 Saddle Island 
when viewed in some bearings. 

Should a ship happen to be in the morning, near the small low Island Tabtaboon, situated 
to the eastward of Samboangan, she will sometimes get a land breeze off the Mindanao 
shore, which may probably carry her through the strait before night, if the tide be favorable; 
but the winds are often light and variable at North and westward. The coast of Mindanao may 
be approached pretty close, fhe bank that lines it being steep to, and projects only to a small 
distance: there is no danger in the eastern part of the strait, and there are soundings along 
the Baseelan side, of various depths from 10 to 35 fathoms, where a ship may anchor occa- 
sionally, if she pass betwixt the Island Manalipa and Baseelan. There is a large concavity 
a little within the N. E. point of Baseelan, where the depths decrease from 20, to 11 and 10 
fathoms coarse sand and rotten coral, toward the Baseelan shore, favorable for anchoring to 
stop tide; and in some places, the bottom is fine sand to the northward of the islands. On 
the S. E. side of Baseelan, there appear to be no soundings unless very near the shore: 
within 13 cable’s length of the a low island that fronts it, nearly mid-way betwixt the 
eastern part of Baseelan and the Island Boobooan, our boat could get no bottom with 60 
fathoms of line; and about a ship’s length from it, she got 18 fathoms rocky bottom. 

The Laurel after rounding the East point of Baseelan, steered into the strait, along that 
shore to the N. Westward, in soundings of 35 to 25 fathoms; and had from 30 to 14 fa- 
thoms in working through betwixt Manalipa and Baseelan, where she anchored part of 
the night. ; 

SAMBOANGAN, in lat. 6°43' N., lon. 122° 14’ E. by lunar observations and chrono- aco. site of 
meters, is a small Spanish settlement on the Mindanao shore, at the North side of the strait, °°"""*"" 
where water and refreshments may be procured. When at anchor in the road, Baseelan 
bore from S. 44° E. to S.47° W., Manalipa and Sibago nearly in one S. 633° E., the high 
spire of Samboangan E. 43° N. distant 4 a mile. This place is protected by a fort regu- 
larly built, and well mounted with ordinance. There is little, or no variation here at present. 


Anchorage. 


SANTA CRUZ ISLANDS, 2 in number, are small, situated 4 or 5 miles to the S. santa crue 
Westward of Samboangan. By keeping along the Mindanao shore, there is a safe passage; cooiguou 
but there is said to be great overfalls, with a bank of 4 fathoms coral rock, to the northward *°"™ 
of these islands. A bank of coral rock, projects also from Santa Cruz Islands to the S. 
Westward, on which H. M.S. La Sybille grounded in January, 1798. Ships which adopt 
the large channel betwixt these islands and Baseelan, must give a birth in passing, by not 
borrowing too close to the islands. To the westward of the Santa Cruz Islands, the strait 
is clear from side to side, with soundings of 20 fathoms about 2 miles from the Mindanao 


shore, deepening to 40 fathoms no ground in the offing. 


* Ships are liable to experience strong currents at times near Baseelan. — In March, we had in the Anna, a 
very strong easterly current for 2 days, then it suddenly changed and set to the westward, by which we were 
drifted to the southward of the island, and obliged to pass round it on that side. Departing from Baseelan in 
July, for Macassar Strait, we were set 73 miles to the eastward, and 30 miles to the northward in 2 days by the 
current, which then changed suddenly, and set to the westward about 30 miles daily until we reached Cape 
Rivers. There are irregular tides in Baseelan Strait, sometimes weak, at other times strong. 
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A little inside of the S. W. point of Mindanao, which bounds the West entrance of the 
Callers, — strait, there is a place called Dumalan, with the small settlement of Caldera, where fresh 
water may be procured. ‘Although the soundings found in Baseelan Strait are very irre- 
gular, with rocky bottom in many places, there is no known dangers, excepting those ad- 
joining to the Santa Cruz Islands, mentioned above. 


Chancsto CHANNELS SOUTH OF BASEELAN, appear to be safe, some of which may be 
wart of Bae Chosen, when the winds or currents are unfavorable for proceeding to the northward through 
ei — Baseelan Strait. There are safe passages betwixt some of the islands to the westward of 
Belawn, but they are not frequented ; a ship proceeding through any of them, must take care 
of Takoot Saanga, a coral shoal distant about 5 miles E. 8. Eastward from the Duo Bolod. 
The channel betwixt the southern coast of Baseelan and the islands in the offing, is very 
safe, the least water said to be 9 or 10 fathoms; but it is not so wide as the Tapeantana 
Channel, which is the next to the southward, and generally frequented. 
Approaching the islands to the eastward of Sooloo, care is requisite in the night, on ac- 
High Rox, COUNt Of a High Pyramidal Rock, situated about 8 or 10 leagues S. Eastward from the East 
end of Soeloo, and about 40 miles East of Sooloo town by chronometers. 


tayeantana =. LAPEANTANA CHANNEL, bounded on the North side by the island of this name 

Channel and Lanawan, and by the Islands Belawn and Tattaran to the southward, is 24 leagues wide 
in the narrowest part between Lanawan and Tattaran; but nearly 5 leagues wide at the en- 
trance, betwixt the eastern part of Belawn and Tapeantana. 


ae steon  LAPEANTANA ISLAND, has a regular peaked high mount on the western part, with 

Hapeatan Jow Jand stretching out to the eastward ; the S. E. point is in lat. 6° 143/N., lon. 122° 8! E.* 

joining. ~~ by lunar observations, taken by Captain Heywood and myself, corresponding within 2 miles 
of each other. Boobooan Island, situated a little to the northward of Tapeantana, is very 
like it, having a mount of similar shape. Close to the eastward of these, there are some low 
isles, the largest of which, lies off the East side of Boobooan; and a reef projects from the 
North part of Tapeantana, toward these low isles. | 


pean BELAWN,f the outermost island on the South side of the channel, is the largest of these 
islands ; having a high round mount on its western part, with a long space of low level land, 

and adjacent EXtending several miles to the eastward. The East point of this island is in lat. 6° 0’ N., 

ee bearing nearly South from the East point of Tapeantana. Near the North part of Belawn, 
to the eastward of Tattaran, there are 2 small islets called Dipoolool; and about 2 miles off 
the N. W. end of Tattaran, lies a rock above water. 


satranand TATTARAN, and LANAWAN, are 2 small islands of middling height ; and until the 

lavawe West end of the latter.bears North, there are no soundings in coming from the eastward 

into the channel. When the current or ebb tide is running to the eastward, a ridge or line 

of strong ripplings appear sometimes like breakers, occasioned by the stream falling off the 
edge of the bank into deep water. When soundings are got on the steep edge of the bank, 

the water shoals immediately to 10 or 9 fathoms, soft bottom; and we found no less in the 
channel. In the South side of it, toward Tattaran, the water is much deeper; but the bot-. 
tom there is not so even, nor so soft as in the northern side near Lanawan, which island 1s 

about 3 miles to the westward of ‘Tapeantana. 


Soundings. 


* The chronometers made it a little more to the westward, by admeasurement from Cape Donda. 

+ The fishermen, wished to carry the Arma to the island, where they said we could anchor off a Jarge village, 
and be supplied with good water, and refreshments: but some of the principal men of the place, who came on 
board, seemed to have sinister intentions, . 
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TAMOOK ISLAND, in lat. 6° 28'N., lon. 121° 56’ E. by lunar observations and chro- Geo. site of 
nometers, distant 4 or 5 leagues N. Westward from Lanawan, is rather low: the fair chan- 
nel is between it and the Duo Bolod, which are 2 remarkable hummocks about 4 leagues Dv Bolo. 
.westward from Tattaran. 

When a few miles to the westward of Lanawan the depths increase, which from thence to 
the South point of Mataha, are irregular from 25 to 40 fathoms ; but from 30 to 35 fathoms, 
are the common soundings in the fair track. The bottom is fit for anchorage, consisting Of 4 ,chorace is 
sand and gravel, mixed with coral in some places: near the South side of Tamook, there are te hue! 
coral overfalls, and the depths less, than at 4 or 5 miles distance. 

The tides in the channel to the southward of Tamook, set nearly N. W. and S. E. ; the rises. 
ebb to the S. Eastward, strongest in the S. W. monsoon, about 24 and 2 miles per hour on 
the springs. This seems also to be the case in the opposite season, for in March, we had 
the tide setting from*1 to 2 miles per hour to the S. Eastward, and only a short slack when 
the flood ought to have been running to N. Westward. Having calms and faint variable 
airs at this time, we were obliged frequently to remain at anchor, and were 8 days from en- 
tering the Tapeantana Channel, until we cleared the islands to the N. W. of Baseelan. 


MATAHA SOUTH POINT, in lat. 6° 32’ N., lon. 121° 50’ E. by chronometers, dis- Geo. site of 
tant about 2 leagues N. W. by W. from Tamook, forms the eastern boundary of the entrance 
of Peelas Channel, which is bounded by the Island Peelas on the West side. Mataha, and 
the other islands betwixt it and Baseelan, are low and woody. 


PEELAS, is the largest of the islands that lie near Baseelan, being about @ leagues in recis. 
length North and South, all low level land, excepting on the North part where stands 2 
hills: contiguous to its eastern shore, there is a small isle called Tagowloo. 


BALLOOK BALLOOK, in lon. 121°50'E. bearing North from Mataha, is a consi- nao 
derable island, having a sloping hill at the North part, with low land to the southward ; and Pele Chae 
with Mataha, it forms the East@ide of the Peelas Channel, which is 4 or 5 miles wide, and” 
very safe. This channel extends North and South, the tides in it appear regular, and pretty 
strong during the springs: the soundings are irregular from 25 to 35 or 40 fathoms, and off 
the South end of Mataha, there is 16 or 18 fathoms. About mid-way between Mataha and 
Ballook Balluok, there is said to be a rock or danger, in a direct line joining them. 

Having passed Tamook, keep nearest to Mataha in entering the Peelas Channel, to avoid Tosi 
some shoal coral patches that lie off the South end of the Island Peelas, on 1 of which, the 
Neptune’s boat, in June, 1801, had only 4 fathoms. When through the Peelas Channel, 
the fair track is directly to the northward, on the East sides of the Islands Sangboys and 
Teynga, which are safe to approach; and there is a passage with 8 and 10 fathoms water 
between them. With a working wind, you ought not to stand near the N. W. part of Ba- 
seelan, to the eastward of Ballook Ballook, for the Mentor grounded on a shoal in this situ- 
ation ; to avoid which, ships that sail through the Inner Channel between the southern coast s by tte 


of Baseelan and the islands, should steer from the West point of Baseelan to the N. West- *-. 
ward, and borrow toward the N. E. side of Ballook Ballook in passing. ; 


SANGBOY’S, in lat. 6° 484’ N.,* distant about 24 leagues to the northward of the North Ssngtoy*. 
extremity of Peelas, are 2 high islands close to each other, called sometimes the Hare’s Ears. 
The hill on the South or Great Sangboy, resembles a dome, and from it projects out some 
low land. 

* Observations in H.M.S. Belliqueux, in July, 1807, made these islands several miles farther North. Capt. 


Torin of the Coutts, also, made all the islands from Mataha to Teynga, about 4 miles farther North than the 
latitude stated above. 3 
3D 
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Geo. siteol = TEYNGA, in lat. 6° 59’ N., lon. 121°43' E. by chronometers, distant about 4 miles to 

“ty the N. Eastward of the North Sangboy, and on the meridian of the North end of Peelas, is 
small, very low, covered with trees, and it is the northernmost island of the Sooloo Archi- 
pelago: a reef projects from its southern part a little way, and from the northern part of the 
island, a rocky shoal extends a great distance to N. Eastward, on the extremity of which, 
the soundings decrease regularly from 15 to 7 fathoms; and from hence, soundings stretch 
across to the S. W. part of Mindanao and strait of Baseelan. All these islands abound with 
wood, but excepting Belawn, they appear to be destitute of good water in the dry season, 

pele according to the statement of the fishermen. Our boat could find no water on Tattaran, nor 

gout water’ on Tamook, in March, but there is said to be some on the latter island during the rains in 
the S. W. monsoon. 


La MALOZA RIVER, situated on the S. W. side of Baseelan, in the eastern side of Ma- 
loza Bay, bears about N. N. E. from Tamook. The S. E. point of the bay has a tope of 
tall trees on it, with 2 small islands opposite, 1 of which called Gowenen is high, but not dis- 
tinguished from the offing, being close to the shore of Baseelan. A ship intending to water 
at Maloza, may anchor near this island, the direct passage for boats going to the river, being 
betwixt the S. E. point of the bay and the Island Gowenen. The mouth of the river is 
fronted by a shoal bar, over which a loaded long boat can only pass at high water; and we 
found here, but 1 flood during 24 hours, high water with the moon on the meridian. The 
village of Maloza is about a mile up the river, the entrance of which being narrow, is not 
discernible until close to it; and the trees from each side joining together, and forming a 
canopy over it, makes the aspect very gloomy within. 

This river is not a good watering place, for vessels not well armed; there are many ob- 
structions from trees which have fallen into the river, and it becomes so narrow a little way 
in, that there is not room to row the oars. Ifa ship is obliged to water here, 2 boats ought 
to be sent together if possible, well armed ; and when the water is observed to be fresh, they 
ought not to proceed higher, for it is not advisable to go up to the village of Maloza, owing 
to the perfidy of the natives*. 

Lu sail to Having proceeded about 4 leagues to the North of the Island Teynga, you will have no 


the north- 


ward slong. MOFe soundings in passing along the West coast of Mindanao, which 1s all bold high land, 
of Mindanao. steep to, amd should be coasted within a convenient distance. The winds here, in the N. E. 
monsoon, will be found light and variable from northward ; but when brisk, they generally 

prevail between N. E. and East. 
In lat. 7° 25’ N., about 7 leagues to the northward of the 8. W. part of Mindanao, called 
Alimpapen Point, the Revenge watered in a small bight; but the shore was so steep, that 
rot Maria, she nearly tailed on the rocks, when in anchoring ground. Port Maria, is satd to lie 4 or 
5 leagues farther to the northward, having 30 fathoms water in the entrance, decreasing to 
8.or 10 fathoms inside, where fresh water may be got, and shelter from all winds but those 


that. blow at N. W. and Westward, but it is little known to English navigators. 


Geo meot — POINT BALAGONAN, in hat. 7° 51 N., lon. 122° 24’ E. by lunar observations, is a 


Bajagonan. 

* In March, 1793, the Anna’s long boat made 3 trips to this river for water, and twice went up to the village ; 
the inhabitants seemed very friendly, and the fisherman we had.as guide, endeavoured to persuade us to Jand, 
‘assuring us that we would be well treated at the village, that there were only women and children in it, the men 
being out fishing. This apparently seemed to be the case, for few men were seen, but plenty of women came to 
the boat with fowls, &c. to barter with the crew fer handkerchiefs, knives, and trinkets. I, however, discovered 
from J of the boats crew, who had laded and understood the language, that there were more than 100 armed 
men concealed behind the bushes, and he overheard 2 persons appoint the time when an attack was to be made 
on the boat. But fertunately their design was frustrated, for like true assassins, they had not courage to make 
the attack, because 3 Europeans im the boat, kept arms constantly in their hands. The ship Gloucester, of Bom- 
bay, about 3 years after, had 2 boats cut off, in attempting to water at this inhospitable place. 
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projecting headland, sloping duwn into the sea; and Point Gorda, in lat. 8° 1’ N., distant 
about 5 leagues N. Eastward from it, terminates ina small hummock. The coast of Min- 
danao, trends from thence E. N. Eastward to Point Galera, which is the western extremity 
of Sindangan Bay. 

The passage from Baseelan to the northward, along the West sides of the Philippine Direction 


for sailing 


Islands, may be performed at any time of the year in ships which sail well; by keeping atone the: 


aboard the West coast of Mindanao, Negroes Island, Panay, Mindora, and Luconia. In of the 
October and part of November, the winds are often at S. W. and southward ; and although istanis. 
they prevail from the northward, during the strength of the N. E. monsoon from November =~ 
to April; yet, under the West sides of the islands, Jight variable winds are sometimes expe- 
rienced, or land and sea breezes when close in with the shore, In the opening betwixt Min- 
danao and Negroes Island, and betwixt Panay and Mindora, brisk N. E. winds generally 
prevail, with a strong current setting through these guts to the westward ; although there 1s 
seldom any current of consequence under the lee of the large islands. It is, therefore, pru- 
dent to take every precaution in crossing those openings, not to fall to leeward; because, it 
would be unpleasant to be drifted off to the Cagayanes Islands, where some dangers are said 

to exist, and considerable delay might follow, in regaining the windward shore. 

Being abreast of Point Balagonan with a steady S. W. or southerly wind, steer a direct 
course for Point Naso, keeping rather a little to the eastward; if the winds are unsettled, 
light, and variable, keep along the coast of Mindanao to Point Galera, or thereabout, prior 
to stretching off from that coast for Point Naso; and in crossing, you should endeavour tu 
approach the West coast of Negroes Island. 


BUGLAS, or NEGROES ISLAND), is high bold land on the West side, and seems neerces 
safe to approach. From Point Siaton the southern extremity of the Island, in about lat. 9°" 
2’ N., the West coast stretches nearly N. W. by N. to Point Sojoton in about lat. 9° 50’ N., 
then taking a N. Easterly direction, a wide opening 1s formed between it and the South part 
of Panay. To the northward of Point Siaton, the coast forms a large bay, having a small 
low island in it, where there is anchorage in 13 fathoms ouze, in about lat. 9° 15’ N. 


CAGAYANES ISLANDS, bounding the West side of the passage, consist of 2 low cagayanes 
woody islands of considerable size, the largest to the westward, and the narrow space between 
them is filled with islets and rocks. They are surrounded by a reef, which projects a great 
way out from their northern extremity : detached from the easternmost island at t or 2 leagues 
distance, there is another reef; and to the 8. Westward, lie the small Islands Caluja and 
Cavilli, at a considerable distance from each other. 

When the Cagayanes Islands bore W. by N. about 6 leagues distant, they were just visi- deo. site. 
ble from the deck ; and I made the body of them in lat. 9° 34’ N., lon. 121° 234’ FE. by mean 
of Captain Heywood’s observations and my own, differing 4 miles from each other. There 
seems to be an opening in the reef, off the South point of the easternmost island, with sound- 
ings of 4 and 5 fathoms inside, forming a kind of harbour for small vessels. 


POINT NASO, or NASOG, (I made) in lat. 10°25’ N., lon. 122° 6’ E. by a series of aco. ate or 
lunar observations, and chronometers corresponding,* is a high bold headland forming the ca ae 
southern extremity of the Island Panay, and bears from Point Balagonan N.7° W., distant ‘" 
about 52 leagues. Close to the point, there are 2 low isles, with soundings of 5 and 6 fa- 
thoms in the gut betwixt it and the northernmost isle, and from 10 to 20 fathoms near the 
reef that fronts the N. W. side of this isle. 


Along the S. E. and East coasts of Panay, there is a navigable strait, with modcrate 


* Captain Heywood, made it in lat. 10° 24’ N., lon. 122° 8’ E. by chronometer. 
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depths for anchorage among the numerous small isles; Mr. Dalrymple, went through this 
strait with the Schooner Cuddalore in 1761. In the West entrance of the strait, where it is 
formed betwixt the large Island GUIMARAS and the coast of Panay, the depths are only 
4 and 5 fathoms; but increase to 10 or 12 fathoms inside, at the Spanish settlement Yloylo. 
This place is about 10 leagues to the E. N. E. of Point Naso, and the strait here, forms a 
safe harbour, where supplies may be obtained if a ship is in want. 

The West coast of Panay, is generally of moderate height near the sea, well peopled, and 
cultivated in many places with rice. Several villages, with churches, are discerned in sailing 
along, but no soundings are got unless close to the shore. A chain of mountains, very rugged 
in some parts, stretches inland from Point Naso to the northern extremity of the island. 


ASLOMAN VILLAGE, in lat. 10° 32’ N., situated in the bottom of a small deep bay, 
about 24 leagues to the northward of Point Naso, may probably attord refreshments, for it 
Is a considerable place ; but it is uncertain, whether there be any safe anchorage. 

Coasting along from Point Naso to Antique Bay, we could get no soundings 3 or 4 miles 
off shore. 


ANTIQUE BAY, about 54 leagues to the northward of Point Naso, is a convenient 
place to stop at for water and refreshments, there being a Spanish Governor, with a few 
Europeans and some native troops, stationed at the Village Antique, where there is a small 
river and fort. When a ship is running into the bay with a brisk wind, sail must be reduced 
in time; for the bank being steep, no soundings are got until abreast of the fort about 23 or 2 
miles distance, and the depths quickly decrease from 30 or 25 fathoms, to 8 or 7 fathoms 
sandy bottom, which is the proper anchorage. 

The Laurel from Bengal bound to Macao, after passing through the Straits of Sunda, Ma- 
cassar, and Baseelan, steered to the westward of these islands, and touched at Antique Bay 
on the 12th of April, 1788, where a Portuguese ship and 2 Spanish Snows were at anchor. 
When at anchor in the bay in 7 fathoms sand, the observed lat. 10° 42’ N., the fort bearing 


. E. by N. 3 .N. 13 or 2 miles, and the extreme points S. 3 W. and N.W.4N., the North 


point of the bay distant about 3 miles. 
By permission of the Governor, she procured wood and water, some paddy, poultry, and 
a bullock; but no fruit or vegetables could be got at that time. 


POINT POTOL, in about lat. 11°48’ N., bearing North a little westerly from Point 
Naso, is the north-westernmost headland of the Island Panay, and over it stands a high 
mountain, discernible at a great distance. From Antique Bay to Point Potol, the coast may 
be approached in day-light, within 3 or 4 miles, there being no hidden danger. Near the 
shore, in about lat. 11° 32’ N., lie 2 small islands; another island, bears S. W. 4 or 5 leagues 
distant from Point Potol, having a safe and wide channel betwixt it and Panay. 

This track contiguous to the coast, seems preferable to the channel in the offing between 
the dry sand bank and Cuyos Islands; for in the N.E. monsoon, land and sea breezes will 
sometimes be found in shore, when calms or baffling airs prevail outside. 


DRY SAND BANK, in lat. 11° 244’ N. lon. 121° 54’ E. by our chronometer, in the 
Anna, situated in the channel to the westward of Panay, bearing from Point Naso N. by W. 
distant 20 leagues, is a little elevated from the water, and may be seen about 6 miles from 
the deck. It is distant about 5 or 6 leagues off the Panay shore, and is in one with a high 
peaked mountain bearing E. 4 N., and the channel between it and the islands to the west- 
ward, is about 9 or 10 leagues wide. 


SOMBRERO ROCK, in lat. 10° 45’ N., distant about 9 leagues from the coast of 
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Panay, is very little larger than a long boat, and can only be discerned about 3 leagues 
distance from the poop of a large ship, generally appearing black. It bears from Point Naso 

N. 51° W. distant 124 leagues, from the centre of Grand Cuyo E. 14° S., and from Pagu- 

ayan the easternmost of the Cuyo Islands S. 46° E., distant 20 miles. Soundings appear 

to extend from the Cuyo Islands nearly to the Sombrero rock ; when it bore S. 9° W. seen 

from the Crosjack yard, the Coutts had !20 fathoms green sand at noon, the observed lat. 

10° 55° N. There is another WHITE ROCK, in lat. 10° 28! N., distant about 7 leagues white Rock. 
South from the S. W. point of Grand Cuyo, which is far to the westward of the common 

track. 


CUYOS ISLANDS, named from Grand Cuyo, the largest of them, consist of an ex- Cnyos 
tensive group of mostly high rocky islands of various sizes, fronting the West side of the 
channel opposite to Panay, the nearest of them being 12 or 14 leagues distant from that 
coast. Grand Cuyo, in about lat. 10° 52’ N. is 1 of the southernmost, well cultivated with 
rice in some parts, but many of the other islands are barren and rocky. They extend from 
lat. 10° 40’ N. ina N.N.W. direction to Quiniluban the northernmost island, in lat. 11° Geo. site of 
98’ N., lon. 121° 11’ E. by chronometer; which bears from the Dry Sand Bank about “™""""" 
W.4N,, distant 14 leagues, and is a high island, with others near it to the southward. 

There are soundings near these islands on the East side, from 40 to 75 fathoms; also sendin. 
among, and to the westward of them, there are safe channels, with various depths from 30 
to 60 fathoms: nevertheless, a large ship ought not to pass between any of them, if it can 
be avoided, for reefs extend a great way from some of these islands, and there are several 
shoal patches of coral not well known. 


CARAVAOS, or BUFFALOS, in about lat. 11° 53’ N., bearing from Quiniluban Caves. 
about N.E. by E. distant 14 or 15 leagues, are 2 islands which bound the channel on the 
East side, and lie ina W.N W. direction from Point Potol: they ought to be approached 
with caution in the night, for the outermost is very low. To the N. Westward of these, lie 
the SIMIRARA ISLANDS, having a long sand projecting a great way out from them, _ 
with 2 islets on its centre, covered with trees. When passing this sand at 3 miles distance, tstands. 
it bore from E.S. E. to N.N.W., a rock off the northernmost Simirara Island bearing 
then N.E. 4 E., and the easternmost of the Buffalos E. by S. 


FALMOUTH’S BANK, situated betwixt Quiniluban and the Strait of Mindora, is of Valnouth’s 
considerable extent North and South, with various depths on it from 60 to 20 fathoms, and — 
and the least water found on it, was 11 or 12 fathoms coral rock. Upon the North part of 
it, the fleet had soundings on the 30th of May, 1801, with the island Ambolon bearing 
N. 3° E., and Simirara from N. 60° E. to N. 63° E.; the Coutts had then 68 fathoms, 
next cast 14 fathoms, with Simirara N. 63° E., southern part of Calamianes W. 5° S., 
Quiniluban S. 20° W., and carried soundings of 124 to 15 fathoms for a considerable dis- 
tance, steering S.S. E. | 

There are other coral banks in this neighbourhood, detached from the Falmouth’s Bank, >= 
on 1 of which we had several casts in the night of 22 to 25 fathoms, then no ground at 80 
fathoms. By the bearings at day light, this bank appeared to bear from Quiniluban N. J E. 
distant about 5 leagues, and E. 4S. from the South extremity of the Calamianes. On ano- 
ther bank, about 6 or 64 leagues to the N. W. of Quiniluban, and 4 or 5 leagues to the 
eastward of the Southern Calamianes, the Betsey had only 5 fathoms. | 


STRAITS OF MINDORA, is separated into 2 channels by the Apo Shoal ; the western serait ot 
l, formed betwixt this shoal and Calamianes, is 6 leagues wide, called sometimes Northum- “'*"™ 
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berland Strait; the other formed betwixt the West coast of Mindora and the shoal, is 4 or 
5 leagues wide.* 


Ge.titeot AMBOLON, AND EAST AND WEST YLIN, with a contiguous islet, front the 

fronting the S. W. end of Mindora at a small distance, and are of moderate height; Ambolon being the 

Mindoras” westernmost of these 3 islands, but East Ylin projects farthest to the southward. The South 
end of this island is in lat. 12° 9’ N., lon. 121° 15’ E., or 7° 43’ East of Macao by chro- 
nometers, and bears from the dry sand bank off Panay, N. 38° W. distant 20 or 21 
leacues. 

To saitfrom In running across from Panay toward these islands in the night, care must be taken when 

wardthem. borrowing on the East, or windward side of the channel, in order to give a birth to the 
Butialos, and the sand that projects trom the Simirara Islands. When within 6 leagues of 
Ambolon and Ylin, haul to the westward, and keep at 4 or 5 leagues distance from them, 
until their southern extremity bears E.S. E. 3 S.; being then clear to the northward of the 
coral banks that lie to the westward of these islands, haul in for the Mindora Shore, if you 

| intend to pass between it and Apo Shoal. , 

Coral banks = Exclusive of the shoal said to project from these islands to the S. Eastward several miles, 

off thuse . . . ° 

islands. there is a coral bank, or a chain of banks, to the westward of them; for in working to the 
southward in June, 1792, returning from China in the Anna, we got suddenly into 13 and 
9 fathoms bright coral rocks, seen under the bottom, and immediately after tacking to the 
westward, got no soundings. ‘The observed lat. 12° 13’ N. when we tacked at noon in 9 
fathoms, with the low point at the S. W. end of Mindora bearing E. N. E. # N., extremes 
of the islands near it from E.N.E. to E. by S. ¢S., the body of Ambolon E. 3S. distant 
nearly 3 leagues, and the Calamianes from West to W.S.W. 25S. After standing 4 miles 
to the westward, stood back and tacked on the edge of the coral bank in 13 fathoms, with 
the southern extremity of the islands off the S.W. end of Mindora bearing E. by 8.35., 
and the body of the southernmost island E.{S., distant 3 or 34 leagues. From thence, 
stood 3 miles N. Westward, and saw the rocks under the bottom on a coral patch, with ap- 
parently 12 or 15 fathoms water on it; but before the lead could be hove, we were off it, 
Out of soundings ; the Calamianes bore then from W. 7S. to S. W. $ W. distant about 8 
leagues, the islands off the 5. W. end of Mindora from E, by N. to E.S.E.25S., Ambo- 
lon the nearest island, distant about 4 leagues. 

As the Lord North and other ships, seem to have. passed within a few miles of the West 
side of Ambolon without getting soundings, these coral banks are probably detached from 
the islands. It may nevertheless, be prudent, to keep about 44 or 5 leagues from the West 

Directions to side of the islands, in order to pass outside of these steep coral banks, or bank ; for the verge 
of soundings was conspicuous by the discoloured water, which appeared shoaler in upon the 
bank to the eastward, than where we tacked in 9 and 13 fathoms; but no broken water 
could be perceived. From 10 or 12 fathoms, the bank shelves down to no ground 80 fa- 
thoms, at the distance of $ a cable’s length to the westward. 


Port Man PORT MANGARIN, formed between Point Buruncan (which is the southern extre- 
: mity of Mindora), and the contiguous islands Ylin and Ambolon, is sheltered from all winds, 
with good depths of water; but at the entrance, betwixt the N.W. point of Ylin and Min- 
dora, there are some rocks, with 5 or 6 fathoms water between them. 


a 


aposhat. APO SHOAL, situated between the West coast of Mindora and the Island ef Busva- 
gon, was examined by the Company’s ships Discovery and Investigator, in 1816, and its 
true position determined by correct observations and good chronometers. 


* Lieut. Ross, in his survey of the Apo Shoal, thinks this channel to be only about 4 leagues wide; but in 
passing twice through it in the .\nna, it appeared to us, to be not less than 5 or 6 leagues wide. 
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The northern extremity of the shoal, is in lat. 12° 45’ N. lon. 120° 31’ E., or 114 miles Geo. site or 
eastward of Point Calavite on Mindora: from the northern extremity it extends S. E. by S. ad 
74 tiles, where it forms 4 very narrow spit or East point, in lat. 12° 401’ N. lon. 120° . 
- 36’ E. ; from the eastern point, the southern extreme bears S. 35° W. distant 53 miles, and“ *°"" 
between the 2 points, there are several indentures or gaps in the shoal. On the western side 
of it, there are 2 islands, the western 1 being largest, about 3 a mile in diameter, is covered 
with trees, and white beaches line its northern and eastern sides, with a surrounding reef "°°" * 
projecting about 4 a mile. This island does not appear to be connected with the Apo Shoal, 
but about 14 mile to the E. N.E. of it, lies the small island formed of barren black rocks, 
which is situated on the S. Westernmost part of the shoal. 

The large island is in lat. 12° 39/ N. lon. 120° 28’ E., or 8} miles eastward of point ceo. site of 
Calavite: from the centre of this island, the north point of the shoal bears N. 24° E., dis- fe J: 
tant 7 miles; the eastern point bears from it E. 9° N. distant 8 miles; and the South point 
bears 8. 56° E. distaut 63 miles. The whole extent of the shoal is 10 miles from its North 
to its South points, and 9 miles from its East point to the western part of the large island. 

_ There are 2 high black rocks to the N. E. of the small island, which may be seen about 

2 leagues off, and the islands in clear weather may be seen (from an elevation of 20 feet) Black rocks 
about 3¢ leagues. At low water, many small rocks are dry on the shoal, particularly along 

its north side. | 

Small round bank of coral rocks, on which the Discovery anchored, and found the least water om! >="*- 
9 fathoms, hes 7 miles eastward, of the eastern point of Apo Shoal. When at anchor on it, 
the large island on the Apo Shoal visible half way up the lower rigging, bore W. 6° S., and 
the northernmost 1 of 2 small islands that lie off Pandan Point on Mindora, bore N. 254° 
E., distant.7 or 8 miles, by which it appears, that in the late Spanish survey of the west 
coast of Mindora, these islands are placed about 2 miles too much to the eastward of Point 
Calavite, which seems to make the channel between them and the eastern point of Apo Shoal caren 
only about 4 leagues wide. 

Ships intending to pass between the coast of Mindora and the shoal, if at night, should keep 70,P:* " * 
about 2 leagues off the small islands near Pandan Point, as the eastern point of the Apo 
Shoal is very narrow, and should the wind be westerly, you would not readily perceive it, 
nor would there be breakers to make known your approach to danger. 

Whilst examining the Apo Shoal, the Discovery and Investigator, were frequently very 
near it without obtaining soundings, and the boats found it very steep to, in all parts. Land 
and sea breezes were experienced here in March, the latter from West and S. W., with the 
tide or current setting to the northward: land and sea breezes prevailed also to the westward 
of the Calamianes. 


NORTHUMBERLAND STRAIT, or the channel westward of the Apo Shoal, appears Western 
to be preferable at all times, it being 6 leagues wide, with the advantage of the large Apo six teagues 
Island to guide you when passing the shoal, knowing that you may approach the island to i 
the westward within 1 mile. 

The islands situated to the northward of the Calamianes and Busvagon, were also exa- 


mined by the Discovery and Investigator, and their situations well determined. 


NORTH ROCK, in lat. 12°97’ N., lon. 120°42' E., or 153 thiles West of Calavite Geo ste of 
Point, is a high black rock, having 3 others at a short distance to the westward of it; thisis 
the northernmost of these islets which lie on the West side of the western channél, and it 
may be seen 4 or 5 leagues from the deck. Lieut. Ross made the North rock as stated 
above. Passing in the Anna in 1792, our observations made it in lat. 12° 26’ N., lon. 120° 
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6’ E., corresponding with the Castlereagh’s chronometer, which made it 14° 39! East of 
Pulo Domar. 

The largest island on Apo Shoal, bears from the North rock N. 62° E., distant 25 miles: 
near this rock to the northward, there are 40 and 50 fathoms water, and the same depths 
between it and Busvagon, on a muddy bottom. | 


TURRET ISLAND, bearing from North Rock S. 50° E., distant 74 miles, is small and 
rocky, having several detached rocks about it, and a remarkable hummock on its S. W. point, 
somewhat similar to a turret. | 

From North Rock S. 63° E., distant 16 miles, lie 2 small islands covered with trees, which 
have sandy beaches, and about 14 mile to the northward of them, there is a black rock 
above water. These 2 islands bear from the western island on the Apo Shoal S. 24° W., 
distant 19 miles, and is the nearest to this shoal of any of the islands lying off Busvagon ; 
there is 25 fathoms on a coral bottom, about 4 miles to the northward, and the same depth 
about 4 miles to the eastward of these islands. 


A GROUP OF ISLANDS, extending from lat. 12° 8’ to 12°17’ N., bear about S. by 
W. from Apo Island, the northern 1 of which appears to be the largest, and are the eastern- 
most islands hereabout: overfalls of 25 to 9 fathoms, were got about 2 miles to the N. East- 
ward of the northern island, and the channels between the islands did not appear very clear. 
Soundings of 23 fathoms were found about 7 miles to the N. E. of this group of islands, and 
2 casts of 24 fathoms, on a bank about 9 miles to the westward of Apo Shoal, by which we 
may infer, that there are several such coral knowls about these straits, although probably 
not so shoal as to be dangerous to ships. 


CALAVITE ISLAND, or HIGH ISLAND, in lat. 12° 21’ N., lon. 119° 563’ E. by 
Lieut. Ross, bearing from North Rock 8. 51° W. 9% miles, is about 2 miles to the north- 
ward of the northern point of Busvagon ; the channel between them does not appear free of 
danger, as some rocks were seen above water to the eastward of the island. 

About a mile to the N. W. of Calavite Island, there are rocks above water, 1 of which, 
named SAIL ROCK, is very remarkable, and 13 mile to the N. W. of this, lies a large 
black rock, or N. W. ROCK, in lat. 12° 232’ N., lon. 119° 542’ E. When passing between 
these had 38 fathoms, and about 2 miles to the N. N. E. of N. W. Rock, passed over a 
coral spot in 8 fathoms. 


PINNACLE ROCK, in lat. 12°184’ N., about 2 miles West of the North point of 
Busvagon, is a very sharp rock above water, having 25 fathoms water about 2 miles to the 
westward of it, and 12 fathoms about 1 mile off. In lat. 12° 9’ N., lon. 1199511’ E. lies 
the HAYCOCK, a high rocky island, situated about 2 miles off the West part of Busvagon, 
which may be seen 6 or 7 leagues; about 23 miles West of it, soundings of 26 fathoms were 
found, with overfalls; 19 fathoms about 6 miles off, and 30 fathoms about 11 miles off. 


GREEN ISLAND, in lat. 12°3' N., lon. 119°494’ E., is of moderate height, may be 
seen about 5 leagues off, and is well covered with trees; it is the westernmost island here-. 
about, surrounded by a coral reef, extending about 4 of a mile off. To the eastward of 
Green Island, there is a large bay or passage, with numerous small islands in it, and about 
$ or 4 miles to the N. W. of the island, the Discovery got overfalls on a coral shoal, but did 
not find less than 5 fathoms: to the eastward of the island 23 fathoms was found, and 9 and 
10 fathoms close to the reef. | 

In lat. 11° 56}’ N., lon. 119° 514’ E., there is a high point of land, apparently the western 
extremity of the Calamianes, near which lies a rock above water, and a short distance to the 
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S. W. there are other rocks above water. From this point the land curves into the eastward, 
and extends to another high point in about lon. 119°56" East, forming several points, and to 
the southward of the southern extreme, there is apparently a wide strait or channel, leading 
to the eastward. 


CALAMIANES, or CALIAMANES, are a group of high islands of various sizes, situ- Calamianes. 
ated between the North end of Palawan and Mindora, the northernmost of which have been 
described above. BUSVAGON, is the largest of them, distant about 14 or 15 leagues from 
Mindora, and with the small isles that line its eastern shore, bounds Northumberland Strait 
on the West side. If passing through this strait with a westerly wind, borrow toward Bus- 
vagon and the isles on that side, which are safe to approach ; or with an easterly wind, the 
Large Apo Island which bounds the East side of the strait, may be approached occasionally 
to 14 mile. On the East side of Busvagon, there are soundings among some of the small 
isles, and anchorage in 1 part, near the shore of the former. CORON, situated to the south- 
ward of Busvagon, is also a considerable island, with small isles near it on the East side, 
and forms the southern limit of the Calamianes, in lat. 11°46’ N. Near the S. E. part of 
Coron, lies the Island Delian, with a round rock close to its South point, to the eastward of 
which H. M.S. Belliqueux, got 5} fathoms on a coral bank about 34 leagues East of Delian, 
in July, 1807, and 12 fathoms coral on another bank about 5 leagues to the S.S. E. of the 
same island; with generally soundings from 40 to 55 fathoms near them, and the same depths 
northward to the Island Diviran, with 44 and 45 fathoms toward Gap Island, which lies near 
the East side of Coron, bearing about North from Delian, and S. Westward from Diviran. 


WEST COAST OF MINDORA, has no soundings excepting in the bays, or within ] west cous 
or 2 miles of the shore, in some places. Inland, double and treble chains of mountains ex-""” 
tend through the island, and some low points of land, project from them into the sea. 

From the low point Mangarin, opposite to the North end of the island Ambolon, the 
coast is low and woody close to the sea, to the distance of 4 or 5 leagues N. Westward ; 
having a beach and some inlets like rivers in this.space, with the village of [lilin. There is 
said to be a shoal stretching along the shore, to the southward of Usuanga Bay, with @ islets 
close to the coast, in about lat. 12° 35’ N. 


USUANGA BAY, about 6 leagues to the northward of the Island Ambolon, is about 14 grange 
mile wide, and nearly the same depth, with soundings of 30 fathoms in the entrance, de-**: 
creasing to 8 or 9 fathoms sandy bottom inside. A rocky reef with soundings from 1 to 3 
fathoms on it, projects from the North point of the bay above 4 a mile to the southward, 
which must be avoided, should a ship stop here for water. It is prudent not to anchor under 
10 or 12 fathoms, without first examining the ground, for near the rocky islets at the bottom 
of the bay, there is shoal water and rocky bottom. Fresh water is found in a large pond at 
the S. E. side of the bay. 


POINT DONGAN, or PANDAN, is a low projecting headland about 3 leagues far- Point nos- 
ther to the northward, in about lat. 12°48’ N., having 2 small islands off it, and a bay on sijacent 
the North side. From hence, there are soundings within 2 miles of the shore, as far as Santa’ 
Cruz Point, situated 5 leagues more to the northward, where a ship may occasionally anchor 

- off the river and village of that name. The coast hereabout, abounds with good pasturage, 
and in sailing along, we saw herds of bullocks grazing. | — 

To the N. W. of Santa Cruz Point, lies Tulaba River and Bay, with soundings of 8 and 9 
fathoms about a mile off shore, opposite to a peaked hill. In lat. 13° 10’ N. a reef projects 
near 2 miles from the North point of Masi Bay, with 2 to 6 fathoms on the North side of it 
in Mamburao Bay, the West point of which in lat. 13° 14’ N. is also fronted by a reef, with 
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the whole of the latter bay. Point Tibili is about 5 miles farther to the N. W., from whence 
in a northerly direction, there are soundings near the shore into Palaon Bay. : 


PALAON, or PALASAN BAY, about 2 leagues to the E. S. Eastward of Point Cala- 
vite, extends northward into the land about 3 or 4 miles, and is of circular form, having a 
reef projecting from the western point of the entrance. The soundings in it, are from 30 to 
15 fathoms sand or mud, where a ship may anchor in 10 or 12 fathoms, and procure fresh 
water ata small village, where there is a river, with a red cliff near it, at the N. Eastern 
part in the bottom of the bay. | 


POINT CALAVITE, in lat. 13° 27’ N., lon. 120° 20’ E. or 6° 48’ East from Macao by . 
chronometer, forms the N. W. extremity of Mindora, and bears N. 31° W. from the Island 
Ambolon, distant 29 leagues. Betwixt the point and Palaon Bay, there are soundings near 
the shore, which is bold to approach; for the few rocks interspersed along this part of the 
coast, adjacent to the point, lie close in, and 1 of them, just above water, has a sandy beach 
adjoining, upon the projecting part of the coast that forms Calavite Point. Over this point, 
stands Mount Calavite, a very high mountain, of regular sloping form, which is visible at a 
great distance in clear weather. | 

Having rounded the islands off the S. W. end of Mindora, as before directed, if to pass 
through the eastern channel, after hauling in for the Mindora Coast to avoid the southern 
extremity of the Apo Shoal, you ought with an easterly wind, to keep within 2 or 3 leagues 
of that coast, in proceeding along it to the northward. Witha westerly wind, do not exceed 
the distance of 3, or 33 leagues from the coast, until clear to the northward of the Apo 
Shoal ; and in the night, it is prudent to borrow nearer to the coast than to the shoal. Va- 
riable winds, or land and sea breezes, may be expected here, in March and April, and also 
along the coast of Luconia. Having rounded Point Calavite, and passed Luban and Goat 
Island, you may proceed along the coast of Luconia to Cape Bolina, conforming to the di- 
rections given in the description of that coast, and to those for proceeding to Canton River 
by the Palawan Passage, which will be found in the 2d Section, under the title “China Sea.” 


DIRECTIONS for the RETURNING PASSAGE from 
CHINA, on the WEST SIDES of the PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS. 


ALTHOUGH SHIPS departing from CANTON RIVER, toward the end of April or 
in May, will be able sometimes to make a direct passage through the China Sea to Malacca 
Strait, In some years they may find difficulty in doing so. But it will answer no useful pur- 
pose, for ships bound to the western side of Hindoostan, or to Europe, to pursue that route 
if adverse winds are found to prevail; because these winds will continue adverse, in working 
out of the western part of the strait of Malacca, and will remain so, after rounding Achen 
Head, in proceeding through a space of 12° or 14° of lat., or until the limit of the S. E. 
trade is approached in lat. 7° or 8° S. | 

Neither ought ships to pursue the route to the southward for Gasper Straits, or the Cart 
mata Passage, in May or June; because, S. E. winds then prevailing with N. Westerly cur- 
rents, render the passage through between the islands very tedious in these months, particu- 
larly in a ship that sails indifferently. From what has been stated, it seems proper, for 
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ships departing from Canton River late in April or in May, to adopt the passage to the 
westward of the Philippine Islands, if bound to the western side of Hindoostan or to Eu- 
rope ; particularly when easterly winds are experienced at leaving the Grand Ladrone, which 
would retard them getting out into the Pacific Ocean, were they inclined to proceed by 


that route. | 
Departing, therefore, from the Grand Ladrone, late in April or in May, and intending to To proceea 


toward Mine 


pursue the route by Mindora Straits, steer southward to the Macclesfield Bank, if the wind dora Scat 
permit, particularly in May, to be enabled to reach the N. W. end of Mindora without months. 
tacking, should the wind veer round to 8S. Westward. é 

If near the Macclesfield Bank with the wind at 8. W. or 8.8. W., steer to the 8. E., by 
the wind; although unable to weather Point Calavite, variable winds may be expected near 
the coast of Luconia, to carry you round the N. W. end of Mindora; whereas, about 2° or 
3° off the coast, light breezes prevail at South or §.S. E. in May, or early in June. | 

If you adopt the eastern strait, or that formed between Mindora and Apo Shoal, keep +o sait to the 
within 34 or 4 leagues of the coast in passing the latter, when the wind inclines from S, thougu cat 
Westward in the day time; but the winds are frequently variable, inclining to irregudar land “*” 
and sea breezes, and you may borrow within a few miles of Mindora with a land wind. In 
steering southward along the coast, when the islands off the S. W. end of Mindora are first 
seen, they will appear separated from it by a wide opening, as the low land that forms the 
S. W. end of that island, is not then discernible. Keep about 5 leagues from the islands 
Ambolon and Yin in passing, when their southern extremity bears between E.S. EF. ¢ S. 
and E. N. FE. to give a birth to coral rocks which he to the westward of them. 

Northumberland Strait, or that formed between Apo Shoal and the Islands Calamianes, 
being wider than the eastern strait, should be chosen if the wind permit, and either side of it 
may be borrowed on as circumstances require, the channel being 6 leagues wide between the 
large island at the western edge of Apo Shoal and those of the Calamianes. 

When the South end of the Calamianes is bearing West about 53 or 6 leagues distant, 
Quiniluban will be seen bearing S. by E. or 8. S. E. 6 or 7 leagues, if the weather be clear: 
borrow toward this island with a westerly wind, to pass to the westward of the Dry Sand cca ort. 
Bank ; then proceed, or work along the West coast of Panay at any discretional distance. "”’ 
Although irregular land and sea breezes, are sometimes experienced close to the West coasts 
of Mindora and Panay in the S. W. monsoon, yet the prevailing winds are between South 
and West, with cloudy weather and frequent heavy showers of rain. The currents are sel- 
dom strong in this season, but they are lable to set to the eastward in the opening between 
Negroes Island and the North part of Mindanao. 

Departing from Point Naso, in June or July, haul to the S.S. Westward in crossing over, troach 
to make the coast of Mindanao well to the southward, and check any easterly current that Strait. 
may probably be running in between Mindanao and Negroes Island; but, with an easterly 
wind, steer a direct course for Point Balagonan. Having reached the S. W. end of Min- 
danao, the route through Baseelan Strait ought to be chosen in preference to that through 
amongst the islands to the southward, for it is more direct than the latter. 

Having rounded the East end of Baseelan, if you intend to pass through either of the ana trom 
straits East of Java, into the Indian Ocean, you have the choice of proceeding by the strait ""* 
of Macassar, or by the Molucca Passage : by some navigators, the latter route is considered 
more certain and expeditious, when the S. E. monsoon prevails to the southward of the 
equator. Indifferent sailing ships, which proceed through the strait of Macassar, are sel- 
dom able to reach Allass Strait, without working round to the eastward of Kalkoon Islands 
and Shoals, which prolongs the passage ; and if the S. E. monsoon blow strong, 1t may some- 
times be found impracticable to work against it:* whereas, ships proceeding to the south- 


* The homeward bound fleet, left the Grand Ladrone about the middle of M ay, 1801, and f ihaipras to the 
westward of the Philippine Islands, through Macassar and Allass Straits. Although they kept along the Celebes 
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ward by the Molucca Passage, enter into the S. E. monsoon so far to the eastward, that they 
have the choice of proceeding through any of the straits at discretion. But for ships in- 
tending to touch at Batavia, or to proceed through Sunda Strait, the route by the strait of 
Macassar may be found most convenient. 

If the strait of Macassar is to be chosen, steer a course from Baseelan as the prevailing 
winds and currents require; for the former are often light and variable, although generally 
betwixt South and West, when they are a little steady. Nevertheless, Easterly, or S. Easterly 
breezes, continue sometimes for 4 or 5 days together. 

The currents are also very mutable, sometimes setting strong to the eastward, along the 
South side of Mindanao, in June and July, and afterward to S$. Eastward, in the track from 
thence to Celebes: but they are liable to change and run to the westward. In June, the 
fleet had strong S. E. currents in the track from Baseelan to Cape Donda; and early in July, 
we had them setting mostly to the westward, with S. E. and Easterly winds. 

Should the wind be steady at eastward, Cape Donda bearing about S.S. E. or South, will 
be a good landfall. But the winds generally draw to the westward as the North entrance 
of Macassar Strait is approached, with a current frequently setting out of the strait to the 
eastward, rendering it prudent to keep to the westward if possible, and make Point Kannee- 
oongan ; if you fall in with the coast of Celebes far to the eastward of Cape Donda, much 
time may be lost, beating into the strait against the westerly winds and N. E. currents. 
The fleet, which fell in with the coast of Celebes far to the eastward of Cape Rivers, on the 
19th of June, 1801, did uot get round Cape Donda until the 2d of July. And the Fox, 
Lord North, and Hastings, were from the 26th of May to the 6th of June, 1781, near the 


North coast of Celebes, endeavouring to work into Macassar Strait without gaining any 


ground; and were obliged to bear away for the Molucca Passage.* 

Having entered the strait of Macassar, the route along the Celebes side may be pursued 
if your ship sail indifferently, or if you intend to pass through the strait of Allass, in order 
to pass well to the eastward of Pulo Laut, by being more to windward than by proceeding 
along the coast of Borneo, to the westward of the Little Pater Nosters. But great caution 
is requisite in pursuing the eastern route, when crossing the latitude of the Laurel’s Shoal, 
and of those to the northward of the Islands Noesa Seras, already described in the directions 

iven for the strait of Macassar. 

If bound to Batavia, or through the strait of Sunda, proceed to the southward as the winds 
permit, observing not to increase the lat. above 1° 50’ S. until the Borneo coast is approached 
within 4 or 5 leagues; which must be continued so, in passing the Little Pater Nosters, 
that the dangers in the offing, fronting these islands, may be avoided; and the coast from 
Ragged to Shoal Points, must be approached still nearer, on account of the shoals which 
bound the East side of the channel in that part. 

S. E. winds generally blow strong into the South entrance of the strait, during the S. E. 
monsoon, producing a considerable swell, and are sometimes accompanied by a northerly 
current. This may excite apprehensions of difficulty being experienced in getting round 
Great Pulo Laut, more particularly, as the Admiral Pocock found it impracticable to beat 
round in July, and was obliged to return to Sooloo for provisions. But this ship probably 
had a very foul bottom, and sailed badly, for ships which sail tolerably, seldom experience 


side of the former strait, to the eastward of the Little Pater Nosters, they lost some days beating round the Kal- 
koon Islands, were 8 days from in sight of Little Pulo Laut to Bally Town in Allass Strait, where they anchored 
on the 15th of July, and found an American ship had been here 2 days, which left China with them, and came by 
the outer track through Dampier’s Strait and the Pitt’s Passage. 

- * They got into the Molucca Passage on the 9th of June, and continued to beat against southerly winds and 
constant northerly currents, until the dth of July, but could not get to the southward betwixt Lissamatula and 
Oby Major. The Fox, being the best sailer, got through ; but the Lord North, and Hastings, were obliged to 
go round Gillolo and Morty, and after a great loss of time, entered the Pitt's Passage by Dampier’s Strait. They 
sailed from China on the Ist of April, came through the Mindora Sea, and touched at Sooloo. 
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much delay in working round Pulo Laut in the S.E. monsoon. In July, we had in the 
Anna, a fresh monsoon at S. E. and 8.8. E., with a heavy sea against us; notwithstanding, 
we soon worked round, for the current apparently set to the southward out of the strait, in 
Opposition to the wind and sea. Nevertheless, the eastern side of the strait may be pursued 
in an indifferent sailing ship, that she may be enabled to clear Pulo Laut with the S. E. 
wind, without the risk of prolonging her passage by having to work round. 

From the South end of Great Pulo Laut, a steady and fresh easterly monsoon, with clear 
weather, will be experienced in steering to the westward between Java and Borneo. 


MOLUCCA PASSAGE, may be pursued, if the winds and currents are found after Maite 
leaving Baseelan, to be unfavorable for proceeding toward the strait of Macassar. In such *"** 
case, steer for the islands contiguous to the N. Eastern extremity of Celebes, and after 
passing through the channel betwixt the islands Banca and Bejaren, and having rounded the 
N. E. end of Celebes, proceed to the southward between Lissamatula and Oby Major, which 
is the common passage ;. or otherwise through Greyhound’s Straits. 

Sometimes it is tedious getting through the Molucca Passage to the southward, because 
the current often runs through it to the northward ; but the winds are light and variable at 
times, and the current liable to change. 

It appears, however, that a N. Easterly current prevails greatly betwixt Celebes and Gil- 

Jojo, particularly in the southerly monsoon, so that indifferent sailing ships may not be always 
competent to beat through the Molucca Passage, to the southward : but this may be effected 
if they keep close to the coast of Gillolo, and pass betwixt it and Batchian, through the strait 
of Patientia; or through the strait of Batchian, formed between the island of this name, and 
the Islands Tawally and Maregolang. Nevertheless, should a ship happen to be near 
the North end of Gillolo, or Morty, in the strength of the southerly monsoon, the route 
through the Gillolo Passage seems preferable to that by the Molucca Passage ; for ships ge- 
nerally get speedily through the former, into the Pitt's Passage.* 

It may be proper in this place to observe, that in all the charts, English and Dutch, there 4 cham, 

is a good passage with soundings of 20 and 17 fathoms, laid down betwixt the large Islands chet, besne 
Xulla Mangola and Xulla Talyabo; but H. M.S. Greyhound could find no such passage. 
This ship was proceeding from Manado at the N. E. part of Celebes, toward the South 
end of Bouton, in order to intercept a ship about to sail from Amboina with spices for Ba- 
tavia : and with a view to shorten the passage, she intended to proceed through the channel 
represented on the charts, betwixt the Xulla Islands, mentioned above. To their great sur- 
prise, no such channel could be found, but the wind favoring them, they passed to the west- 
ward round the West end of Xulla Talyabo, and got speedily to the South end of Bouton. 


EASTERN COAST OF CELEBES, adjoining to the Molucca Passage, is very im- gas coast of 
perfectly known, and little frequented. The extensive peninsulas of which this coast is ““"* 
formed, are fronted by islands of various sizes; and many islands are interspersed over the 
great bays of Tolo, and Tominie, or Goonong Tella. In the latter bay, which stretches in- 
land nearly to the West side of Celebes, there are soundings in some parts near the shore, 
and probably good harbours, formed by some of the islands. ‘ 


GOONONG TELLA RIVER, situated on the North side of the bay, in lat. 0° a8H! Geo. site of 


N., lon. 123° 15’ E., has 2 small coves just within the entrance on the eastern side ; into Tella River, 


* Returning from China by the Eastern Passage, it seems advisable in a ship that sails indifferently, to pursue 
the route to the eastward of Luconia, and enter the Pitt’s Passage by Dampier’s Strait; for in some years, diffi- 
culty may be experienced in getting to the southward through Macassar Strait, or through the Molucca Passage ; 
but this will now seldom happen, as coppered ships sail much better than formerly those with foul bottoms could 
possibly do. : 
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either of which a small ship may haul, and inoor to the large stones that lie on the beach. 
Here, she will be sheltered from the rapid stream, that descends from the mountains after 
much rain, and runs with great velocity into the sea. | 

The sea breeze sets in about 11 A. M., and abates about 4 or 5 hours after noon, wheg 
the land wind begins to blow from the mountains, frequently in strong gusts. A ship may 
bring up in from 30 to 56 fathoms, under the eastern point of the entrance, until the sea 
breeze sets in; she can then proceed into either of the coves, or anchor in mid-channel, close 
to the fishing stakes in the entrance of the river. 

The village is about 2 miles up the river, and the natives, who are chiefly Mahometans, 
carry on a considerable trade in wax and gold dust. The Dutch have 2 or 3 small forts on 
the banks of the river, for the protection of the place, which abounds with all kinds of re- 
freshiment; horses, buftalos, bullocks, sheep, goats and poultry, may be procured. 

and adjacent ~— yom Goonong Tella River, to Current Island, situated close to the N. E. extremity of 

| the bay, the coast is high and bold, without danger. From the West side of this island, 
some rocks stretch out 2 miles; and about 3 miles to the N. W. of it, there are soundings 
of 50 to 25 fathoms muddy bottom, about a mile off shore, where a ship might anchor, if 
necessary, which place has been named Elphinston’s Bay. Outside of Current Island, the 
current generally runs to the northward, but to the westward of it, in Goonong Tella Bay, 
there 1s seldom much current. 
_ From Current Island, to Kema Road, the coast of Celebes may be approached to 3 miles, 
and in many places much nearer. The N. E. part of Celebes, and the anchoring places 
adjacent, have been mentioned in a preceding section, where directions are given for sailing 
from the strait of Macassar into the Pacific Ocean. 

Cape Talabo or Talyabo in about lat. 0° 48'S., is a steep headland, forming the extremity 
of the peninsula that separates the bays of Tolo and Goonong Tella, and hes about 20 
leagues to the N. W. of the West end of the large Island Nulla Talyabo. 

the'Molees, = Having sailed through the Molucca Passage, between Lissamatula and) Oby Major, you 

Fansace to will be into the fair track of variable S. E. and Easterly winds, in the Pitt's Passage, which 

= will be favorable for running to the westward. From this situation, any route that 1s thought 
most eligible for proceeding into the Indian Ocean, may be pursued at discretion. If it is 
intended to proceed by the straits of Sunda, Lombock, Allass, or Sapy, the track round the 
South end of Bouton, and through the straits of Salayer, will be proper; and from thence, a 
course must be steered for the intended strait. In crossing over for the stralt of Sapy, care 
must be taken to allow for a westerly current, which generally prevails in the easterly mon- 
soon ; and in case of falling to leeward, proceed through Allass Strait. 

orthronsh If bound to Europe, or to the western side of Ilindoostan, a ship coming out of the Mo- 

Seat Om Jucca Passage, may adopt the route through the Ombay Passage, by borrowing toward Oby 
Major, that she may with greater facility pass on the East side of Bouro, betwixt it and 
Manipa. From hence, she ought to steer to the southward close by the wind, which gene- 
rally blows at E.S. Eastward in the Banda Sea, during the S. E. monsoon; although in the 
Pitt’s Passage, it prevails at 5. Eastward; and in the Molucca Passage, frequently at 
S. S. Eastward. 

Crossing from Manipa, through the Banda Sea, with the wind at E.S. E., a ship that 
sails tolerably, will gencrally be able to weather Ombay; and after passing between it and 
Wetter, she may proceed along the N. W. coast of Timor, and pass out into the ocean be- 
twixt Semao and Savu. 

This is the shortest route froin the Pitt’s Passage into the ocean, where the steady S. E. 
trade wind may be expected; it is the quickest mode of clearing the islands, and in time 
of war, probably less danger is to be apprehended from enemies cruizers, than in any of the 
straits farther to the westward. 

If a ship cannot weather Ombay, she may steer along its North coast, aud pass through 
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the strait of Alloo, or she may proceed on the same side of the other islands to the westward, 
then pass out by the strait of Flores, formed betwixt the East end of the island of this name, 
and the adjaceut Islands Solor and Adenara. Should these straits be considered inconve- 
nient, on account of their small breadth, and the rapid tides, she may continue to steer to 
the westward, keeping near the North coast of Flores, to avoid several dangerous shoals in 
the offing, then proceed through the strait of Sapy into the Indian Ocean. 


EASTERN ROUTE to CHINA, by the PITT’S 
PASSAGE. 


Ist. DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING FROM BATAVIA TO THE STRAITS OF 
SALAYER: ADJOINING ISLANDS, BANKS, AND DANGERS. 


PITTS PASSAGE, was first pursued by Captain Wilson, in the ship of this name, to 


whom it occurred, that an eastern passage might be made to China during the season that *tiption of 
the passage through the China Sea was considered impracticable; by making sufficient Passe: 


easting with the N. W. monsoon, then blowing to the southward of the equator, to enable 
him to reach China with the N. E. monsoon, prevailing in North latitude. He sailed on 
the 23d of September, 1758, from Madras, and passed through among the Molucca Islands, 
sinto the Pacific Ocean, by Pitt’s Strait. But the space more particularly distinguished by | 
the name of the Pitt’s Passage, is comprehended between the Islands Bouton to the west- 
ward, and Battanta and Salwatty to the eastward; being bounded on the South side, by 
Bouro, Ceram, Mysole, and their contiguous-isles ; and on the North side, by Xulla Bessy, 
Oby Major, and the chain of small islands stretching from thence to Pulo Popa, and toward 
the entrance of Dampier’s Strait. 

The Pitt’s Passage, is connected with the Pacific Ocean by 3 principal channels, the 
largest of which, is the Gillolo Passage, formed betwixt the Islands Gillolo and Waygeeooe; 
the next, Dampier’s Strait, formed betwixt the latter island and Battanta; the third, Pitt’s 


Strait, betwixt Battanta and Salwatty ; and exclusive of these, Revenge Strait, betwixt Sal- _ 


watty and the coast of New Guinea, which is intricate, and not frequented. 

The route through the Pitt's Passage, and into the Pacific Ocean by the Gillolo Passage, 
or by Dampier’s Strait, seems preferable to that through Macassar Strait, during the months 
of December, January, and February; for northerly winds and strong southerly currents, 
which greatly prevail in the latter strait during these months, are liable to render the pro- 
gress through it very slow; whereas, the N.W. monsoon blowing to the southward of ‘the 
equator, through the Pitt’s Passage, is favorable for getting speedily into the ocean. 


OMBAY PASSAGE, may be adopted by ships coming from Europe, it being much ombsy pes 


wider, and the winds generally more steady, than in any of the straits to the westward. A “** 
ship entering the Ombay Passage, may, according to circumstances, pass on either side of 
Sandalwood Island, and steer to the eastward between Timor and Ombay. Having rounded 


the East end of the latter, she ought to steer ‘to the northward close by the wind, in order | ~ 


to weather Bouro; but if any difficulty appears in doing so, she may pass betwixt the East 
end of that island and Manipa, into the Pitt’s Passage; then proceed to the eastward, as if 
she had come through the straits of Salayer. : : 
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vosilty SHIPS from HINDOOSTAN, bound to China by the Pitt’s Passage, in times of 


Sunda, te peace, often adopt the route through the strait of Sunda, which is more direct than the pas- 

RitsPasage. Sage to the southward of Java. After entering this strait, they may steer to the northward 
of the Thousand Islands, and from the North Watcher, to the eastward through the Java 
Sea. But, when in want of water and refreshments, it may be prudent to touch for sup- 
plies at Batavia. 

Departing from Batavia in the N.W. monsoon, and bound to the straits of Salayer, 
when clear of Edam, steer E. by N. $ N. for some time, in order to pass well to the north- 
ward of Bumkin’s Island or shoal; this is more necessary during thick weather, when obser- 
vations for the latitude are not obtained, because the current sets sometimes to E. 8S. East- 
ward. This danger will be described in one of the following sections, under the title “ Straits 
to the eastward of Java,” and it is situated about 30 leagues to the eastward of Edam, with 

Lhnd ana LPulo Rackit to the S.S.W. of it, nearer the Java Shore. If the depth of water be in- 
PuloRackity creased to 30 fathoins, you will pass to the northward of Bumkin’s Island or Shoal at a 
reasonable distance; there are, however, overfalls of 20 to 26 fathoms nearly close to it, 

_ therefore, do not borrow under 28 fathoms when passing in the night. 


avo.ateotn = CARIMON JAVA, in lat. 5° 50'S. lon. 110° 34’ E. from Batavia by chronometer, is 
Java, and @ high island with an elevated hill in the centre, bearing from Edam, East a little northerly, 
ince, § distant about 73 leagues. Adjoining to it, there are several small islands and rocks, some 
of which abound with deer, and fresh water may be got by digging on them. One of these, 
a flat woody island, is distant about 25 or 3 leagues to the W.N. W.- of the principal 
island; their shores are mostly rocky, and some of them are connected by reefs. A ship 
may anchor among these islands in 20 to 24 fathoms ouze, and procure wood and water. 


The soundings about 6 or 7 leagues to the northward of them, are 31 to 32 fathoms. 


Geo. site of _ BABIAN, or LUBECK, ISLAND, (the body) in lat. 5° 49'S. lon. 112° 48’ E., or 
Island. 5° 56’ East from Batavia by our chronometers, corresponding with the observations of other 
navigators, bearing nearly East from Carimon Java, distant about 44 leagues, is of consider- 
able extent, and very high toward the centre and West end, having some contiguous islets, 
and dangerous rocky shoals fronting its eastern part, to the distance of 3 or 4 leagues, with 
25 and 30 fathoms water about them. 
Although this island is dangerous to approach at the S. E. and Eastern parts, on account 
of the extensive shoals, there is good anchorage in 10 or 12 fathoms mud, on the S. E, side 
To sail to te of the N.E. point of the island. To avoid the shoals, a ship approaching this anchorage, 
must steer from the northward for the N. E. point of the island, from which a reef projects 
about 2 cable’s lengths, with 13 fathoms water close to.’ Having rounded it, (with a boat 
a head sounding,) she may steer to the southward and anchor in the bay to the S. Eastward 
’ of the point, in 10 or 12 fathoms mud, with the Malay Town bearing W. by S. about 1 or 14 
mile distant, South extreme S.4E., North point of bay N.N.W.4W. about a mile, and 
3 islands from S.E. 3S. to 8. E.4E., distant off the nearest shore 4 a mile, and a large 
~ cable’s length from the mud bank in the bay. This is the situation where the Royal George 
anchored in February 1766, and procured a supply of good water, buffalos, and poultry : 
some bullocks, with rice or paddy and calavances, may also be obtained ; this place is, how- | 
ever, not frequented by English ships. 


eo wet ARROGANT’S SHOAL, in lat. 5° t9’S., lon. 113° 0’ E. by mean of the chronome- 

Seal. ters of H. M. ship Arrogant, and those of the Dover Castle, corresponding to 4 miles, is- 
a dangerous coral shoal, about 11 leagues to the N.N. Eastward of Lubeck, discovered by 
the Arrogant, on the 23d of January, 1802. The boat examined it, and found it to extend 
N.W. and S.E. about 3 of a mile, with depths of 5 and 6 feet where she could approach 
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with safety, there being breakers on it at the time. The depths close to the shoal, were from 
5 to 12 fathoms, and 25 fathoms at the distance of a cable’s length. 

This shoal is greatly in the way of ships running to the eastward in thick weather, and 
should be avoided by keeping within 6 or 7 leagues of Lubeck, or in lat. 5° 25’ to 5° 30’ S. 
Passing from abreast of Carimon Java, 32 and 33 fathoms is a fair track; and being 6 or 7 
leagues to the northward of Lubeck, an E. by S. 4 S. course will carry a ship 3 or 4 leagues 
to the southward of Great Solombo, in soundings from 32 to 37 fathoms: the depths then 
decrease, to 20 and 21, fathoms about 7 leagues to the S. Eastward of this island. : 


as eG pe Ae ER mg a 
GREAT SOLOMBO, or NOESA LOOMBO (i.e. CATTLE ISLAND,*) bearing Grert So. 
from Lubeck about E. 8° N. distant 33 leagues, is an island of considerable extent and 
moderate height: the hill on the S. E. part being of a square shape, with a flat summit, is 
discernible about 8 leagues from the deck ; but low land projects from it a considerable way, ceo. sit. 
and forms the greater part of the island. I made the hill in lat. 5° 33’ S., lon. 114° 28’ E., 
or 7° 36’ East from Batavia by chronometers, agreeing with Captain Heywood, who made it 
12° 13’ East from Malacca by the same means. | 


-. LITTLE SOLOMBO, situated about 3 leagues to the northward, on the meridian of Litle Seto. 
the former, and nearly of the samme extent, is a low woody island, its eastern extremity bear. 

ing N.2° E. from the hill of Great Solombo: the channel between them is 4 or 3 .mileg Ghannelee 
wide, and thought to be safe, through which the Friendship passed in December, 1802, pros en 
ceeding frum Batavia toward Amboina. | 


ARENTES ISLAND, in lat. 5° 10’S., lon. 114° 36’ E., bears N. 20° F. from Little ceo. ste ot 
Solumbo, about 6 leagues distance ; there is a little islet adjoining to its South end, and a“: 
small bay with a sandy beach at that part. On the West side, this island ought to be ap- 
proached with great caution, on account of the rocky spot thought to lie about 3 leagues off it, 
already mentioned in the directions given for sailing from Batavia toward the strait of Ma- 
cassar: but the South end of the island, may be passed at the distance of 3 or 4 miles, adjacent 
in 13 or 14 fathoms hardish bottom, the channel betwixt it and the Little Solombo being “"*"", 
safe. 7 
Having passed to the southward of Great Solombo, steer to the eastward in the parallel] to saii trom 
of lat. 5° 45’ S., and endeavour to keep hetween lat. 5° 34! S. and 5°50’ S., if observations £1“! 
are not obtained ; for the current sometimes sets'to the N. E, toward the entrance of Ma“! 
‘cassar Strait. This latitude ought not to be exceeded to the southward, on account of the 
Kalkoon Islands and the shoals adjoining, for they are low islands stretching to the north- 9.2 * 
ward of the large island Kangelang, as far as lat. 6° 10’ S., and situated in about lon. 115° 2": 
47’ E. After running about 50 leagues eastward of Great Solombo, when the channel to 
the southward of the Brill Shoal is to be pursued, edge a little more to the southward, keep- 
ing in about lat. 6° 16’ S. in passing betwixt the South end of that shoal and the northern- 
most of the POSTILLIONS. The N. Westernmost of the latter islands, is-in lat. 6° 39/ Geo, site of 
S., lon. 118° 48 E., or 11 miles to the westward of the Brill Shoal, by a view of it we had Puiiin 
from the mast-head of the Anna, in passing between them. i 

The mid-channel track, is about 6° 16’S., and when the weather is clear, you may bor- 70 pas 
row toward the Brill Shoal in the day time, and pass in sight of its southern extremity ; but them snd 
to run through betwixt it and the Postillions during the night, would be imprudent if the Soa.” 
latitude of your ship 1s not correctly known. | " 


* It is said to abound with wild cattle, and that fresh water may be got at these islands ; but Captain Shel- 
drake, in a brig bound to Port Jackson, who anchored at Great Solombo, in order to procure water and re- 
freshments, was cut off, and his vessel taken by the Malays, which shews the impropriety of touching at this 


place | 
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North THE NORTH CHANNEL, formed betwixt the Brill Shoal and the Island Tanakeka, 


seme’ seems preferable to the former, particularly in the N. W. monsoon; for in clear weather, the 
S. W. part of Celebes may be seen from the North. end of the shoal, and the Tonyn and 
Tanakeka Islands, which bound the North side of the channel, will answer as guides to point 
out a ship’s situation. But prior to giving directions for sailing through this channel, it is 
necessary to describe briefly, the neighbouring banks and dangers. 


Geo. stteof = NOESA COMBA, in about lat. 5° 15’S., lon. 117° 9 E., is a low island situated to the 

Comba —_ southward of the Islands Noesa Seras, already mentioned in the directions given for sailing 

from Batavia toward the Strait of Macassar. These form the S. Westernmost group of the 

Celebes Archipelago, having irregular soundings about them ; and a shoal bank is thought to 

stretch from Noesa Comba to the southward, rendering a near approach to it on that side 

unsafe. The Sibbald, Capt. Forbes, on the 28th of March, 1816, had soundings from 20 

to 7 fathoms coral, the least water, upon a bank which appeared not to be very extensive, 

although she seems to have passed over its western part, and deepened off to 60 fathoms no 

” ages steering N. N.W. When in 7 fathoms on it, she was in lat. 5°46’ S., lon. 117° 15’ 

__E. by chronometers from Batavia; and it probably extends from lat. 5° 43’ to lat. 5° 47’ S., 

Caloestt). forming the southern limit of the banks to the southward of Noesa Comba. CALOEOHUW, 

or Rotterdam Island, is said to have good water on it, and is distant about 9 leagues nearly 

East from Noesa Comba, there being a safe channel betwixt ‘them, very little known to 
English navigators. | 


Geo ateot HEN AND CHICKENS, consist of a group of low islands, some of which are de- 

Chickens. tached considerably from each other, being of greater extent East and West than generally 
represented. ‘They form the southern group of a chain of islands, which stretches from them _ 
a great way to the northward. By mean of several ship’s observations, (their chronometers 
agreeing within 4 or 5 miles of each other) the southernmost islands of the Hen and 
Chickens, are in lat. 5° 98’ S., lon. 117° 54! E. 

Rank adjoins A coral bank extends around these islands to a considerable distance, with very irregular 

7 depths on it in some places: it projects about 4 or 5 leagues to the southward of the islands, 
the depths on the southern part, being generally from 14 to 25 fathoms, but as there is only 
4 and 5 fathoms about 34 leagues to the southward of these islands, it is prudent to keep at 
least 4. or 5 leagues from them; particularly, as the Mangles in December, 1805, saw the 
water much discoloured a-head, when in 15 fathoms about 3 leagues off them, which obliged 
her to haul to the southward. 


Gew, alte of ZALINAF, SAFLANAFF, or LAERS ISLAND, in about lat. 5°31'S., lon. 118° 

~--@5' E. by chronometers, bearing about E.4S. 10 or 11 leagues from the southernmost 
islands of Hen and Chickens, is a low woody island, and the southernmost of a group ‘itu- 
ated on the North end of the Laars Bank. This island is surrounded with breakers, and 
ought not to be approached ; it and the other islands may be seen 5 leagues. 


eo ateot = LAERS, or LAARS, (the BOGT) is an extensive coral bank, (or range of banks) com- 
wok. = mencing at the Island Saflanaff, and stretching about 5 leagues to the S. Westward ; it then 
takes a southerly direction, and extends to lat. 5°59’ S. or 5° 54S. The western verge of 
these banks is in about lon. 117° 58’ E., and the eastern part in lon. 118° 26’ E. or 3° 58° E. 
from Great Solombo by chronometers, and nearly South from Saflanaff: but in some parts, 
their extent East and West, appears to be much less. ) 
Ships generally cross over the Laars Bank, in lat. 5°45’ to 5° 50’ S., although it is here, 
probably of a ean breadth and shoaler, than in about lat. 5° 40 S. 
Captain Heywood, in H. M.S. La Dedaigneuse, on the 19th of December, 1803, bad 
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soundings of 13 to 7 fathoms, in lat. 5°48’S., lon. 118°25' E., or 3°57’ E. from Great So- 
lombo by chronometers, and immediately deepened off the eastern edge of the Bank to no 
ground: the bottom had been seen several times, during the preceding run of 7 or 8 leagues 
to the eastward. 

The True Briton, in lat. 5° 47’ S., had soundings of 16 to 11 fathoms, in a run of 4 leagues 
to the eastward, or from lon. 118° 5’ to 118° 17’ E., when passing in January, 1802, and. she 
saw the Hen and Chickens, and Saflanatt. 

The Ruby, in lat. 5°47/S., and 48 miles West of Tanakeka, or in lon. 118°31' E., had 
from 10 to 6 fathoms coral rock in 1799, in a run of 2 or 3 miles. The Revenge and Glat- 
ton, in lat. 5° 53'S. got into 5 fathoms; and the Althea in 1806, had 10 and 11 fathoms in 
lat. 5° 532’ S., lon. 118° 29’ E. or 1° 59’ West from Middle Island in Salayer Straits, by 
chronometer. - 

The Apollo, Capt. Tarbutt, on the 16th of March, 1813, in lat. 5° 48’ S., lon. 118° 15’ 
E. got into 12 fathoms coral, Saflanaff Island seen from the mast-head beanng N. E. by N., 
which seemed to be a bank about I mile in extent: a little farther to the eastward, she got 
no ground, but seeing a proa or junk apparently fishing on another coral bank, 2 boats were 
sent to sound, and found 10 fathoms between the ship and the proa, and 6 fathoms coral 
around the latter. The ship had also from 15 to 64 fathoms in crossing over this bank, 
which appeared to extend 3 a mile East and West, and is situated in lat. 5° 48’ S., lon. 118° 
20' E. a ' | 

Where these last mentioned 5 ships had shoal soundings, may probably be small spots de- 
tached from the eastern edge of the Laars Bank, or it may be only the termination of its 
southern extremity. : 

The Anna, in December, 1806, after passing in sight of the Hen and Chickens from the 
poop bearing North, steered E. by S. and E. 45. 24 miles, then got a few casts of 12 to 25 
fathoms, and immediately afterward no ground: the observed lat. 5° 41’ S., lon. 118° 18’ E. 
by chronometer, and a‘low woody island, supposed Saflanaff, bore N. E. 

The Mangles, in December, 1805, saw 1 of the islands of Hen and Chickens bearing N. 
by E. 24 or 3 leagues, and had 15 fathoms water; shortly after, another island was seen bear- 
ing N. E. with the appearance of shoal water E. by N., which obliged her to haul off South, 
and deepened to 25 fathoms in a run of 3 leagues, then bore away East at noon. The wea- 
ther being thick, and blowing strong, no observations were obtained, and these islands were 
mistaken for Saflanaff and the other islands on Laars Bank: but after running East 20 miles 
from noon, the Island Saflanaff was seen bearing N.N. E., 5 or 6 miles distant, with many 
breakers to the East and westward of it, and shoal water bearmg E.N.E. At this time pangers 
they had 17 fathoms, and shoal discoloured water was also discerned outside, extending from °" sa 
S. W. to 5.S. W., with an apparent clear passage from E.S. E. to E: by N.; through this, 
she was forced to push, it being impossible to weather the southern shoal, from the violence 
of the gale; and the least water in running through, was 16 fathoms. When through this 
channel, they hauled up under the lee of the outside shoal, and had no ground 50 fathoms. 

This ship’s passage over the Laars Bank, seems to have been in about lat. 5° 34’ or 5° 35’ 
S., or within 4 or 5 miles of the Island Saflanaff, which is too far to the northward; for, 
although she found a safe channel, the shoal on the outside of it is probably dangerous, and 
appears to be in about lat. 5° 35’ or 5° 36’ S. 

The Warwick, on the 5th of January, 1761, with Saflanaff bearing N. E. by N., distant 
2 leagues, and another island E.N.E., got into 3 less 5 fathoms and anchored ; the water 
appeared very shoal all round, and the boat in sounding, found the deepest water betwixt the 
ship and Saflanaff, being there, from 7 to 12 fathoms. While at anchor in this situation, a 
hard squall made her drive, and she had instantly 9 fathoms, next cast no ground 50 fathoms. 
This ship approached too near these islands ; the shoal bank on which she anchored, is pro. 
bably not far from the place where the Mangles saw the appearance of danger. The Dutch 
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frigate, Zephyr, got into 43 fathoms, the above mentioned island bearing E. N. E., ‘seen by 
moon-light, and anchored immediately, but the anchor slipped off the shoal into 80 fathoms 
no ground. The Sibbald, on the Ist of April, 1816, having light S. E. winds, passed over 
the Laars Bank far to the northward, and at midnight got into 9 fathoms coral in lat. 5° 35’ 
S., lon. 118° 39’ E., then tacked to the southward and soon deepened ; the Island Saflanaff 
having been seen on the preceding evening from the mast head bearing N. N. W. 

It has generally been thought, that in proportion as the distance is increased from Safla- 
naff to the southward, the depths.on the bank likewise increase ; which appears not to be the 
case. In lat. 5°40'S. to 5°41’ S., the Anna in crossing, got only a few casts of soundings, 

daca least water 12 fathoms, the bank being very narrow in that part. Other ships have crossed 
over this” OVET nearly in the same latitude, and had no less than 11 or 12 fathoms water: whereas, it 
appears by the extracts given above, that several ships in crossing it to the southward of lat. 
5° 47'S., have experienced shoal soundings from 7 to 5 fathoms; and in this part, Captain 
Heywood, found the bank to be of great extent East and West, formed of spits or patches 
of coral and sand. 


Five Fathoms FIVE FATHOMS BANK, is the southernmost shoal patch yet known, of those nume- 
rous coral patches, which appear to form the southern extremity. of the LAARS BANK. On 
the 2lst of June, 1813, the Apollo, returning from Amboina, at $ past 7 A. M. struck 
soundings of 5 fathoms on this bank in lat. 5° 59’S., lon. 118° 20’ E. ; afterward in crossing 
over it, she had 8, 7, 63, 53, then deepened gradually to 15 fathoms, and to no bottom in 
18 minutes after first getting on the bank, steering West. 
Rest track From what has been stated, it seems, that the best track to cross-over the Laars Bank, is 
med. betwixt lat. 5°40’ and 5°46’ S., if your situation is correctly known by observation ; but in 
thick weather, a wide birth should be given to the islands, by keeping well to the southward ; 
for there is thought to be no danger on the southern parts of this bank, or banks. It is, 
however, unpleasant in a large ship, to get into 5 or 6 fathéms when there is much swell, 
which may possibly happen; the track between lat. 5° 40’ and 5° 46’ S., seems therefore, the 
best to be pursued by large ships. 


Geo site of TONYN ISLANDS, like the other islands adjacent, are low and woody; the S. West- 

Itand.—- ernmost is in about lat. 5° 31’ S., lon. 118° 36’ East, bearing East from Saflanaff 9 or 10 miles 
distant. ‘The easternmost Tonyn Island, in about lat. 5° 31’S., lon. 118° 46’ E. by chrono- 
meter, bears East from the S. Western 1, distant 10 miles; and to the northward of the 
latter, another island is situated. The 2 westernmost islands are surrounded by a dangerous 
shoal, which projects several miles to the southward of the S. Westernmost island; then it 
stretches eastward, nearly to the easternmost island. H. M.S. Swallow, by borrowing to- 
ward these islands, got into 3 fathoms coral rocks, on the edge of this shoal. 

The Sibbald, on the Ist of April, 1816, at noon, saw the westernmost Tonyn Island from 
the deck, bearing N. by W. 2 W., distant 4 or 5 leagues, the easternmost island then in sight 
from the fore-yard, bearing from N. E. 4 N. to N. E. $ E., observed lat. 5° 44’ S., lon. 118° 
43’ E. by chronometer, and they both appeared low, and covered with trees. 

On the 2d of April at sun-set, the westernmost Tonyn Island was seen from thé mizen- 
rigging bearing W. 4 N., and the easternmost island N. W. by W., distant 8 or 10 miles; 
from:this situation, she steered N. E. by E. 18 miles with a S. Easterly wind, and shoaled 
suddenly at midnight from no ground at 60, to 5 fathoms, immediately tacked to the south- 
ward, and deepened to 53, 7, 9, 16 fathoms, then no ground in 6 minutes. She made this 
shoal in about lat. 5° 27’ S., lon. 119° 5’ E., which is probably the shoal bank extending 
westward from the Three Brothers. | : 


gerne; LANAKEKA, or TUNIKIK ISLAND, in lat. 5° 34’ S,, lon. 119° 24’ E. by chrono- 
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meters from Great Solombo, bearing nearly East from the easternmost Tonyn Island, 114 adjacent 
or 12 leagues distant, has a level appearance, and may be seen 6 or 7 leagues. It is sepa- 
rated from the S. W. part of Celebes by a navigable channel, about 3 or 4 miles wide, with 
soundings from 6 fathoms toward the main, to 10 or 12 fathoms near the reef that lines the 

Fast side of Tanakeka, soft bottom in some parts, but frequently coral. In passing through, Ctannet 
keep nearly in mid-channel, or rather nearest to Tanakeka, for the Dutch frigate, Zephyr, 
passing through in soundings of 8 and 9 fathoms, got suddenly into 6, then 3 fathoms, close 

to breakers, and immediately deepened to 11 and 13 fathoms in hauling over for Tanakeka, 

the North point of which bore W.S. W. when on the shoal, and the distance from the shore 

of Celebes appeared to be nearly 3 miles. Regular soundings project from Tanakeka in a 
southerly direction, it being safe to approach on that side; but from the islands called Three 
Brothers, which lie to the N. W., there is a rocky bank stretching out to the westward, with 
shoal water on‘its northern part. 


BRILL SHOAL, is very dangerous, being steep to, and directly in the track of ships 
steering eastward for the Straits of Salayer. Returning from China in the Anna, we made 
this shoal unexpectedly, on the 7th of August, 1793. By noon observation when the South — 
end of the shoal bore W. by N., I made its southern extremity in lat. 6° 5’ S., lon. 119° 0" E.; Geasie ¢ 
or 1°28’ West from Middle Island in Salayer Straits, and 4° 32’ East from Great Solombo > 
by chronometer. The northern extremity of the shoal is in about lat. 6° 0’ S., or 6° 1S. 
by a good view of it from the mast-head, its extent appeared to be about 4 miles North and 
South, and rather less from East to West. Having a fresh breeze, with a considerable swell, 
there was a continued chain of breakers around the verge of the shoal; but within the breakers, 
the water was smooth, of a light green colour. Although the sea probably breaks very little 
upon the Brill Shoal during fine weather, it must be easily distinguished in day-light, by the 
discoloured water. Besides, the rocks on the N. W. part, are nearly even with the water's 
edge ; as the Pitt’s boat went to it in 1792, during a calm, and found only 2 feet water in 
some places. This shoal appears to be about 10 or 11 leagues East of the meridian of the 
eastern verge of the Laars Bank. 


DEPARTING from GREAT SOLOMBO, when the channel to the northward of the .;, si from 
Brill Shoal is to be followed, steer to the eastward about 50 leagues, keeping between lat. 5° So rss ,, 
36’ and 5° 50'S. When the meridian of the Hen and Chickens is approached, cross over theron 


the Laars Bank, in the parallel of 5° 43'S. if observations can be obtained for the latitude, *te2!; an! © 


by day or by night. But if the latitude is not correctly determined, it will be prudent to 5 
keep a little farther to the southward, to avoid the dangers adjacent to the islands; and in 
such case, it seems prudent not to pass the Brill Shoal in the night, unless the latitude is 
ascertained within a few miles, as the currents are uncertain, and sometimes set strong to 
the southward. 

During the day, when the weather is favorable, keep in lat. 5°43’ S. as recommended 
above, to get a sight of the islands from the mast-head or poop; and if the Tonyn Islands 
are seen, they will point out the approach to the meridian of the Brill Shoal. Having passed 
the islands, continue an easterly course for the S. W. end of Celebes, or to get a sight of 
Tanakeka at 4 or 5 leagues distance in passing. 


THE S.W. END OF CELEBES, called LAYK, or LAYKEN POINT, in lat. 5° ceo. site ot 
37’ S., lon. 119° 332’ E., should have a birth of 3 miles, on account of a coral bank project- enacr 
ing from it 14 or 2 miles, but the water shoals near it to 15 or 12 fathoms; and there are 5 — 
and 4 fathoms on its edge. When this coast is approached, pass along it about the distance 
of 2 leagues, by steering well into Bonthian Bay when the Mansfield’s Shoal is approached, 


if you intend to pass within it; and having brought Bonthian Hill to bear N. by W. 4 W. or 
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N.N.W., you will be clear of it, and may then haul off shore, to pass through the Straits 
of Salayer, between Middle and South Islands. 
South east = South Coast of Celebes, is fronted by a bank of tolerably regular soundings, stretching 2 
or 3 leagues out from it, in some places, which is a guide in sailing aleng in the night; but 
_ off the bay of Baakele, situated to the eastward of Layken Point, there is deep water. Tu- 
ratte Poiut in lat. 5° 39’ S. lies 3 leagues eastward of Layken Point; and inland to the N. W. 
of Bonthian Bay, there is a mountain of astonishing elevation, from whence the land slopes 
down by various ridges, until it becomes low in sume parts close to the sea. 


Bode coma BOELE COMBA HILL, in Jon. 120° 9' EF. by chronometer, is not very conspicuous 
or when first seen in coming from the westward, but when abreast, it becomes an excellent 
mark, being a high conical hill, standing by itself on the low land near the sea, to the N. W. 
of Boele Comba. ‘There is good anchorage in 7 or 8 fathoms sandy bottom, about 2 miles 
off the village of Bonthian, at the North part of the bay of that name. Boele Comba, also 
affords good anchorage, which is a small Dutch settlement farther to the eastward, with the 
hill over it bearing N.N.W.4W., and the flagstatf of Boele Comba N.N. W. 24 or 3 
Ancborage. Miles, in 64 or 7 fathoms sand and mud. The Sibbald anchored here on the 7th of April, 
1816, m 1] fathoms sand, about 24 miles off shore, Boele Comba Hill bearing N. W.4N., 
Point Lassoa or eastern extreme of Celebes (called Berak by the natives) ¥. 48S., West 
extreme of Celebes W.35., the flagstaff of Boele Comba Fort N.W. by W.; here she lay 
2 days and filled up her water, then proceeded along the North coast of Flores toward 
Amboina. H.M. ships, Powerful, ‘Terpsichore, and Drake, touched here on the 17th of 
December, 1806, but could not procure good water or refreshments at this time. They 
however, discovered Denneloang River on the East side of Boele Coinba Bay, navigable by 
Denneivang long boats a considerable way up, except at last i ebb. Here, they watered speedily, by 
rive, sending the boats about 4 mile up the river, and filling along side: a few buffalos and some 
fruit, were also procured from the natives, who inhabit several villages near the bauks of the 
river, 1 side of which is under the controul of the Dutch, and the other under the king of 
Boni. 
The Drake at anchor, about a mile off the mouth of this river, in 20 fathoms very stiff 
mud, and good holding ground, made the lat. 5° 34’ S. by observation, Boele Comba Vil- 
lage bearing West, the North point of the river’s mouth N. 94° E., S. E. point of Celebes 
E, 1°S., North Island 8. 73° E., South Island S. 65° E., and the North point of Sa- 
layer S. 584° E. | 
A coral reef projects near 2 miles from the western point of the watering bay, and is stcep 
to; ships ought, therefore, not to anchor under 20 fathoms, tor the Powerful let go her an- 
chor in 17 fathoms, and swung into 4 fathoms. There are fresh land, and light sea breezes, 
in this bay during the N.W. monsoon, whilst the wind in the offing is blowing strong 
through the Straits of Salayer. 


anchorage 
off ite 


Mansheld’s MANSFIELD’S SHOAL, is of considerable extent, on which the ship of this name 
had 33 fathoms coral rock, on 16th of December, 1780, with a peaked hill * bearing about 
N.4W., then distant 4 or 5 leagucs from Celebes shore; and it is thought to bear about 
West from South Island in Salayer Strait, distant 5 or 6 leagues, « 

This ship got suddenly off the shoal into deep water, and the boat was sent to examine 
it. With the Peaked Hill bearing from N.4W. to N. by W., South Island East, Salayer 
E. by S. to S. E. by S., and the extremes of Celebes from N.E. by E. to N. W. by W., 


* Thought to be Boele Comba Hill, which is called sometimes Bonthian Hill, and lies to the N. N, Westward 
of Boele Comba ; but that called Boele Comba Mountain by the Dutch lies in lat. 5° 23’ S., and is 5 miles to 
the Eastward of the flagstaff of Boele Comba. : 
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distant 4 or 5 leagues, she had mostly regular soundings from 5 to 10 fathoms on the shoal. 
But it being extensive, she must have missed the shealest parts, for where the ship got upon 
it there was less water; and on some parts of it, the depths are said to be from 3 to 34 
fathoms. 

The Sibbald, on the 5th of April, 1816, at 10 A. M. steering East, got suddenly from 
having no soundings, into 10 fathoms coral, and immediately anchored, with the northern 
extreme of Salayer appearing like an island bearing East, the centre of South Island E. 3 N., 
Berak Point or South extreme of Celebes N. E. by E., Boele Comba Hill, or Peaked Hill 
on Celebes N. by W., and Middle Island just seen from the mast-head bearing about 
E. by N. #3 N. The boat found 63 fathoms near the ship, but not less; weighed, and kept 
her a-head sounding, and steering E. by N. 4 N., deepened in a run of 2 miles to 60 fa- 
thoms no ground. 

These soundings appear to have been on the Mansfield’s Shoal, although not on its shoal- ceo. site 
est part, and the meridian altitude of a star at 4 A.M. made it in lat. 5° 45’S. The 
Dutch frigate Maria Reygersbergen, places this shoal in lon. 120° 134’ E. by. chrono- 
meters. . 

There are soundings contiguous to it, which soon deepen off to the southward to no 
ground ; but they extend from the shoal to the Celebes shore. : 

Exclusive of the Mansfield’s Shoal, there is satd to be 2 coral banks farther to the east- other coral 
ward, on 1 of which, on the 23d of January, 1800, the ship Thomas had 74 fathoms, and" 
saw the bottom very plain, with Peaked Hill N. W.4N., and Middle Island E. by S.45S., 
distant about 2 leagues off the Cclebes Shore: she hauled from it to the southward, and 
deepened quickly to 40 fathoms no ground. The ship Amboina, on the 9th of February, 
1800, tacked close to rippings or breakers on the other, with Middle Island bearing East, 
which is a circular shoal, about $ a mile in extent, with a small rock even with the water, 
and this was of a light green colour upon the shoal. When it bore South about 4 a mile 
distant, Boele Comba flagstaff bore N. W. 9 or 10 miles, West extreme of Celebes W. by N., 
and its eastern extreme rt 2N., North Island E.3}N., and the North point of Salayer 
S. E. 3 E. 


AMBOINA SHOAL, was seen by Captain T. Harington, of the Scaleby Castle, from amboins 
whose journal the following description 1s taken. rae 
On the 17th of January, 1812, about 11 A. M., discovered shoal water on the larboard 
bow when steering E. by. S., put the helm down with the hope of clearing it to the south- 
ward, but immediately afterward seeing coral rocks under water, close to the ship, on 
the weather quarter, up helm again and providentially cleared the shoal, although not 
without touching on it, at the same time there appeared to be 44 fathoms along side 
by the lead. 
We had no soundings till close upon the shoal, and the water over it was of a braghit 
green colour, with a strong rippling, but not breaking sufficiently to attract notice at any 
distance. The shoal appeared to be about $ a mile across in an East and West direction, 
and immediately after clearing it, Peaked Hill (indistinctly seen) bore N. W.; Point Lassoa 
E. by N., body of North Island E. 4° N., Middle Island E. 3 S., body of South Island 
FE. 21° S., North point of Salayer E. 24° S., and the S. W. point of Hog Island S. 2 E. 
Froin these bearings, it is certain, that this shoal is not the danger seen by the Mansfield, 
for it lies nearer to the coast of Celebes, and farther to the eastward. 7 
Exclusive of the Mansfield’s and Amboina Shoals, which are xow known to be daiygerous, Other banis. 
other banks lie:to the eastward of the former, at a greater distance from: the coast of Cetebes 
than hitherto supposed, as will appear by the following extract from the Sibbald’s journal ; 
but they are probably clear of danger. | | . 
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April 6th 1816, having anchored on the Mansfield’s Shoal at 10 A. M. yesterday, after 
weighing at 11 A. M. steered E. by N. $ N. 3 miles with a light air, and got no bottom till 
4 an hour past noon with 100 fathoms line, then had 22 fathoms gravel, with several casts 
afterward from 25 to 46 fathoms ; when we had no ground 100 fathoms outside of the western 
edge of this bank, South Island bore E.$N., Roa Point of Celebes or Berak Point 
N. E. by E., Boele Comba N.N. W., Middle Island seen from the mizen shrouds E. ¢ N. 
From hence, steered about East 3 miles, and had no soundings till 5 P.M., then got 

ound 26 fathoms, decreasing to 19 fathoms sand and gravel, and anchored, - Berak. Point 

.E.4E., North Island N. E. by E., Boele Comba Hill N. N. W. 2 W., Middle Island 
just in sight E. by N. 4 N., North Point of Salayer E. by S., South Island East, South 
extreme of Celebes nearly on with the North end of North Island bearing N. E. ¢ E. 


WHALE, called SONTELANDS ROTZEN, by the Dutch, is a shoal about 3 mile 
in extent, having only 23 fathoms sharp rocks on it in some places, with soundings contigu- 
ous, and between it and Hog Island, from the N. W. part of which, it is distant about 4 
miles. From its shoalest part, the North end of Salayer bears N.N. E., and the South end 
of the same S. by E., on with Hog Island ; which is a low island of considerable length, 
stretching parallel to the West side of Salayer, at a small distance. 


SALAYER STRAITS, called BOEGEROENS, by the Dutch, formed betwixt the 
North end of the island of this name, and the point of Celebes opposite, are separated into 
several channels by 3 islands called generally, North, Middle, and South. The South point 
of Celebes, which bounds the North side of these Straits, is of round form, moderately ele- 
vated, covered witli trees; and the coast from thence westward, embracing the concavities 
of Boele Comba and Bonthian, is low near the sea, with high mountains inland to the 
N. Westward. North Island is low and level, and when far off shore, coming from the 
westward, it is seen on with the South Point of Celebes; but when viewed from the east- 
ward, a wide space appears between them. The channel betwixt the Point of Celebes and 
North Island, is not frequented by ships, although said to have 16 and 24 fathoms soft 
ground in it.* | 

MIDDLE ISLAND, the smallest of the 3, but nearly of the same height as the others, 
may be discerned about the distance of 5 leagues from the deck, and is bold to approach, 
being steep to. I made it in lat. 5° 40’ S. by noon observation, when bearing West, and in 
lon. 120° 28° E. by chronometers, or 13° 36’ East of Batavia, corresponding exactly with 
several other navigators.{ There is a safe channel on either side of Middle Island; that 
between it and North Island, is about 3 miles wide, and since the ship Amboina found a 
coral bank in it, the South channel has been preferred. This ship, passing between Middle 
and North Islands, on the 10th of February, 1800, got suddenly into 14, then into 8} fa- 
thoms rocks, with the body of Middle Island bearing South, distant about 24 miles, and in 
$ casts steering S. E., she deepened to 55 fathoms. There is probably not less than 74 or 
8 fathoms water on this bank, and it seemed to be of small extent. 


¢ A Dutch officer at Batavia, stated to me, that there were some rocks in it, that it was never used by them ; 
and also, that a Dutch ship was lost, in endeavouring to push through betwixt the North point of Salayer and 
South Island. 

+ This longitude of Middle Island, is probably a near approximation to truth ; for it is remarkable, that Ca 
tain Heywood, made it in lon. 120° 28' E. by chronometer from Malacca in 1803, and Captain Richardson in 
the same year, made it 16° 2’ East of Pedro Branco by chtonometers, which places it ia lon. 120° 27%’ E.. The 
Mangles in 1805, made it 16° 2}' East of Pedro Branco by chronometer, or in lon. 120° 28° E., and Captain 
Clarke of the True Briton in 1797, made it in lon. 120° 28’ E. by. chronometers, In 1802, the same ship, made 
it 8 miles more to the westward by chronometers. The Asia in 1805, made it in 120° 30' E. by chronometers ; 
and the Anna made it in the same lon. in 1806. 
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The channel between Middle and South Islands, is about 4 or 5 miles wide, without 
soundings, clear of danger, and is generally adopted by ships passing through these straits. 

South Island is larger than Middle Island, and rather higher: a coral flat projects from 
it tothe 8S. W. and Southward, and another fronting it, stretches out from the North end of 
Salayer, but to appearance, there is a narrow gut between them, which probably would 
aflord a passage to a ship in a case of great necessity, by the help of a good look out kept 
for the shoals, from the mast-nead. : 


SALAYER ISLAND, (called BOEGEROENS by the Dutch,) extending nearly satayer 
North and South about 10 leagues, is of moderate height, well cultivated, and abounding 
with inhabitants. The North point, fronting South Island, is in lat. 5° 49'S., and on the 
same meridian; the land over the point being rather higher than the islands adjacent, and 
Joined to the body of Salayer by a low neck of land, makes the North end of Salayer also 
appear isolated, when first seen either from East, or westward. Several proas are gencrally 
observed about the villages at the North part of Salayer; and on the N. W. side, about 3 
or 4 miles tu the 8S. S. Westward of the South point of South Island, there is a considerable 
village, with shoals and rocks stretching out from it. The Althea anchored in 28 fathoms, 
close to the shoals about 2 miles off shore, in August, 1806, with a view to procure refresh- 
ments at this village, but she could only get a few cocoanuts, the inhabitants being afraid of 
the Dutch getting intelligence of an English ship having touched there. The bottom was 
so rocky, they could not purchase the anchor, and were obliged to cut from it. When at 
anchor, Middle Island bore N. 16° E., the East end of South Island and North point of 
Salayer nearly touching N. 43° E., West extreme of Salayer S.5° W., Bonthian Hill N. 42° 
W.; but a ship should not anchor here. 


TONIN, or BAGLAWANG ISLANDS, are of moderate heizht, and stretch out a 
great way to the southward of the South end of Salayer; and many islands and shoals, 
stretch to the S. E. and Eastward of it, at a considerable distance, called Tiger Islands and 
Shoals; but this part is little known, and generally avoided by navigators. There scems, Pustre on 
however, to be a safe passage on the East side of Salayer, for the Anna fell in with an Ame- ¢ it. 
rican ship off Xulla Bessy, on the 31st of December, 1806, which had been 4 days from 
Allass Strait, and 2 nights of that time laying to, with strong westerly gales. Being unable 
to fetch the straits of Salayer, she bore away round the South end of that island, and passed 
along the East side of it, to the northward. 

To sail through the straits of Salayer, if you intend to pass outside of the Mansfield’s te su 
Shoal, keep out of soundings, ahout 54 or 6 leagues from the coast of Celebes, when Bon- ssyer 
thian Hill bears between N.4 E. and N. by W.; and when the North end of Salayeris — ~ 
discerned, by keeping its extreme point East, but nothing to the southward of this bearing, 
you wil] pass clear on the South side of the shoal. When Bonthian Hill is visible, and 
brought to bear N. by W. 2 W. or N. by W., steer direct for Middle Island, and pass be- 
twixt it and South Island, borrowing on either side, as the wind, or circumstances require. 

During the night, or in light winds, the route along the coast of Cclebes, inside of the 
Mansfield’s Shoal, is preferable: here, the depths being moderate for anchoring if necessary, 
with regular soundings extending out about 2 or 3 leagues from the shore, answers as a guide 
in the night, or in thick weather; whilst at such times, no marks are visible from the outer - 
channel. But in the day, when strong winds sometimes blow between West and S. W., the 
passage outside of the Mansfield’s Shoat ought to be adopted. 

To proceed by the Inner Passage, after having approached the coast of Celebes, you ought 
to preserve the distance of 4 to 6 miles from it, until Bonthian Hill is brought to bear N. 
by W. 4 W.: being then past the Mansfield’s Shoal, edge out 4 or 5 Jeagues from the shore, 
before the hill is brought so far westerly as N. W. by N., or by the time the islands in Sa- 
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layer Straits are all bold in sight from the deck. Oras soon as Middle Island is seen boldly 
from the quarter deck, you should edve oft, until it bears E. by N., to avoid the Amboina 
Shoal, then steer to pass through, about mid-channel betwixt Middle and Suuth Islands. 


BONIT, or BUGGES BAY, begins on the East side of the South point of Celebes, which 
forins the straits of Salayer, and stretches about 3° to the northward, into the middle of that 
island. The navigation of this bay is dangerous and intricate, from the numerous shoals it 
contains ; and being little known, a ship intending to proceed into it in order to trade, must 
be guided by a goud look out, with boats sounding a-head ; there being moderate depths for 
anchorage among many of the shoals. The river and principal town of Boni, is situated 
near the bottom of the bay on the West side, in about lat. 3° S., off which, there is good an- 
chorage in 8 or 10 fathoms water.* 


2d. INSTRUCTIONS FOR SAILING THROUGH THE PITT’S PASSAGE: 
CONTIGUOUS ISLANDS, AND COASTS. 


CAMBYNA, is a large island inhabited and cultivated, with a high peak in the centre, 
declining from thence to each end, and is situated to the westward of the South entrance 
of Bouton Strait. The peak is in about lat. 5° 21’S., lon. 122° 1’ E. or 1° 33’ East from 
Middle Island in Salayer Straits by chronometers ; and the South end of the island, is in lat. 
5° 30'S. Off the S. E. end, there are 2 small isles, and about 2 miles from its 8. W. end, 
lie 3 more isles, very low, with breakers projecting 2 or 3 miles from them; these ought not 
to be approached, particularly in the night. 


SOUTH ISLAND, in lat. 5° 40’S., lon. 122°30' E., bearing nearly West from the 
South end of Bouton, distant about 12 miles, is of moderate height, formed of sections, or strata 
of rock ; and being on with the South part of Bouton in coming from the westward, it 1s not 
discerned until nearly approached. ‘There are some small isles adjoining ; 2 of them lie to 
the northward of South Island, fronting the South entrance of Bouton Strait, and are gene- 
rally called Middle and North Islands. 


HEGADIS, in about lat. 6° 13’ S., lon. 122° 40’ E., bearing nearly South from the South 
point of Bouton, is an island of middling height, situated on the South side of the channel ; 
and Greenwood Island lies to the eastward, nearer the southern Token Besseys. 


BOUTON SOUTH POINT, is in lat. 5° 42’S., lon. 122° 44’ E., or 2° 16’ East from 
Middle Island in Salayer Straits by chronometer. Captain Heywood, in 1803, and Captain 
Clarke, of the True Briton, in 1796, made it exactly in the same longitude by chronometers. 
This point, bears nearly East from Middle Island in Salayer Straits, distant 45 leagues ; and 
a course steered E. 4 S., will lead a ship in the fair track to the southward of Cambyna and 
South Island, at a moderate distance from both, if there is no oblique current. There are 
no soundings in this track, all the islands being steep to. 


BOUTON STRAIT, formed betwixt the West coast of that island, and the opposite 
Island Pangasani, is now seldom used; the passage round the East side of Bouton being 
considered safer, and generally more expeditious. ‘The passage through the strait, is how- 


_® This place has been at times, visited by 1 or 2 ships from Bengal, with opium and piece-goods, in expecta- 
tion of receiving gold dust, &c. in return for those articles ; but these ships were generally disappointed, in their 
prospects of a lucrative trade. 
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ever, safe, and was formerly much frequented by Europe ships; although it is only or 1 
mile wide in the narrowest part, the Cornwallis and some other ships that have gone. through 
it lately, found no less than 10 or 12 fathoms water. 

The South entrance, is formed betwixt North Island and the South end of Pangasani ; Wihsatine 
here, no soundings are obtained, and a reef extends a considerable way from North Island. 
The coast of Bouton is cultivated, and well inhabited ; supplies of poultry, fruits, and other 
refreshments, may be procured at the town of Bouton situated in lat. 5° 27’S., lon. 122° 48° ceo. site of 
E., a little inside of the South entrance of the strait, upon the shore of Bouton. The Lord touten. ” 
North, in August, 1782, moored in 9 fathoms sand, with the stream anchor to the north- 
ward in 17 fathoms, and had the flagstaff bearing S. 17° W., the watering place E. N. E. 3 
miles, and the wooding place on Patigasini N. N.W., off shore about 4a mile. Some 
Dutchmen generally reside here, but it is prudent to be prepared against any treachery, for 
the inhabitants of these islands ought not to be trusted. 

The tides are moderate, which will assist a ship in drifting through the strait in light 
winds, with boats a-head, to keep her in the fair track, which is generally about mid-strait, 
or rather nearest to the Bouton shore, in some places. Although in a few parts, the water 
is very deep, convenient anchorage may often be got, in moderate depths of ouze or mud ; 
and in some places, the bottom is sand and coral. <A shoal projects a little way from the 
N. W. end of Bouton, which must have a birth in passing ; and when clear of it, the chan- 
nel leading out of the North entrance of the strait, takes an easterly direction betwixt the 
North end of Bouton and the Island Weywongy. Approaching this entrance from the 
northward, it is not-perceived until near; and a remarkable rock, hollow below, with bushes 
on its summit, lies at the entrance, on the Bouton side, being connected with that shore at 
low water. The fishing stakes contiguous to the shore on either side of the strait, ought to 
be avoided, as they are placed in shoal water. The shores at the North part, rise on both 
sides, perpendicularly from the sea. | 

There is another channel to the westward of Pangasani, betwixt it and the coast of Ce- 
lebes; but having a number of small isles in it, with several shoals, it is thereby rendered 
intricate, and never attempted by large vessels. 


THE PASSAGE outside of BOUTON, is now in aude, use; and to proceed by it, tseructions 
you should approach the S. E. point of Bouton within a few miles, if the wind is westerly, sige outa 
and keep the coast aboard to the East point, to prevent being set over toward the southern * °°" 
Token Besseys Islands, by southerly currents and light airs, which frequently prevail in the 
offing. Captain Seton, in the Helen, was delayed by faint airs, and southerly currents, on 
the Bast side of Bouton, from the 23d of February to the 6th of March, 1795. Although he 
sounded often in different parts, within 1 and 2 miles of the shore, no ground was got with 
100 and 120 fathoms of line. Other navigators have found the eastern coast of Bouton, 
equally steep; yet it has been reported, that there is a shoal off the eastern shore of Bouton, 
in about lat. 5° 30’S., but it probably has no existence. 

The Island of Bouton is generally high, or of middling height, hilly at the South part, 
with numerous huts interspersed from the rocks near the sea, quite up to the summits of 
the hills. 


BOUTON EAST POINT, in lat. 5° 15'S., lon. 123° 15’ E., or 2°47’ East from Mid- cco. ste ot 
dle Island in Salayer Straits, by chronometer, is a long, low, level point, projecting into the Solis 
sea, having behind it up the country, a piece of remarkable table land. The coast between *™™ 
it and the South end of Bouton, forms a considerable concavity or bight, and a reef projects 
from the S. W. point of this bight, with foul ground stretching farther to the S. W. along the 
shore. To the northward of the East point, an extensive and deep bay, about 8 or 9 leagues 
wide, called Dwaal or Deval Bay by the Dutch, is formed betwixt it and the N. E. part of 
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the island. The North point of this bay, bears nearly N. by W. from Bouton East point, 
and a direct course may be steered from point to point, without hauling far into the bay. 


CALANSOESOE HARBOUR, or SON BAY, is situated at the northern extremity 
of the great bay to the westward of the North point, and the shoals that project from it. 
This is a kind of road or harbour, with soundings of 30 to 55 fathoms at the entrance, and 
to the westward near the shore. The Dutch ship Hope, bound to the Spice Islands, being 
late in the season, of 1791, took shelter in this place, where she lay during the S. E. mon- 
soon, and constructed a plan of it. From this plan, it appears, that care is required in en- 
tering between the shoals on the East side, and those fronting the isles that bound the wes- 
tern side of the road, which seems to be sheltered from the sea, by shoals projecting from 
the point on the East side. Kice, poultry, and other articles of retresliment, may be pro- 
cured at the village on the N. E. side of the bay. 

This bay was visited by Captain Tarbutt, in the Company's ship Apollo, on the 28th of 
March, 1813, where she anchored in 27 fathoms, with the South point of the bay bearing 
S. 4 E., North point of the Inner Bay S. E., South point of ditto S. W. by S., and made the 
lat. 4° 55’ S., lon. 123° 11" E. by chronometers. A guide was procured from the Rajah, who 
carried the launch and cutter to a fresh water river, as the well near the village was emptied 
by filling only 3 casks. 

This bay appeared unsafe, having overfalls from 80 to 30, 15, and 5 fathoms; and not 
more than 2 or 14 fathoms, upon soine banks of coral. | 

The land contiguous to the sea, is level from the eastern point of this bay, to a consi- 
derable distance northward, and may be coasted within a moderate distance to the N. E. 
end of Bouton, situated in lat, 4° 23’S., lon. 123°4’ E. A little inland from the N. E. 
point of Bouton, there is a small peaked hill like a sugar loaf. 


WEYWONGY, bounding the North side of the North entrance of Bouton Strait, is a 
high island of considerable size, the body of it situated in about lat. 4° 3'S. WAXWAY, 
fronting the coast of Celebes farther to the northward, is also a considerable island, high in 
the centre, with a declivity toward the sea. The centre of this island is in lat. 3° 34'S., 
lon. 123° 14° E, Close to the Celebes coast, from the entrance of Bouton Strait to a great 
way northward, there are soundings in many places, where a ship might anchor in case of 
necessity, but several shoals are interspersed along this part of the coast. 


TOKEN BESSEYS, or TOUCAMBASO, consisting of a large group of moderately 
elevated islands, extend nearly N.N.W. and S.S.E., and their western sides form the 
eastern boundary of the channel, on the outside of Bouton. The N. Westernmost of these 
islands, called Wangiwanyi, may be seen about 7 or 8 leagues from the deck, and appears 
to be the largest of them. I made the body of it in lat. 5° 153’S., lon. 123° 33’ E. by chro- 
nometers, corresponding with several other English navigators ;* and the nearest part of it, 
bears directly East from the East point of Bouton about 6 or 64 leagues distant, this being 
the breadth of the channel between them. These islands have been considered dangerous 
to approach all round, which is not the case, for the northernmost island may be approached 
within 2 or 3 miles on the North and West sides, there being no soundings at this distance, 
Nor any appearance of danger above a mile from the shore. It is inhabited, abounds with 
cocoanuts, and the rocks or shoal water, projects only about a mile off shore: the western- 
most island, appears also safe to approach on the West side; but there is a large shoal, dry 
in some places, near the S. Western island. The Orpheus frigate, grounded on the East 
side of the N. E. island, in May, 1796, not far off shore ; but it is only ina 8. E., S. W., or 


> The Dutch frigate, Maria Reygershergen, in 1805, made it in lat, 5917'S, bon, 123° a3 E. by chromemotera 
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southerly direction from these islands, that shoals are known to exist, for they are not so 
dangerous, as generally supposed. Most of them are inhabited, but they are destitute of 
anchorage, the islands and reefs being steep to. 

Between some of the Token Besseys Islands, there are channels, through which ships have 
been known to pass with safety in day light; but it seems not prudent to run for any of 
them, except in a case of necessity. The Supply Brig, Lieut. Ball, from Port Jackson, 
bound to Batavia, in June, 1790, passed about 2 leagues to the northward of St. Matthew’s 
Islands, and soon after saw the Token Besseys to the S.W.: when near the latter, she . 
steered W.S. W. betwixt the northern islands and others, and passed a sand bank at noon, 
having some bushes on its North end, and a spit stretching 3 or 4 miles to the southward, 
with high breakers on it. ‘The islands were cultivated, and a proa came off loaded with 
cocoanuts at 4 P. M.; soon after, a shoal was seen extending from W. N. W. as far as the 
eye could reach, ina S. Easterly direction, distant about 6 miles; she therefore hauled to 
the wind, and lay under the nearest island, (called Combado by the natives) during the night. 
At day light she made sail, steered W. N. W., and ran along the eastern side of the shoal, 
keeping about 4 miles off. It was found to be very extensive, bounded on the castern side 
by rugged rocks, and there are no breakers on it when the sea is smooth. ‘This shoal seems 
to front the S. W. part of the Token Besseys Islands, and the North end of it was rounded 
at 4 P.M. about 2 miles distance; from thence, the Supply steered for the South end of 
Bouton, which she passed early on the following morning.* 

Exclusive of the large group of Token Besseys, mentioned above, other detached islands 
which go by the same general name, extend to about lat. 6° 14’ S., with safe channels be- 
twixt several of them; but on account of some shoais adjacent, they are seldom approached 
close by ships. The southernmost of these islands, called Pinnunko by the natives, and in Geo. site of 
the Dutch charts Pirocka, is of considerable size, and moderately elevated, having a large ts" 
bay on the S. W. side; but its shores are steep, without anchorage. The South end of this 
island is situated in about lat. 6° 14’ S. and in lon. 124° 1’ E., by observations taken in 
the Boddam and ‘Taunton Castle, when passing to the southward: about 8 or 9 leagues to 
the eastward of it, they rounded another island, supposed Velthoens, making it in lat. 6° 10! 
S. lon. 124° 25’ E.; but this island seems to be situated more easterly, by the descriptions 
which follow. 


VELTHOEN’S ISLAND, the S. Easternmost of the Token Bessey’s Chain, is in lat. cco. site ot 
5° 58'S. lon. 124° 48’ E. or 3° 27’ West of Amboina, by Captain Heywood’s chronome- islands 
ters, who passed near the East side of it on the 26th of February, 1803, in H. M.S. De- 
‘Gaigneuse. He describes it to be low, covered with trees, about 5 miles in extent, without 
any appearance of danger on that side. Captain Gardner, in the Castlereagh, bound from 
Bombay to China, after steering along the North eoast of Flores, saw Veltheon’s Island at 
day break, on the Ist. of January, 1809. It appeared to extend from about lat. 6° 0! to 
6° 8. S., and he made the eastern part in lon. 124° 42’ E.t When it bore from W. by N. 
to W. by S, 4 S., 8 or 9 miles distant, the side fronting the sea had a white chalky aspect, 
which seen in contrast with the bushes or trees that cover this low island, might have been 
mistaken for breakers at a greater distance: at this time, distant land was seen to the west- 
ward, probably the Island Pirocka. On the North and East sides, Velthoen’s Island ap- 


* Captain Bristow,. commanding a southern whaler, paseed also to the westward among the Token Bessey’s 
Islands, having fallen to leeward when blowing strong. Captain William Greig, in the Minto, passed from the 
southward through the group of Token Besseys, leaving several of its low islands on both sides. — 

+ Fhe Addington, passed on the East side of Velthoen’s Island, on the 24th of December, 1796, and made the _ 
East end of it in lat. 6° 9 S., lon. 124° 40’ E., having come through the Ombay Passage, betwixt the East end 
ef onan and Wetter, in her route toward the Pitt’s Passage. Velthoen’s Island, is called sometimes Cocoa, 
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peared bold to approach, and free from danger; but a reef projects a great way from It to 
the S. Westward. After rounding this island, the Castlereagh, weathered the West end of 
Bouro so far as scarcely to sce it. : 

_ Captain Williams, in the Thames, on the Sth of January, 1797, made Velthoen’s Island 
in lat. 6° 8° S., lon. 125° 48’ E. by chronometer; and returning from China in the same 
year, on the 20th of August, he made it in lat. 6° 8’S., lon. 124° 30’ E. by chronometer 

The true longitude of this island, therefore, seems to be between 124° 42’ and 124° 48) E. 


ST. MATTHEW'S ISLANDS, in lat. 5° 18S. (the body) lon. 124° 16’ E., are @ in 
number, rather higher than Velthoen’s Island, and they extend in a N. W. and S.E. direc- 
tion about 4 or 5 leagues. ‘The southernmost is largest, separated from the other by a space 
about 4 miles, a reef of breakers uniting them, and stretching out about a league to sea- 
ward. They are about 15 or 16 leagues to the eastward of the northern Token Besseys 
betwixt which and St. Matthew's Islands, and also betwixt the latter and Veltheon’s i 
passage is thought to be safe, with the assistance of a good look out in the day time. 

The Apollo, on the 2d. of April, 1813, during a light breeze, and not having steerage way 
was drifted by the current toward the northern St. Matthew’s Island, and carried within a4 
mile of the reef that projects from its N. W. point, at the rate of 4 miles an hour; wen 
this point bore W. N. W. the current set to the S.E., and after passing through a strong 
eddy and a rippling, it changed and set again to the eastward. At noon, when St. Matthew's 
Islands S. E. point bore S. by W., and the N.W. point W.4S., observed lat. 5° 17/ S$ 
lon. 124° 16’ E’ by chronometer. Observations taken in the Dutch frigate Maria [eygers- 
cont AY ae Pee the East extreme of St. Matthew's Islands in lat. 5° 20! S., ton. 

., and their western extreme in lat. 5° 18’ S 94° 193! 
ee ee ae n lat. 5° 18’ S. lon. 124° 193’ E. by chronome- 
__ Ships bound to the westward, in the S.E. monsoon, should steer for the northernmost 
island of Token Besseys, and round it within 3 or 4 miles; for some ships by steering wide 
of these islands, have been unable to weather, or beat round the South end of Baie 
against the northerly currents which at times prevail, and were obliged to proceed through 
Bouton Strait. ° - 


WHEN BOUND through the Pitt’s Passage in the N. W. monsoon, after reaching the 
N.E. end of Bouton, steer northward to approach the island Weywongy, if N. W. winds 
blow strong, then stretch off for the South end of Xulla Bessey. This seems necessary in 
ships which sail indifferently, during the month of December, and in the early part of 
January, because N. N.W . or N. W. winds, and southerly currents, prevail at times. 
T he winds and currents, in the Pitt's Passage, are, however, frequently variable, by which 
a ship may proceed almost in any direction ; but in passing through, it is prudent to preserve 
the windward side of the channel, if northerly winds predominate. Do not lose time work- 
ing round the N. W. end of Bouro, if you happen to fall to leeward with northerly winds ; 
but in such case, pass alon the South coast of Bouro, and proceed round the East end of 
that island, into the Pitt's Passage. During the whole of the N. W. monsoon, ships from 
Amboina are enabled to proceed to the northward, by keeping close in with the East end of 
Bouro, where they get variable breezes and land squalls. Here, they seldom experience 
much current, and sometimes a drain in their favor; but close over to Manipa, and betwixt 
it and Ceram, the current frequently sets strong to S. Eastward in this season. 


XULLA BESSEY, the southernmost of the Xulla Islands, is of considerable height, 
may be seen 12 or 13 leagues, and has a level aspect when viewed far off. Its S. E. point 
is in about lat. 2° 28 S., and I made it in lon. 125° 58’ E. by chronometer, which is exactly 
the mean of 6 ships chronometers, nearly agreeing with each other. From thence, it extends 
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nearly 11 leagues about N. by W. $ W., the N. E. point being in lat. 1° 58’ S., the N. W. 

point nearly on the same parallel, and in lon. 125° 48’ E. This island is cultivated and 

well inhabited, abounding with wax and honey, and seems to be the only 1 of these islands, 

where a ship may procure refreshments; there is a village adjacent to the S. E. point, where 

the Dutch have a fort. The northern part of the island, is surrounded by a coral reef, at 

the distance of 2 or 3 miles, leaving a channel about 3 or 4 miles wide betwixt it and Xulla 
Mangola, with anchorage from 30 to 35 fathoms near the shore of the latter, which 1s bold Channel te 
to approach. This channel extends nearly East and West, .with currents running through it ward of it. 
about 3 and 4 miles an hour, which shift at times, and form a kind of tides. A ship coming 

from the eastward, and intending to pass through, should keep the Mangola Shore aboard, 

until near the small island situated to the westward of the passage, then she may haul to the 
southward. 


*‘ XULLA ISLANDS, are 4 in number, of considerable magnitude, of which Xulla Xes, 
Bessey has been described above; the other 3 form a chain, extending East and West about 

36 leagues, and are high bold islands, thinly inhabited.* It has been observed, in the 
directions for the Returning Passage from China on the West sides of the Philippine Islands, - 

at the article Molucca Passage, that there seems to be no safe passage betwixt the western- 
most island Xulla Talyabo, and the middle, 1 Xulla Mangola. 


GREYHOUNDS STRAITS, through which Captain Elphinstone passed in the fri- creyuonne's 
gate of this name, fronts the West end of the westernmost Xulla Island, extending from lat. Geo. tite. 
1° 40’ to 1° 56°S., lon. 124° 30’ E. The West end of Xulla Talyabo, stretches nearly 
North and South, having in lat. 1° 58’ S. a Haycock Island close to its S. W. point, from 
which Skelton’s Island bears North 13 miles, and lies close to the N.W. part of Xulla 
Talyabo, with several isles stretching from it near the Xulla shore to the N. E. and eastward 
along the North coast of the latter, fronted by a large and dangerous shoal in lat. 1° 34/ S. 

Middle Island, distant about 23 or 3 leagues West from Skelton’s Island, is low, swampy, 
covered with trees, surrounded by shoal water to the distance of # of a mile, and betwixt 
these is the eastern channel through Greyhound’s Straits. The western channel is formed 
to the westward of Middle Island, bounded to the West and S. Westward by Albion’s 
Island, distant about 3 or 3} leagues from the former, having other islands to the West and 
southward of it. : 

The Albion, Captain Skelton, passed through these straits to the northward, on the 22d 
of November, 1812, having previously experienced a strong current running to the westward 
between Timor and Ombay, in October and November ; she went through the Strait of 
Flores, then to the eastward of Token Besseys, and afterward through the eastern channel 
of Greyhound’s Straits, and found it a safe, and clear passage, leading to the Pacific Ocean. | 

In returning from the N. Eastward, she passed through the western channel in November, 
1813, and on the 20th anchored in 19 fathoms coarse sand, about 14 mile off the S. W. 
side of Middle Island, and cut a supply of firewood there. When Middle Island bore 
S. E. by E. 9 miles, and Albion's Island S.by W. 6 miles, she had 100 fathoms water ; 
from thence steering S. E. for the former island, the depth decreased regularly till she 
anchored near it in 19 fathoms. From hence, she steered S. E. by S. toward the Haycock, 
in soundings of 12 to 20 fathoms to the distance of 7 miles from Middle Island, then deep- 
ened to 50 fathoms in arun of 4 miles farther; at noon observed lat. 1° 58'S. the Hay- 
cock bearing East 5 miles, no bottom. In November, land and sea breezes were expe- 


* Xulla Mangola, the middle 1, is high in most places, particularly at the N. W. as land is high and 
rugged ; Xulla Talyabo, is also a high island part, hig 
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rienced here, with regular tides running North and South about 3, or 34 miles per hour: 
all the islands, except the Haycock, are mostly low and woody. 

The saine ship, passed to the southward through the eastern channel, with a strong breeze 
and pleasant weather, on the 4th of February, 1814; and she carried soundings of 20 to 35 
fathoms between Middle Island and Skelton’s Island, keeping about 2 miles from the latter, 
in the eastern side of the channel, deepening as she approached the Haycock. 

From the Haycock, Middle Island bears N.W. by N. distant 15 miles, and Albion’s 
Island bears from it W.N. W. 4 N. about 18 miles. The Haycock and Skelton’s Islands, 
which form the eastern limits of these straits, lie on the same meridian, in lon. 124° 36’ E. 
by the Albion’s journal. 


ceo. siteof = LISSAMATULA, the easternmost and sinallest of these islands, is separated from the 
Lissamatul:t. - o . ° 

East end of Xulla Mangola by a narrow gut; it is moderately high and level, having along 

its North and East sides, several white clitfs, which are conspicuous at a considerable dis- 

tance. The S. E. point of this island is in lat. 1° 46° S. lon. 126° 39’ E., or 1° 43! West 

from Amboina by chronometer ; and off this point lies an islet, which forms like a saddle in 


coming from the northward. 


Geo, site of = BOURO, ts all high lanc, and the semicircular mountain on the N. W. part resembling 
coat of a dome, may be seen 25 or 30 leagues off, in clear weather. The N. W. end of this island 
"is in lat. 3° 6’ S. lon. 125° 57’ E., or 5° 28’ E. from Middle Island in Salayer Straits, by 
our chronometers iv the Anna, corresponding with the mean of 7 other ships’ chronometers ; 

and it bears §. 2° W. from the 8. E. point of Xulla Bessey, distant about 13 leagues. 
The North coast of Bouro, is bold and safe to approach, there being no soundings except 
very near the shore at the N.W. part, where a spit is sazd to project a little way: the nor- 
thern extremity of the island is in lat. 3° 2’ S.; and the N. E. point, which forms the North 
side of the entrance of Cajeli Bay, is in lat. 3° 15’S., lon. 127° 5’ E., by mean of 6 

ships’ chronometers. 


Geo steof == GOMONA, in lat. 1° 56'S. lon. 127° 38’ E., or 37 miles West of Amboina flagstaff by 
~~" chronometer, bearing from the S. FE. point of Xulla Bessey E. 18° N. distant 35 leagues, 
is a small island of middling height, sloping from the centre toward each end, and situated 
near the South coast of Oby Major; which, together, bound the North side of the Pitt's 
oby Malor_ Passage in this part, as the coast of Ceram does to the southward. The coasts of Oby Major 
~ and Ceram, are mostly high, and safe to approach, but the S. E. end of the former is low 
land. All through the Pitt’s Passage, the land being generally high, may be scen on each 

side, when the weather is clear. 


Towit | HAVING entered the PITT'S PASSAGE, betwixt the South point of Xulla Bessey and 
rs Pae Bouro, steer LE. by N.$ N. to E.N. E., which will carry you directly through it, to the 
7 entrance of Pitt's Strait, if there is no lateral current ; observing, not to borrow toward the 
islands on the northern side, if the wind incline from that direction, with a southerly cur- 

rent prevailing. 
Remakere When the East end of Oby Major is approached, continue to steer to the eastward, if 
jouetove the route by Dampier’s Strait is to be chosen for entering into the Pacific Ocean; but some 
aldeagt ere? persons prefer the Gillolo Passage, for the following reasons: because the Gillolo Passage 
tite Oceans 1S Spacious, the islands on each side bold to approach, clear of hidden danger, with good 
room for working by night or by day, and the tides or currents in it are seldom strong: be- 
sides, ships which go out by this passage, run no risk of getting on the Buccleugh’s Shoal, 
or being embarrassed with the coast of New Guinea. ‘Other navigators prefer the passage 


through Dampier’s Strait, because they sometimes get variable and favorable breezes, to run 
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them speedily out clear of Point Pigot; whilst ships proceeding through the Gillolo Passage, 
are liable to be retarded in beating out against the northerly or N. E. winds, and a heavy 
swell that generally rolls in from the ocean. Besides, although the tides in Dampier’s Strait 
are very strong, and several dangers in it, steep to, there are anchorage in the narrow part ; 

and if ships round Point Pigot pretty close, they will run little risk of getting embarrassed 
with the coast of New Guinea. so 

The Gillolo Passage seems preferable very early in the season, but in January and Febru- 
ary, when the N.E. winds approach the equator, the route through Dampier’s Strait, 
should probably be followed by ships which sail indifferently. In March, a Gillolo Pas- 
Sage may be adopted, for the N.E. winds then begin to abate. 

The Cistlerensi left Bombay in November, 1808, went through Avis Strait, ‘ona 
the North coast of Flores, round the West end of Bouro, then through the Pitt's Passage 
and Dampier’s Strait, and was only 70 days from Bombay to China. From Dampier’s 
Strait, she carried strong westerly winds to the Pellew Islands, whilst other ships which 
went out by the Gillolo Passage about the same time, experienced light. baffling winds, and 
were nearly 5 weeks getting what the Castlereagh did in a few oayes which seems to show, 
that the latter passage is sometimes precarious. book 


3d. GILLOLO PASSAGE: ISLANDS AND HARBOURS ADJACENT, with 
| » ies SAILING DIRECTIONS... | ar 


GILLOLO PASSAGE, formed betwixt the islands Gnullolo and Waygeeooe, is sepa- Gener de 
rated into 2 branches, by the Island Geby stretching across nearly in. the centre. The chan- pone cGiliote 


nel between it and Gillolo, is. generally known by the name of Gillolo Passage. That to 
the eastward of Geby, betwixt it and Waygeeooe, is sometimes called. Bougainville’s Pas- 
sage, this circumnavigator having sailed through it in 1772; but the: Duke and Dutchess 
Privateers, had previously gone through it in 1710. Of late years, several English ships 
have passed between Geby and Waygeeooe; but the small islands, with some rocky islets 
above water, which are interspersed over this channel, make the western, or Gillolo Passage, 
referable. 

° The channels between the islands, leading from the Pitt’s Passage into the Gillolo Pas- 
sage, are all thought to be safe. That betwixt Pulo Gasses and Kekik being wide, is gene- 
rally preferred in the N. W. monsoon; for the other wide channel betwixt Pulo Pisang and 
the Boo Islands, is ¢hen too far to leeward, but it ney be adopted by ~ coming from “ 
northward during the S. E. monsoon. 


LOOKISONG, or LANDSCAPE ISLAND, named so by the Malays from its plea- ge Geo, site of 


sant aspect, extends nearly N.N. E. and 8.5. W. about 3 or 4 leagues, fronting the East 
end of Oby Major; and it is sometimes called Great Pulo Gasses. It is of moderate 
height, well wooded, stretching with a remarkable even slope to the low point that forms 
its northern extremity : the South end is in about lat. 1° 46'S., lon. 128° 10'N. The chan- 

nel betwixt this island and Oby Major, being more contracted than usually represented, 
and subject to calms or baffling winds from the adjoining high land, is not frequented, 
consequently little known. 


Lookieong. 


PULO GASSES, ‘distant about 2 or 3 jeapiies: to. the E.N. asteerd of oe Beoaates 
and nearly of the same height, is a flat table land about # of its extent, sloping down at eachy Palo Gases 


end, with a spit of rocks aoe from the S. E. end about a cable’s length. The South 
point is in lat. 1° 41° , lon. 128° 20’ E., or 5 miles East of Amboina by chronometers : 
"3H 
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the island has a sandy beach, but no soundings are got at 1 or 2 miles distance, and. 40 
fathoms was found at the South end, about a ship s length from the shore. The channel 

its adjoining betwixt this island and Lookisong, called by some persons, GASSES STRAIT, is safe, 
and may be adopted with a westerly wind ; but the channel to the eastward of Pulo Gasses 
being wider, is preferable with a working wind. A ship proceeding through Gasses Strait, 
will discern a small isle off the North end of Lookisong ; and the high land of Gillolo, with 
the group of islands stretching from its South point, will be perceived when she is at the 
North end of the strait. 


Gen, tite of KEKIK, in lat. 1° 33'S., on 128° 57}! E. bearing E. N. E.3 N. 64 leagues distance 
islands near from Pulo ‘Gasses, is a small high island. LAWN, in lat. 1° 34’S., distant about 2 
7 leagues eastward of Kekik, is also a high island, with an islet off each side of it, and ano- 


ther in the form of a button, betwixt it and Kekik. 


PULO PISANG, the highest of these small islands, forms in a ‘dole hill, like each 

Geo. siteor Other, and may be seen 11 or 12 leagues: it is situated in about lat. 1°23’ S.,. lon. 128° 

PuloPisang. 53! E., or 2° 25’ West from Point Pigot, measured by our chronometers, and Captain Hey- 
wood made it 37 miles East of Amboina by chronometer. 


ceteot BOO ISLANDS, in lat. 1° 12’S., lon. 129° 18’ E., distant about 9 or 10 leagues to 
tend. the E. N.E. of Pulo Pisang, consists of a group of small low islands, more than 10 or 12 
in number; and they bear West from the West end of Pulo Popa, distant 5 or 54 leagues, 
which is the width of a safe channel formed between them, leading to Dampier’s Strait, also 
into the Gillolo Passage. The islands are inhabited, and produce cocoanuts ; dried fish and 
_ a few goats may also be procured, according to Captain Forrest's description, who touched 
~ here in 1775; he anchored in 15 fathoms, close to a smal] sandy island, having upon it 
some cocoanut trees. | 
_ To enter into the Gillolo Passage by the chanadl mostly used, betwixt Pulo Gasses and 
Kekik, haul ¢lose round the South-end of Pulo Gasses, to prevent being carried past the 
channel by the current, which frequently sets to the eastward. After rounding Pulo Gasses, 
Directions =the highest of the group of islands that lie off the South end of Gillolo, will begin to appear 
the Gulete from the deck in the form of a saddle, the southernmost of which, in about lat. 19 14/S., 
"bear's nearly North from the North end of Lookisong, distant 7 or 8 leagues. The largest 
ef them is generally called Pulo Dammer, and the northernmost, called Pulo Rou, fronts 
the South point of Gillolo, at 4 or 5 miles distance. - | 
Weela -WEEDA ISLANDS, are very low, covered with wood, and ele a compact’ group 14 
toaue or 15 in number, the southernmost of them bearing North a little westerly from Kekik, and 
-« se in lat.0° 40'S. The centre ‘of the group bears E. by N. 4 N. from the South point of 
“ Gillolo, distant about 6 leagues, ‘and they seem safe to approach, Bice being n no read with 
100 fathonis line, within 2 mu of them on the East side. | | 


Gillofo South - ‘GILLOLO SOUTH. POINT, called COCOANUT POINT, is in ta 7 45'S. ; 
vem Janrd near it is rather low ard uneven, and the coast between it and Point Tabo, forming ‘ 
deep semicircular bay, is not seen in steering a direct course for the latter. 


pantao. ABO, or PATANY POINT, the eastern extremity of Gillolo faa a gradual hei 
ending in a-bluff to seaward ; and. when bearing N. W. by N., some white cliffs are seen 
near it. The land hereabout i is high, and over the point, stands a hill like a quoin, with its 
FeloMeer, thick end to the westward. PULO MOAR, is low, flat, and woody, stretching out from 
Point Tabo, and connected with it by rocks and breakers ; close to the East end of Pulo 
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Moar there is a small islet, in lat. 0°9'N., lon. 128° 58’ E. by chronometers, which forms Gee. site of 
¢ 


the western boundary of the passage between it and Geby. it 
SHANPEE ISLANDS, (called by some Weeda Islands) bearing nearly North from shanpe 
Point Tabo, consists of a group 3 or 4 in number, extending 3 or 4-leagues North and = 
South, the body of them in about lat. 0° 30’N. They are mostly level, of considerable size, 
with a small elevation between the central part and the northernmost island. 
,i. 


CATHERINE’S ISLANDS, in lat. 0°39’ N., lon. 129° 11 E. by chronometers, bearing oc. site or 


N.N.E. 4 E. from Pulo Moar distant 11 leagues, are 3 small low islands close together, tang.” 
forming the western boundary of the North entrance of the Gillolo Passage. They are dis- 

tant 6 or 64 leagues to the E. N. E. of the Shanpee Islands, and:-have no soundings within | 

a mile of them.* There isa Rocky Islet to the N. Westward of these islands, situated in Rotiy ines 
lat. 0° 45’ N., lon. 129° 8’ E. seen in January, 1808, by the Ardassier. ; 


THE EASTERN COAST of GILLOLO, is well inhabited in many places, with Eastern cos 
small villages fronting the sea adjacent to Point Tabo, and at other parts of the coast. oo 
tween the extensive peninsula that forms point Tabo, and the other peninsula that stretches 
N. Eastward, and forms the N. E. extremity of Gillolo, the Great Bay of Ossa is situated ; 
having in it several islands and shoals, with moderate depths and regular soundings, amongst, 
and inside of them. : 


OSSA VILLAGE, in Jat. 0° 45’ N., lon. 128° 22’ E. by chronometer, situated on the ,.. seo 
South side of the bay, abounds with nutmegs, and has a fine watering place ; here, ships may = Isasd 
procure water and refreshments, and plenty of timber for spars on Pulo Orr, an island: about ==. 
3 miles to the N.N. E. of the village. ‘The anchorage in the road is in 12 to 14 fathoms 

ood holding ground, betwixt the island and the village of Ossa. About 2 leagues nearly 
East from Pulo Orr, lies Pulo Otto, on either side of which, there is a channel from 2 to 3. 
miles wide, leading from the road to the eastward: the depths are from 20 to 30 fathoms be- 
twixt Pulo Otto and some shoals to the N. Westward, which bound the channel on that side ; 
and from 17 to 20 fathoms in the South channel, betwixt it and Pulo England. This is a 
considerable island, uninhabited, and separated from Gillolo by a narrow passage, ue 
good anchorage in it of 8 or 9 fathoms, and abounding with fish. ‘These islands have reefs 
projecting from them, and there are several other islands and shoals, 2 or 3 leagues North 
and N. Westward from Pulo Orr; 1 of them a sandy isle 8 or 9 feet above water, is about 
3 or 4 miles N. by W. from it. About 2 miles West from Ossa Village, lies Ayer Watchey 
River and Village, where fresh water may be got about a mile up the river. Golonasy 


Village, situated about 4 miles to the N. W. of the latter, was destroyed by the Dutch on 
the 25th of January, 1808. 


MABA VILLAGE, in about lat. 0° 53’ N., distant 6 leagues to the W. N. Westward stops vitiags 
of Ossa, is situated near the bottom of the bay, where there is a river navigable by boats, cow." 
and good fresh water. Maba Island, situated near the shore to the northward of the river, 
has a few houses on it, and anchorage about 14 or 2 miles to the eastward, in 10 to 12 fa- 
thoms water. Betwixt this place and Ossa, and from thence to Pulo Otto, the soundings 
extend along the coast pretty regular, to the distance of 5 or 6 miles off shore; but a good 


* Captain Pope, in the Minerva, got close to these islands at midnight, on the 29th of January, 1808, and 
named them Catherine's Islands. Captain Tate, in the Cumbrian, got also close to them in the night of the 26th 
of .\ugust, 1809, returning from China, and thought them a new discovery; but although they are not placed in 
modern charts, an island without a name affixed to it, is laid down in this situation in an old Dutch chart in my 
possession. 
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look out is requisite, to avoid the shoals contiguous to the coast, and others that lie inter- 
spersed in the ofhng. | 

A ship proceeding to any of these places, for water or refreshments, ought to keep a boat 
scunding a-head. Caphin William Greig, recently visited Ossa, and the adjacent parts, in 
the Minto, from Bengal, and constructed a plan of the South side of the bay, from whose 
statement this description is taken. | ; | 


Geo. siteor ~==GEBY, extending about 6 or 7 leagues in length, nearly N. W. and S. E., is narrow, re- 
“sty; sembling several islands when viewed from the westward at 7 leagues distance ; the northern 
part is rather low, but the South end is high, and terminates in a bluff point. The N. W. 
end of this island is in lat. 0° 4’ N., lon. 129° 19’ E., by mean of several ships chronometers, 
nearly agreeing, but the True Briton’s and Lieutenant M‘Cluer’s observations, place that 
end of the island exactly on the equator; it bears from Pulo Moar nearly E. by S. 3 S., 
distant 7 leagues, this being the narrowest part of the Gillolo Passage, about 6 or 6% 
leagues wide. 


Fow tetand, FOW, or FAUX ISLAND, in about lat. 0° 6’S., has a peaked hill on its South part, 
bow. and is separated from the western shore of Geby by a narrow channel, about 3 mile wide, 
which forms a safe harbour, with depths from 10 to 15 fathoms. There is a passage into 
it, on either side of Fow Island, by keeping close to this island; for a shoal lies nearly mid- 
way betwixt it and the Geby shore, in the West entrance, with good depths round it. And 
in the South entrance, there are 2 small! shoals, close to each other, with 7 fathoms water be- 
tween them, 7 or 8 fathoms inside, and from 20 to 10 fathoms betwixt them and the East 
side of Fow Island, which is the widest and best channel. 
Anchoring In the small bay to the eastward of these shoals, there is anchorage in 15 to 20 fathoms 
Vilimge. near the shore of Geby; Ketchepee, the principal village, being about 2 miles distant, on 
the East side of the island, with other villages near it to the southward, Soundings are not 
obtajned-until well in with the shore. - 
On the North-East side of Fow Island, a narrow gut fronting Geby Harbour, stretches 
Buon.  Into.the island close to the peaked hill, and forms an excellent port or bason; there being 4 
and 5 fathoms water in the narrow entrance, and from 10 to 16 fathoms inside. The fresh 
Refresh | Water rivulet, is upon the Geby shore, opposite to the North point of. Fow Island ; and the 
men rise and fall of tide, is 5 feet on the springs. The island abounds with turtle and fish of 
various kinds; the natives were hospitable to Lieutenant M‘Cluer, who touched here in 
1794, and procured 1000 nutmeg plants; they prefer white cloth to other articles, and speak 
teat, = the: Malay: and .Tidore languages. Monsieur Bougainville, in 1772, also stopped at this 
place for refreshments, and surveyed the port. The N. E. side of Geby is steep to, without 
anchorage ; and the Isles Jyoi aud Outah, about a league to the northward of the East point, 
are small and low. 


Gay, and 6 GAGY, in about lat. 0° 25'S. bearing nearly S. E. by E. from the S, E. end of Geby 6 
_ or 7 leagues, is an island of considerabie extent, and moderately elevated, formed of uneven 
hummocks; having some small islets to the southward of it called Doif, and a large group 
caljed Batangpally Islands, to the eastward, fronting the S. W. end of Waygeeooe. Between 
these and Gagy, tlicre is a passage, and the channel betwixt Gagy and Geby is very safe, 
having an islet in it near the South end of the latter. This channel is sometiines adopted 
by ships proceeding outward ; and it nay probably be chosen to advantage, by ships coming 
in toward the Pitt’s Passage during the S. E. monsoon, being more to windward than the 
channel betwixt the West end of Geby and Gillolo. 


Geet SYANG, in lat. 0° 29’ N., lon. 129° 55° E. by chronometer, bearing from the N. W. end 
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of Geby about E. N. E. 4 N. distant 13 leagues, is a low flat island about 4 miles in extent, 
having soundings from 10 to 20 fathoms sand and rocks, within 2 or 3 miles of its western 
side ; tarther in, there is 6 or 7 fathoms, with fresh water at a rocky point, near the N. Wes- 
tern extremity of the island. ; 

EYE ISLAND, in Jat. 0° 24’ N., lon. 129° 53! E., adjacent to the North end of Syang, rye. 
is small and low, covered with trees, with soundings near it. This is the outermost island, 
bounding the eastern side of the North entrance of the Gillolo Passage, and it bears E, 21° 
S. distant 15 leagues from Catherine’s Islands, which bound it to the westward. 


WYANG, distant about 4 leagues S. Eastward from Syang, is the northernmost of a Myre. + 
range of islands, stretching from it to the N. W. end of Waygeeooe ; of which, EEN 1s the telanas 
farthest to the N. E.; and RUIB the largest, lies farthest to the S. W. toward Gagy, having 
a rocky islet about a league to the westward. 

Some of these islands are of considererable height, 1 of them has a table land on it, and Channeise 
another of the westernmost of them, is formed of several hummocks. The channels among 
thein are considered safe, but rather contracted between some of the islands: if the wide 
channel betwixt Geby and Syang, is not adopted by ships passing to the eastward of the 


former island, they may proceed betwixt Syang and Wyang, which seems to be the widest of 
the other channels. ; 


HAVING ENTERED THE GILLOLO PASSAGE, by Gasse’s Strait, or by the pircctions 
channel on the East side of Pulo Gasses, steer in the first case about N. N. E., and in the orn. 
latter about N. by E., to pass through the channel between Puint Tabo and Geby. Care fine. 
must be taken in the night to give a birth to the Weeda Islands, but it is advisable to borrow 
ou the West side of the passage, when the winds are light, because the current sometimes 
sets to the N. E. or Eastward. 

If the wind hang at N.N.W., so as to occasion delay in working to the westward of 
Geby, pass to leeward, betwixt it and Gagy, then out into the ocean, through any of the 
channels contiguous to Syang. But the western channel contiguous to Gillolo, and between 
Catherine’s Islands and Syang, ought to be pursued if circumstances adinit, in order to 
weather the Yow] and Asia’s Islands This is rendered necessary, on account of northerly 
winds generally prevailing when clear of the Gillolo Passage, with a southerly swell, and a 
current of from 12 to 20 miles daily, setting to the S. Eastward. 

If any difficulty is experienced in passing to the westward of the Asia’s Islands, the chan- ,44 prom 
nel betwixt them and the Yow] Islands may be followed, it being about 64 leagues wide, thence ot 


> into the 
and very safe; or in case of necessity, pass to the southward of the latter islands, betwixt 


them and the North coast of Waygeeooe. - 

When clear of the Gillolo Passage, endeavour to get into lat. 1° 30’ N. to 2° N. as soon 
as possible, which is considered the best track for getting to the eastward: a constant S. E. 
or Southerly current may be expected while running to the eastward in these parallels, which 
requires attention to keep up the northing; but lat. 3° N. should not be exceeded, for farther 

to the northward, the limit of the N. E. monsoon will:be approached, where the N. W. or 
_ Northerly breezes, often veer to N. Eastward. | 

The S. E. current will probably change into an easterly 1, and set to the northward of 
Fast, as the latitude is increased : about the parallel of the Pellew Islands, it may be expected 
to cease ; and when the N_ E. monsoon begins to blow, steady, a westerly current will be ex- 
perienced. In the early part of the season, it may be prudent to pass to the eastward of 


the Pellew Islands, but in February and March, it will be sufficient to pass near them to the 
westward. 


Waygeeooe,; 
North coast. 


Pizpis Har- 
bour. 
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WAYGIOU or WAYGEEOOE, called OUARIDO by the inhabitants, is high 


uneven land, and the North coast is bolu to approach in most places; although sdme 
of the points, and small isles near the shere, lave reefs projccting trom them, and a rocky 
shoal stretches out a considerable way from the West end of ihe island. ‘There are 3 har- 
bours on this coast, where fresh water may be got, 2 of which are she!tered frum all winds, 
and seem to be pretty safe, by Captain Forrest's plans of thein, although little known to 
Europeans. , 


PIAPIS, the westernmost of these harbours, is situated about 3 leagues eastward from 


the N. W. point of Waygeeooe. Rocks ov which tie sea genera!ly breaks, project 4 mile 


; 1 Y 4 ] y T Mme ’ ’ 1 7 , n + $ \ | : 
: 4 > : o e a . , 
from the West point of the entrance, ina W. N.\Y. civection, which 2.e avoided by steering 


in about S. E., and keeping nearest to the West point, off waich, stands a Haycock Rock, 
about 15 feet high, with 10 fathoms mud, close to. Lo 
The entrance of tis harbour is a large + mile wide, having 30 and 90 fathoms water in 


it, decreasing toward the shores inside, where it separates into 2 branches. A ship may 
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haul round the Haycock Rock,.and anchor to the 8S. W. of it in 15 or 20 fathoms mud, 
and fresh water may be vot at a pool on the island inside, which has a hill on it. There 
are rocks betwixt this island and the western shore, witii a passage of 8 fathoms close to the 
island, and 5 fathoms close to the shore in a cove at the S. W. side, where a ship might be 
careened. At the bottom of the eastern branch of the harbour, there is good timber for 
masts, and a small brook of water, near 2 peaked hills; and there is a pool of fresh water on 
the small, but high Island Sipsipa, which forms the East point of the harbour’s entrance. 
Nearly mid-way betwixt this place and Offak Harbour, there is a small island called Shoe 
Island, from its appearance, situated near the shore of Waygeeooe. 


OFFAK HARBOUR, situated on the equator, in lou. 130° 50’ E., about 8 leagues 
eastward of Piapis Harbour, is surrounded by high Jand, and nct easily discerned from the 
offing. On the East side of the entrance, stands a Sugar Loaf Hill, about 500 feet high, 
and inland a conical peak, called the Buffalo’s Horn, which is in one with the Sugar Loaf 
bearing S.S.W. The entrance of the harbour, is a large } mile wide, with 20 and 30 fa- 
thoms water, and the course in about 8. by W., keeping some rocky islets, like haycocks, on 
the left hand, which lie near the East point of the entrance. The harbour inside, stretches 
a great way to the S. W. and eastward ; and 2 islands connected by a reef, front the entratice, 
the outermost of which, has a pool of fresh water on it, and a reef projects from its western 
extreme. On the South side of this island, and reef, there is from 12 to 6 fathoms mud, 
and 20 to 26 fathoms about mid-way betwixt it and the East point of the entrance. A little 
way round this point inside, there is a small sandy cove with 10 fathoms water in it, and a 
stream of fresh water running into the sea. 


RAWAK HARBOUR, distant from Offak Harbour about 4 leagues to the eastward, 18 
formed inside of Pulo Rawak, which is separated from the coast by a narrow passage, with 8 
and 9 fathoms water in it. The large entrance is from eastward, about 4 a mile wide, with 
depths of 17 fathoms, decreasing to 10 fathoms inside. Here, a ship may le sheltered from 
all winds, but those which blow between East and N. Eastward, and procure water from 2 
streams on the Waygeeooe shore opposite, which is inhabited. This harbour, like the others 
described above, is rather too confined for large ships, unless in a case of necessity ; but they 
seem convenient for vessels of middling size. 


PULO MANOUARAN, distant about 3 miles from the coast, and 5 miles to the N. W. 
of Pulo Rawak, is of moderate height, with a pool of fresh water on it, and an islet close to 
its N. W. point. There are soundings to the East and westward of Manouaran, and a safe 
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channel inside of it, with irregular depths from 10 to 20 fathoms. About 2 miles West from 
Pulo Rawak, there is a patch of 6 fathoms; and about 5 miles East of the same island, 
there is a point of land with a small isle near it on the East side called Boni by the natives, 
from which isle, a shoal projects 2 or 3 miles to the northward, having 4 fathoms on its 


extremity. 
o. site of 


BONI ROAD, in lat.0°03’S., lon. 131° 12’ E., distant 5 orS4 miles to the eastward Geo. alte « 
of Pulo Rawak, is formed by Boni Isle on the East side, and by a point of Waygeeove to eae 
the westward. There is a river here, which boats can go into, and fill their casks with fresh 
water at all times of tide. The French ships Recherche, and Esperance, in their voyage in 
search of La Perouse, remained at this anchorage from the 16th to the 28th of August, 1793, 
to renovate the health of their scorbutic crews. ‘They procured from the natives, turtles 
brought from the Yowl Islands, hogs, fowls, rice, sago, cocoa-nuts, oranges, sugar-cane, 


pumpkins, &c. Chinese vessels sometimes touch here, and at other harbours among the 


Molucca Islands. 
From this harbour, the coast trends to the S. E., then round to the South and S.S. W. coast to 


toward Point Pigot ; and about 3 or 4 leagues to the northward of that point, it is fronted Fo Fie 
by a reef extending out to a considerable distance, which is probably connected with the 


following shoal. 


BUCCLEUGH'S SHOAL, seems to have been discovered by the Company’s ship, uncctengh’s 
Duke of Buccleugh, on the 24th of August, 1797. At 14 P. M. saw coral rocks under the *™” 
bottom, apparently 5 or 6 fathoms under water, up helm immediately, as the water appeared 
shoaler on the weather bow. When the lead was got ready, the reef or shoal was 4 a cable’s 
length astern, had then 20 fathoms sand and gravel, the extremes of Waygeeove bearing 
from N. 52° W. to Point Pigot S. 60° W. and the small island just open with the point, the 
nearest part of Waygeeooe «distant 12 or 13 miles; at this time in lat.0° 17'S. from noon 
observation. : : : 

This shoal appeared of 2 or 3 miles extent, as the discoloured water over the rocks shewed 
from the mast-head ; and although squally weather prevented us from sending a boat to 
sound, have no doubt there is little water on some parts of it. 

H. M. ship Hesper, Capt. Campbell, got upon the Buccleugh’s Shoal, on the 28th of 
December, 1815, after passing out of Dampier’s Strait. At day light, when 4 or 5 miles 
to the East of Point Pigot, hauled up N. E., but perceiving breakers at a considerable dis- 
tance off the East end of the Island Waygeeooe, bore away to the eastward. At 9 A.M. 
hauled up again to N. E., at 10 observed the water discoloured, and saw rocks under the 
bottom, and by putting the helm up, cleared the shoalest part of a dangerous rocky bank, 
in passing over which had 7, 9, 6, 43, 5, and 14 fathoms, then no bottom, when the follow- 
ing bearings were immediately taken: the trees on the small island off Point Pigot W. 30°S., 
just visible with the eye elevated 16 feet above the sea, Point Pigot W.253°S., and the 
supposed easternmost point of Waygecooe W. 374° N. The shoal is about 11 or 12 miles 
distant from the nearest land, or East end of Waygeeooe, and although so far off, 1s probably 
connected by detached patches, with the breakers seen in the morning, and it may be the 
outermost of them. The rocks on the shoalest part of it, did not appear to be more than 8 
or 10 feet under water, when between the waves of the heavy swell then rolling over them, 


which on this part, seemed almost ready to break. | 
This shoal is rendered more dangerous, as ships generally haul up to the N. Eastward after 
passing out of Dampier’s Strait, to avoid the risk of being set close over on the coast of New 


Guinea, by the heavy swell and baffling northerly winds which sometimes prevail. 


YOWL, or AIOU ISLANDS, consist of a circular group of small low isles, about 20 Sal 
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in number, of various sizes, fortified by an extensive reef which projects around them to a 
considerable distance, generally 2 or 3 miles, and it is steep to. ‘he southernmost islands, 
extending nearly East and West about 5 leagues, are 5 in number’. and the largest called 
Aiou, or Baba, is about 3 miles long, having a considerable number of huts on its West end, 
and is the 4th island from the eastward. It is situated in about lat. 0° 25’ N., lon, 131° 0 
E., or 18 miles West from Point Pigot by chronometer ; and the channel betwixt the coast 
of Waygeeooe and the nedrest part of the reef, is about 8 leagues wide. The S. Westernmost 
island of the group, is detached a considerable distance from the others. The central and 
southernmost islands, are uneven, and a little higher than the N. Eastern ones, which are 
low and flat; several of them are inhabited, and they abound with excellent turtle. ‘The 
N. W. island is in lat. 0° 38’ N., lon. 131938’ E., the N. Easternmost in lat. 0° 36’ N., lon. 
131° 15' E., or 2°4° East from Catherine's Islands by chronometers ; and the northern ex- 
tremity of the reef that surrounds them, isin lat.0° 41’ N. Within 30 yards of the breakers, 
the Lord North’s boat, had no ground 60 fathoms. bes 3 


ASIA’S ISLANDS, were distinctly pointed out by the ship of this name, on the Ist of 


_ July,’ 1805, in her passage from China to Bombay. On the 12th of January, 1807, the 


Anna passed between them and the Yow! Islands; and the Cumbrian, Bellona, and Perse- 
verance,* have also passed through this channel at different times, which is 64 or 7 leagues 
broad, and clear of danger. When passing near the northernmost of the Yowl Islands, in 
the Anna, part of Waygeeooe was in sight, and the Asia’s Islands were just visible from the 
deck. They consist of 3 low, level islands, the S. Westernmost of which is smallest, situated 
in Jat. 190! N., and bears N. 3° E. from the N. Easternmost Yow! Island, distant 24 miles, 
or in lon. 131917’ E. by the Anna’s chronometers: but the Asia, made it 2 miles East of 
Point Pigot by chronometers, or in Jon. 131°20'E. ; 

The 2 southerninost islands lie near each other ; and the other detached from them about 
5 miles N. E. by N., has a reef above water projecting from its N. E. extreme, about | or 
2 miles to the eastward. ‘This island is in lat. 194’ N., lon. 131° 23’ E., or 5 miles East 
from Point Pigot by chronometers. 


4th. DAMPIER’S, AND PITT’S STRAITS, WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS: 
COASTS, ISLANDS, AND CONTIGUOUS DANGERS. 


WHEN SHIPS’ proceeding through the Pitt’s Passage, do not go out by the Gillolo 
Passage, they generally steer to the eastward for Dampier’s Strait, betwixt Pulo Popa and 
the Kanary Islands: this is the narrowest part of the Pitt's Passage, being about 8 or 9 
leagues wide. The channel betwixt the Boo Islands and Pulo Popa, and on the North side 
of the latter, is now frequently adopted by ships bound to, or from Dampier’s Strait, in either 
monsoon, being considered equally safe as that to the southward of Pulo Popa. : 


GROSVENOR’S BANK, having 4} fathoms water on it, or probably less, on which 
the Grosvenor anchored at 8 P. M. on the 31st of January, 1763, is the only known danger 
in the Pitt’s Passage, but its situation has not been correctly ascertained ; for the following 
bearings were taken in that ship, when upon it in the mghé; Pulo Popa from E. by N.4N.. 
to N. E.4E,, the body of the island E.N. E. 3 N., distant about 5 leagues, and the Boo 
Islands bearing from N. % W. to N. W. by W., distant from the nearest about 3 Jeagues. 

* This ship, yassed these islands on the 12th of January, 1807, the same day as the Anna; (but put in company) 
and gave them the name of Goldsmid’s Islands, thinking they were a new discovery, The Lord North, however, 
saw them on the 19th of July, 1782, or 3 days after discovering the island that generally beara her name. 
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Although she got on it in the mght, the rocks were seen under the bottom ; and after weigh- 
ing, with the boats sounding a-head, the water deepened fast from 43 to 10, 20, and 30 


fathoms, then no ground. 


KANARY ISLANDS, bounding the South side of the passage in this part, form an xanary 
extensive chain of flat, woody, uninhabited islands, stretching along the North -coast of aijwen 
Mysole about E. by N., having a narrow passage betwixt some of them, and other isles tarooars 
which lie close to that coast. Grand Kanary, in lat. 1°44’S., and about 5 or 6 leagues 
West from the meridian of the body of Pulo Popa, is of considerable size, and the largest of 
these islands. On the South side of it, about 4 miles from the East point, there is a pool 
of fresh water, with anchorage of 6 and 7 fathoms on the North side of the point, between 
it and the 2 nearest islands. Captain Forrest, who touched at this place, named it Round 
Harbour ; he found soundings near these islands, and channels betwixt some of them, with 
irregular depths from 9 to 25 fathoms. 

He also went to Efbe Harbour, in about lat. 2° 12’S., which is small, and formed by the 
Island Efbe, contiguous to the South coast of Mysole: here, he found the sinall village Efbe, 
and was well received by the inhabitants. 


MYSOLE, is a large island extending East and West about 14 leagues, and about 4 that sysoie. 
breadth ; the North side of it, fronting the Kanary Islands, is level land of moderate height ; 
and its coasts are lined mostly all round, by a range of small isles. The channel betwixt the 
East end of Mysole and the West point of New Guinea and Salawatty, is 8 or 9 leagues 
wide, with several small islands in it, and soundings in the southern part. 


PULO POPA, is about 5 or 6 leagues in length East and West, including the conti- Pele Fore. 
guous isles, which surround its S. W. and western parts ; and it is about 3 leagues in breadth. 
A semicircular hill, like a bee-hive, and another oblong hill, both situated near the N. W. 
end of the island, render it very conspicuous; for the eastern part, is formed of a consider- 
able extent of low, flatland. It is inhabited, and the S. E. point is in lat. 1° 12’S., lon. 129° 6... site. 
52’ E., or 1°26’ West from Point Pigot by chronometer, and the round hill is in lat. 199’ S. 
The group of sinall isles off the S. W. part of Pulo Popa, are sometimes called the Tatas ; Contievow 
and Calap, is a considerable island near its West end. Deception Island, situated to the 
N. E. of Calap, and adjoining to the N. W. part of Pulo Popa, appears like 4 separate 
islands in passing along the North side of it; having 4 different points, each resembling an 
island, until they are closely approached. Close to, and among these isles which surround 
the western part of Pulo Popa, there are soundings, but none at 2 or 3 miles distance. 
When Calap was opening between Deception Island and Pulo Popa, the True Briton in 
July, 1802, had from 30 to 17 and 15 fathoms water ; then 25 fathoms with the round hill 
on Pulo Popa bearing E. 4 S., and Deception Island from E. by S. to S. W. ? W., distance 
off shore about a mile. She hauled off about 14 mile, and for a considerable time, carried 
irregular soundings from 17 to 36 fathoms, shells and coral, then no ground 60 fathoms; 
when in 123 fathoms, there was a rippling, but that was the Jeast water she had. On open- 
ing the West end of Calap beyond Deception Island bearing S. W. by S., the Boo Islands 
appeared W. by S., distant 6 or 7 leagues; and when the West end of Pulo Popa was opened 
beyond Deception Island, a sandy bason was seen on the North side of the former, with 
shoal water, and a round bush upon a rock in the centre of the bason. 


CAPE MABO, in lat. 0° 56’ S., lon. 130° 25’ E., or 53 miles West of Point Pigot by , 
chronometer, bearing E.N.E.3N. from the S.E. end of Pulo Popa, distant about 13 Cape Mabe. 
leagues, 1s the western extremity of the Island Battanta, which separates Dampier’s and 
Pitt’s Straits from each other. Fisher's Island, is small, but high, and fronts the Cape, isa’ 
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bearing W.4N. from it about 2 miles distance ; these bound the West entrance of Dam- 
pier’s Strait on the South side, and a chain of low flat islands, bounds it to the N. West- 
ward. 

The land of Battanta, and also that of Salawatty on the South side of Pitt’s Strait, will 
be discerned in clear weather, after a ship has passed Pulo Popa on either side; both of 
these islands, being high bold land. | 


DAMPIER'S STRAIT, called GAMEN or GEMI by the Dutch, is formed by the 
island of Battanta on the South, and Waygeeooe on the North side, being about 23 leagues 
in length from Cape Mabo to Point Pigot; but that part of the strait which has some dan- 
gers in it, situated to the northward of Battanta, is only about 11 leagues in length, extend- 
ing from Augusta Shoal to Mansfield Island. Gamen, is the largest of several islands that 
border the strait, and appears as part of the South coast of Waygeeooe, being separated 
from it only by a narrow channel. 


KING WILLIAM’S ISLAND, situated to the southward of Gamen, and on the North 
side of the strait, is high, with a white patch on its eastern extremity ; it may be seen 12 
or 13 leagues, and when first discerned in coming from the eastward, 3 hills on it appear 
like separate islands. 

Contiguous to the East end of King William’s Island, Hump Island is situated, with a 
round rocky islet outside of it at a small distance; and several small isles lie near the shore 
of Waygeeooe. = —~ | 


AUGUSTA, AND PIGEON ISLANDS, are 2 small low islands, in lat. 0° 37’ S., 
situated at a considerable distance to the southward of the S.W. end of King William’s 
Island, and bound the North side of the proper passage: in landing on them, care is 
requisite, to prevent boats being injured by the sharp rocks during the ebb tide. To the 
northward, betwixt these islands and King William’s Island, there is said to be several 
shoals, with intricate channels among them; and although a ship in a clear day, might find 
a safe passage this way, by keeping a good look out at the mast-head for the shoals, it ought 
not to be attempted unless in a case of necessity. Neither ought the narrow passage betwixt 
Augusta and Pigeon Islands, to be attempted ; for although the Cornwallis and some other 
vessels, have gone through this way, there is considerable risk in doing so, it being narrow 


Pigeon Island, bears about E. by 8. from Augusta Island; and at low water, their shores 


_are separated about 4 a mile: each is surrounded by a coral bank, which does not stretch 


out far to the southeast, or northward of them; but a chain of coral patches appears to ex- 
tend 3 miles from them in a S8.Westerly direction, with others nearly 2 miles to the west- 
ward of them. On the South side of Pigeon Island, the coral bank, with only 3 or 4 feet 
water on it, projects about 4 a cable’s length, then the water deepens fast to 3, 5, and 10 
fathoms. From the East end of this island, a reef and sand, partly above water, stretches 
out + mile, deepening to 5 and 6 fathoms about 1 or 14 mile from the island. And farther 
to the eastward, about 3 to 5 miles from Pigeon Island, there is a bank of coral and sand 
about 3 miles in extent, with various depths on it from 8 to 14 0r 15 fathoms. This bank 
affords anchorage to ships stopping tide, or during the night, for there is thought to be no 
less than 6 or 7 fathoms water on tt, and these depths are generally found on the West part, 
near the reef that projects from Pigeon Island. 

The narrow channel betwixt Augusta and Pigeon Island, has 30 fathoms water in the 
middle of it, when in a direct line between them; and from 20 te 10 fathoms in the wes- 
tern part, about a mile from Augusta Island. The coral banks bounding it on each side, 
appear to have 24 or 3 fathoms water on them at low tide; consequentty, there is depth 
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sufficient for a small vessel. The sharp coral rock, ae the shores of these islands, render 
them inconvenient for wooding at, the landing being difficult, and the tide ebbs and flows, 


11 or 12 feet perpendicular. 


FOUL ISLAND, situated about 3 leagues to the E.S.Eastward of Pigeon Island, bee rou tuane. 
twixt the East end of King William’s Island and the North shore of Battanta, is level and 
small, nearest to the latter, and bounds the proper chanuel on the South side. This is the 
narrowest part of the strait, for Foul Island ought not to be approached under 3 miles, on 


account of the Vansittart’s Shoal. 


MANSFIELD ISLAND, bearing nearly East from Foul Island, about 24 or 3 leagues mansecia, 


distance, is a white sand bank, covered with a clump of tall trees, situated on the South side others. 
of the strait, upon the edge of the Vansittart’s Shoal. There is another island of similar 
appearance,. about a mile inside of Mansfield Island, with some others contiguous to the 


Battanta shore, scarcely discernible in passing. 


VANSITTART’S SHOAL, resembles nearly in shape a right-angled triangle, stretch- vanstars 
ing @ great way out from the North side of Battanta; Foul Island being situated near the *°™ 
angular point, distant 24 or 2 miles trom the N. W. extremity of the shoal; and 2 sand 
banks dry at low water, which lie on the western extremity, bear from Foul Island W. by 
S.45S., distant about 4 miles. The North side of this extensive shoal, takes an easterly 
direction from its N. Western angle, toward the East end of Battanta, having Mansfield 
e; and being steep to, all round, it ought not to be too closely 


Island on its northern ao 
approached. The True Briton’s boat, had from 40 fathoms near the western edge of the 
shoal, to 20 and 10 fathoms suddenly, then 4 feet upon it, with the 2 sand banks bearing 


fron §.E. 4S. to S.E.4E., distant 4 a mile, Foul Island E. by N. about 2 or 3 miles, . 
West extreme of Battanta W.S. W. $S., and the West end of Augusta Island N. W. by 
W. From hence, steering about E. by N. on the edge of the shoal in 14 to 4 fathoms, 
she had at the distance of a cable’s length on the same course 39 fathoms, 1 of the sand 
banks bearing S.4W., the other S. W. by W., Foul Island E. by N.3.N., West end of 
Battanta W.S. W. iS., the East end of Augusta and West end of Pigeon Islands in 1 
N. W.4W. With Mansfield and Foul Islands in 1, had suddenly from 37 to 4 fathoms, 
then 3 feet: with Foul Island bearing E. 35. distant 13 or 2 miles, and Augusta Island 
W.N. W., she had from 21 fathoms, suddenly to 3 and 2 feet on the edge of the shoal. 

About 3 or 34 leagues S. W. from Foul Island, and near the 5. Western extremity of the 
Vansittart’s Shoal, there is a bay formed on the Battanta shore, with a fresh water river, 
bearing nearly South from Pigeon Island. Here, wood and water may be got, but as 
some habitations adjoin, boats should be on their guard, for these islands are inhabited part- 
ly by Papuas from the coast of New Guinea, who are in a savage state. About a mile off 
the entrance of this river, there are soundings trom 20 to 30 fathoms, decreasing to 17/and 
18 fathoms on a bank farther out, about 2 or 24 miles North from it. = 

There is a small bay about 4 miles to the westward of the fresh water river, having some Fresh water 
islands in it covered with mangroves, where the landing is very difficult: soundings gene- : 
rally of deep water, extend along this N. Western side of Battanta, to the distance of about 
2 leagues from the shore. : 

Exclusive of Vansittart’s Shoal, and those projecting from Augusta and Pigeon Islands, 
there appear to be several detached coral patches in Dampier’s Strait, only 1 or 2 of which 
are known to be dangerous, and they have generally deep water contiguous to them. 


AUGUSTA SHOAL, bearing from Augusta Island W. by S. distant 2 leagues, is @ crac 
small patch of coral on which the Princess Augusta had 4 fathoms; but there seems to be*"" | 
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several shoa] spots near this situation, having too little water on tliem for large ships, con- 
sequently, ought to be avoided. The Buccleugh, struck on 1 of them on the 26th of 
August, 1797, whilst in stays; having perceived the water discoloured, the helm was put 
down, and the ship immediately struck, but came round, then fell into 17 fathoms water. 
At this time, Augusta Island boré E. by N-4.N., Pigeon Island E. by N., and the West 
point of Battanta about S. by W.24W. The Woodford got into danger, at a greater dis- 
tance westward of Augusta Island, on the Ist. of September, 1797 : she struck, and lost way 
for a few minutes, had 4-fathoms rocks by the lead; but as no discoloured water was seen 
a-head, she continued to stand S. W. with the wind at 8.S.E., and having run about 2 
cable’s length, struck again, and had 6 fathoms rocks in the chains. The helm being then 
put down, the ship came round, stood East under a press of sail for about 10 or 15 minutes, 
and seeing the appearance of shoal water on the lee bow, tacked to the S.W., and deepened 
gradually from 25 fathoms to 40 fathoms no ground. The attention of all on board having 
been directed to the safety of the ship, no bearings were taken until this time, Augusta Island 
then bore E. N. E. 3 N. distant about 6 leagues, Pigeon Island E. N. E. just in sight from 
the poop, body of King William’s Island N. E. by E., Fisher’s Island $.}W. 5 or 6 
leagues, Cape Mabo S.4E., and the chain of low islands from N.W. by N. to W. 2S. 
Although, unfortunately, the true situation of these rocky patches cannot be ascertained by 
this description taken from the.Woodford’s Journal, they probably bear about W. by S. or 
W. by 8.458. from Augusta Island, distant 5 or 6 leagues. These dangers are avoided by 
keeping within 3 leagues of the N.W. side of Battanta, until Augusta and Pigeon Islands 
bear well to the northward. 


»OTHER SHOAL PATCHES, project from Augusta Island to the S.Westward, the 
outermost of which is about 4 a cable’s length in extent, having 43 fathoms coral rock in the 
centre, deepening to 10 and 20 fathoms toward the edges. Foul Island bears from it E. 
by S.35S., the East part of Pigeon Island E.N. E. iN. and the body of Augusta Island 
N. by E. 4 E. distant 23 or 3 miles. | 

The soundings to the eastward of Pigeon Island, deepen fast from thence toward the 
N. W. edge of the Vansittart’s Shoal, and are very irregular, with deep holes in some parts. 
The Glatton anchored in 40 f&&thoms rocky bottom, with Foul Island bearing S. E. 4 or 5 
miles, Hump Island N.N.E., the West part of Battanta W. by S., and in tending with her 
head to the northward, no ground could be obtained with 140 fathoms of line. 

From the bank of anchorage eastward of Pigeon Island, the water also deepens fast to the 

North, toward the East end of King William’s Island, there being no ground 90 fathoms 
about a mile off it. | | } 
.. To the northward of King William’s Island, there are dangerous shoals, some of them 
sand banks even with the water’s edge; and 2 considerable villages on the Waygeeooe shore 
adjacent, are fronted by a coral shoal steep to, rendering the approach to them unsafe. 
These villages lie'to the N.N. Eastward of Hump Island, on the West side of the mouth 
of a large strait, full of islands, which separates Gamen from Waygeeooe. ‘The inhabitants 
of these villages sometimes come off in their canoes to ships passing, bringing with them 
coarse matts, bows and arrows, birds of paradise, with a few pumpkins, which they will ex- 
change for white cloth; but they seem very poor, possessing no articles of consequence. 


THE WAYGEEOOE SHORE, betwixt King William’s Island and Point Pigot, 
ought not to be too closely approached, for there appear to be some shoals nearit. ‘The 
Grosvenor, on the 9th of February, 1763, discerned shoal water, and the boat found 
9 feet rocks and sand upon it, with no soundings at 60 fathoms close to. After tacking, 
the body of the rocks were seen from the masthead bearing N.E. 4N., distant about 3 
miles, Waygeeooe from E. by N. 4 N. to W. 45S. about 3 leagues distant, a small island 
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off it E. by N., the South end of King William’s Island W. by S.4S., and the East end 
of Battanta S. by W. | 

If you intend to proceed through Dampier’s Strait, haul up near the Boo Islands, and 1! from 

pass on the North side of Pulo Popa if the wind incline at N. W., in order to lead round si 
Fisher's Island into the entrance of the strait, without losing time. If, however, night is 
approaching, it may be advisable to pass on the South side of Pulo Popa, and after round- 
ing its eastern extremity, haul up N. E. or N.E.-by N. for Dampier’s Strait; because, 
the current sets generally S. E. or southward, which makes the passage to the northward of toward pam 
Pulo Popa preferable, when circumstances are favorable; but care must be taken to givea’” 
birth to the chain of low islands situated to the N. W. and W.N. W. of Cape Maho, about 
8 leagues distant; for there may be dangers in their vicinity, exclusive of the shoal patches 
to the eastward, between them and Augusta Island. They are all avoided, by borrowing 
toward the western shore of Battanta, which is bold, and is the safe side of the channel to 
preserve. 
_ When Cape Mabo is brought to bear South, keep within 3 leagues of Battanta, and do 
not bring Pigeon Island to the eastward of E.N.E. or E.N.E. 4N., by which means 
Augusta Shoal, and the other patches bordering the North side of the channel, will be avoid- 
ed; for they seem to extend in a direction about W. by S. or W. by S. $58. from Augusta 
Island about 6 leagues, or nearly to the chain of low islands. z 

Having passed about 3 or 4 leagues to the N. E. of Fisher's Island, soundings will be got 
along the shore of Battanta, which extend across to the North side of the channel in some 
places, and to Augusta and Pigeon Islands ; but the soundings are generally irregular, from 
70 to 35 fathoms, except where they decrease near to, or on the edge of some of the shoal 
patches contiguous to the North side of the channel. As the bottom is generally foul, it is 
prudent to use a light anchor, if obliged to stop tide; because, several ships have been 
obliged to leave their anchors behind, on account of them hooking the rocks. 

When the West part of Battanta is approached, keep within 3 leagues of it in steering to 3 wort 
the N. Eastward, with Augusta Island bearing about N. E. by E.; or if Mansfield Island is 
discernible, and kept on with the South end of Foul Island, you will pass clear to the south- 
ward of the shoal patches which border the North side of the channel. Having brought 
Augusta Island to bear N. by E. about 4 or 5 miles distant, haul more to the northward, 
to give a birth to the western part, and N. W. angle of Vansittart’s Shoal, by passing at a 
convenient distance of 2 or 3 miles, on the South side of Pigeon Island. Betwixt this is- 
land and Vansittart’s Shoal, is the narrowest part of the strait, being 24 or 3 leagues wide ; 
and to avoid the edge of the shoal, which is steep to, Foul Island ought not to be ap- 
proached under 4 miles distance, when it bears between East and S.S.E. When this is- 
land is brought to bear S. by E or South, there are no more soundings: but in steering to 
the eastward, keep considerably to the northward of a direct line joining Foul Island and 
Mansfield Island, for that line passes over the North part of Vansittart’s Shoal. 


BANK OF SHOAL SOUNDINGS, from 6 or 7, to 12 or 14 fathoms, extending 4 
or 5 miles to the eastward of Pigeon Island, is very convenient for anchoring upon occa- 
sionally to stop tide, or during the night, the bottom consisting of sand and gravel in some 
places; and on its eastern extremity, where the water deepens, the ground becomes soft. 
To the 5. E. and southward of Pigeon Island, there are soundings of 12 to 15 fathoms coral 
rock, on some patches; the bottom in general throughout the strait, is rocky, atfording very 
bad anchorage, except in a few parts, it is a little soft, or consisting of sand mixed with 
shells and coral. , _ 

Having passed through the narrow part of the strait, by keeping nearer to Pigeon Island 
than to Foul Island, when the former bears W. by S., steer a direct course about E. by N. 
or E, by N. 3 N. for Point Pigot. Several small islands will be discerned near the shore te Pout 
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of Waygeeooe, and some inlets or bays, which ought not to be approached too close; for 
the shoal seen by the Grosvenor seems to lie at a considerable distance from that shore, and 
there may be others contiguous to the coast, not yet explored. Point Pigot ought to be 
passed pretty close, in going out of the strait, to prevent being driven close to the coast of 
New Guinea by the northerly swell, that generally prevails autside ; but care must be taken 


to give a birth to the Buccleugh’s Shoal. 


POINT PIGOT, the S. E. extremity of Waygeeooe, in lat. 0° 21'S., lon. 131° 18’ E. 
by our chronometers from Batavia, and 1 made it the same by lunar observations,* is mode- 
rately elevated, having 2 little islands covered with the trees, fronting it at a-small distance 
to the southward. The channel betwixt this point and the coast of New Guinea, is about 8 
leagues wide, and the 3 different routes, by Dampier’s, Pitt’s, and Revenge’s Straits, are 
here united into 1, leading out into the Pacific Ocean. Ships bound out, take their de- 
parture from Point Pigot, and when approaching these straits, they generally endeavour to 
fall in with this point. The variation off it in 1793, was 134° Easterly. 


THE TIDES, in Dampier’s Strait, which rise from 10 to 12 feet perpendicularly on the 
springs, run frequently strong, but are very irregular. Toward the western entrance of this 
strait, betwixt Pulo Popa and Cape Mabo, there is frequently a current setting to the south- 
ward during the N. W. monsoon, from September to April; but subject to deviations, from 
winds or other secondary causes. In the same place, there is generally a N. W. or Nor- 
therly current, during the Southerly or S. E. monsoon; although at times, there is little or 
no current, 

At the eastern entrance of the strait, betwixt Point Pigot and New Guinea, there appears 
to be a tide running about 12 hours each way; but the ebb that sets out to the eastward, is 
generally strongest in both monsoons, and has been experienced sometimes in the southerly 
monsoon, to run out 2 or 3 days together, only slacking a little when the flood ought to set 
to the westward. | 

Although these easterly tides or currents, are frequently found to set out betwixt Point 
Pigot and New Guinea, during the S. E. monsoon, this is not always the case; for strong 
N..W. currents, sometimes sweep along the North coast of Waygeeooe, whereby several 
ships, in March and April, have been drifted between that coast and the Yow! Islunds, 
when baffied by light airs of wind. Others, steering to fall in with Point Pigot, in July or 
August, have been carried to the northward of the Yowl Islands, and Asia’s [slands, by a 
strong N. W. current. 

In the narrow part of Dampier’s Strait, bounded by Foul Island and Vansittart’s Shoal 
to the S. Eastward, and by Augusta and Pigeon Islands to the N. W., the tides seem to be 
very irregular in both monsoons, and run with great velocity about the full and change of 
moon. During the strength of the N. W. monsoon, in December, January, and February, 
the tide tothe eastward generally prevails, in duration and velocity. In this season, the ebb 
sometimes runs to the E. N. Eastward 6 or 8 hours together, or even longer, from 4 to 5 
knots, when strongest in the springs: at other times, it only runs 4 or 5 hours in that direc- 
tion, from 1 to 3 knots during neap tides. The flood runs to the S. Westward, seldom 
above 3 or 4 hours; and in this season it is generally weak. 

In this part of the strait, during the strength of the southerly monsoon, from May to Sep- 
tember, the flood sets through to the westward, frequently 8 or 10 hours together. At 


* This longitude of Point Pigot is probably within 1 or 2 miles of the truth, as Captain Torin of the Coutts, 
Captain Seton of the Helen, and Mr. Stone of the Asia, all agree in making it in lon. 131° 18'E, by chrono- 
meters; Mr. Brown, made it in lon, 131°19'E. by chronometer from Canton, and Captain Williams made it 
in 1819 17'E. by the same means. ) 
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first, it runs about W.S. W., gradually increasing in strength, changing to S. W. or S. W. by 
S., when strongest; the greatest velocity being about 5 miles per hour, or rather more at 
times, on high spring tides; and about 4 miles during the neaps. After running strong to 
the S. W. for a few hours, it abates gradually in strength until it changes and sets to the 
eastward, trom 3 to 5 hours, but seldom strong. The ebb tide, setting through the narrow 
part of the strait betwixt E. N. E. and N.E., is seldom strong, or of long continuance, in. 
this season ; for it often runs only about 1 mile per hour, appearing as a slack between the 
returns of the strong S. Westerly tide: but at times, the tide to the eastward has been ex- 
perienced to run for an hour or two, at the rate of 4 knots, even in this season; and both 
tides, run strongest near the edges of the reefs. On the day of full moon, in July, we found 
the tide begin to set to the 8S. Westward at 7 P. M., which continued strong until midnight, 
the moon being then on the meridian ; after midnight, it gradually abated in strength, and at 


day-light there was no tide. 


PITT’S STRAIT, called SAGEWYN by the Dutch, is bounded on the North side, by "***™* 
the Island Battanta ; and on the South side, by the North coast of Salawatty, and the group 
of small islands stretching from thence to the adjacent coast of New Guinea. The West 
entrance bears about E. by N. 4 N. from the S. E. point of Pulo Popa, distant 18 or 19 
leagues; and the length of the strait, from the West point of Salawatty until clear of the 
reef off the East point of Battanta, is about 13 or 14 leagues: the greatest breadth is about 
7 or 8 miles, and the narrowest part only 4 or 5 miles from side to side. 

The shore of Salawatty is mostly steep to, and except in some places where rocks line the 
Battanta shore to the distance of nearly a 4 mile, it is also bold to approach. But the high 
land on each side, subject this strait to frequent calms, and the rapid tides in it being at- 
tended with strong eddies, ships are thereby rendered ungovernable, and sometimes they are 
drifted back and forward through the strait, or against its shores. The preference, is there- 
fore, now, justly given to Dampier's Strait, where in the narrowest part, there is anchorage; 
nor ought Pitt's Strait to be adopted unless in a case of the greatest necessity. Re edope. 

About 2 leagues to the eastward of Cape Mabo, there is said to be a reet near the sou- 
thern shore of Battanta. ‘The Ponsbourne got water in a small bay farther to the eastward, 
where she anchored in 45 fathoms dark sand, about 3 a mile off shore; the watering place Watering 
in the bay then bearing N. 8° W., West extreme of the bay W. 6° S. distant 3 a mile, East Patianta 
point of the bay E. 3° N. with the eastern extremity of the island shut in behind it, West 
end of Salawatty S. 35° E., and the westernmost of the isles outside of it S. 5° E. 

Inside of this strait, there is no anchorage on the Battanta side until near its eastern ex- 
tremity, except too close to the shore for large ships ; and a ledge of rocks projects out about 
a i mile in some places, with 16 or 20 fathoms close to, and the next cast upon it from 6 


to 8 feet. 


REGEWIN, or ROGEWYN ISLAND, ssituated near the southern shore in the Reeewm 
West entrance of the strait, is small, and sometimes called Passage Island. There is a 
bank of soundings to the eastward of it, with anchorage near the Salawatty shore, where 
several ships have remained during the night. The Warwick, at anchor in 30 fathoms upon Aseria 
this bank, had Rogewyn Island bearing W. 4S., about 6 or 7 miles, open with the point of ae 
Salawatty about a sail’s breadth, a considerable village to the eastward, and a fine fresh store and 
water river about 7 of a mile to the westward of the anchorage, with 3 small streams ad- 
joining. Betwixt it and the village, 25 fathoms water are found about 4 a mile from 
the shore. 3 

The Lord Holland anchored farther to the eastward, in 58 fathoms fine gravel and small 
shells, about 4 mile off shore, and 24 miles inside of the 3d point of Salawatty, counting 
from the East end of the strait: Jackson’s Island was then on with the eastern extreme of 
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Salawatty bearing E. 4° N., extreme of New Guinea E. 20° N., and Battanta from N. 3° 
E. to West. The Cutter, a little farther to the westward, got 40 fathoms decreasing 1 
gularly to 8 or 7 fathoms close to the rocky shore; and the officer found a stream of ne 
water, convenient for watering a ship. Farther to the eastward, the Salawatty stone. be- 
comes very steep; and Jackson’s Island is of considerable height, at some views resemblin 
a spoon, and is situated near the N. E. point of Salawatty, at the entrance of the strait, if 
coming from the eastward. On the 9th of July, 1813, the Volunteer anchored in 33 fa- 
thoms, to the Fast of Regewin Island, and carried a hawser to the trees to steady the 
ship, which was slipped at the turn of the tide, to prevent the ship from swinging on shtte 
The Volunteer, also anchored on the 7th of July, in 27 fathoms fine black pre with 
Jackson’s or Lipel Island bearing N. W. distant ¢ of a mile. Between the 4th and Sth 
points of Salawatty counting from Jackson's Island, there is a bay about 14 mile deep, with 
soundings of 32 fathoms within the line of the 2 heads which form it; and not less thai 30 
fathoms sandy bottom within 3 a mile of the bottom of the bay. Captain Waterman, of 
the Volunteer, while sounding this bay, saw several places like runs of fresh water on the 
shore, and although the tide was running 4 miles per hour outside, he perceived neither tide 
or eddies within the heads of the bay ; but the ship was carried close to the 5th point by the 
tide, and brought up about 20 feet clear of the rocks which project from that point ! 
There is a deep bay on the South side of Battanta, near the East end of the strait, with 
an island in its entrance ; and close to the East part of this island, stands a rock with some 
bushes on It, where a ship may anchor occasionally, with the rock bearing about North dis- 
tant 1 mile. There seems to be a considerable passage to the eastward of the island 
leading into the bay, which may probably form a good harbour, and there appears to be 4 
town at the bottom of it. The Glatton anchored near this place in 38 fathoms fine brown 
sand, the North end of Jackson's Island bearing E. by S. 4 S., eastern extreme of Salawatt 
E.S. E. Easterly, West point of Regewyn Island W.S. W., southernmost point of Battanta 
W. by 5S. 4 S., easternmost point of Battanta N. by E. 4 E., off the Battanta shore 2 miles 
Betwixt the East end of Battanta and the first point to the westward, there is a_ba filled 
with small islands; and a bank of soundings extends from thence about 34 ane the 
eastward, with overfalls and generally rocky bottom on it, the water deepening fast on its 
southern part, but the North side of it is dangerous. ° 


BATTANTA REEF, or ROCKY SHOAL, extending nearly 3 leagues East from the 
East end of Battanta, forms the northern side of the bank of soundings mentioned above 
and it is composed of patches of rocks having only 3 and 34 fathoms on some of them. 
The Pigot, when aground on 1 of these patches, had Jackson’s Island bearing S { W eas 
tern extreme of Battanta West a little southerly, and its western extreme on with Salawatty 
S. W. by W., northern extreme of New Guinea East northerly, off Battanta about 2 
leagues. The Glatton in 6 fathoms rocks, had Jackson’s Island bearing S. bv E. 3 E 
Battanta from W. 3 N. to S. W. ¢ W.,; standing from hence N. E. by E. 13 mile, deepened 
fast to 32 fathoms, Jackson’s Island then S. by E.4 E., Battanta from W z N. toS.W : W 
The Thames, after discerning the rocks under her bottom, hauled off. and anchored in 17 a 
thoms, but swung into 10 fathoms coral rock, the East point of Battanta bearing W. by N 
Pitt’s Strait S. W. by W., and Jackson’s Island S.6°E. The boats found the eaeiae 
very irregular, till they got, 6, 5,4, and 34 fathoms on the rocks about 1 mile West from 
the ship, with 6 and 8 fathoms around them. ‘The Buccleugh, in company with the Thames 
anchored the same day, on the 14th of February, 1797, in 15 fathoms coral and sand with 
Jackson's Island bearing S. 15° E., and the East point of Battanta W. 3 N.., off shore about 
: hor ; the boat oe only 3 fathoms coral rock, about 3? of a mile N. by W. from 

The bank of soundings, lining tne South side of Battanta Reef, extends about 3 leagues 
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nearly E. N. E. and W. 8S. W., or with Jackson’s Island bearing between S. E. and S. by W. 
Although ships may anchor occasionally on its southern part, in from 20 to 30 fathoms to 

stop tide, they ought not to borrow over toward the dangerous spots on its northern side, !fow te pa 
nor bring the East point of Battanta to bear so far to the westward as W. by N., until they 

lose soundings on the eastern extremity of the bank. The tides being strong, and 

the bottom generally foul, render the anchorage on this bank disagreeable; particularly in 

the northerly monsoon, when a swell rolls in over it from the N. Eastward. 

Pitt’s Strait ought only to be adopted in a case of particular necessity. ‘The Thames, in Pie's strait, 
company with the fleet, consisting of 6 ships, bound from Europe to China, passed through tnd dane 
Pitt’s Strait, on the 14th of February, 1797: they entered in the evening with a light west-~ 
erly breeze, followed by a calm in the night, and the tide having set almost in every direction 
during the night, some of the ships were drifted out, and into the strait again, before morn- 
ing. About sun-rise, the tide set rapidly to the eastward, with strong eddies, and at 8 A. M. 
it changed, and set with equal violence to the westward: some of the ships at this time, 
were near the Salawatty Shore, in the eastern entrance of the strait, and the swell and tide 
setting toward that shore, the Thames had great difficulty in clearing it, with 3 boats towing 
her head off shore, and a faint breeze from the eastward. The Walmer Castle, when close 
to the Thames, was taken by a strong eddy upon the bow, which set her directly on the 
Salawatty shore, where she had 3 fathoms on 1 side and 30 fathoms on the other. After: 
being driven along the steep bank some time, breaking the boughs of the trees with her yards, 
she got clear without damage, with the assistance of a light air that came off the land, and 
the boats of the fleet towing. 

Shortly after, the Canton and Taunton Castle, were drifted about in Pitt’s Strait on the 
23d and 24th of February, 1797, sometimes from 1 end to the other. The Canton was at 
1 time drifted within a cable’s length of the Battanta shore, in 40 fathoms water; at another 
time, within 2 cable’s lengths of the Salawatty shore, and had no ground 120 fathoms. 
After getting to the East end of the strait, they were drifted out of it again to the westward, 
then proceeded round the West end of Battanta, and passed through Dampier's Strait. 
Other ships, have at various times, been drifted about in Pitt’s Strait, by the strong eddies, 
were in danger of getting on the rocks, and after considerable delay, have proceeded through 
Dampier’s Strait. The Volunteer, entered Pitt’s Strait, bound to the westward, on the 7th 
of July, 1813, and after being obliged to anchor twice, in dangerous situations, close to the 
Salawatty shore, where she lay during a squally dark night, and was driven backward and 
forward by the tides when under sail in the day time, got clear out of the strait.on the 9th; 
and Capt. Waterman, of that ship observes, ‘‘ that nothing will ever induce him to go through 
Pitt’s Strait again.” It, however, sometimes may happen, that a ship entering Pitt’s Strait 
with a steady breeze, and the beginning of a favorable tide, will get speedily through ; but as 
these instances are rare, it should be avoided if possible. 

If obliged to pursue the route through Pitt’s Strait, keep as nearly as possible in mid- Srution to be 
channel, that the eddies may be less liable to drift you close to either shore: be not induced siting 
by any favorable shift of wind, to approach the shore, but continue to make short tacks in - 
the middle of the strait. When Jackson’s Island is seen, steer to pass to the northward of 
it, at not more than 4 or 5 miles distance, to avoid the reef off the East end of Battanta; 
which having cleared, haul to the northward near Point Pigot, because several ships after 
passing out of these straits, have been embarrassed with the coast of New Guinea. 


GALOWA STRAIT, formed betwixt the Island Salawatty and the coast of New Gui- oo 
nea, is generally called Revenge’s, or Watson’s Strait, because Commodore Watson, in the 
Revenge frigate, went through it in 1764. Lieut. M‘Cluer, went through it with the Pan- 
ther and Endeavour, when surveying the coast of New Guinea in 1790; but it is very con- 
tracted in some parts by numerous sinall saa and shoals, and being out of the direct route 
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of ships proceeding to, or from the Pitt's Passage, it is properly avoided by merchant ships. 
At the North part of it, a chain of islands stretches from Jackson's Island, (the nearest to the 
N. E. part of Salawatty) across to Cape Spencer, the opposite point of land on New Guinea. 
There are soundings of various depths through this strait, and amongst the islands in its nor- 
thern entrance, with anchorage in many places; but Jackson’s [sland has deep water very 
near it on the North side, and there is said to be some shoals to the southward, with anchor- 
age inside of it, near the Salawatty shore. 

Cape Spencer, called Foul Point by the Dutch, is moderately elevated; and reefs project 
to the N. Westward from it and the adjoining islands, to the distance of 14 or 2 miles. 


INSTRUCTIONS for SAILING from DAMPIER'S 
STRAIT toward CHINA: COASTS, ISLANDS, 
and DANGERS, adjacent to the PASSAGE. 


cauttoo re SHIPS proceeding out of Dammpier’s Strait into the Pacific Ocean, in December and 
qingont January, (when northerly winds are liable to blow in sudden squalls outside, with a heavy 
of Dampier’ - el] rolling in upon the coast of New Guinea) ought to be careful to keep well up toward 
Point Pigot, and pass within 2 or 3 miles of the small islands that front it; they ought then 
to haul well up to the N. Eastward if the wind permit, to avoid the coast of New Guinea; 
but care must be taken to keep the small island off Point Pigot, or that Point itself, to the 
westward of W. 30°S. until it or the point is sunk from the deck of a large ship, in order to 
‘ve a birth to the Buccleugh’s Shoal, described under the head “ Gillolo Passage.” 

On the 4th of January, 1806, the Mangles, in going out of the strait, passed Point Pigot 
at 5 leagues distance, then encountered severe squalls at N. Westward, with torrents of rain, 
and intervening calms. The sudden heavy gusts of wind, not permitting them to carry sail 
sufficient to keep the ship close to the wind, she was driven by the heavy swell on the beam, 
within a few miles of high breakers on the coast of New Guinea. 

Finding they could not clear the coast on either tack, and the ship drifting at the rate of 1 
mile per hour toward the breakers, the anchors were prepared to let go, although not in 
soundings. Fortunately at 5 P.M. on the 6th of January, a steady breeze came at W.N.W., 
with which a press of sail was carried, steering N. E. by N. during the night; notwithstand- 
ing, in the morning it was perceived, that they had weathered the Islands Middleburgh and 
Amsterdam, not more than 5 or 6 miles. 

The Lord North, was from the 12th to the 17th of December, 1781, from Point Pigot 
until she got clear of the coast of New Guinea; being baffled with northerly winds, much 
rain, and a heavy swell from N. N. Eastward. 


xortuean COAST OF NEW GUINEA, from Cape Spencer, stretches about E. N. E. toward 

of ew the Cape of Good Hope, forming a concavity, with some small bays; and several villages of 
the native Papuas, are interspersed along the shore. The North coast of New Guinea, 1s 
generally high, but in some places low land fronts the sea: a little way inland, a chain of 
mountains extends parallel to the coast, which is covered with trees, and elevated in some 
places, from 4000 to 5000 feet above the level of the sea. 


Lisseshol’ THRESHOLD POINT, about 6 leagues to the eastward of Cape Spencer, has a deep 


Point, and 


adjacent = hay on the East side of it, filled with reefs, which surround a small island, and there is low 


€ 
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land at the bottom of the bay ;* the coast betwixt these headlands, being lined by steep rocky 
shoals, ought not to be approached. 

From Threshold Bay eastward, there are soundings from 20 to 60 fathoms in many places, 
within 1 or 2 miles of the shore; but in some parts, reefs project to the distance of 2 or 


3 miles. 


BREBES POINT, or CAPE WILSON, in about lat. 0° 29’ S., and 5 leagues to the cape wis 
S. Westward of Middleburgh Island, has a small bay on the Kast side, with from 10 to 30 toacea. 
fathoms water in it, and recfs on cach side of the entrance. Betwixt the reef projecting “"” 
around Cape Wilson, and another reef about a league off shore, there appears to be 12 and 
13 fathoms water, with 30 or 40 fathoms close to the outer reefs. From hence, nearly to 


Middleburgh Island, the coast is steep, having trom 60 to 80 fathoms water near the shore. 


AMSTERDAM AND MIDDLEBURGII, are 2 low flat islands surrounded by a reef, Geo. site of 
bearing N. W. and S. E, from each other, distant about a mile. Amsterdam, the outer- Island, Mid. 
most, is in lat. 0° 194’ S., lon. 132° 15’ E, by chronometer from Point Pigot, bearing nearly tant 
West from the Cape of Good Hope, distant about 5 leagues, and from the coast abreast 
about 2 or 2} leagues. The reef projecting from this island is steep to, having 50 fathoms 
water near, and 4 or 5 feet upon itm some places. The Geelvink, found soundings of 8 
and 10 fathoms betwixt the shore and Middleburgh Island, with anchorage to the S.S. W. ; 
and to the eastward betwixt it and the Cape of Good Hope, soundings of 15 to 40 fathoms, 
sandy bottom, extend about 3 or 4 miles out from the coast, where a ship might anchor in a 


case of necessity. 


Geu. site of 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, in lat. 0°20’ S., lon. 132°31" E. or 1°13’ E. from Point Gce.e.%, 


Pivot by chronometer, is a low rugged point of whitish appearance ; and nearly East from it Hore a4 


4 or 5 leagues, lies Tuft Point, which is sometimes mistaken for the former. This is the 
northernmost part of the coast of New Guinea, and there are soundings near it; but farther 
to the eastward, it becomes steep to, in most places. In the bay, on the East side of Tuft 
Point, there are some shoals; and another shoal lies about 13 leagues to the eastward, in a 
bay to the westward of the Bee Hive Mount, which is situated near the sea, and resembles 


a bee-hive or hay-stack. 


GEELVINK’S BAY, about 34 ieagues to the eastward of the Bee Hive, has rocks on Geeivink’s 
each side of the entrance, with a small islet on the West side, environed by a reef. There a 
are 20 and 25 fathoms water in this bay, where the Geelvink anchored in 1705, and pro- 
cured wood and water, on the western shore, inside: it stretches a considerable way inland, 
where it becomes very narrow, and terminates at a fresh water river; the land on the East 
side of this bay, is low contiguous to the sea. 


FLAT POINT, in about lat. 0°46! S., lon. 134° 25° E., bearing from the Cape of Good ceo. site of 
Hope about E. 13°S., distant 39 leagues, forms the western extremity of the great bayon 
the North side of New Guinea, which extends inland about 60 leagues, nearly to the South 
coast; and with M‘Cluer’s Inlet, stretching from the West coast nearly to the western side 
of this great bay, the large island of New Guinea is almost cut into 3 islands. About 5 ‘rest Bay. 
miles inside of Flat Point, Dory Harbour is situated, having 2 islands in the offing, and a 
bank of coral rocks fronting the entrance, with the high mountains of Arfak inland to the 
westward. In the great bay, there are many islands and shoals, with soundings in general 


* The Dutch charts of the Geelvink’s voyage, place anchorage to the eastward of the shoals in this bay, oppo- 


site to a high point, where there is fresh water. 
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near its shores, which are intersected by other bays, in several places. The Geelvink cir- 
cumnavigated this spacious bay, and watered at its southern extremity. 


MYSORY, or SCHOUTEN’S ISLAND, bounding the entrance of the Great Bay on 
the East side, is high, about 20 leagues in extent W. N. W. and E.S. E., its northern extre- 
mity being in lat. 0° 37’ S., and its western part, is distant about 20 leagues, nearly East 
from Flat Point. Long Island lies between them, a little inside of the entrance of the bay ; 
and Traitor’s Islands, torm a large range, projecting from the S. E. point of Mysory, the 
innermost of which are surrounded by a reef. 

There isa FIVE FATHOM’S BANK, to the northward of Mysory, extending about 34 
miles upon the equator; with the Island Mysory just in sight from the deck bearing South, 
Capt. Eastwick had soundings of 5 fathoms the least water on this bank, and made its extent 
as stated above. 


JOBIE, is a high island of great extent East and West, with other islands contiguous ; 
these front Mysory and Traitor’s Islands, to the southward, and there is a wide channel be- 
tween them. 

Capt. Bristow, in a southern whaler, touched at Jobie a few years ago, where he lay about 
14 days, and put a streak of new copper on his ship; during which time, for mere trifles, he 
procured some poultry, plenty of yams, and all sorts of tropical fruits. Nevertheless, it is 
prudent for every ship which may have occasion to stop at any part of the circuitous coasts 
of New Guinea, to be constantly guarded against the perfidy of the natives, who are ina 
state of savage ignorance. | 

There is a passage betwixt the East end of Jobie, and Geelvink’s Point opposite on New 
Guinea, leading into the great bay, which is called the South Passage : a reef projects from 
Geelvink’s Point, but there are regular soundings and good anchorage inside of it, which ex- 
tend from thence, along the whole of the eastern side of this remarkable bay. 

About 24 leagues to the E.N.E. of Mysory, in lat.0° 21’S., lie 2 small isles, which 
Captain Carteret named STEPHEN’S ISLANDS, when he saw them in 1767. 


PROVIDENCE ISLANDS, 2 in number, situated to the N. Westward of Mysory, 
and fronting the North entrance of the great bay, have a channel about 4 or 5 leagues wide 
between them, through which Dampier passed twice. The S. Easternmost called Great 
Providence Island, is largest ; the other being a low sandy isle covered with trees, and sur- 
rounded by rocks. 

This, called Little Providence, or Danger Island, is situated in lat. 0°11’ S., lon. 135° 
12’ I.; a coral shoal projects from it to the southward about 4 a mile, and stretches to the 
N. W. in the fori of a half moon, to the distance of 3 or 34 leagues from the island. The 
Cornwallis got on the edge of this shoal with the island bearing S.S.E., distant 1} mile, 
and tacked when the rocks were seen along side, but there seemed to be about 8 fathoms 
water. The form and extent of the shoal, were clearly discerned from the mast-head, on 
the middle of which, the sea broke; and on its northern extremity, the water appeared like a 
confused strong rippling. The N. Western extremity of this shoal is in lat. 0° 1’ S., lon. 135° 
83 E.; and to avoid it, ships coming from the eastward, should keep in lat. 0° 10! to 0° 
20'N. 

These islands are rather out of the track of ships, proceeding to, or coming from China, 
by the eastern passage ; but the islands and dangers now to be described, lie near the common 
route, and are frequently seen. 


ST. DAVID’S, or FREEWILL ISLANDS, (the body) in lat. 0° 55’ N., lon. 134° 214° 


E. by mean of 9 ship's chronometers and lunars, nearly corresponding, form a close group, 
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4 in number, North, South, East, and West Islands, with an islet betwixt North and East 
Island. They were seen by the Warwick in 1761, by the Swallow in 1769, and recently by 
several ships. South Island is 3 or 4 miles in length, but it is very narrow in an East and 
West direction, and they all appear as 1 island in some views. They have a level appear- 
ance, are covered with tall cocoa-nut trees, may be seen about 5 leagues from the deck, and 
although small, are well inhabited. These people seem to subsist chiefly upon fish and cocoa- 
nuts, and will come off in their canoes, to ships that lay by, near the islands. The Manvgles, 
on the 8th of January, 1806, passed within 4 a mile of the reef, on the East side of them, 
and found it encircled the group, projecting about a mile from the North and South extremes, 
but not so far to the East and westward; on the East side of South Island, it projects only 
about a cable’s length, and has no soundings close to. The whole extent of this group 1s 
from lat. 0° 49’ N. to lat. 1°’ N., and from lon. 134° 17’ to 134° 30° E. 

Captain Tate, of the Cumbrian, made the body of the group in lat. 0°55° N., lon. 134° 
214’ E., corresponding with the mean of 9 ship's observations, and he made the easternmost 
island 3° 10’ E. from the N. E. Yow! Island by chronometer. 


HELEN’S SHOAL, in lat. 2°50’ N., lon. 131° 403’ E. or 223 miles East of Point Pigot Geo. site « 
by chronometers, the body or South part, as determined by Captain Seton of the Helen, on stoa. 
the 5th of April, 1794, is probably the same shoal that was seen by Captain Carteret, of 
H. M.S. Swallow, in 1767. From the Asia’s Islands, its southern extremity bears N. by E., 
distant 36 leagues. 

The Ganges, and Canada in company, at midnight on the 10th of September, 1802, got 
close to the West side of this shoal ; and must have inevitably got upon it, had not the moon 
shone bright at the time. In waring round, the Ganges was within twice her length of the 
breakers, and the Canada nearly tailed upon them. They stood off until day light, then 
tacked to the southward with the wind at W.S.W., but finding at 9 A. M. that they could 
not weather the S. W. extremity of the shoal, they bore away along the West side of it to 
the N. Eastward, and found it extend about 15 miles nearly N.E. and 8. W., and 1 or 2 
miles in breadth. It is broadest at the southern part, where it stretches about East and 
E.N. E. to a considerable distance, then turning more to the northward, forms a curve, 
with the concave side to the N. Westward, and appears to be steep to. The sea generally 
breaks high upon this dangerous shoal, which consists of rocks under and above water, none 
of them elevated more than 4 or 5 feet from the surface. About 4 miles from the northern 
extremity, there was a dry sand bank, with the appearance of a wreck upon it, when these 
ships passed ; and many pieces of drift wood on the shoal, resembled black rocks. This 
shoal, was also seen by Captain Hanson, of the Swedish Company's ship Wasa, on his pas- 
sage to China in 1804, who gave to me a description of it, and made it in lat. 2° 50’ N, 
lon. 131° 40’ E. by chronometers.* 


LORD NORTH’S ISLAND, is in lat. 3° 2?’ N., lon. 131° 20’ E., by mean of G Geo. site of 
ships lunar observations, but Captain Seton made it 13% miles West from Point Pigot by tan. 
chronometer, which would place it in lon. 131° 44 E.: until it was seen by the ship Lord 
North on the 14th of July, 1782, it seems not to have been known, but it was afterward 
seen by the Raymond, Asia, and Montrose, on the Ist. of January, 1789 ; by Captain Seton 
of the Helen in April, 1794, and it has since been seen by several other ships. It is small, 
low, and woody, about | or 14 mile in extent E.S. E. and W. N. W., and seems to have a 


* The Ganges and Canada, made the northern extremity of the shoal in lat. 3° 0'N. lon. 131° 28» E. by 
©q; the Dorsetshire, on the 5th of February, 1812, saw this shoa], and made it in lat. 2° 53’ N. lon, 131° 52! 
E. by lunar observation, the mean of these would give lon. 131° 403’ E. for the situation of the shoal ; agreeing 
with Captain Seton’s chronometers from Point Pigot. 


Gea, site of 
Meriere. 
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reef projecting from the East end, but is otherwise apparently safe to approach, and may be 
seen 4 or 4} leagues from the deck of a large ship: there is a remarkable tree on the centre 
of the island, which 1s first discernible, and makes like a sail. This small island 1s inhabit- 
ed, and they have canoes carrying 6 or 8 inen, which will sometimes come off to ships 
passing near. 

The Helen's chronometer made it bear W. 15° N. distant 13 leagues from the southern 
extremity of Helen’s Shoal, and it appears to bear about West from the North end of that 
shoal: this ship’s longitude of the island 131° 41’ E., is probably nearest the truth; the 
Dorsetshire, in 18192, made it in Jat. 3° 2’ N., lon. 131° 10! E. by lunar observations. 


MERIERE, or MARIERE, is in Jat. 4° 19} N. lon. 132° 28)’ E. by mean of 10 


ships observations and chronometers, which is probably near the truth, as the Asia’s chrono- 


- meters in 1805, made it also mn lon. 159° 28" E., measured trom Canton ; and 17 days after, 
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she made Point Pigot in Jon. 131° 18" E., or 70 miles West of Meriere by 2 chronometers 
agreeing with each other. It was discovered in 1710 by the Spaniards, 1s about 1} or @ 
miles in extent North and South, and 1 mile or ¢ of a mile in breadth; it is rather higher 
in the central and southern parts, than at the North end, where there are many cocoanut 
trees. It may be discerned about 4 or 44 leagues from the deck, seems to be clear of dan- 
ger, and has been frequently seen by English ships, on their route to, or from China by the 
eastern passage. ‘The iwhabitants seein to subsist chiefly on fish, and they sometimes come 
off to ships in their canoes, having nothing to barter except fishing lines. 


CURRENT ISLAND, or PULO ANNA, in lat. 4° 382’) N., lon. 132° 32’ EL by 
mean of 10 ships observations and chronometers, bearing from Meriere N. 52° W. distant 
103 leagues, appears to be only about $a mile in extent, covered with trees; and although 
very small, and low, it is well inhabited. It may be seen about 4 leagues from the deck, 
and a reef is said to project about a mile from its North and South extremities. This small 
isle, was seen by the Carnarvon, Warwick, and Princes Augusta, returning from China in 
1761; and it is now, frequently seen by British ships. 


ST. ANDREW ISLANDS, in lat. 5° 20’ N., lon. 132° 16’ E. by mean of 8 ships 
chronometers and observations, or 13 miles East of Current Island by the Asia’s chronome- 
ters, are 2 innumber, bearing from Current Island N. 16° E., distant 144 leagues ;* they are 
small, low, and level, covered with trees, and may be discerned about 4, or 43 leagues trom 
the deck. The southernmost, called Codocopuei, is much larger than the other, which is 
situated about 135 or 2 miles to the N. N. Eastward, and called Sonrol. They seem to be 
connected, and surrounded by a reef, which is said to project only to a small distance, and 


is steep to. 


PELLEW, PEELOO, or PALAOS, consisting of a chain of islands of various sizes, 
completely encircled by reefs, extend nearly N. N. E. and S.S.W. about 29 leagues. The 
islands are not more than 5 leagues wide in any part, but including the great reef that fronts 
the western side of the chain at the distance of 4 or 5 leagues, the extreme breadth in the 
eentral part is about 10 leagues, converging greatly toward each extremity. 


BAUBELTHOUAP, forming the N.E. part of the chain, is much larger than any of 


* These islands were discovered by the Spaniards in 1710; the Ponsborne saw them in 1769, and made their 
lat, 5° 22' N. Lieut. M‘Cluer, who resided some years on the Pellew Islands, states, that the inhabitants of 
St. Andrew Islands, go from thence in their canoes to the former islands. 

The St. Johannes Islands, placed formerly in lat. 6° 54’ N. about 9° or 21° to the westward of the Pellew 
Islands, appears to have no real existence. 
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the other islands, being about 8 leagues in length; and on its western side, there is a high 
hill, from the summit of which, Lieut. M‘Cluer saw both the extremities of the chain. 

Most of the other islands are rather low, but cultivated, and inhabited. CORROR, si- 
tuated close to the southward of Baubelthouap, is interspersed with many villages; here, 
Abba Thulle resided some years ago, whose authority was acknowledged by the inhabitants 
of the other islands. URUKTHAPEL, is the most considerable island to the southward, 
and ERAKONG lies close to the southward of it. Fronting the high bluff East point of 
Uruktbapel, there is a large opening in the reef, with anchorage and good soundings, in about 
lat. 7° 16’ N., having a small channel to the N. W. with 7 and 8 fathoms, through the mid- 
die of the reef inside, betwixt that island and Corror. When within the opening of the outer corror. 
reef, another branch of the channel stretches along the East side of Corror to the N. E. 
where there is good shelter inside of the reef; and this channel, leads round the East and 
North sides of Corror, to the western point of the island, with soundings in it from 10 to 25 
fathoms. 


ERAKONG HARBOUR, situated on the East side of the island of this name, is shel- Erakong 
tered by the outer reef, the entrance to it being in lat. 7° 13’ to 14’ N., through an opening 
of the reef to the southward of that mentioned above; and having soundings otf 7 to 10 fa- 
thoms at the entrance, deepening a little inside. 

There is another small channel of 8 and 9 fathoms, in lat. 7° 8’ N., leading from the 
5. E. close round the North side of the first small island to the southward of Erakong. A 
ship might probably, in a case of necessity, with a northerly wind, proceed into Corror, or 
Erakong Harbour, where she would be well supplied with retreshments by the hospitable in- 
habitants ; but the survey of these islands made in 1793 -—4, is not sufficiently explicit to 
afford proper directions for sailing into the harbours, and it would be imprudent to approach 
them with a S. E. or easterly wind, when the reefs become a lee shore. There is 1 or 2 
channels through the great reef on the West side of the islands, navigable for small vessels ; 
but large ships ought not to approach them on this side. 


PILLILEW, situated about 3 leagues to the S.W. of Erakong, is a fertile and well pitiew: 
cultivated island, about 24 leagues in length, having a range of small isles stretching to the 
North, and to the N. E. betwixt it and Erakong. 

The great reef is dry in many places at low water, and begins at the 8S. W. point of Pilli- 
lew, extending nearly North about 12 leagues, and then converges to the N. E., toward the 
northern extremity of the islands. On the eastern side of the chain, the reef seldom projects 
above 4 or 5 miles from the shore. 


ANGOUR, the S.Westernmost Island, is low, about 3 or 4 miles in length N. E. and Angonr, or 
S.W., having apparently a safe channel about 4 miles wide, betwixt it and the South point" 
of Pillilew; but these islands are steep to, without soundings. Lieut. M‘Cluer, places a 
rocky bank of 10 fathoms, about 14 mile West from the 8. W. point of Angour. The 
Mangles passed within 3 miles of it in 1806, and observed a reef projecting about $ a mile: 
from the low sandy point. In the same year, the Anna returning from China, made a tack 
or two with a westerly wind to weather the point; and in passing it at the distance of 1 
mile, no reef could be perceived, although the surf was beating high against the shore. 

When a ship is 3 or 4 miles off the West side of Angour, with an easterly wind, a N. by E, 7 sait from 
course will carry her clear off the western verge of the great reef, if there be no lateral cur- northward. 
rent. Amongst the islands, there are regular tides setting East and West, except when ’ 
strong winds counteract them, and produce a current; the rise of the tide is from 6 to 8 
feet at full and change of the moon. | 
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The S.W. end of Angour, or southern limit of the Pellew Islands, is in lat. 6° 534 N., 
Jon. 134° 21’ E. by mean of 11 ships observations and chronometers. 

The East point of the large Island Baubelthouap, forming the eastern limit of the chain, 
is in lat. 7°41’ N., lon. 134° 55’ E. The northern limit, consists of a group of 4 small low 
isles, about 6 leagues distant from the North end of Baybelthouap; and KYANGLE, the 
northernmost and largest of these isles, is in lat. 8° 84’ N., lon. 134° 50’ E. by lunar observa- 
tions, corresponding with its relative position from the S. W. extremity of the chain, as 
shewn by Lieut. M‘Cleur’s Survey. 

The N. Westernmost danger, is a large reef partly dry, in lat. 8° 18’ N., distant about 4 
leagues to the N. W. of Kyangle. The Kyangle Group is surrounded by a reef, betwixt 
which and Kossall, which is a large dry reef to the southward, there is a channel about 2 
miles wide, with irregular soundings of 40 to 10 fathoms, over the coral bank. Betwixt the 
South end of Kossoll Reef, and that projecting from the North end of Baubelthouap, there 
is another channel in lat. 7° 56’ N., with irregular soundings on the coral bank, from 10 to 
30 fathoms ; and a patch of high breakers on the western edge of the bank, about 2 leagues 
to the westward of Kossoll. It would not, however, be prudent to proceed through any of 
these channels in a large ship, until they are better examined. 


MATELOTAS, are the westernmost of the extensive chain of islands called Carolina’s, 
which stretch nearly East through the middle of the Pacific Ocean, chiefly betwixt the pa- 
rallels of lat. 7° to 10° N. These islands bear from the northern extremity of the Pellew 
Chain E. 4° N., distant about 58 leagues, and are sometimes seen by ships which keep far 
to the eastward on their passage to China. 

They are small, low, covered with trees, and the inhabitants come off in their canoes at 
times, to ships passing near, bringing with them cocoanuts, smoked fish, and pieces of cloth 
of their own manufacture. ‘The southernmost island, seems safe to approach on the South 
side: but dangerous shoals stretch from it in a northerly and N. W. direction around the 
other islands, also betwixt it and the 2 northern islands, which are connected and surrounded 
by reefs. With the wind at S. Eastward, Captain Moring, in the Duckingfield-Hall, got 
close to the East side of these Islands, in the night of the 22d of January, 1798, and had 
soundings from 20 to 35 fathoms coral rock. She made 1 or 2 tacks before day-light, 
mostly in soundings of 20 to 30 fathoms, but could not clear the islands, because the tide 
or current set strong to the westward. At 7 A.M. it turned, and set to the eastward with 
strong ripplings ; shortly after, when the southern island bore S. 10° W., and the 2 northern 
islands bore N. 10° E., and W. by S. 3 S., the depth decreased suddenly to 11, next cast to 
5 fathoms. She then tacked to the N. N. E. and immediately deepened ; afterward, passed 
over 2 small patches of 5 fathoms, and rounded the southernmost island at 4 past 1] A. M. 
At noon, observed lat. 8° 153’ N., lon. 137° 44’ E. by chronometer, the southernmost island 
bearing North, distant about 4 miles, the other islands N. N. W. and N. 31° W. 

The 2 northern islands bear N. E. 2 E. and S. W. 3 W. of each other, and are very dan- 
gerous to approach in the night; for a coral reef projects about 2 leagues to the northward 
of the N. E. island, with high breakers on it in some places. The Washington, American 
ship, passed on the East side of this reef and the islands, on the 23d of November, 1804, 
with a strong westerly wind. 

The Althea, bound from China to Bengal, passed also to the eastward of these islands on 
the 20th of July, 1806, having been carried thus far to the eastward by S. W. winds and 
and easterly currents : but if the wind permit, it is best to pass to the westward of them. 

By mean of the observations of these ships, and their chronometers, the southernmost is- 
land is in lat. 8° 21/ N., lon. 137° 443’ E., and the N. Easternmost island in lat. 8° 344’ N., 
lon. 187° 443’ E. Admiral Rainier, in H. M.S. Suffolk, passed near these islands on the 
15th of December, 1796, and made the southernmost island in Jat. 8° 17’ N., lon. 137° 34 E. 
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and the N. Easternmost island in lat. 8°35’ N., lon. 137°40’ E.,..by many lunar observa- 
tions corresponding within 1 mile of 2 chronometers. os 
if 

YAP, or UNAWB, bearing from the Matelotas Islands N. 19° E. distant 21 leagues, is y,,, 
the westernmost large island of the Carolina Archipelago. Several ships have fallen in with 
it, when proceeding by the eastern passage to China, although it is situated to the eastward 
of the common track. : 

The south end of this island is very low, rising gradually into hiils to the northward, and 
in many parts, it is luxuriant, abounding with cocoanut trees, but not covered with wood. 
When first seen, the hills give it the appearance of 2 or 3 islands; and on a near approach, 
it seems to consist of a group of islands contiguous to each other, the whole encompassed 
by a chain of black rocks. The reef lining the South and western parts, is very dangerous 
to approach in the night, for it extends in a W.S. W. direction froin the 5. W. end of the 
island about 2 leagues distance, is steep to, and very narrow toward its extremity, with some 
of the tops of the black rocks upon it, just appearing above water. 

The Exeter, with the Hawke, and Henry Dundas in company, ou the 15th of December, 

1793, saw a fire a-head at 5 A. M. and instantly tacked to the southward. Shortly after, 
at day-light, the Island Yap bore from North to N. E. distant 4 or 5 miles, and breakers 
on the reef N. W. by N. about 3 or 4 miles. The wind being westerly, with squalls and 
rain, they were employed during this and the following day, working round to the westward 
of the island, which they cleared on the 16th at noon. The Swallow Packet, passed near 
this island on the 18th of March, 1801, and the people which came off in canoes, trequently 
pronounced the word yap. The Halcyon, and Venus, American vessels, bound to Kams- 
chatka, and to the N. W. coast of America, saw the Island Yap bearing North at 4 A. M. 
on the 16th of May, 1792. At day-light, they steered along the S. W. side ot the island 
within a + and 3 mile of the reef, then hove to, for many canoes that were coming off; some 
of which had 15 or 16 men in them, and were exactly similar to the Flying Proa of the 
Marian Islands. The chief articles brought off by these people, were cocoanuts, hooks, 
and fishing-lines, some flying fish, tarro, pieces of mat-cloth, and spears. They were in 
every respect like the natives of the Pellew Islands, stout and regularly formed, and seemed 
to understand the Pellew Vocabulary. 

The island has a pleasing aspect, being interspersed with many houses, well constructed, in 
the same manner as those of the Pellew Islands ; and there seems to be a large village to the 
S. Eastward of the reef. By mean of the observations of 6 ships by © p and chronometer, 
the South end of the island 1s in lat. 9° 302’ N., lon. 138° 8’ E., their longitude Corresponding ceo. site. 
within 2 miles of each other; and its northern extremity is in lat. 9° 40’ N. 

By these observations, the body of the island seems to be in lat. 9° 354’N., lon. 138° 8/ 

East, extending nearly North and South about 34 leagues. Some observations of © ) 
taken in the Hawke, made it 64 leagues more to the westward; but those of that correct 
navigator, Captain Lestock Wilson of the Exeter, exactly corresponding with others taken in 
the Swallow, are probably nearest the truth. 

The islands seen by Captain John Hunter, on the 17th of July, 1791, returning from Port taands seen 
Jackson, in the Waezamheydt, were probably no other than Yap, which he places from lat. Hunter. 
9° 31’ to 9° 37’ N., lon. 137° 32’ E.; but as he passed them at the distance of 7 leagues to 
the eastward, his longitude may be liable to error ; particularly as it is uncertain, whether or Be ielpaese 
not he got any observations at the time. About 7 leagues N. by E. a little easterly from tthe nort 
the islands, the Waezamheydt passed over a narrow coral spit extending nearly North and 
South, on which she had 16 fathoms water, and saw the rocks under the bottom, at that 
time being in lat. 9° 573' N. 


MARIAN, or MARIANES ISLANDS, called also Ladrone Islands, are situated tO Marisw 
| 3 L slaniis. 
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the nortliward of the Carolina Archipelago, and belong to the Spaniards; they extend ina 
N.N.E. direction forming a chain, nearly from lat. 13° to 21°N., having good channels 

dum. between sone of them. GUAHAN, or GUAM, the southernmost and largest of these 
islands, is about 12 leagues in length N. E. and 8. W. having the Port of Apra on the West 
side, formed betwixt a peninsula and a large reef that fronts it to the northward. Umatac 
Bay, at the S. W. part of the island, also attords shelter with the wind between N. andS. E., 
the anchorage being in 10 to 15 fathoms sand, off the mouth of the harbour, with the fort 
bearing about N. E. by E., distant 4 or $a mile. This bay was surveyed by Admiral Ma- 

Vantec Bay. leSpina, who made the fort in lat. 13° 214’ N., lon. 144° 19?’ E. of Greenwich, by astrono- 
mical observations. ‘The town is of considerable size, and the Galleons touch here for re- 
freshments, on their passage from Acapulco toward Manilla. This island is moderately 
elevated, lined by reefs to the southward, with the shoal of Antury about 3 or 4 leagues off 
its North end. 


Ge.siteot SAYPAN and TENIAN, situated near each other, betwixt lat. 15° and 15$°N., the 

Toh," latter being in lat. 15° 0’ N., lon. 145° 47’ E., are of middling height; and there is a peak on 
Saypan, which is the northernmost of these 2 islands. They have anchorage on their West 
sides ; that of ‘Tenian 1s in 20 to 35 fathoms, in a small bay near the South end of the island, 
but the bottom is rather foul, and the shore fronted by reefs. The West side of Saypan is 
also lined by a reef, and the Spanish plans, have a reef projecting from the N. W. part of 
the island to the 8. W. and southward, until opposite to the North end of Tenian. Betwixt 
the N. W. end of this island and the reef, there 1s a good channel, with soundings of various 
depths within the reef, and anchorage near the western shore of Saypan. These islands, 
abound with limes, lemons, some cattle; and there is said to be plenty of wild hogs on 
Saypan, which articles are very renovating to the scorbutic crews of ships that toueh here. 
English ships, sometimes stop at these islands, on their passage from New South Wales 
toward Canton; although fresh water may be got in Tenian Bay, Saypan seems to be a 

Geo. areas, DEtter island for refreshments, affording also safer anchorage than the former. Bird Island, 
in lat. 16° 47’ N., lon. 146° 13’ E., is the next island to the northward of Saypan, there being 
a safe channel 28 leagues wide between them. Anatajan lies 7 leagues to the N. Eastward 
of Bird Island, from whence the northern part of the Marian chain of islands are situated 
near = and extend about N. by W. to the Islet Pajaros, in lat. 20° 34’N., lon. 
145° 48' E. 


cen viteor , SOSUMPTION ISLAND, im lat. 19°45’ N., lon. 145° 35’ E., is about 3 or 4 miles in 

Arsamption length, of moderate height, with cocoanut trees on the West side, where a ship may anchor 

ind. da SO fathoms black sand, about 3 a mile off shore ; but the landing is difficult, and no fresh 
water procurable for the supply of ships. 

The 3 rocky isles called MANGS, bear about N. W. by N. distant 5 leagues from As- 
sumption; and URACAS the northernmost of these islands, ts situated a little farther to the 
northward in about lat. 20°20'N. This group of islands, is sometimes considered as part 
of those which go by the name of Marian Islands, as they are a continuation of the cham. 
The Island Alamagan is in about lat. 18° 5’ N., and forms 1 of the chain, and other islands 
intervene between some of those mentioned above. 


ceo uteop SULPHUR ISLAND, in lat. 24° 48'N., lon. 141920’ E., is small, with steep perpen- 

‘ind. dicular cliffs fronting the sea, rising in a high peak at the summit, which may be seen 12 
leagues off. It is covered with shrubs and long grass, having a rock close to its West end, 
and a reef projecting about 4 a mile from the N. E. end, with 10 fathoms water within a 
cable's length of the shore, and 30 fathoms rocky bottom at the distance of } a mile. 


This remarkable rock, stands by. itself in the middle of the ocean, but other small islands 
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are situated several degrees to the eastward, and others to the northward of it, the situations 
of which are not correctly known. There is said to be 1 or 2 dangers in the space betwixt 
Sulphur Island and the Marian Islands; and from thence, westward to the Bashee Islands, 
there appears to be a reef in lat. 20° 32’ N., lon. 136° 12’ E., seen by Captain Douglas in 
1789, which perhaps may be the same seen by Captain Bishop in 1796, about 14 leagues 
farther to the E. S. Eastward. | 


ABREGOES SHOAL, in lat. 20° 59’ N., lon. 136° 38’ E., is said to be a dangerous Gee. sit: of 
reef, seen by Captain Mears on his returning passage from the N. W. coast of America, S2- 
but its real situation has not been satisfactorily ascertained, and it possibly may be 1 of 
those mentioned above. Captain Bishop, saw also a rock in lat. 25° 22’ N., lon. 132°0' E., geen. st 
and Captain Kendrick discovered a low island in lat. 24° 30/ N., lon. 133° 36’ E., about 2 "= 
leagues in extent. 


THE PACIFIC OCEAN being entered, conformably to the instructions given at the Directions 


for sailing 


the beginning of this section, for ships proceeding out of Dampier’s Strait, every advantage tom Dam. 
ought to be afterward embraced, to get sufficient easting whilst in a low latitude. The best foward 
track to effect this, is betwixt the parallels of lat. 1°30! and 3° N., where a S. Easterly cur- 
rent will in general be experienced in December and January, which has already been de- 
scribed, in the directions for sailing out by the Gillolo Passage. 

The proper quantity of easting to be made, must depend principally upon the judgment 
of the navigator, according to prevailing circumstances; but as a general rule, it seers ne- 
cessary to get into about lon. 136° E. before the parallel of lat. 3° or 33’ N. are crossed, if 
it be intended to pass to the eastward of the Pellew Islands. In ships which sail indiffer- 
ently, or are in any way disabled, it is advisable to make sufficient easting with the variable 
winds in a low latitude, to be enabled to pass to the eastward of the Pellew Islands, during 
the strength of the N. E. monsoon ; but they ought not to run so far East, as to fall in with 
the Matelotas Islands, because spurts of westerly winds, have sometimes been experienced 
there, both in November and December. 

Ships which sail well, should make the southernmost extremity of the Pellew Islands, and 
proceed along their western sides, or pass within a moderate distance of them; which will 
generally be sufficient to enable them to weather the North end of Luconia, at any period of 
the N. E. monsoon. But as the current in this season sets mostly to the westward, from 10 
to 15 miles daily, in the track betwixt the Pellews and Bashee Islands, with strong N. E. 
winds and a heavy sea, in December, January, and part of February, ships that pass to the 
eastward of the Pellew Islands will be more to windward, and probably reach the Bashee 
Islands with greater facility, than others which pass to the westward of the Pellew Chain. 

In this track, the sea commonly rises, prior to a strong gale at N.E.; but Ty-foongs, 
which are liable to happen near the Head of Luconia, and Formosa, give little or no warning 
of their approach, except by the fall of the mercury in a marine barometer, which is the best 
indicator of these storms; it is, therefore, prudent for ships passing between the Pellew Is- 
lands and the coast of China, to be always in a proper state to encounter severe weather. 
From December to May, storms are seldom experienced ; but in October, November, and 
December, also in June and July, many ships have been dismasted in the vicinity of the Ba- 
buyan, or Bashee Islands; and some have foundered with their crews, to the eastward of 
Luconia. If a ship should happen to be disabled to the eastward of this island, and unable 
to weather its northern extremity, she may pass to the westward through the Embocadero 
and strait of Manilla, then proceed along the West coast of Luconia to the northward as far 
as Cape Bajadore. 

If proceeding from Dampier’s Strait late in the season, you have no occasion to make so 
much easting as at an earlier period: late in February, and in March, you may pass to the 
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westward of the Pellew Islands with safety, the violence of the N.E. monsoon being then 
on the decline, and the winds generally veer to E. N. Eastward. Having reached the lati- 
tude of the North end of Luconia, you may pass through the channel between the Babuyans 
and Bashee Islands, or through any of the safe channels amongst these islands, as circum- 
stances require. But if early in the season, and the wind hang at N. Eastward, you may pass 
round to the northward of the Bashee Islands, on either side of the supposed Cumbrian’s Reef, 
then haul up near the South end of Formosa, betwixt it and the Vele Rete Rocks, when 
the weather is settled, in the dav time. By adopting this track, you will be well to wind- 
ward on opening the West side of Formosa, where the winds frequently draw through from 
the northward, between it and the coast of China; whilst they are prevailing from the 
N. Eastward outside of the islands. During the night, or with unfavorable weather, when 
this track cannot be pursued with safety, it will be prudent to give a good birth to the Cum- 
brian’s Reef and Vele Rete Rocks, by borrowing toward the North Bashee Islands. And by 
whatever channel, you may have passed froin the Pacific Ocean into the China Sea, endea- 
vour to fall in with Pedro Branco, or the coast of China near it, attending to the lead in the 
night, and then proceed through the Lema Channel, into the entrance of Canton River. 

The light northerly, and baffling airs, with constant S. I. or southerly currents, which 
‘are generally experienced after leaving Dampier’s Strait, render the progress to the eastward 
very slow; and afterward, it is frequently tedious getting to the northward as far as the 
Pellew Islands, because light N. lk. winds and a southerly swell, prevail greatly about the 
southern limit of the N. E. monsoon. When the latitude of the southernmost of the Pellew 
Islands is approached, the N. E. winds generally set in steady, and the current changes and 
sets to the westward; but sometimes, the regular N. E. monsoon is not experienced untik 
clear to the northward of those islands. Whilst making easting in a low latitude, a good look 
out is requisite, because there probably may exist, some undiscovered dangers.* 


DIRECTIONS for SAILING from CHINA, outside of the 
PHILLIPINE ISLANDS, and through the PITTS 
PASSAGE, into the OCEAN. 


THE DIRECT PASSAGE, from China to Malacca Strait, may sometimes be per- 
formed by a fast sailing ship, against the S. W. monsoon; but it probably should not be at- 
tempted unless under particular circumstances, and only in ships bound to Bengal, or to the 
eastern side of that bay; for vessels are liable to strain, and injure their sails and rigging 
greatly, in beating down the China Sea, and they may in general expect to experience a te- 
dious passage. . 

Ships departing from China, late in April or in May, have frequently adopted the route 
on the West side of the Philippine Islands, particularly when easterly winds prevailed at the 
time of their departure, because these winds were untavorable for passing out into the ocean, 
between Formosa and Luconia; nevertheless, the Outer Passage seems preferable after the 
middle of May, being more certain than the other, and ought to be pursued by ships bound 
to Europe, or to the western part of Hindoostan ; particularly, if they do not sail well, when 
close hauled to the wind. 


* The Minerva fell in with an immense quantity of rock-weed, bamboos, ard pieces of wood, in lat. 2030 N. 
lon, 135° E., which they thought, might have been drifted from some shoal or small isle, in that neighbourhood. 
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Departing from Canton River, late in May, June, or July, a ship ought to proceed by the To proceed 
outer track, to the eastward of the Philippine Islands, and through the Pitt’s Passage ; where em Pasae; 
she will probebly meet with less embarrassment than by any other route, and may generally 
expect better winds, and more settled weather. August is rather late for returning by an 
eastern passage, a ship leaving Canton River at this time, may adopt the route along the 
coast of Cochin-china and Cambodia; but unless she be a fast sailer, it will be better not to 
depart betore September, for little advantage can accrue from sailing so early.* 

If the wind is at South or S. Westward, and the route on the East side of the Philippine 
Islands to be followed, a ship ought to go out through the Lema Channel, then haul well to 
the southward, in order to lead out into the Pacific Ocean without tacking ; because, the wind 
frequently veers to S. E., with strong northerly currents adjacent to the islands situated be- 
tween Formosa and Luconia. 

The channel betwixt the Babuyan and Bashee Islands, should be adopted if the wind per- 
mit, because it is clear of hidden danecr, and farther to windward than the North channel 
between Formosa and the Bashees; besides, the latter is rendered unpleasant during thick 
weather, or in the night, by the Vele Rete Rocks, and the supposed Cumbrian’s Reef. 


HAVING entered the PACIFIC OCEAN, the winds will in general be found variable, through the 
chiefly at S. Westward, and a current setting to the N. E. or eastward at times, about 8 or ocean. 
10 miles per day. An 8. Easterly course should be steered, to get a good offing from Cape 
Engano and the coast of Luconia, tor the wind draws from South and §. Eastward in the 
vicinity of that coast, with a strong current setting along it to the northward in this season, 
whereby several ships keeping near the land in June and July, have greatly prolonged their 
passage. Cure Is also requisite, not to get too far to the eastward, by tacking occasionally 
with the favorable shifts of wind, in order to keep in the fair track. Some ships have been 
carried by the S.S. W. winds, as far out as the Matelotas Islands, but you ought not to pass 
outside of the Pellew Islands if it can be avoided. 

In proceeding to the southward, the fair track is, to steer for the St. Andrew Islands, and 
pass to the eastward of these, Current Island, Meriere, Lord North’s Island, and the Helen’s 
Shoal. If an easterly current is experienced, it will generally be weak, until the parallel of 
the South end of the Pellew Islands is approached ; but in lat. 6° or 5° N., a strong set to» 
the eastward may be expected in June, July, and August; which fromi lat 5° to 2°.N., forms 
a belt, often running at the rate of 30, to 60 miles in 24 hours. Strong westerly winds some- 
tines carry ships speedily across this belt of current ; but light baffling airs often predomi- 
nate, and then they are hable to be set greatly to the eastward, frequently to lon. 138° E., 
and the Althea was set into lon. 141° E., when in lat. 4° N. To prevent loss of time, it is 
prudent to steer a direct course to the 8. S. W. or southward, across this current, on purpose 
to get clear of it speedily; for in lat. 2° to 1° N., the easterly current will be succeeded by 
a westerly set, which in this season generally prevails near the equator. 

This current sets West and W. N. W., from 15 to 30, and sometimes 40 miles in 24 
hours, adjacent to the coast of New Guinea, and near the North side of Waygecooe ; but 
close into the entrance of Dampier’s Strait, there is a tide or current frequently running out 
to the eastward. | 

Having passed to the eastward of St. Andrew Islands, steer to the southward, keeping in fowara 
lon. 1322° to 133° E., if the wind permit; and having reached lat. 1° N., a direct course to- {'u?*" 
ward Point Pigot will be proper, or rather to make the coast of New Guinea a little to the 
eastward of that point, if the passage through Dampier’s Strait is to be chosen. It is, how- 
ever, prudent, not to make the coast of New Guinea far from the entrance of the strait, 


* Particular information, relative to sailing from China at all times of the year, will be found under the title, 
China Sea,” in the 2d Section ; where instructions have been given for sailing through that sea. 


Through the 
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unless the wind prevail steady from eastward ; because ships are sometimes retarded by west- 
erly breezes, and a current running out benwixt Point Pigot and New Guinea. 


THE GILLOLO PASSAGE, is preferred to Dampier’s Strait by several navigators, 
being wide and clear of danger; for there is seldom any difficulty in getting through it, into 
the Pitt’s Passave, the winds being often variable; and’when they prevail from the south- 
ward, a drain of current is fr equently found to run through against the wind. If you adopt 
this passage, steer from lat. 2° N., nearly direct for the Asia’s Islands, passing to the north- 
ward of them if the wind permit; or otherwise, betwixt them and the Yowl Islands. You 
may proceed into the Gillolo Passage, on either side of Geby, after passing the outermost 
islands, Eye and Syang ; but during unsettled weather, the channel on the West side of Geby 
ought to be adopted, being wider than those to the eastward. In proceeding southward 
through the Gillolo Passage, it is prudent to keep well to the eastward, in case of meeting 
with a westerly current off the South end of Gulolo; and the Pitt’s Passage may be entered 
by the wide channel formed between Pulo Pisang and the Boo Islands, or by that formed 
betwixt Kekik and Pulo Gasses, as circumstances require. 


IF DAMPIER’S STRAIT be chosen, round Point Pigot at 2, 3, or 4 leagues distance, 
as may be convenient according to the prevailing wind, then steer about W. 3S. and W. by 
S. for King William's Island, keeping it bearing about ‘West or W. iS. There is no danger 
in passing betwixt Point Pisot and New Guinea in the night ; and the distance from that 

oint being about 12 leagues to the narrow part of the strait, ships which pass round Point 
Pigot i in the night, have the chance of g getting through the narrowest part of the strait on the 
following day, probably without being obliged to anchor, if the wind or tide be favorable. 
Steering from Point Pigot to the westw ‘ard in the night, take care not to get to the southward 
near Battanta Shoal, nor too near the coast of Wayseeooe, for the tides run sometimes strong 
and irregular. W hen the night is clear, this coast will be visible, and answer as a guide: if 
you run so far into the strait as to see King William’s Island bearing about West, you will 
be in the fair track, and when within 3 leagues of it, steer about S.W. by W. for Pigeon 
Island ; but unless acquainted, and the night be very favorable, it would be imprudent to ap- 
proach ‘the East end of King William’s Island nearer than 3 or 4 leagues, until day-light. If 
a ship be drifted to the southward, into soundings near the shoal off the East end of Battanta, 
she ought instantly to bring up with a light anchor, to wait for day-light; and this will also 
be necessary, if she get upon the bank of anchor age, to the eastward of Pigeon Island. 

In day-light, steering from Point Pigot to the westward, Mansfield Island and the other 
low island near it, will he seen bearing to the S. Westw ard, and Foul Island will be discerned 
soon atter. These islands and the edue of Vansittart’s Shoal, must have a good birth, by 
keeping King William’s Island about West, and steering toward Pigeon Island bearing about 
W. by S. or W. by 8.45S., after it is discerned. This island may be passed on the South 
side, at 2 or 3 miles distance: and after Augusta Island is brought to bear North or N. by E., 
you ouvht to keep within 3 leagues of the Battanta Shore, in proceeding to the 8. Westw ard, 
to avoid the shoal patches bordering the North side of the channel, to the S. W. and west- 
ward of Augusta Island; observing, not to bring Pigeon Island to the eastward of E. N. E., 
nor Augusta Island to the eastward of E. N. E. 3 N. while they are visible. 

Departing from Dampier’s Strait, work close round the w estern part of Battanta to Cape 
Mabo, prior to stretching over for Pulo Popa, if you intend to pass on the South side of that 
island; because, with a S.S. Easterly wind and N. W. current, which frequently prevail be- 
tween them, ships are liable to fall to leeward in crossing. When any dithculty appears in 
weathering Pulo Popa, no time ought to be lost, for the passage along the North side of it 
and the contiguous isles, is safe, and should be immediately adopted : you may pass within 
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2 or 3 miles of the North side of Pulo Popa, and the isles that project from its West end, 
then haul to the S.W. inte the Pitt’s Passage, betwixt them and the Boo Islands. 


Having entered the Pitt’s Passage, the mid-channel track may be preserved, inclining a 


little toward the islands which bound it on the South side, in order to counteract any current 
that may sometimes be setting to the northward. But the currents in the Pitt’s Passage, 
during the S. E. monsoon, are changeable, although generally they run to the westward about 
10 to 25 miles daily. The winds also, vary frequently all round the compass, betwixt the 
large islands which form this passage, by which ships are enabled to proceed either to the 
northward or southward, commonly during both monsoons. 

When a ship has steered from Pulo Popa to the westward, and reached the opening be- 
tween Ceram and Bouro, she may proceed into the ocean by the Ombay Passage, or by 
some of the straits farther to the westward, as circumstances render expedient. 


OMBAY PASSAGE, may be pursued during the S. E. monsoon, for the wind prevail- ana trom 
ing mostly between East and E.S. E. in the Banda Sea, will enable ships which pass be- thromgh the 
mbay Pas- 


twixt Manipa and the East end of Bouro, to weather Ombay. Sometimes, a strong south- sae; 


erly wind blows through the gut between Manipa and Bouro, but there is seldom any lee 
current. Should ditticulty be apprehended in getting through between them, you may round 
the West end of Bouro, then Laul close to the wind; and even from hence, you will gene- 
rally be able to pass to the eastward of Oimbay: but a good look out must be kept for St. 
Matthew’s and Velthoen’s Islands, because at times there is a strong westerly current. The 
route into the ocean by the Ombay Passage, has already been mentioned in the sequel of 1 
of the preceding sections, where directions are given for sailing from China to the westward 
of the Philippine Islands, and through the Molucca Passage. Ships from Amboina, steer- 
ing for the Ombay Passage, ought to be careful not to haul too much to the eastward, on 
account of the Turtle and Lucepara Isles, which are dangerous to approach in the night. 
If a ship proceeding throngh the passage, be in want of water or provisions, she will procure 
supplies, by touching at Dillv, or Batto-Gady, on the North coast of Timor; or at Copang 
Bay, situated at the West end of that island. 

Although the Ombay Passage is the quickest route from the Pitt's Passage into the open 
sca, it is not so much frequented as the track by Salayer Straits, and from thence through 


the straits of Allass or Sapy. 
If this route be followed, steer from the N:W. part of Bouro about S.W. for the nor- 


thernmost Token Besseys Island, which bears S. 48° W. from the N. W. end of Bouro, through the 
distant 64 leagues. If the wind blow strong from S. E., and a northwest current be appre- salayer. 


hended, steer S. W. 3S. from abreast of the N.W. end of Bouro, to prevent falling to lee- 
ward in crossing; taking care not to borrow near St. Matthew’s Islands, nor to the eastern 
side of the Token Besseys, during the night. 

When it can be conveniently done, a ship ought to fall in with the northernmost island of 
the Token Besseys in day light, for some ships by steering wide of it in the night, have got 
close to the N. E. part of Bouton; and after some delay, working against a strong S. E. 
wind and northerly current, were obliged to bear away, and proceeded through the strait of 
Bouton. To make certain, therefore, of weathering the South end of Bouton, round the 
northern Token Besseys Island within the distance of 2 or 3 miles, it being steep to, on the 
North and West sides, no danger appearing to extend from: tt above a mile. Having round- 
ed this island within the distance of a Jeague, you will be enabled to pass round the South 
end of Bouton with a leading wind; from thence, steer about W.4N. for Middle Island in 
the straits of Salayer, taking care to give a birth to the island Cambyna, when passing it in 
the night." If the North end of Salayer and the adjacent islands are plainly discerned be- 
fore dark, a person well acquainted, might run through betwixt Middle Island and South 
Island, when the night is clear; but it would be imprudent for a stranger to run into these 
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straits in the night, for he might be liable to miss the proper channel, by mistaking one 
island for another. . 

From Salayer Straits, 1f bound to Bengal in the southerly monsoon, steer westward, on 
either side of the Brill Shoal as most convenient, then so as to pass near the Great Solombo ; 
from hence, steer to give a proper birth to the shoals off Pulo Mancap, and _ proceed 
through the Carimata Passage. I’rom hence steer for the North end of Banca, and through 
the straits of Durion, or for the strait of Sincapour, as seems most eligible. The passage 
into Malacca Strait will be spcedy by either of these routes, and the latter may be chosen 
by persons unacquainted, observing to fall in with Pulo Panjang, giving a birth to the Dog- 
ger Banks, and passing close round the North side of Bintang, betwixt it and Pedro Branco. 

y following this route from Salayer Straits, and through Malacca Strait, a quick passage 
may be expected to Bengal. 

If you intend to tuuch at Batavia, steer from the Great Solombo, along the North coast 
of Java, cither to the northward or southward of Lubeck and Carimon Java, as expedient ; 
but the strongest breezes will be experienced outside of these islands. After leaving Batavia, 
the route into the open sea, through Sunda Strait, ought to be adopted, whether ships are 
bound to Europe, to the western side of Hindoostan, or Bengal; unless those going to the 
latter place, intend to stop in the strait of Malacca, and in such case, they should pass 
through the straits of Banca and Durion. 


SAPY STRAIT, or ALLASS STRAIT, is mostly chosen, when ships bound to the 
western parts of Hindoostan or to Europe, have adopted the passage through the straits of 
Salayer. If you intend to proceed into the open sea by the strait of Sapy, after passing 
along the West side of Salaycr and Hog Island, haul up well to the southward, in order to 
counteract a westerly current, which may be expected in crossing: endeavour to fall in with 
the North end of Comodo, then steer for the western channel betwixt Gilibanta and Goo- 
nong-Apee, if in want of water or refreshments; for the eastern channel betwixt Gilibanta 
and Comodo, is little frequented, although it appears to be safe, and is the most direct, 
when passing to the southward in the S.E. monsoon. | 

In steering from the West side of Salayer to the southward, give a birth to the outermost 
of tbe TONIN ISLANDS, of which, Mamalakjee the westernmost, is situated in lat. 
6° 41'S., lon. 120° 14 E. The N.W. Schiedam Island, in lat. 7° 1'S., lon. 120° 28’ E., 
is the S.Westernmost of this group of islands, which extend southward from Salayer, and it 
has a dangerous reef projecting a great way to the W.S. Westward from its S. W. ex- 
tremity. 

Ships steering from Salayer Straits, toward the strait of Allas, have no occasion to bor- 
row near these islands, but they must steer a proper course to avoid the easternmost group 


‘of the POSTILLIONS, which bounds the West side of the passage. , The S. Easternmost 


group of these islands, appears to consist of 6 or 8 low woody islands, the largest in the 
centre, which extend from lat. 6° 45’S., lon. 119° 15’ E. to lat. 6° 55'S. lon. 119° 5’ E., 
measured by chronometer from Bally Town in the strait of Allass. As these islands are 
thought to be fronted, and connected by dangerous reefs, they ought not to be approached 
close, particularly during the night. 

Having passed the latitude of this group, steer to make Selonda Island, situated in lat. 
8° 8’ S., lon. 117° 44’ E. by chronometers ; which being moderately high, and flat on the 
summit, may be discerned when the adjoining land of Sumbawa is obscured by haze. It is 
small, distant about 1 or 13 league from the Sumbawa Shore, and 2 or 3 leagues to the east- 
ward of Pulo Majo. A current will generally be found in this part, setting from 15 to 30 
miles daily to the westward in the S. E. monsoon; and frequently much stronger to the 
eastward, during the opposite monsoon. 
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PULO MAJO, or MAYO, fronting the large bay or gulf on the North coast of Sum- Pulo Majo. 
bawa, its North point is in lat. 8° 7’S., lon. 117° 31’ E., and it is pretty high, about 4 
leagues in extent; the coast of Sumbawa to the eastward of it, is in about lat. 8° 10'S. 

When abreast of Pulo Majo about 9 or 10 miles distance, a course W. by S. 4S. will just 

carry you clear outside of Flat Island, which lies in lat. 8° 9’ S., lon. 117° 25’ E., bearing Geo site of 
about W. by N. from the West end of Pulo Majo. Great care is requisite when passing 
here in the night, for several ships have nearly got upon Flat Island before it was perceived ; 

and it must not be rounded at a great distance, on account of the SANDBUY’S SHOALS, 

which are 2 dangerous sand banks, with rocks and coral shoals projecting from them, on 

which the Alexander struck, and was nearly lost in 1806, when steering from Lombock | 
Strait to the eastward. These banks are in lat. 7° 49’ to 7° 45’ S., lon. 117° 25’ to tie 
29’ E. by chronometers from Bally Town. The Minerva and Ardassier, steering out of the Sho 
strait of Allass, made these banks at day light, on the 9th of January, 1809, bearing N. E. 

by E., and E.N.E., in the direct course they were steering. 

Captain William Greig, passed in the Minto, to the northward of these shoals, between 
them and the southern islands of the Paternosters, and saw 1 of them, which was a narrow. 
sand extending East and West about 3 or 4 miles. When 24 miles to the northward of it, 
Lombock Peak bore S.W.35S., and Tumbora Mountain, or Mount Aron on Sumbawa 
S. E. 3 E., which places the sand bank in lat. 7° 43’ S. lon. 117° 193’ E., by its bearing 
from Lombock Peak, or in lon. 117° 133’ E. by its bearing from Mount Aron. 

The Dutch Frigate, Maria Reygersbergen, on the Ist. of April, 1805, with 145 sail of 
ships under her convoy, at 8 A. M. saw a sand bank about 2 or 3 feet above water, bearing 
N.3W. about 2 miles distant, at the same time Lombock Peak bore S. 58° W., a high 
mountain, on Sumbawa E. by S., the North point of Pulo Majo S. 59° E. centre of Flat 
[sland 8. E. $S., the eastern of the high mountains on the S. W. part of Sumbawa S. 4 E., 
off Pulo Majo 44 or 5 leagues. And she made this sand bank in lat. 7° 56’S., lon. 117° 
154 E. by chronometers from Batavia. ) . | 

Exclusive of these dangers mentioned above, there appear to be 2 other sand banks far- 
ther to the eastward, seen by H. M.S. Baracouta on the 19th of September, 1810; she 
was running at the rate of 8 knots, and saw a sand bank bearing W. by N., which she made 
in lat. 7° 524’ S., lon. 118° 3’ E., and shortly after saw another sand bank in lat. 7° 54’S, 
lon. 118° 0’ E., so that, if the Baracouta’s statement is correct, there exist 4 different sand 
banks between lat. 7° 49'S. and 7° 56’S., lon. 117° 13’ E., to 118° 3’ E. 

There is a passage betwixt the West end of Pulo Majo and Flat Island, but ships always . 
pass outside of them. Ve 

When abreast of Flat Island, steer S. W. by W. for the entrance of Allass Strait, pre- To sail from 
serving a moderate distance from the range of low islands that lines the N. W. part of Sum into the strait 
bawa, which is steep to, until within £ds. of a cable’s length of the reef that skirts some of st 
them ; soundings are then got of 60 or 50 fathoms. You may steer along these islands in 
the night if the weather is clear, but after running about 40 or 45 miles 8. W. by W. from 
Flat Island, the narrow part of the strait will be approached, which is only 5 or 6 miles 
wide. The small rocky islands adjacent to the Lombock shore, which bound the West side 
of the channel, ought to be avoided in the night, for reefs project from them on the South 
and East sides. It would therefore, be imprudent, to pass through this narrow part of the 
strait during the night, unless certain of your situation, with clear weather, for the tides or 
currents might drift you near the reefs. Close to these roeky isles and reefs, there are 
soundings, where you may anchor in case of necessity; and there is a good channel near a 
league wide, betwixt them and the Lombock Shore, with regular soundings of 12 to 16 fa- 
thoms water. After passing rocky islands, the strait becomes wide; steer then within a 
moderate distance of the Lombock shore, to Bally Road ; or in working, you may occasion- 
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ally stand well over toward the Sumbawa shore: this strait will be more particularly de- 
scribed, in one of the following sections. 


STRAITS to the EASTWARD of JAVA. 


ist. NORTH, AND EASTERN PART OF JAVA: ADJACENT ISLANDS, 
STRAITS OF BALLY, AND LOMBOCK, WITH SAILING 
DIRECTIONS. 


NORTH COAST OF JAVA, is fronted by regular soundings, with shoal flats extend- 
ing along it in several places, and some shoal patches lie detached from the shore bank ; but 
in many parts, the coast may be approached to 8, 7, 6, or 5 fathoms, muddy bottom. ‘There 
are many towns and small villages interspersed along the coast, of which CHERIBON, SA- 
MARANG, RAMBANG, &c., are places of considerable trade, the circumjacent country 
being generally fertile, and abounding in grain. 


CARAWANG POINT, in lat. 6° 1’S., forms the N. E. boundary of the Bay of Batavia, 
and if bound from hence to the eastward, steer to pass that point in about 15 fathoms, at 2 
or 3 miles distance, which is bold to approach within 1 or 13 mile. Steer then about E. by 
N. to clear Sedary Shoal, which is extensive, lying 10 miles off Sedary Point, with a small 
channel of 4 and 5 fathoms between it and the point; the least water on it is 3 fathoms, and 
10 fathoms close to, on the outsides SEDARY POINT, in lat. 5° 59’S., lon. 107° 27’ E,, 
is not quite so woody as Carawang Point; with the low land well in sight from the deck, 
you will be sufficiently near the shoal. From the outer edge of Sedary Shoal, the course is 
about E.S. E. to POINT PAMANOEKAN, in lat. 6° 11'S., lon. 107° 40! E.; the coast 
may be approached to 8 fathoms, and from 10 to 14 fathoms is a proper track in the night, 
to pass within the WOERDEN CASTLE ROCK, where the ship of this name was lost, 
which lies in the stream of 17 fathoms about 12 or 13 miles N. E. by E.* from Point Pama- 
noekan. Close to its inner edge the depth is 154 fathoms, close to the outer edge 18 fa- 
thoms, and in 20 fathoms a ship will pass outside of it about 3 miles. About 8 or 9 miles 
E. by S. from Point Pamanoekan, and 24 or 3 miles off shore, there is a Three Fathoms 
Bank, in the stream of 63 fathoms. The coast from Sedary to Indramayo Point is low near 
the sea, with some high land in the interior, and may be approached safely to 8 fathoms. 
INDRAMAYO POINT, in lat. 6° 15’S., lon. 108° 20’ E. by chronometers, is of moderate 
height and woody, and from having a river contiguous, it appears like an island: there is 
goad anchorage on the West side of this point in the easterly monsoon, in 4 or 5 fathoms. 


“PULO RACKIT, in lat. 5° 56’ S., lon. 108° 29’ E., fronts Indramayo Point, and lies in 
the stream of 25 fathoms; it is sometimes called Bumkin’s Island, but this name is generally 
given to the dangerous rocky banks lying to the North and N.N. E. of Pulo Rackit, partly 
above, and partly under water, formed of detached patches of rocks, with deep water of 20 
to 26 fathoms between them. _ 


BUMKIN’S ISLAND, or OUTER SHOAL, in lat. 5°47’ S., lon. 108° 23’ E. by 


chronometers, is formed of white sand in the centre, with black recks stretching out a great 
* The Dutch charts place it about N. E. from that point. 
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way at each extremity; close to it, the depths are from 23 to 26 fathoms, and 4 miles 
N.N. E. from it there is 30 fathoms blue mud. The Volunteer, in October, 1812, had 22 
fathoms mud, with the shoal bearing from South to S. W. by W., distant 14 mile from the 
nearest part; a large proa was lying here, (probably fishing) the crew of which had built a 
hut on the shoal. Between this outer shoal and Pulo Rackit, lies the Middle Patch, or 
Shoal, with soundings of 23 and 24 fathoms around, and between it and them. Upon this 
Middle Patch, the ship Bria de Mer, from Samarang, in October, 1812, got in the night, 
and a few minutes before striking, had 26 fathoms water ; she lay 18 hours on the shoal, and 
got off with the loss of her rudder. a 
If working through the channel between Pulo Rackit and Indramayo Point in the night, 
come no nearer the island than 20 or 21 fathoms, nor under 10 fathoms toward the point. : 


CHERIBON MOUNTAIN, in lon. 108° 26’ E., will be discernible when m sight of Greribon 
Indramayo Point, and this point must not be sunk to the northward of W. by N. if a ship is 
not bound into Cheribon ; for if brought to bear W. N. W. she would get upon the mud bank 
of Cheribon, which should not be approached under 8 or 9 fathoms. 

The anchorage at Cheribon, or Ceribon, is to the N. E. of the fort, in 34 to 5 fathoms, 
and it is sheltered from the N. W. monsoon, by a shoal bank that stretches from the North 
point of the bay to the eastward. Ships steering for the bay, must keep well to the eastward 
of the point, and round the bank in 6 or 7 fathoms; and having approached the Java . 
shore to 54 or 5 fathoms, they ought to haul to the westward for the road. | 

From Cheribon to Taggal the coast is low, but inland the country is mountainous, and ragga 
TAGGAL MOUNTAIN, situated in about lon. 109° 19’ E., will be seen bearing S. E. by "°°" | 
S. when off the bight of Cheribon, and is higher than Cheribon Mountam. If within 4 
leagues of the coast of Taggal, a remarkable crooked hill called Goonong Gapa or Elephant 
Hill, will be seen at the foot of the mountain, considerably to the eastward of Taggal, the 
flagstaff of the latter being in lat. 6° 50’ S., lon. 109° 14’ E. The anchorage here, is in 4 Lo gee aie! 
54 fathoms, with the fort bearing South or S. by E., and it is 9 or 10 leagues to the eastward Fisgsas. 


of Cheribon. 
TAGGAL ROCK, or CARRANG LASAROOK, in lat. 6° 454’ S. lies to the N. East Teggat Rock. 


ward of Taggal, about 4 miles off shore, in the stream of 9 fathoms, on which the sea some- 
times breaks; at other times it is not visible, for Capt.Owen, in H. M. sloop Baracouta, on 
the 20th of August, 1811, ran against it while keeping a good look out. When the rock 
bore West 4 of a mile, peak of ‘Taggal Mountain bore S.3 E., Elephant Hill S$. 27° E., next 
high peak East of the Elephant S. 50° E. 
On the 24th of August, working along shore within Carrang Lasarook, Capt. Owen ob- 
served at noon in lat. 6°48’ S. with Taggal Peak 8. 1° E., Elephant Hill S. 30° E., Taggal 
Flagstaff W.S. W., a village S. 45° E., off shore about 24 miles, when the breakers on Lasa- 
rook were seen from aloft bearing North, about 2 miles distant. 
To pass within this danger, 6 fathoms is a good depth, and not less than 11 fathoms to 
ass it on the outside. | 
“rom Taggal the coast lies nearly East to Samarang, and should not be approached under tioogermeer 
14 - 15 fathoms in the night when about 6 leagues to the eastward of Taggal, for nearly ”*" 
fron. Point Pamalang, lies the HOOGERMEER SHOAL, from which the Elephant 
Hill aid to bear S.S. W. From hence, 14 to 20 fathoms is a good track ip the night, 
to avOl. Three Fathoms Shoal said to lie off Roebang in 23 fathoms water, or 9 or 10 
leagues the eastward of Pamalang Point, and another shoal in 12 fathoms off Kandal, 
more to t eastward ; the latter having a channel of 10 to 5 fathoms between it and the 
Java shore. 
Between ‘vgal and Samarang, the land is high in the interior, and of the most conspi- 
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cuous mountains toward the latter, are the Brothers, 2 remarkable peaked mountains, the 

easternmost being farther inland than the other. To the eastward of these, stands a moun- 

tain by itself called MARBABOE or SAMARANG HILL, bearing S. ¢ E. from Samarang 
samrange ~Road and Flagstaff, the latter being in lat. 6° 57’ S., lon. 110° 25! E. 


SAMARANG BAY, bounded on the East side by the high land of Japara, is situated 
directly South from the island of Carimon Java: the anchorage in 5 or 6 fathoms mud, about 
4 or 5 miles off shore, is in lat. 6° 53'S., with the Flagstaff of Samarang bearing from South 
toS.S. E., the high land of Japara N. E. by E., and the western extreme of Java West; or 
a small ship may anchor in 44 or 4 fathoms, nearer the shore. Ships which touch here, 

Japa. Nay procure provision and refreshments; also at the fort and settlement of Japara, situated 
on the West side of the projecting land, that forms the eastern side of Samarang Bay, and 
stretches a great way to the northward. | 

The coast about Samarang, being very low and forming a deep bight, when off it, the high 
land of Japara will be seen bearing about E. by N. appearing like an island, the course from 
Samarang Road to Japara Point being about N.N. E. 


Gen, site of MANDALIQUE ISLAND, in lat. 6° 22'S., lon. 110° 54" E. by chronometers from 

Ising. Batavia, fronting Mount Mosia, the next to the eastward of the high land of Japara, and 
near the sea, is a small round island about 2 or 3 miles off the projecting part of the coast, 
having 5 fathoms about 14 mile off, and is bold to approach ; and there is said to be a pas- 
sage with 4 fathoms between it and Japara Point. Do not bring this island to the north- 
ward of W. by N. till 5 leagues past it, to avoid an extensive mud bank, projecting from the 
next point to the eastward. About 9 leagues to the E.S. E. of the latter point, in lat. & 

Geo.siteot 35’ S., lon. 111° 274' E., LERANG POINT is situated, having in lat. 6° 41" S. Lassem 

Laem, Hill over it; and between these points lie the ports of RAMBANG and LASSEM, near 
the East part of the bay, noted for teak timber, and ship building; with the village Jawana 
at the S.Western part of the bay. 

Geo. siteot Rambang, in lat. 6° 42'S., lon. 111° 19’ E., has several small isles and shoals on both 

Hambarg- sides of the anchorage ; to avoid which, bring the Flagstaff South and run into 4 fathoms. 

From Lerang Point, the coast is clear of all danger eastward to the entrance of Sourabaya, 

and may be approached to 6 or 54 fathoms, or in some places to 43 fathoms. 


ueo.tteop = LPANKA, or PANCO POINT, in lat. 6° 52’ S., lon. 112° 343’ E. by chronometers from 
Point Yanks Batavia, forming the West side of the strait or channel leading into Sourabaya, 1s low and 
coat adja sandy with a temporary flagstaff on it. A little to the westward of it, lie 4 little remarkable 
i hills, 1 called Cofiin Hill from its appearance when viewed from the westward, 1 like a 
Button, another like a Hat, and the longest to the westward like a Gunners’ Quoin. 
If you intend to wait for a pilot, to carry your ship into Sourabaya, bring Point Panka to 
bear S. W., and anchor in 5 or 44 fathoms off the Town House of Zidayo, where the pilots 
come from. | 7 


Geo siteot  SOURABAYA, im lat. 7° 154’ S., lon. 112° 48’ E. by chronometer from Batavia, i: 
Souravy*” considerable town on the East part of Java, situated at the South end of the Strait of 
dura, opposite to the 5S. W. end of the island of this name. Ships going to this place, 
rally require pilots to carrv them through the strait. The anchorage is about 4 a mil 


northward of the river that runs through the town, with the flagstaff of the fort bear: g° 
E., and the village of Grisse W. 30° N. . This place abounds with provisions a tresh- 
ments of various kinds, and the Dutch carry on a considerable trade between it atavia, 


and the other ports along the coast. 
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TO SAIL INTO SOURABAYA,* observe that the North entrance of the strait of 7e sait into 
Madura, formed between the N. W. end of that island and Point Panka, is about 145 miles ee 
wide, and the channel leading to Sourabaya is close round Point Panka, all the intermediate 
space between it and Madura being occupied by a mud flat, excepting a small channel for 
boats close along the Madura shore. 

Bring Point Panka to bear South till in 5 fathoms, you will then be about 24 or 3 miles 
distant, and near the edge of a rocky spit that projects from the point to the N. E. Keep 
about the same distance, rounding the point in 4% or 5 fathoms, and when abreast of it, 
steer S.S. E. till you get Fort Lodowick to bear S. E. 3 S., then steer direct for the fort, 
and your soundings will be about 3 fathoms at $ flood. 

In running up, go to the westward of the fishing stakes, and round the East point of 
Fort Lodowick at a + mile distance. Should you have the wind contrary, after getting Zi- 
dayo House to bear $. S$. W. 4 W., never bring Fort Lodowick beyond S. E. to S. E. by S., 
and tack in 4 less 3 fathoms on each bank, till you have brought Zidayo House to bear W. 
by N., then you will quickly deepen: you have deep water rounding the fort, but it shoals- 
very quick on the edge of the mud flat. When abreast of the East angle of the fort, steer 
over to the Madura side, to avoid a spit of sand stretching off from the S. E. end of the fort 
nearly a mile; from hence, keep close to the Madura shore, and when you see the fishing 
stakes, pass to the westward of them. Afterward, you may work from side to side without 
fear, as no other danger appears to exist until you reach the S.W. point of Madura, off 
which lie the Buftalo Rocks, joined by a sand bank to the point. You may, however, pass 
them within 4 a mile, then steer direct for the shipping, and anchor in 8 or 9 fathoms about 
4a mile off the mouth of the river. , 


MADURA ISLAND, is of an even appearance, moderately elevated, its N. W. Point ceo. site of 
being in lat. 6° 53/S., lon. 112° 453’ E., the N. E. Point in lat. 6° 53’ S., lon. 113° 584’ E. "“"™ 
by chronometers from Batavia ; and the whole of the North coast which extends nearly East 
and West, is bold to approach, with regular soundings of 8 or 10 fathoms within 1 or 2 
miles of the shore, in most places, but the East point opposite to Pondy, has a reef pro- 
jecting from it to a considerable distance. 

At the N. E. part of the island there appears to be a good watering place, as the Phoenix, watering 
on the 12th of February, 1707, anchored there, in 124 fathoms soft ground, with the ex-?"* 
tremes of Madura bearing from S. E. 4S. to W. 3 S., and the watering place W.S. W. 3S. 
distant 4 or 5 miles, which is situated in a sandy bay, at the foot of a hill having the same 
bearing: this sandy bay has some rocks at each extremity, but affords good anchorage, and 
the water is excellent, easily procured, with plenty of firewood close to the sea. On the 
26th of February, she weighed (having remained from the 12th,) and anchored again in 13 
fathoms, Madura bearing from W. 34S. to S. E. $ E., watering place S. 2 W., nearest shore 
5S. W. 4 W. distant 3 miles, Pondy Island S. E. 5 leagues, the southern part of it shut in 
with the East point of Madura. | 


PONDY, a small and level island, in lat. 7° 1’S., lon. 114°4’E., is distant from the geo. site of 
1. EK. part of Madura about 4 or 5 miles having a safe although narrow passage between fox’y * 
thn, by keeping the island from $ to 14 mile distant. At Pondy, plenty of fowls and 
she, may be procured, with bullocks weighing from 4 to 43 cwt. at 43 dollars each; and 
abou a mile off its eastern side, the anchorage is good in 10 or 11 fathoms mud. The 


oT et eetwit it and Galion is very safe, about 3 leagues wide, with soundings from 10 to 
bag | 


* These ections are by Lieut. Arrow, of the Antelope cruizer, who says, pilots cannot always be procured, 


foll ht ee . : 
Poel foes g these directions, any ship not drawing more than 16 feet ae may safely proceed up to 
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Shoals South To the South of Pondy there are 2 extensive shoals, the northernmost of which was seen 
on with the South end of Galion bearing E. by 8. 4 S., then distant from the shoal 2 miles, 
and 4 leagues from Galion; same time, the other shoal bore S.S. E. 4 E. about 14 mile, 
Pondy N. E. by N., and Turtle Island visible from the deck S. W. #5. The southernmost 
of these 2 shoals is a large sand bank, and when on with the South end of Galion, it bears 
E.$5S. In July, 1811, H. M.S. Psyche, after passing between Pondy and Madura, least 
water 5 fathoms, passed also to the westward of these shoals at 2 miles distance, then steered 
S. by W., and passed Turtle Island at the distance of 2 miles. 

iwesama. «Lf bound to Samanap by the channel between Pondy and Madura, keep within 1 or 14 

vat mile of Pondy to avoid the shoal bank off the latter, then steer S. by W. till abreast of the 
2 shoals which hte South of Pondy; with this course, 7 fathoms will be the least water, and 
you will rise Turtle Island about S. by W. 4 W. or 8.S. W., which is a small sandy isle 
with trees: when abreast of the shoals, steer a proper course along the South side of South 
East Island, keeping in 4 to 5 fathoms until you see the town of Samanap bearing N. N. W., 
and anchor in 4 fathoms about 4 miles from the town. 


Samanap. SAMANAP, or ZAMANAP, is a considerable town on the S. E. side of Madura, be- 
longing to the Dutch, where provision and refreshments may be procured, the adjacent 
country abounding with rice, and teak timber for ship building. Here, the Dutch build 
their largest ships for the country trade. 

The channel leading into Samanap Bay, is on the South side of S. E. Island, having 
Turtle Island at the entrance, which is small, and the large Island Nightingale inside; both 

To sail to the Of these, are on the South side of the common channel. A ship working in, may stand 

anchorage toward the islands on the South side to 13 or 14 fathoms, and to 8 or 10 fathoms on the 
opposite side, shoaling gradually toward the entrance of the bay. The anchorage is in 4 or 
5 fathoms mud, with the South point of Samanap Bay bearing W. 13°S., the North point 
N. 23° W., the fort N. 33° W., the outer extreme of S. E. Island East, and Galion E.45., 
off the nearest shore about 23 miles. To the westward of Turtle Island, with it bearing 
East to E. by N., and the East end of S. E. Island N. E. by N., there is a shoal, having on 
it only 2 and 3 feet water. 


Galion, ane GALION, or RESPONDY ISLAND, situated to the 8. Eastward of Pondy, is higher 
ints. and of greatér extent; both are well cultivated, having a pleasant appearance, and the com- 
mon channel leading to the strait of Bally, is betwixt these islands. There 1s also a safe 
channel with soundings in it, East of Galion, which is bounded on the eastern side by Great 
Hog Island, and the small adjacent islands: Great Hog Island, lies directly to the eastward 
of Galion, having several small islands to the northward, and the Four Brothers farther to 


the eastward. 


Geo.steon FOUR BROTHERS, are merely sand banks or sunken islands, lying to the west- 

Doers. ward of Kangelang, the N. Easternmost of them being in lat. 7°0’S., lon. 114° 50' E., and 
on the North side of them, at the distance of a cable’s length, the depths are 18 and 20 fa- 
thoms sandy bottom. | 


URK ISLAND, in lat. 7° 15’S., lon. 115° 13’ E., by chronometer from Batavia, } 
middling height, with a sandy beach around, a small reef at its S. E. part, and a rocky/@8é 
projecting 4 mile from its West and W.N.W. point; and from this point, the Fo/ Plo 
thers are discernible. 


ceo.ateee  KANGELANG or CANGAYANG ISLAND, is high and of great extent 40 East 
Kangelang- and West direction; the North end is in lat. 6°53’S., lon. 115° 172/ E., and touth end 


Geo. site of 
Urk. 
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in lat. 7° 19'S., lon. 115° 253’ E. by the Dutch frigate Maria Reygersbergen’s chronometers 
from Batavia, which ship with her convoy, at anchor under Kangelang, on the 21st of March, 
1805, in 24 fathoms mud, made the observed lat.7°9’S., lon. 115° 194’ E., Urk Island 
bearing 5S. W. about 10 miles. Between Kangelang and Urk, the anchorage is good over a 
sandy bottom, 25 fathoms close to Urk, 40 to 45 fathoms in mid-channel, and within $ 
cables’ lengths of Kangelang, from 10 to 15 fathoms. 

The above-named frigate, and convoy, from Batavia to Amboina, passed along the North passage to 
coast of Java and Madura, then on the North side of the Four Brothers and Urk, between ward of Ka»- 
them and Kangelang; afterward, along the North coasts of Lombock, Sumbawa, Flores, and sia 
Wetter. The Dutch shijs from Banda, bound to Batavia in June, July, and August, also 
prefer this route to that through the straits of Salayer. 

The Company's cruizer Antelope, commanded by Lieut. Arrow, bound from Sourabaya ceo. site o¢ 
to Amboina, passed to the South of Kangelang on the 23d of October, 1812, and saw 4 isente 
small low islands covered with trees, having no soundings near them, and they appeared to 
be clear of dangers. By noon observation when the S. Easternmost of these islands bore 
East, he made it in lat. 7° 124/ S. and the central island in lat. 7° 11/S. and in lon. 115° 50! E. 
or 4° 38’ West of Middle Island in Salayer Strait by chronometers ; at the same time, land 
thought to be Kangelang, was seen from the mast-head at a great distance, extending from 
N. ki. to N. W. ‘These islands seem to lie far to the eastward of Urk, and at a great dis- 
tance from the 5. Eastern part of Kangelang by the above bearings, which would make the 
South coast of the latter, farther to the northward than placed by the Dutch frigate’s obser- 
vations; neither do the Dutch, place any islands far distant from the southern coast of 
Kangelang. 

The channel to the northward of the Four Brothers, and between Urk and the S. W. part 

of Kangelang, appears to be very safe, and frequented by the Dutch, as described above. 
There appears, also, to be a safe channe) along the North coast of the latter, and between north coast 
the islands which front its eastern extremity, through which the ship James and Mary passed 
when bound from Borneo to England ; the following extract from her journal. may perhaps 
_ be useful, as the coasts of Kangelang are little known to British navigators. 

On the 2d of February, 1722, saw the North coast of Kangelang, and mistook it for Ma- 
dura; at noon the eastern extreme bore S. E. by E. 4 leagues, having shoaled in the night 
suddenly from 42 to 17 fathoms water. 

February 3d, steered along shore E. S. E. and S. E. till 7 P. M. then anchored in 19 fa- 
thoms, the northernmost extreme of the land N. W. by W., a small island to the eastward 
S. E. by E. distant about 2 leagues, and our distance off shore 3 miles. In the morning, 
find by several small islands and sands near us, that this is not Madura, but Kangelang or ‘ 
Tanjayang, the easternmost point bearing S. E. 3 E., and 2 small isles near to that seen at 
7 P. M., 1 bearing E. S. E. 4 S.,a round sandy isle E. by S. $ S., a Jong low island E. by 
S., and a small isle or sand appearing above the surface of the water E.S. E. distant above 
a mile, besides several others more westerly seen yesterday. In a low valley near the sea, 
found several springs of fresh water, from whence we took on board 38 tons by the 7th. watering 
On the 9th, weighed and steered N.N. W. out of the bay, till in 25 fathoms water, but had ®* 

5 fathoms ona shoal. With westerly winds, steered along the coast to the eastward, and 
saw a village, the chief of which came on board by invitation ; here we lay 2 days, and got 2 
or 3 Buffalos, some fowls, and a few goats. 

On the 16th, 17th, and 18th, kept the boat sounding a-head, among the islands off the 
East end of Kangelang, where we found a passage between 2 islands, which I call Hopewell 
Island, and Passage Island. On the 16th, at 3 P. M. when Hopewell Island bore S.S. E. ttanas 
3 leagues, a dry sand was bearing E. N. E. about 4 miles. At 7 P. M. anchored in 8 fa- channel at | 
thoms sand and shells, off Passage Island, the East point bearing E. by N. off shore 2 miles, orkangetane. 
and the westernmost part of Bonawal Island W. by N. 4 N. and Lombock high land 
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S.S.E. At 6 A.M., weighed, and had soundings from 5 to 18 fathoins, but the weather 
becoming squally, anchored again. 

February 17th, at 5 A. M. weighed with the wind at W. N. W., soundings from 19 to 35 
fathoms. At8 A.M., the East point of Long Island* bore South, distant 3 leagues; at 
noon, its South point bore W. by N. distant 1 league, no ground 35 fathoms. 

February 18th, at 4 P. M. the East point of Long Island bore N. E. by N., and its West 
point N.N. W., off shore 4 leagues. At 6 P.M., part of Kangelang bore N. W.3N., 
distant 6 leagues, high Jand of Lombock S. E. by S., distant about 25 leagues. The wes- 
a winds continued, which carried us clear through the strait of Lombock on the 20th of 

ebruary. 


KALKOON, or TURKY ISLES, have been already mentioned, in the directions given 
for sailing from Batavia to the straits of Salayer. ‘These isles, are low and small, stretching 
nearly from Kangelang, North and N. Eastward, to about Jat. 6° 10’S., having dangerous 
coral banks projecting from them far out to the eastward. The fleet from China, under 
convoy of H. M.S. Belliqueux, after passing through Macassar Strait, inade these isles on 
the 12th of July, 1801, bearing from N. 58° W. to W. 10°S., some of them just in sight 
from the poop, distant 7 or 8 leagues. Here, they got overfalls from 50 fathoms mud, sud- 
denly to 7 and 5 fathoms coral, and the Belliqueux struck in 44 fathoins by the lead, and 
deepened at 1 cast from 10 to 40 fathoms. At this time, the isles were not visible, but 
from noon observations taken 3 hours previously, she was in lat. 6° 304’ S., lon. 116° 19’ E. 
by mean of 5 ships chronometers, Hastings Island supposed to bear S by E.3 EB. Near 
the same place, the Dorsetshire saw the rocks under the bottom, and had 4 less 5 fathoms. 


HASTINGS ISLAND, in lat. 6° 56’S., lon. 116° 24’ E.f by mean of the chronometers 
of the tleet mentioned above, is low, and it is the S. Easternmost of the Kangelang group, 
having a good channel to the eastward, betwixt it and the westernmost of the Great Pater 
Nosters, leading to Lombock, or Allass Straits. From what has been stated, it appears, 
that the Kalkoon Isles ought not to be approached on the [vast side in large ships, without 
great caution. Working to the southward with a S. E. wind, aud westerly current of 10 or 
14 miles in 24 hours, the fleet had generally soundings from 46 to 58 fathoms on the East 
side of these isles, when some of them were visible from the poop or mast-head. After beating 
2 days, they weathered Hastings Island on the 14th of July, passed to the eastward of it at 
5 leagues distance, and anchored at Bally Road, in Allass Strait, on the following day. 


BALLY STRAIT, has been mentioned in volume first of this work, under the head of 
‘“Tslands to the South and 8. Eastward of Java, &c.” but it becomes necessary here, to de- 
scribe particularly the dangers in this strait, and in those adjacent. 


CAPE SANDANA, or SADANA, in about lat. 7° 49/S., bearing nearly South from. 


Galion, is the extremity of the high land that forms the N. E. end of Java, and bounds the 
North entrance of Bally Strait on the West and N.W. sides. Over the point that forms 
the cape, stands a high indented table hill, called Mount Sandana, with each of its extremes 
sloping down, 1 forming the cape, and the other rounding into a bay. Soundings of 40 to 60 
fathoms, extend from Galion Island to this cape, and also to the westward, but none to the 
eastward of the cape. MYNDERS ROCKS, situated about 6 or 7 miles to the north- 


* Called so, by the natives. 

+ Lieut. Arrow, of the Antelope, passed on the South side of this island, on the 24th of October, 1812, and 
made it in lon. 116° 18’ E, or 4° 10’ West of Middle Island in Salayer Straits by chronometers. Capt. Bowman, 
passed to the North and eastward of it at 5 leagues distance in the Diana, on the 27th of December, 1812, and 
made it in lat, 6° 53’ S., lon. 116° 14’ E, or 9° 22' East of Batavia by chronometers. | 


-— eee 
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ward of the nearest land of the cape, consist of 3 small sand banks above water, surrounded 
by rocks, with a reef projecting to the S. E., having 60 fathoms within a cable’s length of. 
them at the North and East sides. These rocks are on with the centre of Table Hill, bear- 
ing S. by W. 4 W., on with its eastern brow S. } W., and on with the eastern extreme of 
Java bearing S. by E. ? E. H.M.S. Psyche, at noon, observed in lat. 7° 41’S., with these 
rocks in sight from the deck bearing E. N. E. 4 N. about 6 or 7 mniles, a remarkable hill on 
Java South, Cape Sandana S. E. 7 or 8 miles. There appears to be a shoal projecting 
from Mynder’s rocks to the westward, for the Valentine had Cape Sandana bearing S. by E. 
about 4 leagues distant, when Mynders rocks bore 8. E. £5S., about 4 miles. Her boat 
found then 3 fathoms upon the shoal to the westward, with these rocks bearing E.N. E. 
and Cape Sandana S. by E. About midway in a direct line from the easternmost point of 
Cape Sandana toward Gilboang, lies a 2 fathoms bank near 2 miles off the Java shore, with 
20 fathoms water inside of it, and 30 or 35 fathoms near it to the North and southward, 
and the coast is lined by a reef from the point to the entrance of Bally Strait. 

_ The narrow part of Bally Strait, begins about 4 leagues to the South of the easternmost 7p sit toto 
point of Cape Sandana, having Gilboang, or Gilboan Island on the West side, which lies Ray.“ 
near Water Point on Java, and the S. Eastern side is bounded by the N. W. point of Bally 
and Hart Island contiguous, and a little to the eastward. There is no soundings near the 
reef that projects from Gilboang Island to the N. E. and S. W., nor near Hart Island, nor 
in the narrow gut that forms the North entrance of the strait which appears to be only about 
a mile wide. Slips, should therefore, endeavour, to keep in mid channel when passing through 
the strait, with the assistance of boats towing a-head if calm; for it is unpleasant, and some- 
times dangerous, to approach the points close, as the tides run 6 knots an hour during the 
springs, with eddies near the points in the narrow part, which are liable to horse you on the 
steep rocky shore of Java. On this account, Bally Strait is now little frequented, particu- 
larly when ships are coming from the northward ; the preference being justly given to the 
straits of Lombock, Allass, or Sapy. . 

Fort Utrich, situated in about lat. 8° 16’S., in a bay on Java, at the southern part of the Fort ueries 
narrows, affords refreshments and anchorage in 9 or 10 fathoms soft ground, with the fort rage. 
bearing West, about a mile off shore; but care is required to avoid the Deptford Rock, 
which is directly in the fair way in entering the bay from the northward. The Deptford 
grounded on it, December 26th, 1795, in 3 fathoms, found 23 fathoms on its summit, and 
could perceive several pieces of the coral break off as the ship sallied. It is not more than 
a ship’s breadth in diameter, shelving down suddenly to 6 fathoms, with 10 fathoms water 
within it, and 14 fathoms outside at the distance of a ship’s length. _When on the rock, the 
red tiled house or store-house bore W.S. W., the first point to the southward S. 2 W., dis- 
tance off shore about 2 miles, in lat. 8° 144’S. To avoid this rock, ships should not bor- 
row under 17 fathoms in coming from the northward, until the fort is brought to bear about 
West, then haul in for the anchorage directly abreast of the fort and village. 

The burning mountain on Bally, is in lat. 8° 24°S. lon. 115 °24’ E. by chronometers, _ Geo. site of 

Balambouang Bay, which stretches South 4 or 5 miles inland on the t3 side, nearly in Mountain. 


Balambou: 
ang Bay. 


the middle of the strait, affords also water and refreshments ; for bullocks may be got, and 
fresh water in the adjoining river. Inside of the bay, the depths are from 9 to 7 and 6 fa- 
thoms, but ships generally anchor off the entrance, in 10 to 12 fathoms soft ground. Goo- 
nong-Ikan point, which forms the eastern extreme of the bay, is in lat. 8° 23'S., but the 
Dutch plans make it more to the southward. 

It is high water here at 103 hours on full and change of the moon, and the rise of tide is 
6 to 8 feet. From this bay the strait takes a S. E. direction, then southerly, and is much - 
wider than the northern parts; but the ebb tide generally inclines to set toward the Java 
shore, where there is seldom any safe anchorage to be found; and the East point of Java 
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being fronted by sunken rocks and breakers, requires a good birth in passing out to the south- 
ward, or in entering the strait from that direction. 7 

Table Point, the southern extremity of the Island Bally, is in lat. 8° 50'S., and forms the 
eastern boundary of the South entrance of the strait. The N.E. point of Baliy is in lat. 
8° 18'S. lon. 115° 43’ E., by chronometers from Batavia. 


LOMBOCK STRAIT, has been described in volume first of this work, under the head 
of ‘‘ Islands to the South aud S. Eastward of Java, adjacent straits and South coast ;” and 


_here, it becomes necessary to add a few remarks for the navigation of this strait. Although 


the tides or currents run strong through the middle of the strait, with eddies and no 
soundings, yet there are a few places of anchorage on each side, where ships might occa- 
sionally stop, and procure refreshments. CARANG ASSEM, on the Bally shore, at the 
western side of the strait, has a small stream of fresh water close to the village, where bul- 
locks, hogs, and poultry may be got, and the contiguous country is cultivated. Captain 
Forrest, anchored here, in 9 fathoms sandy bottom, about $a mile off shore, with Bally 
Peak bearing N. by E.; and he experienced very little tide in this anchorage, when it was 
running 3 knots a little way out in the offing. 

The large and deep bay of AMPANNAN, or APPENAM, situated on the Lombock 
side of the strait, nearly opposite to the road of Carang Assem, formed by Tanjong Rum- 
beeah to the northward, is 3 or 4 miles deep, and of considerable extent. H.M.S Psyche 
touched here, on the 3d. of August, 1811, for which place, Mr. George Dawson, an officer 
of that ship, gives the following directions. 

On the South side of a high remarkable bluff cape, terminating to the North and eastward 
a smal] sugar loaf peaked hill, are situated the villages Sangeegee, Ampannan, and Tanjong 
Carrang, fronting a fine level country, with many small rivers, and abounding with provisions 
of every kind. | 

To know this bay, and to sail into it, when coming from the northward, observe, that on 
with the Peak of Lombock bearing E.35S., there is an island with a hill on its S. E. end, 
which pass at 3 or 4 leagues distance, and steer eastward, not approaching the main under 
6 or 7 miles, until Lombock Peak bears N. E. by E. 4 E., or Bally Peak W.N. W., on 
account of a ledge of rocks that extends from Sangeegee at the North side of the bay, ina 
S.S. E. direction to 2 small islands at the opposite side. In the plan of this coast, pub- 
lished by Mr. Dalrymple, 7 fathoms is marked as the least water on this ledge, but our boats 
found only 3 fathoms with Lombock Peak bearing E. by N., and the northern extremity of 
the land N. by W. 4 W.; and the inner verge of the ledge, appears to be about 3} miles 
distant from the shore. | | 

Steering in for Ampannan, with Lombock Peak bearing N.E. by E. 4 E., northern ex- 
treme N. by W., and Ampannan River E. by N., with boats sounding a-head, we had 
several casts of 7, 8, and 9 fathoms coral, then deepened again to 18 fathoms sand, and 
shoaled gradually to the shore. We first anchored in 17$ fathoms, about 3 miles off Am- 
pannan bearing N.E.4E., Sangeegee Village N.N.E., Tanjong Carrang 5. E.35., 
Lombock Peak E. by N. ? N., extremes of Lombock from N. N. W.4 W. toS. W. by W., 
and Bally Peak W.N.W.; but being too far off for the convenience of watering, weighed 
and anchored again in 144 fathoms fine sand, with the entrance of Ampannan River bearing 
East distant 2 miles, Lombock Peak E. by N. 4 N., and Bally Peak W. by N.4N.; from 
this anchorage, the shoalest part of the ledge bore W. 45S., distant 1 mile. 

A ship steering in for the anchorage, should bring Lombock Peak to bear N. E. by E., 
and may then pass with safety over the ledge, and anchor where most convenient. Should 
the Peak be obscured by hazy weather, or the rising sun, the river of Ampannan being re- 
markable (though not the entrance) by an opening in the trees, with huts on both sides, will 
answer as a guide, for this opening kept E, by N. will be a good leading mark. No tide 
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was perceptible in the road, but the descent of the water from the high land runs constantly 
out of the river, and the rise of tide is 7 feet; high water at 8 A.M. on full and change of 
the moon. Our boats could not enter the river, on account of shoal water and a heavy surf 
on the bar: the landing place ts on the beach at the head of the bay, about a 4 mile north- 
ward of the river, where the surf is not so high. 

Water is got from the river about 100 yards from the beach, by rolling the casks across a 
neck of land, which is always good, not being aftected by the flowing of the tide. The en- 
trance of the river is in lat. 8° 39’ 51° S., and lies about N.N.E., taking its rise from the 
high land. Wood is scarce, all the land being cultivated ; but provisions are got from the 
Captain Chinaman, at moderate prices, viz. fine bullocks from 300 to 400 1b. at 6 to 8 dol- 
lars; pigs, poultry, sweet potatoes, puinphins, oranges, and other tropical fruits, are pro- 
cured at reasonable prices, and sometimes very cheap, also rice and arrack. A fleet of 10 
or 12 ships, might be well supplied with provision and refreshments here, if they can cunve- 
miently remain a few days. 

The trade is carried on by proas of 40 to 80 tons burthen, which go and return with the 
inonsoons to Java and other parts; the exports are chiefly rice and slaves; the latter, pro- 
cured by war, among the different tribes; and the imports, opium and piece goods. 

The Rajah of this part of the island, resides at Carrang Assem, about 7 miles in the in- 
terior, but Lombock is said to be governed by $ different chiefs, who can muster 20,000 
fighting nen, many of which are trained to matchlocks of their own manufacture; and the 
pargalimo, or general, stated, that the population of the island exceeded 50,000. The vil- 
lages have wide streets, with brick buildings for the principal inhabitants, encircled by walls 
about 15 feet high; and the other buildings for the inferior ranks, are large huts surrounded 
by a wall; the streets are lined by rows of trees, and these towns or villages have a neat 
appearance. | 

There is a high round isle off the N.W. point of Lombock, with 2 low isles a little to 
the N. Eastward ; and these isles lie in lat. 8° 13’S., lon. 115° 59’ E. by chronometers. 

At a small distance off the 8. W. point of Lombock, there is a rock above water, and 3 
rocky islets lie near the S. W. point of Banditti Island, with a small isle near its N. W. 
point, which ought to have a proper birth in passing, by keeping in the middle of the strait. 
The Schilder’s Shoal, said to lie to the northward of Lombock, probably does not exist, al- 
though a good look out is proper, when passing its assigned situation. 
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The tides or currents, seem to be irregular in Lombock Strait; those which run to the Tides, of 


northward, greatly prevailing when the winds are southerly, or light and.variable. Ships, 
therefore, may often get quickly through the strait to the northward, whilst those bound to 
the southward, are liable to great delay. It has been already mentioned in one of the pre- 
ceding sections, where directions are given for sailing through the Carimata Passage, that the 
Minerva, Brunswick, and Chesterfield, were from the 16th to the 30th of January, 1794, 
beating through Lombock Strait to the southward. Of late years, the preference has gene- 
rally been given to Allass Strait, particularly in ships bound to the southward. 


od. GREAT PATER NOSTERS; STRAITS OF ALLASS, AND SAPY, WITH 
SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


GREAT PATER NOSTERS, consist of groups or ranges, of mostly low woody 
islands, extending nearly E. N.E. and W.S. W., about 32 or 35 leagues : many of them 
being surrounded by reefs, and having shoal patches of coral stretching out a considerable 


distance to seaward, they are seldom closely approached, consequently very lnpertectly Geo. timie 


known. The westernmost islands are situated in about Jat. 7° 15’S., lon. 117° E.; Cap- 
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tain Greig, of the Minto, made the S. Westernmost island in lat. 7° 32’S., lon. 117° 167 E. by 
lunar observation : the channel betwixt them and Hastings Island, mentioned in the preceding 
section, is about 12 leagues wide. The southernmost island, is in lat. 7° 34’S., lon. 117° 
30' E., bearing nearly North from the West end of Pulo Majo, on the North coast of Sum- 
bawa; and directly to the northward of the 2 sand banks described under the article Pulo 
Majo, in the sequel of the last section but one. When Pulo Majo bore from S.S. W. to 
S. by E.2 E. distant 6 leagues, Selonda Island S.S. E.% E., the Ardassier saw the south- 
ernmost Jsland of the Great Pater Nosters bearing N.N.W.4N., distant about 54 or 6 
leagues. 

The easternmost island of the Great Pater Nosters, is situated in about lat. 6° 49! S., lon. 
118°40' E., which with the adjoining islands, are surrounded by reefs. When in lat. 7° 38’ 
S., lon. 117°41' E., the Minto saw 1 of the S. Easternmost Pater Nosters, a rocky islet 
bearing N.N.E., distant 5 miles; and the Dutch frigate, Maria Reygersbergen saw 2 of 
them, low and woody, which she made in lat. 7° 36’ S., lon. 117° 55’ E. 


POSTILLIONS, consist of a large range of mostly low islands, extending about 10 
leagues nearly S. E. and N. W., with reefs projecting from several of them to a considerable 
Geo. imts distance. The N. Westernmost Islands of this range situated in lat. 6° 32' S., lon. 118° 48’ 
Postion, E,, have been mentioned in the section, ‘ Eastern Route to China by the Pitt’s Passage,” 
where directions are given for sailing from Batavia to the Straits of Salayer. Lieut. Arrow, 
in the Antelope, passed on the North side within 7 miles of these islands, on the 29th of 
October, 1812, and saw 4 of them, which were low and woody, lined with sandy beaches, 
apparently clear of danger, and no soundings were got in passing. The N. Westernmost 
island has a small lump in the centre, and this island he made in lat, 6° 32’ N., lon. 118° 
454’ E. or 19423’ West from Middle Island in Salayer Straits by chronometers. The 
easternmost limit of these islands, in lat. 6°45’ S., lon. 119° 15’ E. has been described near 
the sequel of 1 of the preceding sections, under the head, ‘ Directions for Sailing from China 
outside of the Philippine Islands, and through the Pitt’s Passage into the ocean.” 

There is a channel between the Postillions, and the easternmost islands of the Great Pater 
- Nosters, through which the Pocock and some other ships have passed, in proceeding from 
- the Strait of Macassar to Sapy Strait. With a steady wind, and favorable weather, it ap- 
pears to be safe; but it is not frequented, being imperfectly known, and the islands on each 

side are said to have dangers lining them, without any soundings in the fair channel. 


Aime Straite = ADLLAS STRAIT, called GILLEESEE by the natives, has been mentioned in Volume 
First of this work, where directions are given for entering it from the southward ; but as this 
strait is more frequented than those described in the last section, particular instructions for 
sailing through It, with a brief description of the dangers, may prove useful. 

This strait, formed between the East coast of Lombock, and the West coast of Sumbawa, 
extends nearly N. N. E. and 8. S. W. about 15 leagues, and is about 5 or 6 miles wide in 
the narrowest part. It is justly preferred to any of the straits East of Java, the tides being 
moderate, with soundings stretching along the Lombock side, whereby ships are enabled to 

~ anchor when necessary. 

Geo. siteot Lhe North part of the Island Lombock is high bold land, the extremity projecting out 

rae’* into a point of white appearance, in about lat. 8° 11’ S.; and the peak is in lat. 8° 214'S., 
lon. 116° 26’ E., which rises in a pyramidal form to the height of about 8000 feet* above the 
level of the sea, with a large crater at the summit, having formerly been a volcano. The 
coast of Lombock that forms the strait, is low close to the sea, with plantations of cocoa- 
nut trees at the villages. 

At a small distance from the N. E. end of Lombock, the Twins, 2 low woody islands lie 
parallel to it, with apparently a channel for small vessels inside of them: they are joined by 


* By trigonometrical admeasurement, I made it 8,688 feet high. 
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a reef, and a spit projects from the South end’ of the southernmost island, having 6 or 8 fa- 
thoms on its extremity. 


ROCKY ISLANDS, consist of a group of 3 small isles with a contiguous islet, having reefs Rocky 
and a sand bank projecting from their eastern sides to the distance of 1 or 14 mile; they are 
connected together by rocks, but may be approached within a small distance on. the West 
side. Opposite to these, there is a group fronting the Sumbawa shore, called the Ten 
Islands ; the outermost of which, are long, low, and flat, having no soundings at a small 
distance from them. Between these and Rocky Islands, there are soundings of 40 and 50 
fathoms toward the West side of the channel, decreasing near the reefs which front the latter. 
This channel is about 5 or 6 miles wide, and was formerly thought to be the only 1 leading into Adiscene 
the strait from the northward ; but the channel on the West side of Rocky Islands, is equally ~~ 
safe, about 2 or 24 miles wide between the islands and the Lombock shore, with regular 
soundings of 12 to 17 or 18 fathoms; which render it very convenient for anchoring to stop 
tide, during contrary or light winds. 

A ship proceeding to the southward through this channel, ought to keep at least a mile Directions 


for sailing 


from the Lombock shore, after passing between it and Rocky Islands, in order to avoid a atone tue 
coral patch of 3 fathoms. It lies a little to the South of the point of land that bears about store." 
W. by S. from the South extremity of Rocky Islands, opposite to a fresh water creek in the - 
bight to the southward of that point: near it on the outside, the soundings are irregular from 

7 to 14 fathoms, and there are 10 and 11 fathoms inside, betwixt it and the Lombock shore. 

By hauling too much into the bight, the Surat Castle grounded on this spot on the 4th of 
March, 1796, but with the assistance of a fresh breeze of wind, she soon got clear off. 
Although the channel along the Lombock shore is safe, by keeping about 14 or 2 miles from 

it; there are overfalls in several places, particularly about 3 or 4 miles to the S.S.W. of 
Rocky Islands, the depths are very irregular, from 25 to 10 and 7 fathoms coral rock ; but 


there is thought to be no less than 63 or 7 fathoms water. 


SEGAR, or SEEGARRA, distant about 3 leagues to the S. W. of Rocky Islands, is a segs: 
small village at the South part of the bight mentioned above, having a coral bank fronting “""** 
it, with good anchorage to the southward near the Segar shore. This place is said to be su- 
perior to Bally Town for procuring water, at all times of the year. Mr. Black, touched here 
fur supplies, and was treated in a friendly manner by the natives. 


LOBOAGEE, or BALLY TOWN, where ships generally anchor to procure water and ceo. site of 
refreshments, I made in lat. 8° 4.24/ S., lon. 116° 33’ E., by a series of observationsof » © #7” 
corroborated by chronometers, whilst at anchor in the road, in March, 1796, corresponding 
with the observations of several experienced navigators.* The anchorage for large ships ig anchornge; 
in 17 or 15 fathoms black sand, about 14 or 2 miles off shore, with Lombock Peak bearing 
N. N. W., the southernmost bluff island on the Sumbawa side of the strait E.S. E., and the 
next to the northward E.4N_ or E.3N. . These islands are the best guide to know when 
abreast of Bally Town, for being situated behind a tope of cocoa-nut trees, it is not easily 
perceived from the offing. A ship may occasionally anchor in 12 fathoms abreast of the 
river, but she ought not to go under 10 or 11 fathoms. 

The town is situated on the South side of the river, which is fronted by a reef, stretching __., 
along the shore at the distance of 100 fathoms, and the proper channel through it for long 
boats, is nearly opposite to the river’s mouth. Small boats may cross over the reef to the 
southward of the town, in fine weather; but on spring tides, during the southerly monsoon, 
strong sea breezes produce a great surf upon the reef, and then, loaded long boats can only 


* Capt. Bowman, in the Diana, at anchor in 10} fathoms with the town bearing W.4°S,, distant about 2 
miles, observed in lat, 8° 41’ 59" S., lon. 116° 34£’ E. by chronometers from Batavia. 
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pass through the proper channel when more than } flood, or near high water. Here, the 
anchor inside of the reef, at the mouth of the river, and the casks are filled about 100 yards 
from the beach, then floated off to the boats, and taken in. The water is good, but ought 
not to be tilled when the tide is high, for it is then brackish. Wood may be cut on the 
North side of the river, about $a nile up, and floated down the stream to the boats. 

Tu the northerly monsoon, there is seldom any difficulty in watering at Bally Town; our 
pinnaces got out of the river loaded at high water, but there is not sufficient depth for long 
boats. During the southerly monsoon, it is often tedious getting water off from the shore ; 
for strong southerly sea breezes, generally set in at 9 or 10 o'clock in the morning on spring 
tides, and continue to blow right through the strait until late in the afternoon, rendering it 
impossible for loaded boats to vet off to ships in the road. 

The flood sets to the North and the ebb to the southward, in the road, about 14 to 2 
knots on the springs, high water about 124 hours on full and change of the moon, but nearly 
3 hours sooner upon the shore, and the rise of tide is 10 or 12 feet. The stream of tide is 
strongest on the Sumbawa side of the strait, where there are no soundings. 

The chief of Bally Town, makes a demand of 2 muskets as a kind of port dues from ships 
which stop for water and refreshments ; but he will sometimes be contented with articles of 
less value, such as a pair of pistols, and some powder ; fire arms, shot, and coarse cutlery, 
being the articles they prefer. The inhabitants of this place and the other villages,* are 
friendly to English ships, where they procure bullocks at 8 or 10 dollars each, some goats, 
poultry, particularly ducks in great plenty; paddy, rice, pumpkins, sugar-cane, plantains 
and other fruits. 


PEEJOW VILLAGE, situated 4 or 5 miles to the southward of Bally Town, in the 
bay formed by the 8. E. end of Lombock, is sa¢d to be a more convenient place for watering 
than the former ; having a river navigable by boats, where the casks may be filled without 
landing them, and supplies be procured in great plenty. If so convenient, the preference 
should be given to this place; as it is situated in a bay, with rezular soundings toward the 
shore, the anchorage must be more sheltered than Bally Road. 


SUMBAWA COAST, lining the East side of the strait, is all bigh rugged land close to 
the sea, and the islands fronting it, are steep to. Ships working through the strait, with 
steady breezes, may stand over toward these islands, in order to benefit by the strength of 
the tide; but with light baffling winds, they should keep in soundings near the Lombock side, 
to anchor if uccessary, or when the tide is unfavorable. In the southerly monsoon, the wind 
blows generally strong through the strait from the southward during the day, abating in the 
evening, and veering a little off the Lombock shore. In the northerly monsoon it is variable, 
and not so strong; tor southerly breezes sometimes prevail at the South entrance of the strait 
in this season, when the wind is blowing from the northward into the North entrance. The 
best time to weigh from Bally read, when ships are bound to the southward in the southerly 
monsoon, is early in the morning, in order to get clear out with the land breeze, before the 
strong wind begin to blow into the entrance of the strait, about 9 or 10 A. M. 

The low islands lining the N. W. part of Suinbawa, called by the natives Timor-Yung, 


* Captain Clarke, of the True Briton, was informed, that the villayes in Allass Strait, and those contiguous, 
are named by the natives as follows, counting from the southward. On the Lombock shore, Palaba, Peejow, 
Loboagee, Seegarra, Lombock, and Noudeeang. The Rajah, called Gastinora Mataran, by the natives, resides 
at Mataran in the interior, near the other side of the island; but his proper name, is said to be Anacaogo. 

The villages on the Sumbawa side, are named Geravee,  cllewang, Satslow, Allass, Laboo, Padee, and 
Sumbawa the chieftown. The inhabitants of these islands have a particular language of their own, and write on 
the leaves of the palm tree, with an iron style. At Bally town, they have several proas, and send 1 annually to 
Malacca or Penang. Both the islands of Lombock and Sumbawa, abound with a hardy breed of small horses. 
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are in lat. 8°21/S., lon. 116° 57’ E. their northern extremity, and there are villages on the Geo. site of 
easternmost of them. ‘The ‘True Briton and Royal Charlotte, were drifted close to these contignons 
islands, by an easterly current during a calm, on the 13th of September, 1797, and had no par ot 
soundings until within a cable’s length of the reef that skirts them. When the True Briton re 
first got ground, 50 fathoms, she anchored with the kedge, and had 30 fathoms under the 

stern, with the nearest part of the reef bearing S. by E., a large % cable’s length distant, ex- 

tremes of the low islands from S. by E. } E. to W. by 8. 35S., eastern extreme of Sumbawa 

East, and Lombock Peak W.35. ‘The first cast the boat had between the ship and reef was 

25 fathoms, the next 10, then 5 fathoms, and suddenly 3 feet near the reef. A deep bay is shouia be 
formed by these islands, the points of which bear nearly East and West of each other ; but iignt wince 
the bottom being coral rock, renders this part of the coast unsafe to approach with light airs 

and easterly currents. From the numerous huts seen, there appeared to be a populous village, 

but although the natives seemed friendly and desirous of bartering their poultry, &c. there 


was some reason to think that landing might not be altogether safe. 


SUMBAWA BAY, and TOWN, lie to the eastward of these islands that line the N. W. 
end of Sumbawa, and to the S. Westward of Pulo Majo, or nearly South from Flat Island : 
the bay is large, open to the North and N. W. with reefs projecting from the land on each 
side, and a good harbour stretches inland, between the reefs at the West side of the entrance. 
The soundings decrease quickly from 40 to 20 or 15 fathoms, near the shore at the bottom 
of the bay, or S. Eastern part, where the town and river of Sumbawa are situated in about 
lat. 8° 27'S., lon. 117° 24’ E. The Nonsuch from Bengal, anchored here, in April, 1791, Geo. site of 
but this place is seldom visited by English ships. 'Tumbora Mountain, or Mount Aron, lies” 
to the eastward of Sumbawa Bay, in lat. 8° 9! S., Jon. 117° 43" E. by chronometers from Se. ste of 
Batavia. Mountain, 


BIEMA, or BIMA BAY, situated near the N. E. end of Sumbawa, stretches to the 2i™ 2: 
southward 7 or 8 leagues into the island, with soundings of 60 or 80 fathoms at the entrance, 
decreasing to 20 and 15 fathoms near the town of Bima, which is built on the eastern shore 
of the bay, and where the Dutch generally have a resident: this place is seldom visited by 
English ships. The bay is bounded at the entrance, by Rugged Point to the East, in lat. 8° 
11’ S., lon. 118° 51’ E., and Rocky Point to the westward, in lat. 8°8’ S., lon. 118°36’ E. «st 

The Maria Reygersbergen, frigate, on the 6th of April, 1805, anchored in Bima Bay in 
26 fathoms black sand, the East point of the bay bearing N.33°E., the N. W. point W. 
29° N., the Battery W. 25°S., Watering Place W. by S., and observed in lat. 8° 234! S., 

o n. 118° 44’ E. from Batavia by chronometers. | 

Betwixt Sumbawa Bay and Bima Bay, there is another large and deep bay on the North 
coast of Sumbawa, not frequented by ships. | : 


SAPY STRAIT, formed betwixt the East end of Sumbawa and the West side of Co- Sapy strait. 
modo, or Rat Island, is considered safe, and has been much frequented by the Company’s 
ships. It is, however, not so convenient nor so spacious as Allass Strait, for the tides are 
more rapid in the narrow part, where some rocky islets separate the strait into different small 
channels, The northern part is divided into 2 principal channels by the Island Gilibanta, 
which is of considerable size, having a peak near the centre, and there are some small islands 
in the eastern channel, betwixt it and Comodo. Brief directions for approaching this strait 
from southward, have been given in Volume First of this work, but a particular description 
now becomes necessary. 

The eastern channel is little frequented, being the leeward side of the strait in the westerly 
monsoon, thought to be destitute of soundings, and Comodo being high steep land, with the 
tide of ebb setting toward its steep rocky coast. The route through, is nevertheless, shorter 
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than that by the other channel to the westward, and appears to be safe: it might be adopted 
occasionally, when ships are not in want of water, and bound out to the southward, during 
the S. E. monsoon ; but in all other cases, the western channel between Gilibanta and Sum- 
bawa, should be chosen. 


GOONONG APEE, or GUNONG-APEE, distant about 3 or 4 miles from the N. E. 
point of Sumbawa called Table Point, and bounding the North entrance of the strait on the 
West side, is high, formed of a large mountain, the summit of which terminates in 2 high 
peaks, 1 to the S. E. the other to the northward. The high sharp lava peak, on the East 
part of the island, generally appears double, and is situated in lat. 8° 11'S., lon. 119° 5’ E. 
by the mean of many good chronometers.* Betwixt this island and Gilibanta, and a con- 
siderable way to the southward, the strait is wide and clear, until it becomes contracted by 


the islands to the eastward of Suapy Bay. There is a safe passage either to the North or 


southward of Goonong Apee. | 


SAPY BAY, is bounded on the South side of the entrance, by Middle Island and an ad- 
joining island off its West end, and the long island Sintodo to the eastward. Close to 
the East point of Sintodo, an islet and 2 rocks are situated, called Booroosa Caper by some 
navigators. There are also some rocky islets off the East point of the Island Camara, 
which lie about 5 miles southward of Sintodo, bounding the West side of the entrance of the 
strait in coming from the eastward; and the opposite side is bounded by the S. W. point of 
Comodo, and its adjoining island. MATACOTE, is a small peaked island about 4 or 5 
miles to the N. E. of Sintodo East point, having several rocks to the northward, called 
sometimes Little Matacote, and others to the westward, called Black Rocks: Matacote is 
in 1 with Goonong Apee Peak bearing N.26° W. The track to the eastward of Matacote 
is followed at times, but the passage to the westward, between the Black Rocks and Boo- 
roosa Caper, is preferable; for, by keeping along the western side of the strait, in coming 
from the northward, a ship is enabled to anchor under Sintodo during the flood tide, from 
whence she can weigh with the first of the ebb, and work out of the strait. And a ship 
coming from the southward, by hauling close round Sintodo, will preserve the weather shore, 
avoid the low rocks, and A sooner into anchorage. 

A coral flat lines the North side of Sapy Bay, but the South side is safe to approach ; the 
soundings decrease regularly from 26 or 28 fathoms at the entrance, to 17 or 18 fathoms in 
the upper part of the bay, about 3 a mile below rocky island. The bay here, is about 14 
mile wide, where ships may occasionally anchor, and procure supplies of buffalos, goats, 
fowls, sweet potatoes, cocoanuts, &c., from Sapy town, situated by the side of a creek at 
the S. Western extremity of the bay. The natives will barter these articles for fire arms, 
coarse cutlery, red and blue handkerchiefs, and empty bottles; but single ships ought to be 
guarded against any treachery from these people, particularly if they anchor far inside, and 
are not well armed. 

Ships generally anchor in 24 or 25 fathoms, at the mouth of the bay: the Dorsetshire in 
95 fathoms, had Goonong Apee Peak bearing N. 4 E., Sintodo from E. by S. to S. E. byS., 
Middle Islands S. 4 W. to S. W., northern extreme of Sumbawa North, Gilibanta N. E. 
by E. to E. by N. $ N., and Matacote E. 3 S., observed lat. 8° 2993'S. The Coutts, when 
moored in 28 fathoms, on the 23d of December, 1800, had Lava Peak on Goonong Apee 


* The lon. of Goonong Apee Peak, seems to be well established ; Mr. Brown, chief supercargo to the Com. 
pany, at Canton, made it in lon. 119° 4’ E. aud 120 3’ West of Point Pigot by 3 chronometers, or in lon. 119° 
5’ E, Captain Torin, of the Coutts, made it also in 119° 5’ E. by chronometers from St. Pauls and from Point 
Pigot in 1800. Captain Clarke, of the True Briton, in 1796, made it in Jon. 119° 6’ East measured from Middle 
Island in Salayer Straits ; and other navigators, have made it nearly in the same longitude, by chronometers. 
The Dutch frigate, Maria Reygersbergen’s chronometers, place it in lon. 118° 59’ E. measured from Batavia. 
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bearing N. 24° E., Gilibanta Peak E.25° N., Black Rocks E.4°S., Matacote E.6°S., 
the rock off Sintodo E. 9°S., Middle Island from S. 4° W. to 8. 23° W., Island off it S. 30° 
W., Sapy Bay Point S.49° W., long boats at the watering place in Mango Bay W. 10°S., 
Water Bay Peak W. 18° N., and Water Bay Island N. 22° W. about 14 mile distant. At 
this time, the brook in Mango Bay was found to be very much reduced, to what it was ih 
October on a former voyage, and the water brackish till 150 yards from the beach. © In 
Water Bay, the spring was nearly as usual. In Rees’ Bay, the supply was scanty, and the 
taste of the water rendered unpleasant by a quantity of tree leaves in the well. But there 
being a large squadron of ships at this time, in company with the Coutts and Dorsetshire, 
they watered at all these places, and also at a considerable brook, found to the southward of 
Captain Rees’ watering place. 
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REES’ BAY, and BRITANNIA’S BAY, are formed by the projections of the Sum- Ree’s and 
bawa shore, to the northward of Sapy Bay, at either of which, ships may procure wood and Bay. 


water. The watering place in the cove of Rees’ Bay, bears from Booroosa Caper W. 5°N., 
but the best anchorage is in 20 fathoms mud and sand, with it bearing about E. 2°S., to 
avoid the shoals inside, and along the North side of the bay. The southern part of this bay 
is clear of danger, but there is a bank of 64 fathoms sand and shells at the North part, with 
18 and 19 fathoms mud and sand, all around ; and inside, there is a coral spot, having on it 
only 10 or 11 fect water. 

The Watering Pond in Britannia’s Bay, bearing from Booroosa Caper W. 29° N.., is about 
20 yards from high water mark, and small casks which can be carried by 2 men, are best 
for watering at any of these bays. As the soundings are irregular, with rocky bottom in the 
middle of this bay, a ship intending to water here, should anchor in 25 fathoms, about 1 
mile off its northern point; for a rocky shoal stretches from the southern point of the bay 
nearly to Island Point, with some parts of it almost 2 miles off shore. As the points on 
this part of Sumbawa, have small spits projecting from them, and the bottom being gene- 
rally hard sand to the northward of Island Point, a bower anchor is required to secure a 
ship here in the westerly monsoon. 


There are no soundings near Gilibanta, the outer verge of the bank where 40 to 50 fas sounuing.. 


thoms are got, stretches nearly in a direct line from Booroosa Caper to Goonong Apee, de- 
creasing pretty regularly to 20 fathoms in most parts, from 4 to a % mile off the Sumbawa 
shore. No soundings are got in the South part of the strait, to the South of Matacote, but 
within 4 a cable’s length of it there is 20 fathoms, and 25 fathoms between it and the low 
rocks adjacent, deepening to the northward. 


Hereabout, the bottom is all rocky with overfalls, and rapid tides setting past Matacote 4 tides, 


and 5 knots per hour during the springs, produce strong ripplings resembling breakers, which 
are alarming to strangers, and the eddies may sometimes render ships ungovernable. As the 
low rocks are nearly even with the water’s edge, the track between them and Matacote is 
not so safe as that betwixt the Black Rocks and Booroosa Caper, by keeping near Sintodo, 
and rounding its eastern part about the distance of a mile; for some ships have been drifted 
nearly on the rocks, by the rapid tides.* Although the tides set rapidly through the middle 


* The Northumberland bound to China, rounded Matacote very close with a spring flood and brisk N. W. 
wind, in February, 1783: when the low rocks were seen from the mast-head, she bore up against the tide, and 


with difficulty cleared them about the distance of a cable’s length. Returning from-China in September, 1796, . 


the Britannia (with a fleet of 10 sail) was passing Matacote about 1 mile to leeward, with a southerly wind and 
strong ebb tide; the helm was then put up, and the wind brought on the quarter, but the ship not stemming the 
tide, and judging by its rapidity that there was a clear channel, she passed betwixt the middle rock and Matacote. 
Two ships of the fleet, passed to the eastward of Matacote, but all the others went between the Black Rocks and 
Booroosa Caper. The Cornwallis, in August, 1796, bound to the southward, found the tide setting very @rong 


to the S. E. on her approach to the westernmost rocks; and after tacking within 100 yards of them, she stood - 


S. by W. close toa range of breaking water, which extends 2} miles to the southward of the rocks. This seems 
; 30 


and winds. 
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of the strait, the flood to the northward, and the ebb to the southward, they become mucl: 
weaker within the verge of soundings near the N. Eastern part of Sumbawa, and there is 
very little tide in the bays. Itis high water in Britannia’s, and in Water Bay, about 1 hour 
on full and change of the moon, and the rise of tide is said to be 1] or 12 feet. 

The winds are variable in Sapy Strait, forming a kind of land and sea breezes, those from 
the westward prevailing in the westerly monsoon; and during the opposite season, strong 
breezes blow into the strait from the southward, great part of the day. 

Ships bound to the northward, after passing along the western side of Sapy Strait, should 
borrow toward the East side of Goonong Apee, which is bold to approach. If the route 
through Salayer Straits is to be pursued, care must be taken to keep well to windward in 
crossing over for Salayer ; because, a strong easterly current generally prevails in the westerly 
monsoon, when the wind blows with much strength. From this cause, several ships have 
fallen to leeward of the islands fronting the South end of Salayer, at different times, and 
were obliged to pass along the East side of that island; whilst others have steered to the 
eastward on the north side of Flores, which is preferable. 

Ships steering from Salayer’s Straits, toward the Strait of Sapy in the southerly monsoon, 
ought to endeavour to fall in with the N. E. point of Comodo, situated in about lat. 8° 29’S., 


- and 324 miles East of Goonong Apee Peak by chronometers. 
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MANGERYE STRAIT, formed between the West end of Flores and the numerous 
small islands that front the East side of Comodo, is 7 or 8 leagues in length, and not 
frequented ; for the clusters of islands with which it is studded, render it an intricate na- 
vigation. The S.W. point of Flores, situated in about lat. 8°50'S., forms the eastern 
boundary of this strait in coming from the southward ; and Aligator Bay is 4 or 5 miles to 
the N. W. of that point, being only about 4 mile wide, with soundings of 50 fathoms at the 
entrance, decreasing inside to 20 and 15 fathoms, mostly sand and coral. Mr. Dalrymple 
anchored here, in the Cuddalore schooner in 1761, and found fresh water in the cove round 
the bluff point that forms the East side of the bay. The cove called Mangrove Harbour, 1s 
about 14 mile to the northward of Aligator Bay, being a 4 mile wide at the entrance, with 
soundings of 17 to 12 fathoms near the southern shore, decreasing to 7 or 8 fathoms inside. 
Here, it is about 4 of a mile wide, and there is a fresh water stream, at the N. E. extremity. 
Close to the entrance of this cove, lies an islet, contiguous to a Saddle Island; and about 2 
miles outside, West Island is situated, having a peak on it: there is a coral shoal of 1 fa- 
thom, inside of this island, with 30 and 40 fathoms water between it and the shore of 
Mangerye. 


3d. DESCRIPTION OF FLORES; ISLANDS, DANGERS, AND STRAITS 
ADJACENT; WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


FLORES or MANGERYE, is an extensive island, being about 70 leagues in length 
East and West, and 14 or 15 leagues broad in some parts. From the S. W. point, near 
Aligater Bay and the entrance of Mangerye Strait, the South coast stretches East and E. by 
S. to about lon. 121° 30’ E., which is the southernmost part of the island, and situated in 
lat. 8° 58'S. or 9°0'S. The coast from hence, stretches East a considerable way, and 
then E. by N. and E. N. E. to the Volcano Mountain of Lobetobie, which stands near the 
S. E. point of the island. This coast is steep to, no soundings being found, except in some 


to have been only a strong rippling occasioned by the rapid tide, which they apprehended might be a reef; and 
seeing deep water to the southward, they hauled in for it, worked close round the N. E. point of Sintodo with a 
very strong gale at S. E., and passed the eastern rock off Camara Island, about the distance of a cable's length. 
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of the bays very near the shore; and there appear to be ‘no dangers projecting far out. 
Tower Island, fronting the coast at a small distance, and situated about 12 leagues to the 
eastward of the S. W. point of Flores, rises almost perpendicularly from the centre in a high 
peak. To the eastward of this island about 15 leagues, there is a high volcano mountain 1n 
the vicinity of the coast, and a remarkable peak about 8 or 9 leagues to the westward of the 
S. E. extremity of Flores. The channel betwixt Sandalwood Island and the South coast of 
Flores, is about 10 or 12 leagues wide, and clear of danger. 


SANDALWOOD ISLAND, or JEENDANA, has been partly described in volume ceo. site os 
first of this work ; but a farther description is necessary, particularly of the bay near thé East ti'sanai- 
end of the island. The eastern extremity of this island, is in lat. 10°0'S., lon. 120° 35’ BE. "°" ee 
by mean of chronometers and lunar observations taken in the Thames, Buccleugh, Carnatic, 
and Glatton.; and it is thought to be bold and safe to approach in this part. 

The channel formed betwixt its eastern extreme, and New Island, Banjoan, and Savu, 1s 
wide and clear of danger. 

The coasts of Sandalwood Island, are generally steep to, and no soundings are got until 
near the shore in some places ; but there is anchorage in the large bay, formed on the N. E. 
side of the island. 


PADEWAWY, or BARINGS BAY, in about lat. 9° 37’S., situated on the N. E. part ie" 
of Sandalwood Island, about 4 or 5 leagues West from its N. Eastern extremity, affords an- 
chorage in the western part, off the mouth of Padewawy River; but no soundings are ob- 
tained until within 13 or 1 mile of the shore. H.M. Ships Leopard and Thames, steering 
to the eastward along the North side of Sandalwood Island, on the 28th of December, 1790, 
saw a fine sandy bay near the N. E. end of the island; they hauled in, had no ground 50 
fathoms about 14 and 2 miles off shore, but on approaching nearer, got soundings. The 
Leopard anchored in 15 fathoms, with the extremes of the land bearing from E. by S. to the 
N. W. point of the bay N. N. W.4 W. The Thames anchored in 16 fathoms coarse sand, 
and moored with the kedge, the extremes bearing from E. by S. to N. W. by N., the mouth 
of the river West, distant 4 a mile, which is a good birth, and convenient anchorage during 
the westerly monsoon. ‘These ships remained here 4 days, wooded and watered conve- 
niently with their launches in the river, and each of them was presented with a buffalo from 
the chief of the place. 

The Dutch charts, place a shoal stretching out from the East point of this bay, which 
ought to have a birth; a great swell rolls into the bay at times during the easterly monsoon, 
in which season, the anchorage here, appears to be inconvenient. | 

The southernmost point of Sandalwood Island, is in lat. 10° 22'S., lon. 120° 20’ E. by Geo. site of 
chronometer; and to the westward of this point, there is a group of isles surrounded by O40r,,. 
shoals, which extend 3 or 4 leagues from the coast, consequently, dangerous to approach in “""* 
the night. | 


THE ROUTE along the NORTH COAST OF FLORES, is sometimes adopted by koute song 
ships going from Sapy Strait toward the Pitt’s Passage ; it is also frequented by Dutch ships, conal of 
bound froin Batavia to Amboina or Banda, late in the season, in March or April; likewise 
when returning in June, July, and August. Captain Forbes of the Sibbald, bound to Am- 
boina, after reaching Boele Comba at the South part of Celebes, finding the currents 
running constantly through the Straits of Salayer to the westward, steered to the southward 
on the West side of Salayer, and then proceeded along the North coast of Flores, where the 
current was found to set East and N. Eastward while near this coast, from the 17th to the 
20th of April, 1816. When this route is to be followed, it is prudent to keep within a mo- 
derate distance of the coast of Flores, in order to avoid the islands and dangers to the north- 
302 
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Geo. steot ward. The westernmost of these, are the SCHIEDAM ISLANDS, 1 of which in lat. 

schiedsm 7° 1S, lon. 120° 28" E., has been mentioned in a preceding section, marked “ Directions for 

~ "sailing from China, outside of the Philippine Islands, and through the Pitt’s Passage, into 
the ocean.” The other, or S. E. Schiedam Island, is in lat. 7° 19’S., lon. 120° 56’ E., by 
observations taken in the Boddain ; they are both of considerable size, and may be discerned 
7 or 8 leagues. 


Geo. siteot =KALATOA* ISLAND, in lat. 7° 19'S., lon. 120° 40! E., by observations taken in the 
adjcining ~Boddam, distant about 15 leagues eastward of the S. E. Schiedam Island, is of moderate 
' height, and may be seen 7 leagues; it is the largest of a group of islands, having reefs pro- 
jecting from some of them, and a shoal on which the Alfred struck in lat.7°9'S., about 2 
leagues off the N. W. part of Kalatoa, and near Great Crompa. The northern islands of 
the group, are called Great and Little Crompa: the southern 1 called Panjang or Madoo, 
lies close to the southward of Kalatoa, having a reef projecting a great way out from its 
western side, and there is a channel betwixt it and the South end of Kalatoa about 2 or 3 
miles wide, with soundings in 1 part of 63 to 12 fathoms, as experienced by the Boddam in 
passing through. About 6 or 7 leagues eastward of this channel, lies a small island called 
the Post Horse, having a reef extending about 14 mile from its eastern side. 

Acationto AS a caution to ships approaching these islands in blowing weather, it may be useful to 
from Alls describe the dangerous mistake of the fleet in 1796, which caused the unfortunate loss of the 
stratem Ocean. ‘This fleet worked out of the northern entrance of Allass Strait on the 31st of 
wenhers January, and cleared it at 4 P. M., then blowing hard at N. W. with much rain, which wea- 
ther continued during the 24 hours. At noon, by indifferent observations they were in lat. 
7° 16’S., lon. 119° 50’ E., having experienced about 60 miles of easterly current in 20 hours. 
From hence, they steered N. E. 7 miles, and saw the N. W. Schiedam Island to the east- 
ward about 4 leagues distant, hauled to the S. E. and southward, to give a birth to it and 
the other Schiedam Island, which was afterward seen: they were under close-reefed topsails 
at this time, the wind blowing hard at W. N. W. with rain and severe squalls, and unfortu- 
nately these islands were mestaken for the Postillions. From having the southern extreme 
: of the islands bearing East at 5 P.M. they steered S. by E., S.E., and E.S. E., 21 miles, 
and I. N. E., N. E., and North 24 miles, to round them, when at 2 A. M., land was seen 
N.N.E. very close. They immediately wore, but some of the ships perceiving breakers 
a-head, wore again, set courses, and continued working till day-light. The Alfred and 
Woodford struck, but fortunately backed off; the Canton, Boddam, and Taunton Castle, 
kept off the islands and reefs by carrying a press of sail; but not being able to round the 
southern Island Madoo, and the reef that projects from its western part, some of them were 
forced to push through betwixt that island and Kalatoa in the morning, and found the 

channel safe. | 


The Ocean was driven by the strong current, on the reef lining the West side of Kala- 


* This island is of considerable size, and called Old Klaut by the Dutch; it and the neighbouring islands are 
inhabited by a perfidious race, who continued for 14 days after the loss of the Ocean, to promise daily to Captain 
Patton, their Proas to carry his erew to Amboina, having plenty of these vessels on the East side of the island. 
They appeared however, only to wait a convenient opportunity to massacre the crew of the Ocean, but fortunately 
this wasprevented, by keeping a strong guard anda good look out inthe night,and having some 6-pounders mounted 
close by the tents. When Captain Patton was certain of the treachery of these people, he resolved to take some 
Proas by force, but to pay a reasonable sum for the use of them, in transporting his crew to Amboina, With 
this view, an armed party was sent to the East side of the island, and in the act of seizing the Proas, they were 
attacked by the natives, had 7 men killed and wounded, and killed about the same number of the Malays, but 
were obliged to return without the Proas. A Macassar man was at the island at this time with some Proas, who 

" agreed to take part of the Ocean's crew to Amboina; and 2 days after the affray, Captain Pattou with his crew, 
embarked in the night into the Proas and the Qcean’s long boat, unperceived by the natives, They left this mn- 
hospitable island on the 19th of February, and arrived on the 28th at Amboina. 
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toa, and unfortunately became a wreck before day light, notwithstanding every effort was 
made to keep oft, by carrying a press of sail. The reefs contiguous to these islands, appear 
to be steep to, as no soundings were got, excepting a few casts in the channel betwixt Kala- 
toa and Madoo. | 
To the southward of the Schiedam and Kalatoa Islands, there are 2 dangerous shoals, Sho4's'0 the 
with some islands adjacent to the North coast of Flores, now to be described. ia 


JAAGER’S REEF, or BANGALORE’S SHOAL, situated at a considerable distance ceo. tite w 
off the N. W. part of Flores, appears to'be in about lat. 7° 40’S., although the true posi- sioa. 
tion of this danger is not correctly known. The ship Bangalore, bound from Amboina to- 
ward Allass Strait, struck upon this shoal at 9 P. M., on the 12th of April, 1802; the 
anchor was carried out with a whole cable, but from the steepness of the coral bank, the 
anchor appeared only a-peak, and the ship soon bilged and became a wreck. At day light, 
the shoal was found to extend North and South about 3 miles, and in breadth 2 miles, dry 
at low water on the western part, with rocks resembling proas under sail. From the wreck 
on the shoal, Flores or Mangerye bore from S. W. to E.S. E. distant 10 or 12 leagues, an 
island near Flores forming like a dome, S.S.W. 7 or 8 leagues, and an island supposed 
Schiedam,.N.W. 8 or 10 leagues. If this was the S. E. Schiedam Island, the shoal seems 
to be situated about 18 miles to the eastward of it, by the bearing and estimated distance, or 
in about lon. 121° 13’ E.; whereas, if the island seen bearing S.S.W. was Rusa Raji, the 
shoal ought to lie about 7 or 8 miles to the eastward of its meridian, or in lon. 121° 
46° E. 

The Malays who navigate bereabout, describe this shoal to be situated to the northward 
of Rusa Raji, which island is formed of a high gaped hill at the eastern part; but the wes- 
tern part being rather low, is called Cakke, or the Foot, by these people, which they say . 
should not be sunk from an elevation of 10 or 12 feet (the height of their proas) in passing 
to the northward of the island, in order to avoid the foregoing shoal. 


ANGELICA’S SHOAL, was seen by the ship of this name, on the 3d. of July, 1801, 
in her passage from Amboina, and the following extract is from Captain Don’s journal. 
Saw a shoal bearing from S.by W. to W.N.W., bore up to the northward of it; on our 
approach, three proas at anchor on the shoal, weighed and made sail. This shoal is about Geo. site of 
4 miles in extent, of circular form, the Nerth and South ends of it nearly dry: it is in lon. shoal. 
122° 18’ E., bearing from Kalatoa S. E. ¢ E. distant about 8 leagues. If the position of 
Kalatoa, by the observations taken in the Boddam, is correct, this bearing and distance would 
place Angelica’s shoalin lat. 7° 35’S., lon. 121° 58’ E.; but if the island seen was the Post 
Horse, mistaken for Kalatoa, (which might probably happen) the shoal in such case, ought 
to be situated in about lat. 7° 40’S., lon. 122° 18’ E., agreeing with the position assigned to 
it by the Angelica. 


A SHIP proceeding to, or from Sapy Strait, by the route along the North coast of Flores, pirections 
ought to borrow within a few leagues of this coast, in order to avoid these shoals which lie {7 1iae 
to the northward. It is proper to remark, that the North coast of Flores, (like that of Sum- Xoh com 
bawa) including Ombay, are considerably to the southward of the parallel of lat. 8° S. 

The peat Captain Gardner, from Bombay, proceeding by the route along the 
North coast of Flores, observed at noon on the 30th of December, 1808, in lat. 8° 8’ S., 
lon. 121° 12’ E. by chronometer, the Island Russa Raji then in sight bearing E. by S. 4 S. 
From this situation, they steered S. E. by E. 27 miles, E.S. E. 3 miles, and passed be- 
tween that island and the coast of Flores, in a fine channel about 4 leagues wide, but 
gat no soundings. : | 
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RUSA RAJI, called LUSARADY by the Dutch, in lat. 8° 17’S., lon. 121° 38! E, 
by chronometer, when bearing North about 4 or 5 miles distaut, appeared bold to.approach, 
of a high round sloping aspect, covered with trees to the summit, and lights were seen upon 
it in the night : on either side of this island, the channel is equally safe, but the S. E. part is 
lined by a reef, with a single tree on it. The frigate Maria Reygersbergen made it in lat. 
8° 14’ S., lon. 121° 392’ E. by chronoineter trom Batavia. . 

The Sibbald, passed to the northward of it, on the 19th of April, 1816, and made it in 
lat. 8° 18/S., lon. 121° 38’ E. by chronometers. On the 18th at noon, the observed lat. 
was 8° 9’S., lon. 121° 17’ E., when the centre of Rusa Raji bore S.S. E., distant 7 or 8 
leagues, and a remarkable peak or smoking volcano on Flores S. by W. On the 19th at 
noon, the observed lat. was 8° 7’S., lon. 121° 53’ E. by chronometer, when‘the body of 
Rusa Raji bore S. 50° W. distant about 6 leagues, and the body of Rusa Linguete E. $ N., 
which bears from the former N. E. by E. 4} E., some time saw land bearing about N. by E., 
supposed to be the island Madoo, where the Ocean was lost, or the Port Paart of the 
Dutch. 


RUSA LINGUETE, called ROSAGALET by the Dutch, in lat. 8° 5’S., lon. 129° 


0’ E.,* the centre by the Sibbald’s chronometers, and in lon. 122° 64’ E. by .the Maria _ . 


Reygersbergen’s chronometer from Batavia, is of considerable height and extent, having the 
appearance of a saddle in some views ; off its N. E. part, lies a small island, and from the 
S. W. and South part, a dry sand and reef projects about 2 miles. The Castlereagh, after 
passing on the South side of Rusa Raji and Rusa Linguete, had the latter bearing North at 
2 A.M., distant about 2 leagues, and from hence steered N.E. #N. 16 miles till day 
light, when Rusa Linguete bore W. by S.4S., and Flores Head E.4S. 

The Sibbald passed on the North side of these islands, the channel outside, being equally 
safe as that between them and Flores, but the inner channel is preferable in the night, on 
account of the Bangalores, and Angelica’s Shoals. Ships, however, which sail along the 
North coast of Flores in the night, ought not to borrow too close, on account of several 
small islands, stretching along it nearly from Flores Head westward, and opposite to Rusa 
Linguete ; among which, the Three Bastards, and Duffer or Forsaken Island, lie in lat. 
8° 14’ and 8° 16’ S., and 7 or 8 leagues to the westward of Flores Head, by observations 
taken in the frigate Maria Reygersbergen. 


FLORES HEAD, or IRON CAPE, in about lat. 8° 5’S., ton. 123° 2’ E., by the 
Castlereagh’s observations, is high bold land, terminating the N.Eastern extremity of Flores, 
and bounding the West side of the approach to the strait of the same name, when coming 
from the northward. This cape, is situated about 11 or 12 leagues to the East of Rusa 
Linguete; the Castlereagh, from having the island last mentioned, bearing North at 2 A. M., 
distant about 2 leagues, steered N. E. 3 E. 16 miles to day light, the Island Rusa Linguete 
then bore W.byS.458., and Flores Head Ei S. 

On the 20th of April, 1816, in the Sibbald at noon, observed lat. 7° 47'S., lon. 122° 
50’ E. by chronometers, Flores Head, the centre half, bearing S.3W., Lobetobie Peak 
S. E. by S., Sebrao Peak S. E.  E., and Pulo Comba E. 3 N. . 


. STRAIT OF FLORES, is bounded on the West side, by the eastern part of the Island 


_ Mangerye or Flores, and on the East side by the Islands Solor, and Adenara or Sabraon ; 


© The Castlereagh supposed it to be in Jon. 1220 26’ E. when passing in the night, which appears to be too 
much easterly. Both it and Rusa Raji are inhabited. 
+ The Sibbald’s chronomter placed it in about lon. 122 48' E., and the frigate Maria Revgersbergen made 


it in lon. 1220 46’ E.; but their observations appear to be too much westerly ; the mean of the whole 122°52 £. — 


is probably near its true longitude. 
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and it extends nearly N. N. E. and 8.S. W. 10 or 12 leagues. ‘The South entrance, form- 
ed between the Island Solor and the S. E. part of Flores, is sometimes called the strait of 
Lobetobie ; and the northern entrance, formed betwixt the Island Adenara and the N. E. 
part of Flores, is called Larantuca Gut by the Portuguese, where they had formerly a set- 
tlement of this name, at the foot of the adjoining high mountain. 

In some parts of the strait, where a ship may occasionally anchor, the bottom is in gene- 
ral rocky; and the tides being very rapid in the northern entrance, which is very contracted, 
large ships ought not to pursue the route through this strait, except in a case of necessity. 
The fleet of 6 ships,* bound from Europe to China, did however pass through it in 1797-8, 
from the journals of which, the following remarks are chiefly taken; particularly, from the 
observations made by Captain Williams of the Thames. | 

South entrance of the strait of Flores, situated in lat. 8° 40’ S., lon. 123° 3 E., cannot Gee site of 
be mistaken by any person who has previously seen it. A stranger intending to proceed entance 
into this strait during the westerly monsoon, should after passing Sandalwood Island, haul 
in for the coast of Flores, and approach it pretty close when within 5 or 6 leagues of the 
entrance of the strait. 

This part of Flores consists of a chain of high mountains, and in coasting along to the 
eastward, a high round isle will be discerned, which is situated directly in the mouth of the 
strait, and must be passed on the West side. This isle is steep to, having no ground near it 
at 90, or 95 fathoms; a little to the eastward of it, there is a ledge of rocks generally called 
SUNKEN ROCKS, part of which is visible above water; and other islets and rocks, 
front the South end of Solor to the eastward of the strait. At a small distance inside of the 
high round isle, or outermost isle, 2 other rocky islets form the passage, which are seen when 
the strait is open: they bear E.N.E. and W.S.W. from each other, distant 4 a mile or 
more, and soundings of 40 to 30 fathoms were got by the fleet, when passing in mid-channel sting | 
between them; but the common passage is on the East side of these @ islets. 

The point of Flores forming the West side of the entrance of the strait, is remarkable, 
being of green aspect, resembling a gunner’s quoin, and is situated at the foot of the high 
volcano mountain of Lobetobie; which may be discerned at a great distance, and is gene- 
rally seen burning in the night. A reef projects a considerable way from the green point of 
Lobetobie, with 9 fathoms water close to it, according to the Dutch charts; which ought to 
have a wide birth, and the lead kept going. : 

After passing the 2 inner islets, the fleet carried soundings from 40 to 27 fathoms, de- 
creasing regularly toward the shore; and in the evening, when .4 or 5 miles inside of the 
islets, they hauled in for the solor side of the strait, and anchored in from 15 to 35 fathoms, 
coarse sand, shells, and coral. ‘he Glatton in 28 fathoms, had the Middle Isle in the South 
entrance of the strait bearing S. by W.3 W., the other 2 about equal distance on each side, 
volcano of Lobetobie W.2S., and the high mountain of Larantuca N. 4 E.: observed lat. 
8° 30'S. by the Glatton, 8° 32’S. by the Carnatic, and the tide set regularly N. by E. and 
S. by W. about 23 miles per hour. In attempting to land on Solor, the natives were found 
hostile, firing some arrows from the bushes at the boats; but they probably considered the 
ships to be Dutch, who carry away the inhabitants when opportunity offers, to sell as slaves 
at Batavia. 

From the above anchorage, the fleet weighed at noon on the 26th of December, 1796, 
steered N. E. by N. and N. E. 4 N. in soundings 25, to 35 and 40 fathoms; then no ground, 
until they hauled in to anchor, near the eastern or Adenara shore, where they got 26 fathoms 
about # mile off, decreasing fast to 20 and 18 fathoms. 

The Glatton anchored in 17 fathoms, Larantuca Peak N.W. by W., centre of the nor- 
thern entrance of the strait N.N.E., the low point of the Larantuca shore which forms the 


* Glatton, Buccleugh, Carnatic, Thames, Walmer Castle, and Royal Charlotte, 
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passage N. by E.4E., the point of Adenara on the other side N. E. by N. 3 or 4 miles dis- 
tant, which has cocoanut trees to the water’s edge, Adenara South point S. by W. 3 miles, 
and the N. W. point of Solor which forms the South side of the strait of that name 5.5. W. 
This is a kind of small bay where the fleet lay, the anchorage in it bad, for the bottom is 
mostly coral rock and coarse sand: the tides were found to be weak, with eddies near the 
shore; but farther out in the stream, they set N.N.E. and 8.5. W. from 4 to 6 miles 
per hour, and rise 8 or 9 feet. The middle of the bay is the best ground, for 2 ships of 
the fleet lost anchors by the rocky bottom, which occasioned the loss of bowsprit and other 
damage to the Buccleugh, from the Walmer Castle driving ‘foul of her. This accident 


detained the fleet here, until the 4th of January, 1797. The Glatton’s boat found 8 fa- © 


thoms water close in shore abreast of the ship, but a shoal spit projects from the point 
about # mile to the S.E., with only 2 fathoms on it about 1 or 13 cables length off 
shore. 


LARANTUCA VILLAGE, situated on the opposite shore of Flores, can supply 2 or 
3 ships with refreshments, such as goats, hogs, fowls, fruits of various kinds, a few buffalos 
and some turtle: fresh water may also be procured from wells here, and near the mouth of 
the gut. In return for these articles, the natives will receive gunpowder in small quantities, 
musket-balls, glass bottles, wine glasses, white linen cloth, and all sorts of coarse cutlery. 
They collect here, small quantities of wax, bezoar, and ambergrease, which is sent in small 
proas to Timor and other places, and purchased by the Chinese traders, 

The inhabitants of this village, generally hoist a Portuguese flag, and probably may ac- 
company it with an English jack, when any of Our ships are passing through the strait. 
They, as well as the inhabitants of the village of Adenara, profess christianity, having been 
converted by the Portuguese missionaries, above a century ago. 

The anchorage in Larantuca Road, in 15 or 16 fathoms, about 1 or 2 cable’s lengths off 
the shore, to the southward of the village, is thought to be safer than the anchorage on the 
Adenara side, but the bottom is generally coral and sand, throughout the strait. 

On the West side of the strait, there are 2 bays with an island in each, and the strait of 
Solor is formed on the eastern side, betwixt the Island Solor and Adenara, which is a pas- 
sage of 3 or 34 miles wide, leading to the Dutch Gut. There are soundings in this passage, 
by keeping toward the North side of Solor, but a spit projects from its N. E. ‘point; and 
when the shore is closely approached, there are overfalls from 4 to 9 fathoms. Large Dutch 


- ships, sometimes adopt this passage, after coming into the South entrance of the strait of 


To sail 
through La- 
ranivea Gul. 


Flores, and proceed out to the northward through the Dutch Gut. The Jane, after coming 
along the North coast of Flores, entered Flores Strait from the northward, passed through 
Solor Strait, then to the southward between the Islands Solor and Lomblen, in April, 1706, 
on her route to Timor. - | 

All these islands, being high and mountainous, ships passing through the straits formed 
by them, are subject to calms, and sudden strong gusts of wind of short duration. 

From the above anchorage, near Larantuca, the fleet weighed about noon on the 4th of 
January, with the first of the flood, which is the best time to weigh : having a light breeze 
at S. W., they drove through Larantuca Gut under topsails, with boats a-head towing, keep- 
ing nearly in mid-channel, or rather nearest to the eastern shore. The soundings in passing 
through were from 17 to 20 fathoms, but some ships nearest the shore, had only 10 fathoms. 

The tides are very rapid, and set nearly direct through the gut, which is only 3 or 3 of a 
mile wide. It appears dreadful to strangers, although the channel seems safe, and there 1S 
7 fathoms water close to the point on the eastern side; yet, considering the rapidity of the 
tides in this very contracted channel, it seems not an advisable passage for large ships. 

When ships coming from the southward, approach the outer point seen on the Flores 
shore, they should be careful to haul well over to the eastern side of the gut in passing that 


aes ee 
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point, because the tide setting strong round it, will be liable to horse them into the bight of 
the Flores shore outside of the point, which is shoal all over. 


ADENARA VILLAGE, is situated on the N. W. side of the island of this name, a Adenara 
little way outside of the gut of Larantuca. ‘Refreshments, and grain for stock may be pro- 
cured here; ships coming from the northward, may steer for, and anchor off this village, 
where they may get out the boats, and take every precaution requisite, before they proceed 
into the gut. 

To the N.W. of Adenara, on the West side of the channel leading to the gut, and 
nearest to the Flores shore, lies the small low island Serbette, which ought to have a good 
birth on account of its surrounding shoal spots, some of which are dry. When this island 
bore N. W. by W., the village of Adenara bore S. E. by S., distant 3 or 4 miles, and Pulo 
Comba N. E. 4 E. 


PULO COMBA, or CAMBAY,* is a high round island about 2 miles in extent, bear- ceo. site of 
ing N. E. 3 E. from the North entrance of the strait of Flores or Larantuca Gut, distant 11 °"° °™"* 
or 12 leagues, and nearly North from the Dutch Gut. Captain Heywood, made it in lat. 7° 
49’ S., lon. 123° 41’ E. or 4° 34’ West from Amboina F lagstaff by chronometers. It is an 
excellent guide for ships coming from the Banda Sea, when bound through the Strait of 
Flores, or along the North coast of this island, and may be passed on either side at any 
convenient distance, being bold to approach; but ships ought to pass it on the East side, in 
steering for the strait during the easterly monsoon. 


ZEMANRO GUT, formed between the N. E. part of Solor Island and the S. W. end Zauanro 
of Lomblen, is 3 or 4 miles wide, and seems to be a safe passage. On the East side of the ~ 
entrance, there is an Islet with some shrubs on it, situated about ? of a mile from the S. W. 
point of Lomblen, called the Devil’s Rock; and a hole is seen through it, when bearin 
N.W.4N. or N.W. by N. The northern part of this passage, called the DUTCH GUT, pater Gut. 
formed between the N. W. end of Lomblen and the eastern part of Adenara, has been al- 
ready mentioned in describing the Strait of Flores. Islets and shoals project from the N. E. 
point of Adenara, and bound the West side of the channel in passing out to the northward. 
There are soundings in some parts of the Zemanro and Dutch Guts, but although this pas- 
sage is said to be frequented by large Dutch ships, it is little known to English navigators, 
the Jane being the only ship of this country, known to have passed twice through Zemanro 
Gut, in her route to, and from Timor. 

The N. E. point of Solor and S. W. point of Lomblen, which form the Gut of Zemanro, 
bear N. 3 W. and S. 3 E. from each other, distant about 24 leagues. 


LOMBLEN, is an island of considerable extent N. E. and S. W., consisting mostly of Geo. site of 
high bold land ; and the high conical peak at the N. W. part, which may be seen 16 or 17 Peake 
leagues, is in lat. 8° 192’S., lon. 123° 52’ E. by chronometer from Amboina. The South 
coast extends nearly East and West about 5 leagues, and both the North and South coasts, 
seein bold to approach. 


STRAIT, or GUT OF ALLOO, bounded by the Island Lomblen to the N. W. and Strait of 
westward, and by Pantar to the eastward, is thought to be a safe passage, but destitute of 
soundings. It is frequented by the Junks and vessels which trade from Macassar to Timor, 


* Called North Hattery, by the Dutch frigate Maria Reygersbergen, which she ape in lat. 7958" S., and 48 
miles East of Flores Head ; and another island, situated at the entrance of the Dutch Gut, and called South Hat- 
tery, by this ship, she made in lat. 8° 7’ 8., and 19 miles East of North Hattery by chronometers. 
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and by those also, that trade from Macao to the same place. Dampier passed through it in 
1688, and again in 1700; but being little known to English navigators, the following remarks 
may be useful, which were communicated by that able, and experienced officer, Captain 
Peter Heywood, of the Royal Navy.* 


PANTAR ISLAND, extending N. E. and S. W. about 8 leagues, is of considerable 
height, having a peak at the eastern part somewhat elevated above the rest of the island. 
The N. E. point is in lat. 8° 10/S., lon. 194° 25’ IX. by chronometer from Amboina, and the 
land to the westward indents into 2 small bays between it and the N. W. point, which forms 
into a little peak. About 3 or 4 miles N. by E. from the N. W. point of Pantar, there is 
situated a small round island, called Green Island, remarkable by its colour, and being des- 
titute of trees. FLAT ISLANDS, about 2 or 3 miles to the westward of it, are 2 low 
isles, with some straggling bushes on them; they lie North and South near each other, and 
seem connected by a spit of sand or rocks. The North entrance of the Strait of Alloo, 
formed between these Islands and the East point of Lomblen, is here 5 or 6 miles wide: this 
point, situated in lat. 8° 14’ S., lon. 124°0’ E. by chronometer from Amboina, forms ina 
low spit of sand, with a reef or coral bank projecting under water about 4 a mile from it; 
at the distance of 1 mile off it, no ground was got with 120 fathoms line. About 5 or 6 
miles South from this point, East Island is situated nearest the Pantar side of the strait, and 
has a level aspect. MIDDLE ISLAND, bearing S.W. by W. 5 or 6 miles from East 
Island, is of considerable height, resembling at the western part a gunner’s quoin: the pas- 
sage on either side of this island appeared safe, and is about 4 or 5 miles wide from shore 
to shore ; but the opening between East Island and Pantar, seemed very narrow. 


STRAIT, or GUT OF PANTAR, formed betwixt the island of this name and the 
West end of Ombay, extends N. N. E. and 8.S. W. about 8 leagues, and ts little frequented 
by English navigators ; for it is considered to be rather intricate, and not so safe for large 
ships as the Strait of Alloo. [*rom the observations made by Captain Heywood, when pass- 
ing the northern and southern mouths of this strait, he has been enabled to give the following 
remarks. 

The N. West end of Ombay, in lat. 8°9' S., lon. 124° 27’ E., by chronometer from Am- 
boina, is high bold land, and the distance from it to the N. E. point of Pantar, is about 5 
miles; but in the northern part of this strait, 3 islands are situated. The northernmost of 
these, called North Island, is low, and on the middle of it there is a small hummock. Hay- 
cock Island, bearing 8. 5° W. from the former, rises upward in the form of a cone or hay- 
cock ; and the other, called High Island, or Centre Island, is much larger and nearly of the 
same form, but terminates in a double peak, as high as the West end of Ombay or the peak 
of Pantar. The North part of High Island, is distant about 2 leagues to the southward of 
North Island; it is situated rather nearer the Pantar side, than to Ombay; and the land 


* Captain Heywood, sailed from Amboina late in February, 1803, in H. M.S. Dedaigneuse, bound to Hindoo- 
stan. He stood tothe 8. Westward, made Velthoen's Island, and entered the strait of Alloo with a leading wind 
on the 3d of March, with the intention of proceeding through it. Having rounded the East point of Lomblen 
about 1 mile distant, and got into the channel betwixt East Island and Lomblen, he meant to have passed along 
the Lomblen side of the strait, to the westward of Middle Island ; or to the eastward of the latter, if laid off by 
the wind. But as night approached, the wind veered to S. W. with squalls and rain, and having a brig in tow, 
he thought it highly imprudent to beat about in a dark night, in an unexplored narrow strait, probably subject 
to strong tides ; he therefore steered out of the strait, and proceeded round the North and East sides of Ombay, 
then to the S. W. betwixt it and Timor. This navigator concludes, with the following remark, relative to the 
strait of Alloo. « With a leading wind, I have no doubt that the passage through this strait is perfectly safe, and 
k should prefer it tothe strait of Pantar at this season, being farther to windward, much wider, and the laud on 
each side nut so high; consequently, less liable to calms, squalls, and irregular currents of wind or water,” 
Captain Heywood, tuok many angular bearings whilst in the vicinity of these straits and islands, and constructed 
a chart of them. 


Ce 
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abreast of it, forms a bay, on both sides of the strait. There is a deep inlet to the N.E., 
which apparently separates the N.W. part of Ombay from the body of the same land. 
South Island, situated in the southern entrance of this strait, is high, and seen to the west- 
ward of High Island when it bears $.115° W. The proper channel through it, is betwixt 
the islands in the North part of the strait and the Ombay shore, and out to the southward 
on either side of South Island, but the passage to the West of the latter, is preferable. 

The narrowest part of the channel, between the N. Ic. point of High Island and the North 
point of the inlet that stretches into Ombay, is nearly 2 miles wide, and it becomes wider 
to the southward. Captain Jolin Wales, of the Company’s Marine, went through this strait 
in 1798; he passed close to the N. W. part of Ombay, which is lined by a reef, and carried 
a fair wind until abreast of High Island: then succeeded light baffling airs from southward, 
and night coming on, he worked through betwixt Ombay and High Island; when 3 or 4 
miles to the southward of the latter, the S. E. wind set in steady, with which he steered out 
to the S. S. Westward between South Island and the Pantar shore. No ground was got with 
from 20 to 40 fathoms of line in passing through the strait, and strong eddies were expe- 
rienced off the S. I. part of High Island. 


OMBAY, or MALLOOA, extends nearly E. by N. and W. by S. about 16 or 17 leagues, Ceo. site of 
and from the numerous dwellings seen among the hills, it appears to be well inhabited. ‘ot 
This island is high land, but most so, at the eastern part; its coasts all round, appear bold 
and safe to approach, and the East point is situated in lat. 8° 17’S., lon. 125° 15’ E. or 3° 0’ 

West from Amboina by chronometers. 


4th, WETTER, TIMOR, AND OTHER ISLANDS CONTIGUOUS TO THE 
OMBAY PASSAGE; WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


WETTER, is a high bold island extending E. N. E. and W.S. W. about 20 leagues, clear Geo. site of 
of danger, and safe to approach within 1 or 2 miles in most places. Its East point is situ- the adjoin. 
ated in lat. 7°46’ S., lon. 126°54’ E.; DOG ISLAND is in lat. 7°41’ S., lon. 196°3'E., “ 
or 2° 12! West from Amboina by chronometers, and is a small isle about 2 miles off the 
N. W. end of Wetter. PULO BABY, in lat. 8° 5’ S., distant about 5 miles off the S. W. 
end of Wetter, is a high island, bold to approach on the West side; but the passage betwixt 
it and Wetter is said to be unsafe, and the western shore of the latter, being lined by foul 


ground as far to the northward as Dog Island, ought to be kept at a moderate distance. 


PULO CAMBING, or PASSAGE ISLAND, extending N.N. E. and S.S. W. about puto cam. 
34 or 4 leagues, is of considerable height, with a peak; its North point bears S. 30° W. ""* 
from Pulo Baby distant 2 leagues, and the channel 1s clear between them, by giving a birth 
to the North end of Pulo Cambing, where foul ground projects out about 1 mile. The 
South point of this island is in lat. 8° 21’ S., lon. 125° 39’ E. by chronometer from Amboina; ¢ 
and its S. W. point bears East from the East end of Ombay, distant about 20 miles, this 
being the breadth of the Ombay Passage, formed between them, which is very clear, the 
islands on both sides being steep to, without soundings. 


KISSER, in lat. 8°0'S., lon. 127° 7/ E. by chronometer from Amboina, is a small island, ceo. site o1 
distant about 7 leagues N. N. W. from the East end of Timor, and nearly the same distance ***" 
to the S. Eastward of the East end of Wetter. It is bold to approach, having a town, fort, 
and smal] bay on the western side, where a ship may occasionally anchor near the shore 
during the easterly monsoon, and procure water and other refreshments. 
3P 3 3 
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Roma. ROMA, in about lat. 7°39’ S., bearing East, nearly 12 leagues from the N. E. end of 
Wetter, is an island of considerable size and height, with several small isles contiguous; 
and there is said to be anchorage at the S. E. part, in a small bay under the high land. 


Geo. siteof TIMOR, extends about 80 leagues nearly E. N. E. 3 N. and W.S. W. 3 S., the 8. W. 
point being in lat. 10° 23'S., lon. 123° 30’ E., and the East end in lat. 8°21'S., lon. 127° 
15’ E., or 60 miles West of Amboina Flagstaff by chronometers.* Inland, this island is 
formed of high undulating mountains, but in some places near the sea, it is of moderate 
height. The South coast, although little frequented, is safe to approach within a moderate 
distance in most places, and there are generally soundings near the shore, and anchorage in 
some of the bays. In coasting along this side of the island during the night, a ship ought 
to keep at a moderate distance from the points of land ; because some of those that front the 
S. W. and southern parts, have reefs projecting from them to a small distance. It is also 
proper, not to stretch far out to the southward, on account of tne Sahul Banks, mentioned 
in Volume First of this work. 

To sall to A ship coming from Amboina, or from any other part of the Banda Sea, in the westerly 


the south- 
ward inthe MOnsoon, and bound to the westward by the southern passage, ought to use every means to 


moiisoon. pass on the North side of Timor; for if she fall to leeward, and be obliged to pass round the 
East end of that island, she will find great difficulty in beating to the westward betwixt it 
and the coast of New Holland; where strong winds from W._N.W. to W.S. W., with 
squally weather and a heavy sea, may be generally expected from November to April. If, 
notwithstanding every precaution, a ship fall to leeward, it seems advisable to work to the 
westward along the South coast of Timor, and afterward pass through the Strait of Semao, 
betwixt it and Rotto. For by keeping to the northward of the Sahul Banks, near the land, 
a ship will probably have the wind and sea more moderate than in the offing ; and she will 
not be embarrassed with the dangers that lie to the southward. 

The South coast of Timor, stretches nearly N. E. by E. and S. W. by W., formed in 
many parts, of low land fronting the sea; and the hills from thence, rise in gentle acclivities 
up the country. The hills itnd low land, are generally covered with trees close to the sea, 
except in some parts which appear cultivated. Several ships in sailing along this coast, have 
found it clear of danger, with many small inlets, and soundings of 15 to 25 fathoms within I 
or 14 mile of the shore, in some places. 

South cost The South side of Timor, is inhabited by the natives, who are generally found to be in- 
offensive, and more hospitable than the northern Malays. On the opposite side of the 
island, the Dutch and Portuguese have several settlements, where ships may touch and pro- 
cure refreshments. 


ceo.siteot §=DILLY, or DIELY, in lat. 8° 352’S., lon. 125° 40’ E., or 2° 35’ East from Amboina 
ue by chronometer, is a small Portuguese settlement on the North side of the island, where ships 
proceeding through the Ombay Passage, sometimes stop for supplies. 
From the low situation of the town under the high land, it is with difficulty perceived until 
nearly approached, when coming from the northward. There is a bluff point that projects 
out to the eastward of it, by which it may be known when within 4 or 5 miles of the shore; 
or at this distance off, with the peak of Pulo Cambing bearing N. } E., the houses and flag- 
staff will be visible. | 
. This is not an advisable place for large ships to go into, unless from necessity ; for the 
entrance of the harbour, or inner road, is only about 14 or 2 cables’ length in width, being 
formed between 2 coral reefs; and inside, there is not much 100m. The sea breaks on these 


* The geographical positions of most of those islands, are given from the observations of Captain Heywood, 
corroborated by those of Captain Flinders, and other navigators. 
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reefs at j ebb, and they are dry at low water, stretching parallel to, and distant about 2 
miles off shore. In crossing the bar between them, the Canada had 5, 6, and 7 fathoms, 
and 14 fathoms inside about a cable's length off the town, with the extremes of the bay from 
W.N.W. to N.E., and the extremity of the coral recf that shelters the harbour N. N. W. “°° 
4 W. Inside, there is a small patch nearly in the fair way or centre of the harbour, having 
on it only 12 feet water. 
The Princess Charlotte* grounded on this patch, after the pilot anchored her in 7 fathoms 
about 3 mile off shore with Dilly Flagstaff S. E. 4 E.; being too far to the westward, she 
shot a-head and grounded, but was soon hove off by running out the kedge anchor. 
At a moderate distance outside of the reefs, there is anchorage in from 30 to 40 fathoms. 
Pilots will come oft, by making the signal, if you intend to run inside. The passage be- 
tween the recfs is to the westward of the fort, near the western point of the bay; the instant 
a ship hauls round the reef, sail should be reduced, and she will shoot into an anchorin 
birth of 12 to 14 fathoms muddy bottom. There is a large tree on the beach, which shoul 
not be brought more easterly than S. E. by S. From the proper anchorage Pulo Cambing 
bears N.9° E. to N. 14° W., Pulo Baby N. 16° E., West end of Wetter N.23°E., Flag- 
statf of Dilly S. 59° E., and the extremes of the bay from N. 45° E. to N. 73° W. 
Fine buffalos, hogs, and vegetables, may be got here, also rice and poultry ; but the latter 
are neither cheap nor abundant. The sea wind setting in regularly during the day, renders 
this place easy of access in the S. 2. monsoon; and a ship may run out speedily, with the 
land wind in the morning. ‘The tides are irregular in the neaps, high water 14 hour on full 
and change of the moon. 
About 9 Jeacues to the West of Dilly, there is a point of land in lat. 8° 39’S., lon, 125° Geo. site of 


13’ E., which torms the narrowest part of the passage between Timor and the S. E. part of that rm 
Ombay, and is here, 5 or 53 leagues wide. From this point, the general direction of the Pa-xe. ‘ 
coast is between S. W. 5 W. and S. W. by W. 2 W. 26 or 27 leagues to Pulo Batto, a small 
white cliff'd isle in lat. 9° 16’S., lon. 124° 5’ E., which lies 3 or 34 leagues off shore, and Gee. site of 
sometimes abounds with turtle. 

There are severa] villages and anchoring places on the North coast of Timor, betwixt 


Dilly and Pulo Batto; but in many parts, no ground can be got until very near the shore. 


BATTO-GADY, in lat. 8° 573'S., lon, 124° 55" E., is a Portuguese settlement where Geo. site or 
refreshments may be got, with good anchorage in the easterly monsvon; it being situated in ae 
a bay to the S. Westward of the point mentioned above. There is a rock fronting this place, 
with soundings near it. The Star, bound trom Amboina to Europe, anchored when calin in 
15 fathoms, with Batto-Gady flagstaff in one with the rock bearing S.S. W. 2 or 3 miles 
distant. With a light westerly breeze soon after, she weighed, made a tack, and stood in 
S. by W. § W. for the town; then anchored in the road in 11 fathoms sand and mud, with 
the bluff point N. 24° F., the rock N. 32° E., the western extreme W.17°S., and the flag- 
staff of Batto-Gady §.35° E., off the beach abreast of the fort about 200 yards, She re- 
mained here 3 days cutting wood, filling up her water, and procured some stock by per- 
mission of the governor, and sailed on the 13th of August, 1801. , 


LEFFOUW ROAD, situated about 8 leagues to the eastward of Pulo Batto, is an open lef 


: ° a ° Road. 
anchorage, and the low point on the West side, separates it from Tulycaon Road, or Bay. 
In this bay, near the Village Occuse, a ship may anchor in 22 fathoms, about 2 cables’ 
lengths from the shore, with the houses bearing nearly South, Leffouw Point about 2 miles 


* This ship left Amboina, on the 16th of June, 1802, bound to Europe, and being very crank, put into Dilly 
on the 20th; here she remained 7 days, received 72 tons of ballast, and 10 buffalos. She made Dilly Flagstaff in 
lat. 8° 343’S., lon. 125° 36’ E. by chronometer from Amboina, or 4 miles more westerly than Captain Heywood's 
position of it by the same means, 
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to the E. N. E., and Pulo Batto 6 leagues to the westward. It appears to have been in 
Tulycaon Bay, the Taunton Castle anchored on the Ist of September, 1797, and sailed on 
the day following, after recciving 15 buffalos and other refreshments. She anchored in 40 
fathoms, about 2 cables’ lengths off shore, with the extremes of the bay from E. by N. to 
W. by 8.3 5S., the flagstaff S. 2 E., observed lat.9° 12'S. The ship Prince Regent, on the 
6th of April, 1816, sent 2 boats twice to the village of Occuse in passing, and they brought 
off 18 fine buffalos and some water, while the ship stood off and on. There is good an- 
chorage to the westward of the village, 50 fathoms about 2 miles off shore, and 25 fathoms 
1 mile from it, blueish clay, where the Echo and Rebecca, Whalers, had anchored at this 
time, and procured supplies. 


Tulycaon 


Sutarana SUTARANA ROAD, is all rocky and foul ground, and lies round the point to the 
S. Westward of Tulycaon Bay; the anchorage is in 30 to 40 fathoms about 14 cable’s 
length off shore, with the houses bearing S. by W., Pulo Batto N.W. westerly, 23 or 3 
leagues, easternmost extreme N.E. by E., and the western extreme of the bay W.i5., 
distant 13 mile. ; 

The North coast of Timor is uniformly high a little way in the country sloping down in 
many parts toward the sea. In lat. 9° 41'S. a remarkable peak is situated on the West 

part of the island, which bears S. by E. a little easterly from Pulo Batto. 


curensanad «=0 DHE CURRENTS are very irregular, and sometimes set strong through the channel 
monsoons = betwixt Ombay and Timor, but generally to the eastward during the westerly monsoon, and 
to the westward in the opposite season. Close to the shore of Timor, a kind of tides are 
sometimes experienced. In April and May, the current sets commonly to the westward, 
and if leaving Amboina in April, you should steer direct for Pulo Cambing, as the current 
will set you to S. Westward; but it frequently sets strong to the eastward about the latter 
part of the easterly monsoon, in July, August, and September. In October, it sometimes 
sets strong to the westward, for in October, 1813, the Albion could not get to the eastward 
on account of a westerly current, and she was obliged to pass through the strait of Flores to 
the northward. The sickly season here, is during the easterly monsoon, when strong land 
breezes prevail in the night. 
Geo.siteor’ = The N. W. point of Timor, in lat. 9° 24’S., lon. 123° 55’ E., is distant 4 or 5 leagues to 
wetor the S.W.of Pulo Batto; and the coast from thence, turns sharp round to S.S. W. and 
mer’ South, extending nearly in these directions to the entrance of Copang Bay, having a small 
bay in the interjacent space. 


copang By. COPANG BAY, situated near the S. W: extremity of the island, is very extensive, and 
the town of Copang built on the South side of it, is the chief settlement on Timor belonging 
to the Dutch, where they have a fort called Concordia. 
There are 2 passages into the bay, both of which are safe, and lead to the anchorage. 
The western passage, is formed betwixt the Island Semao, and Sandy or Turtle Island, 
which is a small isle in the middle of the entrance of the bav, having a sandy beach and a 
reef projecting from its western side, 2 miles to the W.S.W. The sea breaks on this reef, 
and it is partly dry at low water; the island has also a reef stretching from it about 3 a mile 
to the North and southward, with 30 fathoms close to its eastern verge. 
roenter it Yo sail in by the western channel, a ship ought to borrow toward the Semao shore, or by 
tem chanuel. keeping about mid-way between it and Sandy Island, the reef which projects from the latter, 
will be avoided. When abreast of this island, she may steer direct for the town of Copang, 
but no soundings will be got until within 14 or 1 mile of it. 
Eastern channel, is formed between Sandy Island and a small isle covered with trees» 
which lies close in with the N. E. point of the bay; and this is considered the best channel, 
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there being soundings between the islands of 25 to 38 fathoins, where a ship may anchor 
occasionally during a calm. 

In steering to the S. Eastward for this channel, soundings of 60 fathoms sand and coral {fo siiin | 
are got, when Sandy Island is bearing 8. 8S. E. 1 mile distant, and the small isle E. N. E, 3 easern chan 
or 4 miles, the depth decreasing toward the latter. About 3 a mile farther in, there is 50 — 
fathoms sand, and 38 fathoms about 4 a mile from Sandy Island; come no nearer It, on ac- 
count of the surrounding reef. Steering in, to the eastward of this island, Copang flagstaff 
will be seen bearing about South, and in sailing toward it, the water will deepen from 32 to 
47 fathoms soft mud. When the fort is approached within 14 mile, the depth will decrease 
to 39, 31, 29 fathoms sand, and 21 fathoms mud, as fast as the lead can be hove, which isa 
good birth to anchor, with the flagstaff S.S. E. 4 E. 1 mile, the river’s mouth S.S.E 4 E., 

Sandy Island N.4 W. about 4 miles. But the best anchorage is with the flagstaff S. by E., 
in 20 to 25 fathoms blue mud, about § a mile off shore; and it 1s proper to moor immediately. 


FORT CONCORDIA, is in lat. 10°84/S., lon. 123° 35’ E. by chronometer from Am- 0. site of 
boina; and Captain Flinders made the flagstaff in lat. 10°9'S., lon. 123° 353?/E. Variation | 
0° 37' E. in 1803: although there is very little stream of tide in the road, it rises 10 or 12 
feet perpendicular, and flows till 103 hours at full and change of the moon. 

By application to the governor, a ship may get every assistance here, and refreshments of 
fruits, vegetables, buffalos, hogs, and poultry. Boats go into the river, and fill their casks retresh- 
above the bridge, where the water is always good; but sometimes, it is brackish below. mae 

This is a good place to touch at in the easterly monsoon; but the bay is open to the heavy 
swell, which rolls into it during the strength of the westerly monsoon, rendering the an- 
chorage soimetimes unsafe. Ships, may, however, anchor under Semao, completely sheltcred 
from the severe squalls which blow from N. W. to S. W.: here, the Dutch ships lie during 
the strength of the westerly monsoon, but the bottom is generally foul. 


SEMAO, is an island of considerable extent, and moderately elevated, fronting Copang semac. 
Bay and the 8. W. end of Timor, from which it is separated by a narrow, but navigable chan- 
nel, with soundings of deep water in it. This island has a similar aspect to the adjacent 
land of Timor, but it is not quite so high. 


ROTTO, or ROTTE, extends a considerable way to the S. Westward of Timor and ceo. site ot 
Semao, being 12 or 14 leagues in length N. E. and S. W., the S. W. end reaching to about “*” 
lat. 11°92’ S., lon. 122°55’ E.; and it is rather a low island of undulating appearance, much 
larger than Semao. In some parts soundings are got near its shores, with small isles ad- 
joining; and at the western part, a Dutch Manuscript chart, places a harbour or inlet ex- 
tending inland to the eastward, the entrance of which is formed by shoals on each side, and 
seeins intricate; but 4,5, and 6 fathoms are marked between the shoals, and 8 to 13 fathoms 
inside of the harbour, secure from all winds. 


BOOCA BAY, in lat. 10° 46’ S. and in about lon. 123°20'E., situated on the South Booca pay, 
side of Rotto, is sheltered from all winds except those that blow from S.W. The ship 
Abercromby of Bombay, about 1200 tons burthern, bound to China, after being dismasted 
to the southward of Sandalwood Island, anchored in Booca Bay in 21 fathoms soft bottom 
on the 14th of January, 1812, after having sent the boat to sound an opening or bay, which 
was seen from the offing. In the journal, it is called a bay or cove, with good anchorage, 
and no appearance of danger; at anchor in 21 fathoms water, she was about 3 cables’ 
lengths from the shore, and the Village of Booca is situated at the head of the bay, where a 
vood watering place was found. The chief of the place afforded to the Abercomby, a supply 
of butfalos, pigs, goats, deer, poultry, beeswax, and honey, and the island abounds with a 
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sinall breed of horses. These articles were obtained in barter for beads, red cloth, large 
knives, gun-powder, muskets, pistols; and the natives prize highly gilt buttons. 

After refitting in part, and having obtained water and refreshments, she sailed from hence 
on the 26th of January for Copang Bay ; and she was afterward obliged to proceed to Sou- 
rabaya to get new masts, which could not be obtained at Timor. 

The strait of Semao, separates Rotto from Semao and the S. W. point of Timor; and it 
is a sate passage, with soundings of 40 to 60 fathoms in some places. The North end of 
Rotto and S. W. point of Timor, bear from each other N. 3 E. and 8. 3 W. distant 3 or 4 
leagues; and the western part of the strait, is about 2 leagues wide between Rotto and Semao, 
where there is an isle contiguous to Rotto, and another off the S. W. point of Semao. 


SAVU ISLAND, is about 7 leagues in Jengih East and West, low to seaward, with 
hills of moderate height in the centre, and situated in lat. 10° 37’ S. lon. 122° 0’ E.* as stated 
already in vol. first of this work. At each extremity of the island, there are low sandy 
points with heavy breakers, which should not be approached in the night. There is said to 
be a small bay on the S. W. side of the §. E. point of the island, where ships may anchor 
in the westerly monsoon; but Saba Bay on the N. W. side, is better known, and it affurds 
safe anchorage in the easterly monsoon. The Endeavour, anchored in this bay, about 1 
mile off shore, in 38 fathoms water clear sandy bottom, with the North point of the bay 
bearing N. 30° E. distant 25 miles, and the S. W. point or westernmost extremity of the 
island W. 27°S. The refreshments procurable here, are buffalos, sheep, hogs, fowls, limes 
and cocoanuts. The Dutch have residents on all these islands, and they are subject to the 
government of Copang. otto is said to produce sugar, and most of the islands havea 
breed of small horses. 

Betwixt the West end of Savu, and the sinall island Banjoan situated near it, there is said 
to be a passage; and the channel between the latter and New Island, is very safe. 

New Island has been stated in vol. first of this work, to lie in lat. 10° 40’S., but the 
observations taken in the Panther, make it in lat. 10° 46’S., and 10 or 11 leagues to the 
W.S.Westward of Savu. : 

The channel formed betwixt these islands and the East end of Sandalwood Island, is 16 
or 17 leagues wide and clear of danger, ‘The other channel, bounded by Savu on the West 
side, and by Rotto and Semao to the East and S. Eastward, is about the same breadth and 
equally safe; and according to circumstances, either of them imay be adopted by ships 
bound to, or coming from the Ombay Passage. 


THE CHAIN OF ISLANDS, which extend from the East end of Timor nearly to 
New Guinea, being seldom seen by European navigators, are very imperfectly known; but 
they are frequently visited by large Macassar Proas, and others, which carry on a consider- 
able trade with several of those islands; and which also, annually visit the coast of New 
Holland, near the Gulf of Carpenteria, to procure the sea slug, called beech de mer, for 
the China market. 


PULO JACKEE, or NOOSSA NESSING, is a small isle situated about 3 miles off 
the East point of Timor in lat. 8° 19'S., lon. 127° 18’ E.: tiie Dutch charts mark sound- 
ings around this end of Timor, and anchorage on the N. W. side of Pulo Jackee. Betwixt 
this island and Lettee, the next island to the eastward, the channei is about 9 leagues wide, 
and clear of danger. 


* This longitude of Savu, by the observations of Captain Heywood, agreeing with chronometers from Ambol- 
na, corresponds also with the observations of other uavigatoys Captain Cook in his first voyage round the 
world, made it 30 miles more to the eastward; but after his arrival i:t this country, the lun:r tables were found 
to Pit laade a correction of 2 minutes, or 30 miles of longitude westerly, at the time the observations were taken 
at Savu. 
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LETTEE, is a high island of considerable extent, and its western extremity is in lat, (eo. site of 
8° 16’S., lon. 127° 46’ E., bearing from Pulo Jackee about E. 4 N., distant 9 or 93 leagues,” 
There is a sinall village at the N. E. part of the island, with soundings off it, where a ship 
might anchor in from 10 to 20. fathoms water in a case of necessity, in order to procure some 
refreshments from the inhabitants ; but the ground is rocky, and unfavorable for anchorage. 


MOA, is the next large island to the eastward of Lettee, being separated from it by a Mo 
small channel, and other islands stretch eastward to Ceremata or Sermatta, which together 
with Lettee, extend nearly E. by N. and W. by S. about 35 leagues. ‘These islands are 
mostly high, and there is thought to be safe passages between some of them ; but the clus- 
ter of isles off the West end of Ceremata, are surrounded by rocks and shoals. 


DAMME, or DAMMA, in about lat. 7° 10'S. is a large island, distant 15 or 16 Damme, and 
leasues to the N. N. Westward of Ceremata, having smaller islands to the South and west-— 
ward of it: there is a bay on the East side of the island, and another on the North side 
called Willlam’s Bay, where some Dutchmen generally reside. TAUW, situated about 8 
leagues to the I. N. Eastward of Damme, is a small island; NILA, distant about 6 or 7 
leagues farther in the same direction, is much larger, having a bay on the South side, and 
a hill on the East side, said to be a volcano. CEROWA, in about lat. 6° 10'S., lon. 129° Geo site of 
53’ E., lies ina N.N.E. direction from Nila, and is said to have anchorage on the North 
side ; but most of these islands are steep to, and the bottom is generally rocky in those few 
places where soundings are obtained. 


BABBER, in about lat. 7° 25’S., about lon. 130° 40’ E., is a large high island, encir- ceo. site of 
cled by others of small size; some of which, lie 4 or 5 leagues off. One of these, called acs 
Weetang, fronts the West end of Babber, and there is a bank of 5} to 10 fathoms water 
between them, where a vessel may anchor and be sheltered from westerly winds by the 
high land of Weetang; and by the high land of Babber, from easterly winds. There is also 
anchorage at the East end of Babber, with the N.E. point of the island bearing about 
North, the South point S. by W., and the entrance of a fresh water river will then bear 
S.W.; but the bottom is generally foul about this island, and those in the offing are steep 
to, without soundings. 


TIMOR LAUT, is the southernmost large island between Timor, and New Guinea, its Sto site of 
southern extremity being situated in about Jat. 8° 15’S., lon. 131° 50' E, by the observa- 
tions of Captain Cook in his first voyage round the world, from whence, it extends nearly 
N.N. E. about 25 leagues, and is generally high land. To the West and northward, it is 
fronted by numerous islands of various sizes, with anchorage in some places; and a chain of 
islands stretch from the N.E. part of Timor Laut, ina N.N. Easterly direction to the 
islands called the Keys. 


KEYS, are 3 large islands adjacent to the 5. W. coast of New Guinea, with many small Tee keys. 
isles contiguous to them; and a chain of isles stretch from thence ina N.Westerly direction, 


to the S. E. extremity of Ceram. 


ARROE, or ARROW ISLANDS, (like the whole of this Archipelago) are very im- Ge ste of | 
perfectly known. Captain Cook, made the southern extremity of the Great Arroe in lat, lsd. 
7° 6'S., lon. 135° 0’ E.; from thence, it extends nearly N. by E. about 36 leagues, or 
within 12 or 14 leagues of the S.W. coast of New Guinea. It is intersected with deep 
inlets in the western side, which seem to separate it into different sections; and it is fronted 
by many small isles at the N.W. and eastern sides. From the southern extremity of the 
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Arroe Islands, soundings extend a considerable way to the westward; and in an easterly 
direction, there are moderate depths of 16 to 35 fathoms as far as the coast of New Guinea, 
Geo. siteot where the great bay is formed to the northward of Cape Valsche. This cape, is situated in 
point of New about lat. 8° 26’ S., about lon. 137° 28’ E., and forms the S. W. extreme of New Guinea. 
- Contiguous to the Arroe Islands, there are anchorage in several places, and they abound 
with some articles of refreshments, and others of trade; but the natives of these islands, and 
those of the adjacent coast of New Guinea, are inhospitable to strangers, and must be care- 

fully watched. 


MONSOONS, WINDS, and WEATHER, and ISLANDS in 
the MOLUCCA, and BANDA SEAS; with 
SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


Monsoons N.W. MONSOON, generally commences among the Molucca Islands early in, or 

amine the about the middle of November, but seldom blows strong till late in December, continuing 

‘stands until the end of March; then after an interval of calins, light variable winds, squalls and 
rain, during the month of April the S$. E. monsoon gradually sets in, and strengthens in 
May, continuing until October, when the winds become variable. — 

In the track comprehended between Celebes and Gillolo, and sometimes to the eastward 
of the latter, as far as the coast of New Guinea, the winds prevail from N.N.Westward in 
the N.W. monsoon, and from 8.8. Eastward during the opposite season. This is more 
particularly the case in the Molucca passage, where the winds blow nearly right through, 
prevailing more from the North than from the West point in the N. W. monsoon, and more 
from the South than from the East in the other season. Therefore, at the Molucca Islands, 
the former is called the northerly monsoon, and the other the southerly monsoon. But the 
winds are subject to great changes during both monsoons, in the vicinity of the extensive 
islands which form the boundaries of the litt’s Passage; whereby, ships that sail well, may 
generally gain ground against the monsoon, in any direction. 


in the Banda = TN the BANDA SEA, or that space bounded by Bouro and Ceram to the northward, 

™ and by Timor and Timor Laut to the southward, the N. W. monsoon becomes a W.N. W. 
one, for the winds prevail more from the West, than from North. And they prevail more 
from East than from South, during the S.E. monsoon. In the space betwixt Timor and 
New Holland, the wind often blows at W.S.W. or West during the westerly monsoon, 
and in both these seas, it is accompanied with hard squalls, dark gloomy weather and rain, 
which occasions a constant current to the eastward. The atmosphere over the N. W. coast 

new New of New Holland, being greatly rarefied by the influence of the sun upon that dry barren soil, 
attracts the current of air from the ocean toward its shores. Therefore, when the sun is in 
the southern hemisphere, there is no S. E. trade experienced near the northern coast, for the 
westerly monsoon extends to lat. 15° or 16°S., where the winds begin to draw to S.West- 
ward ; and in a higher latitude, they veer to S.S. W. and South, blowing along the coast in 
the night, or inclining toward it in theday. But as the distance is increased from the coast 
to the westward, they will be found to draw gradually round into a S. E. trade. 


s.B.menon — §.' E,, MONSOON, which commences in the Banda Sea in April, is well set in by the 
sa end of May, at Amboina, Ceram, and Banda; and with it the rainy season, at those islands. 
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But it is remarkable, that the rains do not extend to the Island of Bouro, although it is not 
more than 20 leagues to leeward of Amboina; for at Bouro, the fair weather commences 
with the same monsoon that brings forth rain and unsettled weather about the islands to 
windward of it. | 

In the strength of the S. E. monsoon, the winds blow sometimes strong through be- 
tween Bouro and Ceram. Captain Waterman, in the ship Volunteer, bound to Amboina, in 
1812, beat several days against a strong S. E. wind, under the lee of Manipa and Kelang, 
and was obliged on the 17th of July, to run into Cajeli Bay, the ship being only able to 
carry her foresail and close reef'd maintopsail. 


THE CHAIN of ISLANDS, adjoining to the West coast of Gillolo, were formerly Molneca 
considered as the principal spice islands; but since the Dutch destroyed the trees, this valu- 

able article of trade is not procurable here. Ships that touch at these islands, may, however, 

be supplied with refreshments, such as goats, sheep, poultry, sago, with various sorts of fruit 

and vegetables. | 


TERNATE, the northernmost of these islands, is of small extent, but high, with a fort Geo. site of 
on the East side called Fort Orange, where the chief town is situated. The Scaleby Castle, 7” 
bound to China by the eastern passage, on the 27th of November, 1814, anchored in 22 
fathoms coarse sand and gravel, with the flagstaff of Fort Orange N. W.by N., and moored 
with the stream anchor to the northward. During the night, 1 of the most violent explo- 
sions of the volcano occurred, ever known at Ternate. Water was only procurable in small 
quantities at this time, as 4 or 5 butts drained the wells. This place is in lat. 0° 49’ N., 
lon. 127° 30’ E., and the anchorage is near the shore abreast of the town. The Dutch fri- 
gate Maria Reygersbergen made the road in lat. 0° 48’ N., lon. 127° 293" E., and the vol- 
cano mountain in lat. 0° 48’ N., lon. 127° 133/ E. 

The king of Ternate, was formerly considered as the sovereign of all the Molucca Islands 
adjacent, until they became tributary to the Dutch. There is a small isle about 2 miles off 
the North end of Ternate, called Kiery, with rocks fronting it to the northward. Both Kiery 
and Ternate have a pleasant aspect, being cultivated and well inhabited. 


TIDORE, is nearly of the saine size as Ternate, situated to the S. Eastward, and sepae tidore, ad- 
rated from it by a safe channel ; the N. E. end of the island is in lat. 0° 46’ N., lon. 1979344" istand®, ana 
E., the mountain in lat. 0° 40/ N., lon. 127° 224’ E.; and the South extremity in lat. 0° 34/ “"'*™ 
N., lon. 127° 243’ E., by the Maria Reygersbergen’s observations. ‘The anchorage at Ti- 
dore is on the East side of the island, near the town, in 30 fathoms sandy bottom; but the 
ground is foul in several places, with deep water close in shore. From Tidore in a South 
direction, POTBAKER’S ISLAND, MOTIR or MOONE, MACKIAN, KAYO, 
with other smaller isles, stretch along the coast of Gillolo at a considerable distance, nearly 
to the North part of the large Island Batchian; and mostly all these islands are bold to 
appruach, with safe passayes between them, and a good channel between them and Gil- 
~ Jolo. 

The only dangers are 2 small sand banks, dry at low water, almost 5 miles East from the 
middle of the passage between Tidore and Potbaker’s Island, the next to the southward of 
Tidore, which are conspicuous when the sun shines, having then a white appearance; and 
although they lie in the fair way of ships coming from Tidore toward the strait of Patientia, 
yet by keeping the Gillolo shore a-board in the mght, there is no danger. The anchorage 
at the island Mackian, although near the shore, is tolerably safe, in about lat. 0° 24! N., off 
Fort Reeburgh, at the N.E. part of the island: on the 26th of November, 1814, the 
Scaleby Castle anchored in 35 fathoms sand and shells, with Fort Reeburgh S. W,, off 
shore 4 mile; the current setting to the southward. She had previously passed from the 
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westward between Mackian and Moone, the latter being the next island to the North of 
Mackian, situated between it and Potbaker’s Island. 


GERFTSIUS, or LATTA ISLANDS, is a group of small isles and rocks, situated to 
the S.Westward of Mackian, not considered dangerous to approach in day light, for most of 
the rocks are visible. WOLF ROCK, in lat. 0° 30' N. lon. 127° 6’ E., distant 17 leagues 
West of Gillole, is the northernmost and outermost of these, and being level with the sur- 
face of the water, ought to have a good birth in the night. H.M. sp Virginia, saw the 
sea breaking over this rock, which was visible in the hollow of the swell ; the Peak of Ternate 
bears from it N. E.3.N., distant 43 miles, another of the Molucca Islands bears from it 
S. E. by E., distant 4 leagues, and a small isle off the North end of the latter, is about the 


same distance froin it, bearing E. by S. 


BATCHIAN, TAWALLY, and MAREGOLANG, are 3 large islands fronting the 
S. W. part of Gillolo, with numerous small islands contiguous to them, most of which are 
safe to approach. Batchian is a high island, extending about 18 leagues in a S.S. E. direc- 
tion, its southern extremity being parallel with the South end of Gillolo; and the STRAIT 
of PATIENTIA, or PATIENCE, is formed between them. The Strait of Batchian is 
formed betwixt the West coast of the island of this name, and the adjacent islands. The 
southern part is broad, and there is good anchorage in most places, with shelter in some of 
the bays or harbours formed by the islands; but the tide in the North part of the strait, runs 
very strong. Both these straits are safe for ships, with proper attention, but that of Pati- 
entia is considered the best, being wider than the other, although destitute of good an- 
chorage, except in some bays, on the Batchian shore. The tide sets through among those 
islands to the northward and southward, about 6 hours each way, although not always re 
gular; and it rises about 6 feet. 

The Dutch frigate Maria Reygersbergen in 1805, went from Amboina to Ternate through 
the STRAIT of PATIENTIA, and returned by the same route, and her journal contains 
the following remarks. . 


NEGORY KALAM North point, is in lat 0° 28/N., lon. 127° 37’E, and 2 miles 
South of the point, lies the village of this name, having good anchorage off it in 25 and 30 
fathoms stiff ground. A little South of the village, there is a fresh water river, where abun- 
dance of wood, water, and refreshments may be procured. When at anchor here, the North 
point of Kayo bore S. by W. i W., Potter’s Island W. by N., Motir S. W. by W., and 
Mackian S. W. by S. 

The Island Kayo, or Cayo extends from lat. 0° 7’ N. to 0° 1’S., and is in lon. 1a7° 934! E. 

The North point of Gillolo that bounds the eastern side of Patientia Strait in coming from 
the northward, is in lat. 0° 13’ S., lon. 127° 453’ E. ; and West from it distant about 7 miles, 
lies Batto Lombo Island, close to the Batchian shore, which bounds the entrance of the 
strait on the western side. Between the N. E. point of this island, and the point of Bat- 


‘ chian called Bristly Point, lie 2 islands near the shore, and to the southward of the point 


and southernmost of these islands, there is a large bay, with good anchorage, and plenty of 
wood and water. 

When through the narrows, and to the S. Westward of West Island, close to the shore of 
Batchian, is situated Lelary Island, low, long, and flat, covered with trees : opposite to its 
N.E. point, there is a fresh water river on the Batchian shore, where plenty of wood and 
water may be obtained. Amsterdain Island, situated in the middle of the narrows, is in [at 
0° 202’S., lon. 127° 533’ E. by chronometer from Amboina. 

The S. E. extremity. of Batchian, called John Heneker’s Point, in lat. 0°48'S., lon. 
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128° 3’ E. has soundings of deep water, within a small distance of the shore, with some con- John Kene 
tiguous isles, and projecting spits, which should have a proper birth. ae 
The best route from Ternate or Tidore, to Amboina in the S. E. monsoon, is considered Direstions 
to be through the Strait of Patientia. After the reduction of Ternate by the British, the thronsh the 
Albion, Captain Wallace, sailed from Tidore on the 8th of July, 1801, having troops on Patientia, 
board for Amboina, and proceeded through this strait. She stood over toward the Gillolo Amooine. 
shore in order to avoid the sand banks which lie nearly 3 channel over from the South end 
of Tidore, then worked to the southward betwixt Batchian and Gillolo, with variable winds 
and much rain. After approaching the group of isles called Amsterdam, East and West 
Islands, and others which nearly bar the middle of the strait, she went through a very nar- 
row passage, between Batchian and West Island, which is the nearest isle to the eastward, 
and here, the tide was exceedingly rapid. This passage ought not to be chosen, for the 
other passage to the eastward of it, is much broader. Captain M‘Call came through the 
latter in the Clyde, and found it perfectly safe, when passing through the Strait of Patientia, 
shortly after the Albion. No soundings were got in proceeding through it. 
Having got through the narrows, a ship ought to stand over to Gillolo, and keep along 
this shore, because a shoal is placed in the Dutch charts to the eastward of East Island and 
the Middle Sand, which lies in the southern mouth of the strait, nearly mid-way between 
the East point of Batchian and the Gillolo shore, and must have a birth in passing; on either 
side of it the channel is safe. When it is approached, a number of small isles surrounded 
with reefs will be discerned, which must have a birth in steering out of the strait to the 
southward for Oby Major; and after passing through any of the channels to the eastward of 
the latter, (already noticed in the section where the Gillolo Passage is described) a ship 
ought to proceed to the southward betwixt Manipa and the East end of Bouro, © 


BOURO, has been already mentioned, and the geographical situation of its North coast pouro. 
described, in the section where instructions are given for sailing through the Pitt’s Passage ; 
but it becomes necessary here, to describe the great bay and the adjacent islands. 


CAJELI, or BOURO BAY, situated at the N. E. part of the island, is easily known by cajeti Bay. 
the Island Manipa which bears East from it. The points on both sides of the entrance, are 
lined by reefs, no soundings are got until near the shore inside of the bay; there is good an- 

‘chorage on the North side, within the rounding of the point, from which a reef of coral 
stretches out a little distance; but the proper road is at the S. E. part of the bay, where Fort ceo. site of 
Defence and the village are situated in lat. 3° 24’S., lon. 127° 4’ E. by chronometers from “* '°* 
Amboina, and the mean of many lunar observations. 

To enter the bay with a turning wind, do not approach near the points on either side, nor a 
borrow into the North side of it; the southern shore is fronted by an extensive coral reef, to to the ane 
the distance of a mile, or more, which shews itself, and may be always avoided with a goo orien 
look out. With a fair wind, steer westward about midway between the points, until the 
western pitch of the South bluff point bears about S. W. and when the town begins to open 
in view, haul gradually to W. S. W. and S. W. till the North point of the bay bears to the 
eastward of North. By keeping the point in this direction and the fort South or S. 4 E., 
you will pass clear of the reef which projects about a mile out from the East side of the bay, 

\and will go between it and the pitch of a flat that extends a mile off the western shore. 

There is a rugged mount or double peak on the South side of the bay, called the 

OTHER and DAUGHTER, which is a good mark: steer into the bay until this mount 
bears about S. E. by S., then haul right in for the town, and anchor off it in 27 to 24 fa- 
thoms muddy bottom, at the distance of 1 or 3 mile from the beach, with the fort bearing 
South or S. by W., a small Red Island East, and the North point of the bay N.3E. The 
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best birth is in 19 fathoms with the Fort bearing S. by W. $ W. distant 1 mile, Mother and 
Daughter S. E., East point of the bay N. E. 3 E., N’ W. point N. W. by N. 

A “ship may ‘anchor with the fort bearing from $8.8. E. to S. $ W., but as the bank is 
steep, sail ought to be reduced in time, and the anchor dropped not under 25 fathoms ; this 
is indispensible, to the westward of the fort, where the water shoals from 20 fathoms as fast 
as the lead can be hove, to 2 fathoms Bard sand, whereby several ships have grounded in 
coming to anchor. The fort ought not be brought to the eastward of 8.5. E., for the hard 
sand bank lining the West side of the bay, projects near a mile from the shore, having only 
2 or 3 fathoms water on it, and 35 fathoins at the distance of a cable's length outside. 
Should a ship by accident get to the westward, she ought to anchor in 40 fathoms mud, and 
will then be about 2 cables’ lengths from the edge of the bank. 

The coral reef that fronts the S. E. shore of the bay, has only 3 or 4 feet water over the 
rocks, and there is 40 fathoms about 2 or 3 cables’ lengths outside; therefore, it ought not 
to be approached under 40 or 45 fathoms. 

In this bay, ships are sheltered during both monsoons, and as brisk land winds prevail 
in the night, the egress is easy. Goats, “hogs, fowls, and vension, may be procured here, 
sufficient for 2 or 3 ships, and fruit of various kinds, } i abundance. ‘The water is very guod, 


and procured about 100 yards to the eastward of the fort, but as long-boats cannot come. 


close to the shore, it is necessary to swim the casks off to them. Wood is plentiful, and 
spars fit for masts may be got from the durian-tree ; the Cai-pooty tree abounds on this is- 
land, from which the natives extract that valuable oil in great quantities. ' 

The tides rise and fall about 6 fect, high water at 1 hour on full and change of the moon, 
but they are not very regular. Variation 1° West in 1798. 

Close to the West end of pure there are some small islands, and the Dutch charts place 
a rock above water, about 2 or 24 leagues off the 5. W. part. The southern coast is of 
semicircular form, stcep to ete 4 and destitute of shelter: from the southernmost point, 
situated in lat. 3°49°S., a reef pr ojects a considerable way, having a small isle to the east- 
ward, said to have anchorave close to it. 


AMBLAW,, in lat. 3° 52’S., lon. 127° 14’ E.* is an island of considerable size, separated 
from the S. FE. point of Bouro by a channel 5 or 6 miles wide: there is said to be a reef of 
rocks nearly in the middle of this channel, which is laid down in several charts; but it is 
omitted in a large Dutch manuscript chart, in my possession, and some navigators state the 
channel to be clear of danger. Close to the shore of AmUlaw, there Js a place where Dutch 
vessels occasionally anchor, but the bottom appears to be foul. 


MANIPA, is a high island, situated about 4 way baa the East end of Bouro and the 
West end of Ceram, the body of it being in Jat. 3°.17'S., lon. 127° 28’ E. About 14 mile 
off its western extreine, lies a rock or islet, betwixt which and Manipa there is a sate _pas- 
save for any ship. The channel between this islet and Bouro is about 54 or 6 leagues wide, 
clear of danger, destitute of soundings, and is frequented by all ships that pass betwixt 
Bouro and Ceram. On the South side of Manipa, a fort is situated, off which, and within 
a small jslet, there 1s anchorage close to the shore: some small islets lie close to the North 
side ef Manipa. : 


BONOA, in about Jat. 3°0'S., lon. 127° 56’ E., is a high rugged steep island of consi- 
derable extent N..E and 8. W. separated from the N. W. part of Bean b a safe channel 
3 or 4 miles wide; which is contracted a little by small isles and shoals, at stretch along 
the Ceram shore. | 


* The frigate, Maria Reygerebergen, made the South point in lat. 3° 5'7’S., lon. 127°202' East by chronome- 
ter from Amboina. 
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PULO BABY lies to the 8.5. W. of Bonoa, and is lower than the adjacent islands ; vaio any. 
it is separated from the West pomt of Ceram, by a narrow passage called Nassouwens Gat, 
fit only for proas and small vessels. 


KELANG, is a high island close to the S. Westward of Pulo Baby, there being no pas- Kelas. 
sage between them; but there is a safe channel about 4 miles wide, betwixt Kelang and 
Manipa, which lies to the 8. W. of the former island. ‘The tides or currents which set 
through these channels, sqmetimes produce strong ripplings resembling breakers; and they 
make a great noise when calin in the nignt. 


CERAM, excepting some parts near the sea, is formed of high mountainous land, eX- Geo. site of 
tending nearly East and West about 54 leagues ; the S. W. point called Seeal, or Dry Rice “"™ 
Point, is in Jat. 3° 31'S., lon. 127° 56° E., and forms a peninsula, with Lanoo Deep Bay to 
the N.E. This bay, has some small islands and shoals at the entrance, with soundings 
inside, and is situated to the northward of Amboina; for Sceal Point Jies directly North 
from the N. W. extreme of that island) Kessing East point, in lat. 3°55’ S., about Jon. 
131° 10’ E., may be considered as the eastern extremity of Cerain, the small Island Kessing 
being chained to.it by a reef, and the narrow gut that separates them is not easily discerned. 
Amahay Bay, lies directly to the northward of the small Island Noesa Laut, and has 
soundings of deep water in it. The South coast of Ceram is bold to approach, except Hoya 
Point, situated 9 or 10 leagues to the eastward of Amahay Bay, has a small sandy isle and 
sand banks, stretching out from it about 2 miles. Within 7 leagues of Kessing Point, a 
coral reef lines the coast from thence eastward, and around the Island Kessing. | 


SAWA BAY, on the North coast of Ceram, in lat. 2°51'S., lon. 129° 6’ E., has the ceo. aiteot 
outer island Pulo Bassar, and several small isles surrounded by shoals, stretching out 2 or “"* 
3 iniles from the low point Tanjong Craw,* which forms the West point of the bay; and 
the islands near the shore at the S. E. part of the bay, are also environed by shoals. The 
channel leading to Sawa Road or Harbour, is to the westward of the latter, by steering 
South for a mount called the Friar’s Hood, situated at the bottom of the bay near the village 
Selema ; and having rounded the reef and islands that front Sawa Road, a ship should haul 
along the shore to the castward, and anchor near it, with Pulo Attuee the westernmost 
island, bearing North. This road is about } of a mile in breadth, with soundings of 40 to 
25 fathoms, close to the Ceram shore, which is the safe side, as there is a reef tu the S. E. 
of Pulo Attuee. Although the water be deep, the bottom is mud, affording good anchorage : 
and this place forms a good harbour in the S. EK. monsoon, where excellent fresh water may 
be procured, and large spars. Sawa Village is in lat. 2°56'S. Old Lamata, or Flat Point, Geo. site of 
lies to the eastward in lat. 2° 53’S., lon. 129° 494’ E. 


“WAROO or WAKOO BAY, in lat. 3° 25’ S., about Jon. 130° 40’ E., is situated at thé te aiese 
N. E. part of the Island Ceram, affording good anchorage, where water and other refresh- ““* 
ments may be procured.t 


* In the Dutch frigate’s journal, it is called Para Point, and placed in lat. 20 49'S., lon, 1290 12f' E. 

+ The inhabitants of these villages on the coast of Ceram, are generally hospitable to Europeans, who touch 
for refreshments, or to trade; but they are in an abject state of savage poverty. The natives of this island are 
said to have devoured the prisoners procured by their depredations against each other, which practice has ceased 
since the Dutch purchased them as slaves. They are timid assassins, and generally make their depredations in 
the night ; skulls hung in their huts as trophies of valour, are still frequently seen, and a gentleman who has been 
much among those people says, that the young men must produce a skull ofa human victim, each to his intended 
bride, before she will consent to accept him for her husband. ; 


bad 
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Geo.siteol  LEEUWAARDEN SHOAL, in lat. 2°56’ S., lon. 130° 433' E. or 2°44’ East of 
den shoah = Allang Point, Amboina Bay, by chronometers, is distant about 7 miles from the shore that 
forms the N. W. side of Waroo Bay: it is 2 or 3 miles in extent, in form a crescent, steep 
to, and very dangerous, the West side being a white sand bank, and the eastern side a ledge 
of rocks, with high breakers, many of the rocks above water. The ship Venus, of Bombay, 
got upon this shoal in 1799, during the night, and was abandoned by the crew. There are 
no soundings near the shoal, nor in the channel between it and the shore, which is consi- 
dered safe. | | | 
If coasting along with an offing of 7 or 8 miles from the high land of Stole, you bring the 
Friar’s Hood to bear S. by W. 4 W., or when you open the Friar’s Hood to the eastward of 
Geo. alte of the high land of Stole, you will then be on with the West point of the shoal. Leeuwaarden 
tind. ~~ Island, in lat. 3° 20'S., lon. 130° 58’ E., is situated to the northward of the East point of 
Waroo Bay, called Berg Wakoo by the Dutch. 
Ines and = "To the eastward of Kessing, and the reef that surrounds it and the East end of Ceram, 
the Fast end there is a small isle, betwixt which and Kessing, a good channel is formed about 2 or 3 miles 
wide, with soundings from 30 to 50 fathoms in mid-channel, and 5 to 10 fathoms close to 


the reefs ; the narrowest part of this channel, seems to be about 1 mile in breadth. 


Ceram Tante =~ CERAM LAUT, bears about East 6 miles distant from the South pvint of Kessing ; and 
is the westernmost and largest of a range of smal] islands, chained together and surrounded 
by areef, that extends 5 or 6 leagues nearly East and West. 

Geo. steof A group of 3 islands, lie to the eastward of the Ceram Laut Chain, of which GOZAM, 
or GORAM, in lat. 4°0’S., about lon. 131° 44’ E. is the easternmost; there is a channel to 
the westward of this island, but no safe passage between the westernmost 1 and the Ceram 
Laut Chain. The southern island of the Gorain group, has a high flat hill on it, and is 
called Manavolka. 


aa MATTABELLA ISLANDS, in lat. 4°21’S., lon. 151° 59’ E., form a group 3 in num- 
ber, having a safe channel about 3 or 4 leagues wide between them and the Goram Islands. 
Towa Island, lies about 7 leagues S. S. Eastward froin the Mattabella Islands ; and a chain 
, of islands is continued from thence, in a 8. Easterly direction to the Keys, already mentioned 
in the preceding section. 


fara, AMBOINA, or AMBOYNA, is a high island about 11 or 12 leagues in extent N. E. 
and S. W., being the largest of those called Clove Islands, and it is the chief residence of 
the governinent of the Molucca Islands. Three small isles, called the Three Brothers, pro- 
ject from its N. W. point in a northerly direction, having safe passages between all of them, 
also betwixt the southern 1 and Amboina. The great bay, extends about 7 leagues into the 

wd Bay. island, separating it nearly into 2 parts. AMBOINA BAY, is formed at the entrance by 
2 high points, that of Allang on the West side, and Noessaniva Point to the eastward : they 
are steep to, situated in lat. 3°47’S., and bear nearly East and West of each other, distant 
6 or 7 miles. About 3 cables’ lengths from Noessaniva Point in a S. S. E. direction, there 
is a narrow bank of sand stretching East and West, having soundings of 15 to 50 fathoms on 
it, upon which a ship might anchor when calm. It is detached from the shore, for no ground 
1S po when Allang and ‘Noessaniva Points are just open, or touching each other. 

nside of Noessaniva Point, there is a small concavity, called Portuguese Bay ; but no 
- soundings are obtained on either side, at the distance of a cable’s length from the shore, nor 

Geo. site of within 4 a cables’ length in many places, until well up. FORT VICTORIA, situated on 

the South shore of the bay, in lat. 3°40’ S., lon. 128° 15’ E.,* by a series of observations of 


* This longitude of Fort Victoria, is agreeable to the observations of other navigators, beside those of Captain 
Heywood. The Dutch frigate, Maria Reygersbergen’s chronometers, made it in lon. 128° 134’ E. measured from 
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© » *, taken by Captain Heywood, in 2 different voyages; these corresponded exactly 
with his chronometers in a quick run of 1] days from Malacca, in H. M. frigate Dedaig- 
neuse, 12 December, 1802, which made the flagstaff 26° 0’ E. from Malacca. 

The best anchorage is abreast of the town, or rather above the wharf, in from 25 to 40 Asctorse. 
or 45 fathoms water, on a steep bark stretching about 4 cable’s lengths from the beach. 
Close below the fort, a sand projects out a little distance, having 34 fathoms very near it. 

It is prudent to moor with the anchors nearly up and down the bay, that in case of part- 
ing from 1, the other anchor may bring a ship up, before she tail upon the shore. As the 
bottom is foul in several places, this precaution is more necessary ; some ships carry a hawser 
or cable to 1 of the anchors placed at convenient distances on the shore, to prevent being 
driven off the bank. The distance trom Fort Victoria, across the bay to the opposite shore, 
is about 2 miles: there are no soundings in mid-channel, but there is anchorage opposite to 
the town and fort, near the western shore, where a ship may bring up, in case of being driven 
from the anchorage at the town. There is also anchorage in Dutch Bay, situated on the 
eastern shore, about 2 miles below the fort and town. 

The tides in the bay are very irregular, being governed chiefly by the winds, and rise about Tie. 
6 or 7 feet. The course up the bay is N. E. by E., and the distance from Allang Point to 
the anchorage at Fort Victoria, is about 5 leagues. 

The best time to enter between the heads, in the westerly monsoon, is in the morning, To sai isto 
betwixt day-light and 8 or 9 A. M.; and by keeping nearly in mid-channel, inclining to the °°" 
N. Western shore, a ship will generally carry a breeze up to the anchorage off the town. 
During the night, light variable airs or calins generally prevail, accompanied with an outset, 
which renders the progress up the bay difficult and tedious ; for ships are liable to be drifted 
about by the eddies, or probably out of the bay, after getting 4 way up by a favorable breeze. 
There is, however, no danger to be apprehended in entering it during the night, for although 
a ship may seem to be drifting toward the beach on either side by the tides when calm, where 
no anchoring ground is to be got; yet, when the shore is approached within a certain distance, 
the ship will generally be set along parallel to it, or drifted off again into the middle of 
the bay. 

In the easterly monsoon, as the current frequently sets strong past the points of the bay 
to the westward, a ship coming from this direction, ought to work up in the offing until 
Noessaniva Point bears N.N. E. or N. by E.; she should then, steer to round it pretty 
close, keeping along the southern shore of the bay at a moderate distance, under low sail ; 
for the sudden gusts of wind which come off the hills at times, might endanger the masts 
with light sails set. : 

A ship may be supplied with water, fruit, and vegetables, at Amboina, but fresh provi- Refresh. 
sion is scarce ; bullocks, deer, &c. are brought from Bouro and the adjacent islands at times, 
for the use of the garrison, but not in sufficient quantity to afford any regular supply to ships. 
Strong gales are often experienced in the westerly monsoon, about full and change of the 
moon, which are generally preceded by a large swell tumbling into the bay. INNER inner ter 
HARBOUR, situated at the upper part of the bay, being well sheltered from all winds, is 
generally resorted to, by small ships at the approach of blowing weather; but the entrance - 
into it being narrow, a pilot is requisite to carry a ship through the channel. This place is 
considered to be unhealthy, for the crews of ships are sometimes very sickly here, when 
those in the outer harbour continue healthy. The watering river is on the western shore, 
about 7 or 8 miles from Fort Victoria; and known by a house on each side of it, at a small 
distance. With the assistance of hoses, the casks are filled speedily, and a loaded long boat 
can only float out at high water, : 


Batavia. The lon. 128° 29/ E. observed by Bertrand, the astronomer of the ships that went in search of La 
Perouse, is certainly too far to the eastward. : 
3 R 
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The head of the inner harbour, is separated by a small isthmus from a bay on the East 
side of the island, which has soundings and some shoals in it, but is not frequented by ships. 

The northern shore of Amboina is clear of danger, and the channel betwixt the N. W. 
Brother and Ceram is 4 or 5 miles wide; but the currents or tides among those islets, are 
strong, and not very regular. 


HARAUCKA, or OMA, is separated from the eastern part of Amboma by a navigable 
channel about 1 league wide, which is contracted to I mile at the northern entrance, bya 
sandy islet contiguous to Amboina: this islet is safe to approach, but the Haraucka shore 
Opposite is foul, and there is a fort on the West side of this island. 


HONIMOA, or SAPAROOA ISLAND, lies close to the East of Haraucka, the chan- 


- nel that separates them being only 1 mile wide in the narrowest part, destitute of anchorage, 


. and subject to strong currents or tides ; a vessel in going through it, must therefore keep near 
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the Haraucka shore. The South point of Honimoa, called the Dolphin’s Nose, is in lat. 3° 
38’ S., distant about 12 leagues E. by N. § N. from the entrance of Ainboina Bay: there is 
an islet close to it, called Pigeon Island, and the small island Malana, lies about 2 miles to 
the S.W. Saparooa Village, and Fort Durrstede, are situated at the bottom of the bay, 
which is formed between the South and S. E. points of the island; there is good anchorage 
in 12 fathoms near the fort in the westerly monsoon, by steering in about mid-channel be- 
tween the reefs that line both sides of the bay, but no soundings are got until within a mile 
of the fort. 


NOESA LAUT, in lat. 3° 40’ S., lon. 128° 524’ E, is small, separated from the S. E. 
point of Honimoa by a safe channel about 2 miles wide; it is the easternmost of the Clove 
Islands, and produces the best cloves of any of them. Foul ground projects around it to the 
distance of 4 mile, but there is said to be anchorage at the North part, and off the N. W. 
part, where there is a fortified house. : 

The foregoing 4 islands, called generally the Clove Islands, are of middling height; but 
the high land of Ceram being near them to the northward, they appear as part of it until 
closely approached. When a ship is working between them and Ceram, she ought to give 
a eal to the North part of Haraucka, and the N. W. end of Honimoa, because foul ground 
projects from them about a mile; whereas, the Ceram shore abreast of these islands, 1s bold 
to approach. 


BANDA ISLANDS, form a group, 10 in number, situated near each other; the har- 
bour is formed by Banda or Great Banda on the South side; Goonong Apee or Burning 
Mountain, and Banda Neira on the North side; with 2 isles at the eastern entrance, 1 called 
Pulo Pisang, and the other Pulo Cappel from its resembling a ship’s hull, which is very 
small. ‘These islands being high, are subject to sudden gusts of wind, with hot oppressive 
weather in the day, but the nights are cool. 

The anchorage in lat. 4° 31’S., lon. 130° 0’ E.,* is at the foot of the Burning Mountain, 
which generally emits smoke; and shocks of earthquakes are frequent. 

The eastern channel is safe to enter Banda Harbour, giving a birth of $ a mile to the shore 
of Great Banda, and to that of Banda Neira: a ship may pass on either side of Pulo Pisang 
and Pulo Cappel, and when to the southward of them, the channel is about 3 miles wide. 
The anchorage is abreast of the wharf at Banda Neira, in 7 or 8 fathoms. The Orpheus’ 
Bank, which has only 15 feet on it at low water spring tides, will be avoided by not shutting 


© The eee Maria Reygersbergen’s chronometers and observations, made the anchorage in lat, 4° 33 &., 
lon. 130° 54’ E. 
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in the eastern point of Great Banda with the low S. E. point of Banda Neira, and anchoring 
with Pulo Way or Ay, just shut In with the point of Goonong Apee, and Battakeeka Fort 
on the hill N. by E., distant about $a mile off the wharf. 

It is high water on the shore at 2 hours on full and change of the moon, and the rise of 
tide is about 9 or 10 feet. At the anchorage, it is high water at 4 hours, where the tides — 
are strong, but not very regular; it 1s therefore, proper, to moor immediately. 

Ships can only go in by the western channel in the westerly monsoon, which 1s formed be- 
tween Goonong Apee and Great Banda; a reef stretches out from the western part of Great 
Banda, to nearly mid-channel, contracting the passage to a 4 mile in width, making it ne- 
cessary to keep close to the Goonong Apee shore, which is steep to. The extreme of Pulo 
Way kept just touching open with the extremity of Goonong Apee, will lead a ship to the 
anchorage. This channel is frequented by ships coming in during the westerly monsoon, and 
by those going out in the opposite season. 

There is a passage between Goonong Apee and Banda Neira, but it being very narrow, 
with rapid tides, and destitute of good anchorage, it is seldom used except by small vessels. 

Tbe harbour of Banda, bears E.S, E. about 40 leagues distant from Noessaniva Point 
A the entrance of Amboina Harbour, and 18 leagues $.47° W. from Kessing Point on 

eram. 

Rosingeyn Island, lies about 4 miles to the eastward of Great Banda; Pulo Way, and 
Pulo Rbun, he to the westward. Pulo Way bears nearly West 7 miles from Goonong 
Apee, and E. by N. 4 N. 4 miles from Pylo Rhun, betwixt which, the passage is said to be 
unsafe. The northernmost island of the group, called Pulo Swangy, bears nearly N. $ W. 
from Pulo Way. 

The islands Great Banda, Banda Neira, Rosingeyn, and Pulo Way, produce excellent 
nutmegs; the soil of these islands being more favorable for the culture of the nutmeg tree, 
than the soil of Amboina. 

Banda Neira is well fortified, particularly in the western channel, and here, the resident 
resides, who governs these islands. 


TURTLE ISLANDS, 3 in number, are very low, covered with trees, and dangerous ceo. site of 
to approach in the night, being fronted by coral reefs which project 2 or 3 miles from them. isana. 
The easternmost island is in lat. 5° 25’S., lon. 127° 38’ E.,* bearing from the entrance of 
Amboina Harbour S. by W. 3 W., distance about 33 leagues. The westernmost island is 
separated considerably from the other 2, for the Sibbald had the easternmost island bearing 
N.N.W.4 W., distant 10 miles, seen from the deck, with the trees on another island open 
to the westward of it, just visible from the pocp, when the S. Westernmost island was seen 
from the mizen-top-mast rigging bearing about W. N. W. 


LUCAPIN-HAY, or LUCEPARA ISLANDS, in lat. 5°40’ S.,t lon. 127921! E. Dy Geo, ate of 
chronometer from Amboina, lie about 5 or 6 leagues to the S. W. of the Turtle Islands ; tscepra 
they form a group of 5 low isles, covered with trees,. and cannot be seen above 4 leagues 
from the deck. The passage betwixt them and the Turtle Islands, is safe in day-light, being 
4, leagues wide, through which the frigate Maria Reygersbergen passed with her convoy in 
1805, when bound from Batavia to Amboina. 


GOONONG APY, or BURNING ISLAND, in lat. 6° 35'S., lon 126°40' E. or 1° geo. ate ot 
35’ West from Amboina Flagstaff by chronometer, bearing 5. W. 5S. from the Lucepara (oom 


* Capt. Forbes, in the Sibbald, saw these islands on the 20th of April, 1816, in his passage along the Nortls 
side of Flores, toward Amboina, and made the easternmost island in lat. 5926'S , lon. about 127° 50' E. 
+ The Dutch frigates observations, place this group farther to the N. E., viz, from lat. 5°27' to 5°33'S., lon, 
127° 33' E, 
3R 2 
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Islands, distant 23 leagues, is a high'conical mountain which may be seen 15 or 16 leagues, 
It is ina state of ignition, with smoke generally issuing from tle crater at the summit, and is 
bold to approach. 


DURING the strength of the EATSERLY MONSOON, in July, August, and Sep- 
tember, ships from Amboina bound to Banda, should stretch to the southward, and they will 
generally fetch the coast of Timor. Here, the current runs often strong to the eastward in 
these nionths, and the wind becoming variable and veering more to the southward,. enables 
ships to stand on the starboard tack about N. E. by E., and fetch Banda. This passage may 
be performed in 6 days; whereas, the route to the northward of Ceram, and round its east- 
ern extremity, generally pursued by the Dutch, frequently requires more than double that 
time. 


SHIPS bound from AMBOINA, or from any of the other Molucca Islands, to Hin- 
doostan, ought not to attempt the southern passage during the strength of the westerly mon- 


soon; if they depart before the month of March, the northern route is preferable, particular! 
y dep Pp Pp y 


when bound to Bengal or the Strait of Malacca. 


DEPARTING from AMBOINA, to proceed by the northern route, ships should endea- 
vour to get over toward the Island Amblaw, and keep the East side of Bouro a-board, that 
they may benefit by its land winds and squalls, and avoid the S. E. currents which frequently 
prevail between Ceram and Amboina, and near Manipa, in the westerly monsoon. When 
abreast of the North point of Bouro Bay, the wind will generally permit ships to stand over 
about N. N. E. for Gomona and Oby Major; they should then proceed through the Gillolo 
Passage, or betwixt Geby and Gagy as circumstances require. Having cleared this passage, 
the progress will be slow, for S. Easterly currents prevail, with light N.W. and northerly 
winds, accompanied at times by squalls and rain. Every means ought to be used to get to 
the northward in this track, without minding if a little easting is made; for after reaching 
lat. 5° or O° N., the N. Easterly winds may be expected, to run with to the westward. 

Having in these latitudes got into the edge of the N. E. monsoon, the best track is to 
steer to the northward of the Meangis Islands, for the South point of Mindanao, and after 
passing between it and the Serangani Islands, a course should be’ pursued through the Strait 
of Baseelan, because the winds hang as much to the West as to the eastward of North. If 
a ship enter this strait in the morning, with a breeze from the Mindanao shore, she will 
probably get through before night, if the tide happen to be in her favor; she ought to 
keep alung the North side of the strait, betwixt the Santa Cruz Islands and Mindanao, 
where water and refreshments may be got at Samboangan, -if required. 

From Samboangan, a W. N. Westerly course ought to be followed, to pass to the North 
of the Islands Sangboy and Teynga; from thence, steer for Cagayan Sooloo, and having 
passed it, a course ought to be steered to get into the latitude of Banguey Peak, when 8 or 9 
leagues to the eastward of the Mangsee Islands. After passing through this strait, betwixt 
these islands and the North part of Banguey, a course should be pursued for the Strait of 
Malacca, agreeably to the sailing directions given for those places, where the descriptions of 
them will be found in the preceding sections of this work. 


SHIPS from AMBOINA, bound to Hindoostan in March, may proceed by the southern 
passage, and as the winds hang mostly from the westward in this month, it is advisable to 
stand up toward Bouro, and from thence work over near St, Matthew's Islands, Having 
approached these and Velthoens Island, a southerly course ought to be followed, and if the 
wind is favorable, it may be prudent for a ship to keep well to windward, and pass through 
the Strait of Alloo. This strait is preferable to that of Pantar, being much wider, and far- 
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ther to windward in the westerly monsoon ; and when clear of it, a ship ought to keep to 
the westward, in order to proceed through the channel between Sandalwood Island and Savu, 
into the open sea; or she may pass out on the East side of the latter island, if the wind be 
unfavorable for proceeding out by any of the channels farther to the westward. 


DEPARTING from AMBOINA in April, May, June, July, or August, steer for 
Burning Island, for in April, the westerly monsoon fails, and is succeeded by light S. East- 
erly. breezes. Care must be taken to give a birth to the Lucepara Islands, in passing toward 
Burning Island, which may also be left to the eastward ; observing that the current sets often 
strong to the westward in the easterly monsoon: from thence, steer to make the West end 
of Wetter, or Dog Island, and proceed betwixt Pulo Cambing and the East end of Ombay, 
and between the latter and Timor, through the Ombay Passage. Being once so far to the 
southward as Rotto or Savu, the S. E. winds will begin gradually to increase in strength, 
and a course may be steered to pass out to the southward of Savu. The passage from hence 
to Hindoostan, may be accomplished in from 20 to 30 days by a ship that sails well. 

If bound from Amboina, or Banda, to Batavia in these months, you should if leaving 
Banda, steer to make the high land of Roma, and then to the North of Wetter, giving a 
birth to a shoal that lies about 8 miles off its N.W. point. From hence, stcer for Pulo 
Cambing, and along the North coast of Flores, passing between Rusa Raji and it, then along 
the North coasts of Sumbawa and Lombock ; having brought the latter to bear to the south- 
ward, steer to pass to the eastward of Urk, and between Kangelang and the Four Brothers ; 
otherwise, you may steer from Lombock to pass between Hog Island and Galion, and after- 
ward along the North side of Madura and Java. 


PASSAGE to CHINA, EASTWARD of NEW HOLLAND. 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND, AND THE CONTIGUOUS PORTS, WITH SAIL- 
ING DIRECTIONS. | 


THE PASSAGE to China round to the eastward of New Holland, has been mentioned 
in vol. first of this work, where directions are given for sailing toward Van Diemen’s Land, 
and through Bass’ Strait, with a description of the principal headlands, islands, winds, and 
weather. It nevertheless, seems proper, to give farther directions for sailing into the places 
of shelter at Van Diemen’s Land, and those on the coast of New South Wales, where ships 
bound to China or to Port Jackson, may procure fresh water, when in want of this neces- 
sary article, or repair any slight injury sustained by stormy weather. _ 

Brief instructions will follow, concerning the passage from Van Diemen’s Land toward 
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China, but to enter into a particular description, of the innumerable islands interspersed / 


throughout this part of the Pacitic Ocean, would be impossible in a work of this kind; re- 
course must therefore be had to the best charts of the Pacific Ocean, by those who follow 
this route toward China. 


VAN DIEMENS LAND,* on the western side, is generally a rocky shore, of sterile 


* The S. Eastern coast, was discovered by Abel Janson Tasman, in 1642, who named it Van Diemen’s Land ; 
but it was not known to be an Island, until Captain Flinders and Mr. Bass, in 1798-9, under the direction of 
Governor Hunter, sailed round it, who gave the name of Bass’ Strait, to the sea that separates it from New 
Holland. 
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aspect, with reefs fronting it to the distance of 3 or 4 miles in some places; and a large 
S. Westerly swell usually rolls in upon it from the ocean. In many places this coast is low, 
but in several parts, the inland mountains stretch nearly down to the sea, having a white 
barren appearance. 


CAPE GRIM, in lat. 40° 41'S., lon. 144° 46’ E., is the N.Westernmost promontory 
of the coast; and WEST CAPE, or SANDY POINT, is in lat, 41° 4’ S., lon. 144° 363/ 
E. Hitherto, the West coast of Van Diemen’s Land, was thought to be destitute of shelter 
for ships; but 2 harbours have been lately discovered, in a vessel fitted out by Mr. Birch, a 
merchant of Hobart’s Town, purposely to examine minutely the coasts of that island. She 
performed the circumnavigation of the island in 39 days, about the end of 1815, and dis- 
covered the following 2 harbours. : 


MACQUARIE HARBOUR, in lat. 42° 12’S., lon. 145° 28’ E., has on the bar at its 
entrance only 9 feet water, with a tide of 5 or 6 knots, consequently can only admit of small 
vessels passing over the bar; but inside, the water deepens to 10 fathoms, and decreases 
afterward gradually, in sailing up the harbour. The brig Sophia,* Captain Feen, after 
anchoring in 7 fathoms outside of the bar to wait for the flood tide, crossed over, keeping 
the starboard shore aboard, and after deepening to 10 fathoms, proceeded upward in a nar- 
row channel between shoals, till 10 imles above the bar; and when 20 miles from the bar, 
the depth gradually decreased to 2 fathoms. Having proceeded about 2 miles farther up in 
the whale boat, the north bank of the harbour was found to consist of strata of coal denuded 


_by the sea in some parts: these strata of coal were 6 feet thick, with a stratum of clay 


between them. 

In passing upward in the boat, the entrance of Gordon River, which disembogues into the 
harbour, was computed to be about 50 miles from the bar, and in pursuing a course up this 
river, the first falls were discovered nearly 50 miles farther inland; the course of the river, 
being through what was thought the western mountains, directly East from the harbours 
mouth. 

Captain Feen, succeeded in sounding a passage, by which any vessel that can cross the bar, 
may proceed within 4 a mile of the /aéés, and anchor within 10 yards of the coal mine. 
The mountains on the northern shore, where the coal is, are barren, but the rest are generally 
covered with myrtle and pine. ‘The brig tuuk in a cargo of {Huon pine, by drifting it down 
the river, which is excellent timber tor joiners and cabinet work, boat building, and archi- 
tecture. 


PORT DAVEY, in lat. 43° 28'S., lon. 146° 0’ E., situated to the S.E. of point 
St. Vincent, and nearly 3 leagues to the northward of the southwest cape, is of great import- 
ance to the navigator, being an excellent harbour, separated into 2 arms, and extending seve- 


ral miles inland. The shores of thls harbour, abound with that excellent timber called Huon 
pine, and it has the advantage of a fresh water river. 


POINT ST. VINCENT, in lat. 43° 16’S., lon. 145° 55’ E., having @ peaked rocks 
on its extremity, 1s a projecting point of land on the southern purt of the West coast, with 
an opening round it to the S. Eastward, like that of a Jarge river, which leads to Port Davey, 
described above. The S. W. cape is in lat. 43° 34/ S., lon. 146° 6’ E., which is a narrow 
steep point, projecting about a mile from the high land. 


SOUTH COAST, resembles the western coast, and the projecting points are generally 


* Belonging to Mr. D. M‘Carty, who was then on board, being his 2d. voyage from the Derwent to Mac- 
yag 
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high, steep, and barren; some of them consisting of whitish stone, have the appearance of 
being covered with snow when viewed at a distance. There is no inducement for a ship to 
pass Inside of the Mewstone, and Maat Suykers Isles, which lie to the eastward of the S.W. 
Cape; for although the openings betwixt it and the South Cape, appear at a distance, to 
afford shelter, they are all shoal bays, exposed to southerly winds: it is therefore, proper, 
to give a good birth to the western and southern coasts, particularly in the winter months. 


SOUTH CAPE, in lat. 43° 38’S., lon. 146° 494’ E., bears about érue E. 8°S. (OF Geo, ste of 
East by compass) from the S. W. cape, distant 11 or 12 leagues, and has peaked hills over ani ajacent 
it. In the offing, in lat. 43° 51’S., lon. 147° 8’ E., lie the White Rock, and Eddystone, ©” 
sometimes called Swilly Rocks, which are 2 in number, and the outermost is generally cal- 
led the Eddystone. The latter has the appearance of a sail at a distance, the other is a 
hizh rock bearing about W.S.W. from it, and they are connected by a ledge of sunken 
rocks. 

The Mewstone is a high ragzed rock about 3 leagues off shore, and the channel is safe 
Inside of it, and the other 2 rocks mentioned above. 


TASMAN’S HEAD, in lat. 43° 32'S., lon. 147° 26’ F., bearing true E.N. E. from ceo. site of 
the South cape distant 8 or 83 leagues, is a rocky headland, with 3 steep islets and 2 black yi" 
rocks off it, called the Friars. This headland is the southern extremity of an extensive “*°*™ 
island that stretches northward, and is separated from the S. E. part of Van Diemen’s 
Land by a safe navigable strait, explored by admiral D’Entrecasteaux in May 1792, and 


since called by his name.* 


D’ENTRECASTEAUX’S CHANNEL, is the wide space formed between the South pont pen. 
Cape of Van Diemeu’s Land and Tasman’s Head; and near the coast on each side of it, ‘*“***"* 
there is a group of small islands. At the western extremity of this large bay, Port Re- 
cherche, or ))’F.ntrecasteaux’s Port is situated, where the navigator of this name remained 
near a month, and found it safe, and very convenient for procuring wood and water. It is 
secured from most winds by the surrounding mountains, and the bottum is soft mud, with 
depths of 24 to 34 or 4 fathoms; the rise of tide which flowed only once in 24 hours, was 
about 6 feet perpendicular, high water from 9 to 12 hours at full and change of the moon, 
but influenced greatly by the winds. There is a rocky islet near the miidle of the entrance 
of Port D’Entrecasteaux ; and where the observatory was placed, near the entrance on the 
eastern side, the observed lat. was 43° 324’S., lon. 147° 6’ E. of Greenwich. Variation 
8° East. ; 


“ 

DENTRECASTEAUN’S STRAIT, is about 9 leagues in length N. N. E. and S.S.W., ceo. site ot 
having several bays or harbours on the East side, where ships may lie sheltered from all 22s, 
winds ; and the whole of the strait affords safe anchorage, in from 20 to 8 or 6 fathoms soft 
mud, mixed with sand in some places. There are several isles in this strait, but it is clear of 
hidden danger, and either shore may be approached with safety. Fresh water may be got 
at some of the brooks, which fall from the western shore into the coves near the North part 
of the strait, and also ina bay at the S. E. part of it; but it is difficult getting the casks to 
the boats, on account of the muddy shores. 

The South entrance of this strait is 4 or 5 miles wide, with depths of 30 to 20 fathoms 
water, decreusing gradually inside, and it is situated to the N.Eastward of Port D’Entrecas- 


* It seems to have been in the following year, 1793, that Captain John Hayes, of the Company’s Bombay 
Marine, explored the same strait, in the ships Duke and Duchess, and thought it a new discovery. He also 
omer = River iii which stretches from the North entrance of the strait, a great way inland to the 
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teaux. » If a ship be taken with a gale of wind from S. E., when crossing between the South 
Cape and ‘Tasman’s Head, and find any difficulty in clearing either of these headlands, she 
may run directly to the northward into the channel, and through the South entrance of 
D’Entrecasteaux’s Strait, then haul round the island that fronts the N. E. point of the en- 
trance, and anchor in good shelter in the bay to the eastward of the point and island. 


ADVENTURE BAY, situated on the East side of the island that forms D‘Entrecas- 
teaux's Strait, contains good anchorage in 10 or 12 fathoms mud, but it 1s exposed to the 
swell when the wind blows from eastward; and fresh water is not easily procured, on ac- 
count of the great surf that usually rolls in upon the beach. 

A very narrow neck of land, separates this bay from 1 of the deep bays in D‘Entrecas- 
teaux’s Strait; and Penguin Island, which lies close to the point that forms the southern 
part of the bay, is in lat.43°21'S., lon. 147° 32’ E. Fluted Cape is situated a little 
way to the S. Eastward of Penguin Island, and bears from Tasman’s Head about 10 miles 
N. by E.; and Cape Frederick Henry, bearing about N. # E. 8 miles from Fluted Cape, 
forins the N. E. extreme of Adventure Bay. 


CAPE PILLAR, in lat. 43° 19’S. is situated about 7 leagues eastward from Cape Fre- 
derick Henry, having a rock on it like a pillar, and close to it lies an island and a rock. 
Betwixt these headlands, is formed STORM BAY, a deep gulf stretching to the N. W., with 
a Jarge bay at its northern extremity, called North Bay, which forms a creat elbow to tie 
East and S. Eastward called Norfolk Bay. At the western angle of Storm Bay there isa 
safe channel of 10 and 12 fathoms water, leading into the North entrance of 1)‘Entrecas- 


pefnrecas, teaux's Strait, and into Derwent River. If a ship be suddenly taken with a S. E. gale be 
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tween Tasman’s Head and Cape Pillar, she may with safety steer to the northward round 
Cape Frederick Henry, then to the N. Westward and W. N. W. for the channel mentioned 
above; and after rounding the island and point that form the North side of the entrance, 
she may haul to the northward into Derwent River, which is safe and navigable for large 
ships a considerable way up. 


DERWENT RIVER, at the entrance, is 2 miles wide, with depths of 10 to 12 fa- 
thoms ; some rocks line the point on the East side of the entrance, but Shoal Point situated 
well up on the southern shore, is the only place of danger, to which a birth must be given 
by keeping close over to the cliffs on the opposite side. Here, the river is contracted to 3 a 
mile in width, and in sailing up thus far, Mount Direction is very conspicuous a-head, 
having a gap at the top, and it is situated in lat. 42° 48'S. Risdon Cove, lies below this 
mount, where fresh water may be got, and a vessel drawing more than 9 feet, ought not to 
go higher because the river becomes very shoal, and contracted by banks. 

Hobart’s Town was built here a few years ago, by a colony from Port Jackson; and a 
communication is established over land between Port Dalrymple and Hobart’s Town, which 
is already becoming a place of importance, on account of its excellent harbour, and being 
well situated for trade. The surrounding country produces excellent crops of wheat, barley, 
and other grain, the soil being remarkably fertile; there is also mines of marl aud lime, the 
climate is besides very favorable for agriculture, so that Van Dieman’s land has great na- 
tural resources. 

The tide in Derwent River rises about 5 feet, and the time of high water precedes the 
passage of the moon over the meridian on any day about 4 hours ; the stream in the river, is 
irregular and weak, seldom more than 3 a knot. In the upper part of the river, where the 
water is fresh, flocks of black swans feed on the long grass, which grows on the niud banks. 

There is good anchorage in several parts of Frederick Henry Bay, which is formed outside 


of the channel leading to Derwent River, and to the North entrance of D‘Entrecasteaux’s 
Strait. 
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OYSTER BAY, in lat. 42° 49'S , lon. 148° 8’ E., is formed on the West side of an island eo. site of 
of considerable size, separated from the East coast of Van Diemen’s Land, by a strait about ” 
a league wide. The best channel seenis to be trom the eastward, round tlie North side of 
the island, where the depths decrease regularly from 20, to 6, 5, or 44 fathoms, in sailing 
through the passage to the anchorage, which is in 5, 4, ov 34 fathoms, at the entrance of the 
bay; and inside of it, the depths are 2 or 24 tathoms. ‘There is a pool of fresh water close 
to the southern siiore, and another near the Peaked Mount, on the neck of land that sepa- 
rates this bay from another bay on the East side of the island. 

The coast from Cape Pillar to Oyster Bay Island, stretches due North about 10 leagues, fant" 
and presents the saine bold steep shore, as that which fronts the S. E. coast. 

North from Oyster Bay Island, about 4 leagues, lies the South extremity of a peninsula, Geos of 
with a great bay on the West side of it discovered by Captain Badin, and the South end of ™- 
this peninsula although called Schouten’s Island, is found now to be a continuation of the 
main. From hence, the coast extends northward to CAPE PORTLAN D in lat. 40° 49/S., 
lon. 148° 15" E. which is the N. Eastern extremity of Wau Diemen’s Land: there are some 
hummocks on the pitch of this cape, with hiyh land in the interior, but the circumjacent 
coast is generally low. Froin its eastern extremity the land of the cape extends 5 or 6 
leagues to the W. N. W., forming an acute angle here, with a reef projecting several miles 


froin it, and some islets, also the Swan Isles 6 or 7 miles to the eastward, having a sinall 
channel between them and the cape land. 


NORTIL COAST of Van Diemen’s Land, has generally very smooth water along it, worth coast 

the prevailing winds being off the land, and the long S. Westerly swell outside, being de- mas Land. 
flected over from Hunter's Islands toward the coast on the North side of Bass’ Strait, leaves 
the southern shore generally ina smooth seas CIRCULAR HEAD, in lat. 40° 43’S., lon. Get % 
145° 15’ E., may be seen about 8 or 9 leagues, and it is the first projecting headland to the ¥«*- 
eastward of Cape Grim, the N. Western extremity of Van Diemen’s Land, and the low 
sandy South island of Hunter’s Group lies between them, united to the main by shoals. 
Table Cape, situated 8 leagues E. S. Eastward from Circular Head, is in lat. 40° 56’ S. and 
has a flat aspect with steep cliffs, which may be discerned 12 leagues, and Rocky Cape lies 
nearly midway betwcen them. From Table Cape westward, the country appears sterile, 
and may be considered |ow and level at the western part, rising gradually to the eastward. 
From ‘Table Cape to Port Dalrymple, the inland country is mountainous, generally of fertile 
aspect, and well covered with wood down to the sea. About 5 leagues to the eastward of 
Table Cape, a round hill stands close to the shore; and a few miles beyond it, a range of 
mountains extending from S. Westward, terminate abruptly in a bluff head, but this head 
projects not beyond the line of the coast. 

From hence eastward to Port Dalrymple, the land near the sea is generally low, and there 
is a bight about 5 miles to the West of that port. 

On each side of Port Dalrymple, ranges of hills project from the inland mountains nearly 
to the sea, but from thence eastward to Cape Portland, the coast may be called low, with a 
sandy beach in most places. A stony head, situated 10 miles to the N. Eastward of Port 
Dalrymple, is the principal exception, which although not high, may be known by a small 
rocky islet bearing N. W. by W. from it by compass, distant 24 miles, and being the only 
stony projection in this part of the coast. | 


PORT DALRYMPLE, seems to be the only harbour on the North coast of Van Die- ceo ste of 
men’s Land, and Low Head, on the East side of the entrance, is the projecting part of aie 
piece of sloping land, situated in lat. 41° 34’S., lon. 147° 11’ E., by mean of some lunar ob- 
servations taken by Captain Flinders. The entrance of this port is not easily discerned, 
but the chains of hills projecting from coe ae mountains on each side of it, and ap- 
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proaching nearer to the sea than they usually do in its neighbourhood, will help navigators 
to find it. When the entrance bears to the $. Eastward, that chain which comes to the back 
of Low Head, appears as a cluster of irregular hills, with the blue tops of the higher moun- 
tains peeping over them. The ridge on the West side of the port, has a similar appearance 
being formed by peaked hills of uncouth shape; and the stony head to the eastward, men- 
tioned above, is the only projection on the East side of the port, that is not sandy. 

This port is dificult of access, and as most of the shoals are covered at 4 tide, the best 
time to enter it, is with, or a little before the first of the flood, keeping a good look out for 
discoloured water from the mast-head. 

The Hebe’s Reef, on which the ship of this name was wrecked on the 15th of June, 1808, 
is the outermost known shoal off the entrance of Port Dalrymple, bearing froin the flagstaff 
on Low Point or Point Clarence, W. 4 N. by compass about 5 miles distant, and probably ex- 
tends farther to sea. The Hebe got on the shoal at high water, and had not less than 24 fa- 
thoms on it, the swell being rather high at the time; but at low water, spring tides, the sea 
upon it appears discoloured. ‘The Hebe’s Reef, bears from the western reef about N. by W. 
true bearing, distant about 2 miles; and the outer breakers on the western reef, bear West 
by compass from the flagstaff. 

Captain Kent, of H. M.S. Buffalo, placed 3 beacons on the shoals at the entrance of this 
port, and has given the following directions for going in. 

Steering in for Port Dalrymple, and being within 13 mile of Low Head or Point, anda 
little to the westward of it, look out for a beacon with sheers on its top, which is placed on 
the East part of the easternmost of the western shoals. Bring this beacon on with the 
centre of the harbour, that is, the opening between the trees as high up as Green Island, 
steering by compass S. E. by S. until you are within $ a mile of the beacon; this will keep 
you clear of the rocks and shoals to the westward, part of which are always dry, and also 
of the patches of weed which stretch out from Low Head. Look then out for a beacon 
placed on a half-tede rock, situated a full cable’s length from the inner part of Low Head, 
toward which stand over, observing to give the sheer beacon a good birth, because a patch 
lies a large cable’s length eastward from the beacon, having only 1 fathom on it at low 
water; and there is 2% fathoms between them. The half-tide rock beacon, is a cask placed 
onan iron bar about 14 feet high, and the West part of the rocks may be approached 
within 30 or 40 yards in any ship. J’rom hence you may run up to Lagoon Beach, taking 
care not to haul too much to the eastward, as there is a patch of 232 fathoms more than a 
cable’s length above the beacon. As Lagoon Beach is an exposed place, it is best to run 
up to Outer Cove, or above it, before anchoring, for the bottom between Low Head and 
Outer Cove, is thought to be eithcr a smooth sloping rock, or loose stones. ‘The Buffalo 
drove upon the eastern shoals with 2 bower anchors a-head, and both these anchors were 
hove up the bank from 15 to 2 fathom: the sheet-anchor laid out with a whole cable, and 
backed by the stream-anchor with 40 fathoms of cable to it, was also hove home a little, 
but ultimately took the ship off. | 

In standing up the harbour, when you are abreast of Lagoon Beach, keep the low part of 
Low Head a sail’s breadth open to the westward of the half-tide rock beacon, which will 
Jead you in mid-channel until you are up as high as the eastern shoals; you can then incline 
over to the westward, as the harbour here, takes a considerable bend that way, till you are 
up as high as the shoals which lie to the 8. W. of Green Island. These half-tide shoals are 
very dangerous, having within a boat's length of them, 5, 7, and 9 fathoms; they may how- 
ever, be easily avoided, by looking out for a small sandy beach about +a mile above Outer 
Cove on the same side, bearing from the N. E. part of Green Island 8. E. by E. by con 
pass: take eare to keep some part of this beach open to the eastward af Green Island, for 
if you shut it im, you are on snore immediately. Having passed those shoals, stand over to 
the N. W. point of Outer Cove, which is nearly steep to, and from thence into the Cove, 
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where you can anchor in 9 fathoms sandy bottom, and moor with 4 a cable each way. In 
standing for the Cove, keep near the N. W. point, in order to avoid the Middle Shoal, over 
which the tides set strong; there is a beacon with a vane on its top, placed on this shoal. 
OUTER COVE, is not a very good place for a large ship, because it dries a long way from 
the head ; besides, there is little room, with eddy tides setting in every direction, and diffi- 
culty may be experienced getting out of it, with Westerly and W.N.W. winds. 9. +=: 

As the prevailing winds are from N. W. to S. W., a ship may wait long before a leading 
wind is got to carry her out of the harbour; she will, therefore, probably be obliged to hedge, 
or buck and fill out with the tide. During 24 days stay in this port, Captain Kent, never 
found the ve'ocity of the tide above 24 or 3 miles per hour, in the channel betwixt Green 
Island and Outer Cove; but it seems to have been greater when Captain Flinders partly ex- 
plored this harbour, after he made the discovery of it in the Norfolk sloop. 

The depths among the patches of weed which extend from Low Head over toward the 
western shoals, are generally from 3 to 2 fathoms; above Green Island, the bottom is all 
mud. Firewood abounds in this port. Fresh water may be got at the back of the beach 
near Low Head, and there is excellent water in the western arm of this large river, with pro- 
bably safe anchoring places for ships; but no vessel ought to enter either that, or the pas- 
sage toward the Middle Arm, without first examining the channels by boats. 

The rise of tide is from 6 to 8 feet in the springs, high water on any day about a 4 hour 
before the moon passes over the meridian, and the ebb runs out near 7 hours; the tides set : 
irregularly on, over, and through among all the eastern and western shoals, at the entrance ! 
of the port. The flagstaff on Low Head, may be discerned a long way off, from which the 
Sheer Beacon is said to bear 3. by W. 3 W. distant 1 mile, and the outer 2 beacons E. N. E. 
and W.S. W. of each other. : 

This port, seems not to be a convenient place for a large ship to enter, on account of the 
intricate passage between the shoals. The variation about 6 leagues to the westward of its 
entrance, was 8° Easterly in 1798, and 83° East on the shore at Port Dalrymple. 


HUNTER’S ISLANDS, situated near the NW. extremity of Van Diemen’s Land, form paonters 
a group of 3 large islands, with some smaller ones, and many islets or straggling rocks, '"“ 
fronting them to the westward: they have a barren aspect, and there posstb/y may be some 7 
rocks or dangers to the westward of them, not yet explored. The Black Pyramid in lat. 
40° 33'S., lon. 144° 29’ E., is the westernmost islet of this group. ALBATROSS seo ste. 
ISLAND, is the N. Westernmost, situated in lat. 40° 25’S., lon. 144° 35’ E., and may be 
see. about 6 leagues. A ship steering for Bass Strait with a southerly or S.W. wind, may Tomi iate 
keep in lat. 40° 25’ S. to fall in with Albatross Island, after which, Three-Hummock Island 
will immediately appear to the eastward, and remove any doubt concerning the land. But 
it seems not advisable to enter this channel, except in day-light with a good look out, as 
Reid’s Rocks extend in patches from lat. 40° 13’ to 40° 18’ 3 bearing S. by E. 34 or 4 
leagues from the S. E. point of King’s Island; and although there is 30 fathoms water be- 
tween these rocks and the point, this passage, 1s also contracted by rocks and foul ground, 
projecting a considerable way from the South end of King’s Island. | 

The channel to the northward of King’s Island, is therefore preferable, being clear of 
danger, excepting the Harbinger’s Reefs, 2 large patches of rock distant 5 or 6 miles to the 
West and N. W. of the North point of King’s Island, already described in volume first of | 
this work; the sea generally breaks high upon them, and there is a passage between them | 
and King’s Island. The North point of the latter, bears about S. S. E. from Cape Otway, : 


leaving a passage of 13 or 14 leagues between that Cape and the Harbinger's Rects, with 52 ' | 
fathoms sand and broken shells in mid-channel. About 8 leagues East of King’s Island, the : 
variation was 8° 30’ East in 1802. | : 


Captain Lamb, of the Baring, on the 28th of August, 1815, in entering Bass’ Strait, 
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passed near to Cape Otway, and found it fronted by a reef projecting out 14 mile from the 
pitch of the cape; the sea broke high upon it, but none of the rocks appeared above water, 

The Crocodile Rock, was seen by the Wellington, on the 25th of January, 1816; when it 
bore S. by E. 5 or 54 miles, Curtis Island bore S. E. 3 S. 4 leagues, Rodondo W.N. W. 7 
or 8 miles, easternmost of the Moncur Islands South, Devil’s Tower S. E. § S., and Hogan’s 
Group E. by N. 

The North coast of Van Diemen’s Land, from Circular Head eastward to Port Dal- 
mple, is clear of islands, except 1 or 2 small islets near the shore ; but from hence to Ca 
Portland, several islands lie near the coast. The westernmost of these is small, called Tenth 
Island, in lat. 40° 56’ S., about 4 leagues E. N. Eastward from Low Head, or eastern extre- 
mity of Port Dalrymple, and 3 miles distant from Stony Head which is the nearest shore. 
The next called Ninth Island in lat. 40° 51'S. lies about 4 or 5 leagues E. N. Eastward from 
Tenth Island, and nearly 2 leagues from the Double Sandy Point, or nearest shore. 
WATERHOUSE ISLAND in lat. 40° 48’S., lon. 147° 39’ E. distant 44 or 5 leagues to 
the eastward of Ninth Island, is the largest of those which lie near this part of the coast, 
having a channel about 2 miles wide between it and Point Waterhouse, with 5 and 6 fathoms 
water, but it seems only fit for small vessels; there is also a safe channel between the former 
islands and the coast. From Point Waterhouse to the N. W. extremity of Cape Portland, 
the coast forms a deep bay, about 5 or 6 leagues in breadth, which is considered to be clear 

of danger, but quite open to N. W. and Northerly winds. 


FURNEAUX’S ISLANDS, separated from Cape Portland by Bank’s Strait, form a 
eat chain, extending about N. N. W. and S.S.E., and are situated at the S. E. part of 


‘Bass’ Strait. Cape Barren, the S. E. extremity of the island of this name, which is the 


southernmost large island, is in lat. 40° 25’ S., lon. 148° 26’ E., and the peak on this island, 
with the ridge of hills that extends nearly to the cape, may be discerned about 10 leagues 


_ off. Soundings stretch a considerable way out from these islands, over a sandy bottom ; 


their western sides generally present a steep rocky shore to the prevailing winds and sea, but 
their eastern sides usually slope down gradually into a sandy beach. Clark’s Island, is the 
southernmost of the chain, its South extremity being in lat. 40°34’ S. forms the North 
boundary of Banks’ Strait, which is about 3 or 34 leagues wide between it and Swan Islands, 
fronting Cape Portland. Armstrong’s Channel, formed between the South coast of Cape 
Barren Island and Clark’s Island, is narrow, with shoals on each side; and although navi- 
gable by small vessels, ought not to be chosen in a large ship, as in some parts, the depths 
are only 24 or 3 fathoms. ; 

Preservation Island, situated at the western entrance of Armstrong's Channel, has good 
anchorage in from 3 to 5 fathoms, off the sandy beach on its eastern side, open only to sou- 
therly winds. ‘The variation here was 9° easterly in 1802. 


crea iaaaa. Great Island, the largest and northernmost of the chain, is very a on the West side, 
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formed of barren peaked hills of various shapes: betwixt it and Cape Barren Island, there 
is a narrow strait, with many rocks and islets in it; and Babel ‘Island, lies contiguous to the 
East point of Great Island, and other islands lie near it to the westward. The Sisters, near 
to, and fronting the North end of Great Island, resemble each other, and may be seen 8 or 
10 leagues; and the North Sister 1s in lat. 39° 38’ S., lon. 147° 56’ E. Craggy Isle is small, 
situated to the N. W. of the North end of Great Island, and nearly in a direct line from its 
northern extremity toward Kents’ Groups, about mid-way between them; and to the 
N. Westward of Craggy Isle, lies a high rock in lat. 39° 36’S., called by some navigators 
Wright’s Rock: betwixt this rock and Kents’ Groups, or betwixt it and Craggy Isle, or be- 
tween the latter and the Sisters, the passage is equally safe in favorable weather, but the first 
is more capacious than the others. The tide, which runs strong through the narrow passages 
among these islands, rises from 3 to 6 feet, and the time of high water is about 104 hours 
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after the moon passes the meridian. The flood here, comes from the eastward, and at the 
western part of Bass Strait, it comes in from the westward; whereby, the direction of the 
tides is irregular in several places, and they are weakest in the middle of the strait. 


PORTS, or PLACES of SHELTER, on the S. E. COAST of 
NEW SOUTH WALES ; with SAILING DIRECTIONS 
to, and from PORT JACKSON. 


THE northern boundary of BASS’ STRAIT, from Wilson’s Promontory eastward, 1s Northers 
low near the sea, fronted by a sandy beach of great extent, and stretches in an E. N. E. Baw steak. 
direction to Cape Howe. A ridge of hills inland, converges gradually toward the sea, until 
it joins the hills between Ram Head and Cape Howe, where the coast presents some rocky 


points of land. 
CAPE HOWE, in lat. 37° 30’ S., lon. 150° 7’ E. is a low point of rocks and sand, with Gee. ste of 


Cape Howe, 


hills behind it, and forms a projecting part of the coast, which from hence takes a direction s#scent 
to the northward.* Green Cape, of smooth sloping aspect, bears North by compass from 
Cape Howe about 443 or 5 leagues ; a little farther northward, in lat. 37° 4’S., TWOFOLD fz 
BAY is situated, the shores of which are not high, but consist of steep heads, rocky points, 
and sandy beaches, and the outer North and South points of the bay, have dry rocks close 
to them. The land at the back of this bay, is more hummocky than any of the parts con- 
tiguous, and around mount situated to the S. W. about 5 leagues inland, may be seen at 
15 Jeagues distance, above the other hills. | 

Twofold Bay, is a good place for whalers or other vessels to take shelter in, during blow- 
ing weather. 


SNUG COVE, lies at the back of the steep stony head on the North side of the bay, snog cove. 

where a vessel may be land-locked in 5 fathoms sandy bottom; and there seems to be room 

for 2, or perhaps 3 ships in it, but the water shoals suddenly toward the head of the cove. 

At the anchorage on the South side of the bay, a vessel cannot be land-locked in more than - 

3 fathoms, and in deeper water she would be exposed to an N. by E. wind. Wood abounds 

all round the bay, but fresh water is only found in swamps near the anchorage; large boats, 

may enter the lagoon at the East end of the great South beach, at } flood. The tide rises 

6 or 7 feet, high water about 3 hours before the moon passes the meridian. 


CAPE DROMEDARY, is a projecting headland in lat. 36°18’ S., lon. 150° 9’ E., Ger, soot 
having a double mountain over it called Mount Dromedary, and a small island to the S. West- mete: 
ward; the coast between Cape Howe and this headland, is bold to approach within a. 
reasonable distance, with soundings fronting it to the distance of 3 or 4 leagues. The coast 
from Cape Dromedary, extends North and N. by E. to Bateman Bay in lat. 35° 39’ S., which 
has several islands in it. Point Upright, lies about 2 leagues to the N. E. of this bay, and acs, ste of 


from thence, the coast stretches N. Eastward to Cape St. George in lat. 35° 10’S., lon. 150° gve 


* The East coast of New Holland, from Cape Howe to the northern extremity of this extensive country, was 
explored by Captain James Cook, in 1770; and the southern coast, and great part of the northern coast, has 
been surveyed by Captain Matthew Flinders, 
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50’ E. having several isles contiguous to the shore, and a remarkable mount called the Pigeon 
House, situated a little inland, in lat. 35° 30’ S. 


JERVIS BAY,* entrance, in lat. 35° 7’ S., lon. 150° 59! E., is formed betwixt Bowen’s 


Tsland (which touches the northern point of Cape St. George) and the peninsula called Long 


Nose, to the northward. It is about 14 to 2 miles wide, with soundings of 15 and 90 fa- 
thoms ; and inside, a spacious bay or harbour opens, extending North and South about 3 
or 4 leagues, and about 2 leagues wide. Excepting where reefs project from some of the 
points, this bay is clear of danger, having regular soundings from 14 to 10 fathoms, decreas- 
ing to 7 or 8 fathoms near the shores on either side, with 2 inlets or rivers at the northern 
part. There is fresh water on the western side of the bay, betwixt the inlet and Cabbage 
Tree Point to the southward ; but the best birth to anchor 13 in 7 or 8 fathoms, off a long 
sandy beach where a small bay is formed at the N. E. part of the harbour. Here, a ship 
will be land-locked, and sheltered from all winds. The North point of the entrance is 
moderately elevated, and rises perpendicularly from the sea; the course into the bay is about 
W.N.W., then round to N. W. and northward. There is room for ships of any size to 
work in or out, observing to give a birth to a rock that lies a large mile inside of the North 
point of the entrance, and nearlv 1 mile distant from the eastern shore of the bay. The 
reef projecting from Rocky Point, must also have a birth, which lies to the northward of 
the rock last mentioned. | 


RED POINT, in lat. 34° 29’ S., lon. 151° 14’ E., has some isles to the southward of it, 
and the coast betwixt it and Jervis Bay, is safe to approach; but there is a shoal in the bay 
to the northward of Red Point. Betwixt this point and Point Solander, the coast forms a 
small concavity, having a range of whitish cliffs about 3 leagues to the southward of the 
latter, extending some distance farther South. ‘The land over these, is moderately high and 
level, having upon it a small cluinp of trees. : 


CAPE BANKS, in lat. 34° 0’ S., lon. 151° 23’ E., forms the North head of the entrance 
into Botany Bay, and Point Sulander bounds it to the southward. The narrowest part of 
the entrance is about $ a mile wide, and stretches in a N. Westerly direction, the depth of 
water decreasing from 16 or 18 fathoms outside, gradually to 6, 5, and 4 fathoms inside of the 
bay. To sail into this bay, keep about mid-channel betwixt the heads until fairly within 
them, then haul over a little to the northern shore, and anchor in 5, 6, or 7 fathomns. | 

Around the bottom and sides of this extensive bay, the water is very shoal, generally from 
4 or 5, to 10 or 12 feet: although the anchorave fronting the entrance, is of considerable 
extent, where ships may lie in from 4 to 7 fathoms water, there is no shelter from easterly 
winds; and when these blow either from the N. E. or S. E. quarters, a heavy sea rolls into 
the bay, rendering the anchorage at times unsafe. Fresh water is also scarce, on the shores 
that form the lower parts of the bay. : 


Port Jackson. PORT JACKSON, where the first English settlement was established on this coast, on 


Geo. site; 


the 25th of January, 1788, is 1 of the best and safest harbours in the world, and a stranger 
may go into it with ease, by conforming to the following directions, chiefly by Captain John 
Hunter ;+ who made an excellent survey of this spacious port, and was afterward governor 
of the colony. , 

The entrance of Port Jackson is in lat. 33° 50’ S., lon. 151° 252’ E. by mean of a series 


* This bay was discovered by Lieutenant Rowen, on the 19th of August, 1791, and efterward explored by 
Mr. Matthew Weatherhead, of the ship Matilda, employed in the South Whale Fishery. | 
+ Afterward, Admiral Hunter. 
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of lunar observations, taken by Captain Hunter and Lieutenant William Bradley, and when 
6 leagues from the land, there is no particular marks by which it may be known; the latitude 
is the best guide to this port, or to any other upon this coast, and soundings generally extend 
4 or 5 leagues off. 

In the winter months, there is much blowing weather on this coast, and as the gales from 


directions 
for sabling 


seaward prevail often between N. LE. and S. LE. it is prudent not to borrow too close to the tate it. 


shore, until in the latitude of the place. When in lat. 33°50’S., steer in for the coast, 
which here, extends about N. by E. 4 E. and S. by W. 4 W.; the entrance of the har bour 
will shew itself when you come near, by the heads on each side, which are high steep per- 
pendicular cliffs, of a light reddish colour, having soundings from 15 to 12 fathoms between 
them. Although hard gales sometimes blow from seaward, yet strong westerly gales often 
prevail in w inter, ma king it necessary to keep near the coast at such times; otherwise, much 
time may be lost getting in with the land, during the prevalence of these w ‘inds. 

When therefore the wind blows strong from the westw ard, a ship should after passing Cape 
Howe, keep within 3 or 4 leagues of the coast, unless there be cause to apprehend a change 
of the wind. 

A ship way run in betwixt the Heads without fear, which are distant from each other 13 
mile; for the passage is clear, the shore pretty steep to, on both sides, and as the sea breaks 
on the rocks, even 10 fine w eather, it will shew any that may be detached a little way from 
the shore. Steer in between the Heads for a high bluff point steep to, calted Middle Head, 
or Cape, until you open a very extensive arm of the harbour to the southward. ‘This arm 
or branch lies 8S. W. by compass, and if the wind be fair for sailing up it, along either shore, 
haul round the South or Iuner Head, which is a low rocky point, and forms the easternmost 
or outer point of this arm. Give it a birth of £ds of a cable, then steer right in for the first 
sandy cove above it, called Camp Cove; keep ‘at a convenient but small distance from the 
shore, in 33 and 4 fathoms, because fronting this cove there is a patch of rocks nearly in 
mid channel, visible at 4 tide. The water shoals gradually toward this patch all round, upon 
a smooth sandy bottom, for itis rocky only about 4 a cable’s length from the dry part. You 
may keep near the upper point of Cainp Cove, in 6 and 7 fathoms, and from thence, steer 
directly up the harbour. 

If you intend to proceed along the western shore, and to leave the patch of rocks or Mid- 
dle Ground to the eastward ; Sieur in as before for Middle Head until it is within a cable’s 
length, then steer for the next point above it, on the same side, which must have a birth, 
because rocks project from it rather more than 4 a cable's length. This is the best channel, 
being a little wider than the eastern channel, and the depths in it are 4, 44, and 5 fathoms. 
Having passed this second point on the western side, the channel is safe from shore to shore, 
and you may run or anchor in any part of it at discretion. 

If a stranger come in between the Heads with a southerly wind, it would be imprudent for 
him to venture to work up past the Middle Ground, but he may anchor near the Middle 
Head, or in the North part of the harbour with safety ; pilots come off to ships when the 
signal j is made for them, and the flaystaff at the entrance of the port, will be discerned from 
a Gousideraule distance In the ofhing. 


SIDNEY COVE, the chief settlement and seat of government, 1s about 5 miles within 
the Heads, on the South side of the Great Southern Arm of this extensive harbour; which 
abounds with inlets and coves, where ships may moor and careen. From the Middle Ground 
up to Sidney Cove, there is no hidden danger ; the depths are mostly from 7 to 10 fathoms 
in mid-channel, and near the shore in some places, 4, 5, and 6 fathoms. The tide rises 
between 6 and 7 feet on the springs, high water at 84 hours on full and change of the moon, 
Variation of the compass 83° E., in 17 788. 

If a ship running for Port Jackson, should happen to be uncertain of her latitude, snd 


Sidney Cove. 
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fall in with the land on either side of it in blowing weather, she may take shelter in Botany 
Bay, or in Broken Bay, as circumstances require; for the former being about 4 leagues to 
the southward, and the other about 5 leagues to the northward of Port Jackson, are of the 
utmost consequence for ships which may happen to be in bad condition, and unable to keep 
off shore. 

Winds and On this part of the coast, and round Van Diemen’s Land, there is much stormy weather 

weather. ° . . ; 
in the winter months, from April or May to October; but in the sumimner months, the wea- 
ther is generally fine, with thunder, lightning, and strong squalls at times. If at any time 
lightning is seen in the lee part of the horizon, a pretty severe squall may be expected from 
that quarter. The winds in the vicinity of Port Jackson, blow more from the sea than from 
the land, in both seasons. The barometer generally rises with S. FE. and easterly winds, 
which bring rainy weather from the sea; and it falls with westerly winds off the land, al- 
though they are accompaaied with settled weather. 


wines WINDS AND CURRENTS, on the East coast of Terra Australis, as experienced by 

the Est Capt. Flinders, are as follows. 

TarAw From Cape Howe northward, S. E. winds prevail in summer, or from the beginning of 

“rails October to the end of April, with land and sea breezes near the shore, and fine weather. 
But far South of the tropic, South or S. W. gales occasionally happen, and strong breezes 
between North and N. E., bring heavy rain, with thunder and lightning, which are usually 
of short duration. A sultry land wind from N. W. in summer, is commonly followed by a 
sudden gust between S. E. and 8.S. W., against which a ship should be guarded if near the 
coast. At such times, the thermometer at Port Jackson, has been known to fall from 100° 
to 64° in less than 4 an hour. 

In winter, from May to September, westerly winds prevail, generally attended by fine 
weather: the gales in this season, blow from seaward, between N. E. and South, and bring 
rain; nor is there any settled weather in winter, with the sea winds, and even when between 
North and N..W., there is often rain, though the wind be usually light in those quarters. 

While the prevailing winds are from S. E. in summer, and S W. in winter beyond the 
tropic, the current almost constantly sets to the South, from 1 to 14 miles per hour, its 
greatest strength being opposite to the points of land which project farthest out, and its limits 
may be considered at froin 4 to 20 leagues off the coast. Farther out, there seems to be 
no regular current, and close in shore, especially in the bights, there is commonly an eddy 
current setting northward from 4 to 1 mile per hour. At the southern parts of the coast, 
its strength is greatest, and toward Cape Howe, it takes a direction to the eastward of South ; 
whereas, in other places, it usually follows the line of the coast. . 

This exposition of winds and currents beyond the tropic, shews the advantage of keeping 
at not more distance than 3 or 4 leagues from the land, when sailing northward, and to touch 
on the coast; but in winter, this must be done with caution, because then, easterly gales 
often happen. And on this East coast, it may be taken as a general rule, that a rise of the 
barometer iudicates either an increase of the present wind, or that it will veer more to sea- 
ward; and a fall denotes less wind, or a breeze more off the land. The barometer rises 
highest with a S. E. wind, and falls lowest with a N. W. wind. N.E. and S. W. are 
points of mean height. 

To benefit by the current in sailing southward, a ship should not come nearer to the coast 
than 5 or 6 leagues, unless to the projecting points ; and if the distance is increased to 10 or 
12 leagues, so as to have the land only visible, aa advantage would be gained, and no danger 
then to be apprehended from the gales. 

While westerly winds prevail on the southern parts of the East coast, the S.E. trade 
blows with most regularity within, and close to the tropic, producing sea and land breezes 
near the shore, with serene weather; and the farther you go northward, the longer does this 
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fine weather continue, till near Cape York, and at the entrance of Torres Strait, it com- 
mences in March or early in April, and extends to the middle or end of November. 

On the North coast of Terra Australis, the $. Easterly monsoon prevails from March or Windsor 
April to November, often veering to East, or even to N.E., producing fine weather, with co 
land and sea breezes near the shore. The N.W. monsoon sets in about the beginning or 
middle of November, and continues till near the end of March. This is the season of heavy 
rains, thunder, and lightning, and is thought to be the most unhealthy period. | 


BROKEN BAY ENTRANCE, in lat. 33° 34'S., lon. 151° 27" E., may be known by dee siteor, 
the land projecting from the North Head, to a considerable distance eastward ; the distance | 
between the North and South Heads is 2 miles, with depths of 12, 10, and 8 fathoms, de- 
creasing to 7, 6, and 5 fathoms, as you sail up the bay, which is wt and clear of danger. 

The entrance of the northern branch, turns round inside of the North Head, which is 
shoal, and navigable only by boats or small vessels ; for the channel into it, is rendered very 
narrow, by a long spit of sand extending from a low sandy point on the West side of the 
entrance, on which the sea breaks high when the wind is at eastward. 

The entrance of the southern branch, called Pitt-Water, is situated a little inside of the Swist“ 
South Head, and forms a good harbour, although the entrance is contracted by a shoal bank, 
which extends from the eastern point full ¢ across. The West point of this branch is high, 
steep, and rocky, and pretty bold to approach; keep it and the western shore a-board, and 
steer right up the branch, where the depth in the narrows is only 3 fathoms at low water, 
for a short space; but in running up, you soon deepen to 4, 5, 6, and 8 fathoms. The 
depths decrease gradually to the shoal that narrows the entrance, and when you are above 
the second point on the western shore, there is plenty of room and good depths of water; 
you may then run up in mid-channel without fear, both shores being pretty bold to, except 
from some of the points, shoal water extends to a small distance. : 

There are several coves in this branch, where a ship might lighten and careen, with abun- 
dance of wood, and fresh water in various parts of the harbour; fish may be caught in all 
the sandy bays. 

The S. W. or western branch, is the best harbour for large ships, and it is separated from 
the southern branch by several rocky points, with steep high land over them, between which, 
there are some small sandy bays. Fronting the mouth of this branch, there is a high rocky 
island of small extent called Mount Elliot, which at the East end 1s of great perpendicular 
height, and answers as a good mark for any part of the bay. It is advisable for a stranger 
coming in here to be sheltered from a gale of wind, to steer for the island, which may be 
passed on either side, but in steering for the S. W. branch, the direct passage is to the south- 
ward of the island. Keep mid-channel between it and the South shore, which is bold to 
approach within 2 cables’ lengths. In the way up, you will see a branch stretching to the 
N. W. and when thus high, you are above a bank or Middle Ground having 16 feet on it 
at low water, with a gradual decrease of depth toward it. ‘This bank may be passed on 
either side, by keeping near the shore; on the North side of it there is 5 fathoms, but the 
channel along the southern shore has most room and deeper water, where a ship may anchor 
well sheltered and land-locked. If you wish to go higher up the 8. W. branch, when above 
the middle ground, keep in mid-chamel, and the least water will be 5 or 6 fathoms 
several miles higher. Some inlets extend from this branch, with good depths of water in 
them for ships. : | 

If you intend to enter the N. W. branch, when above the Middle Ground, steer for the 
larboard shore of the entrance, and keep near it for some distance up, because a shoal 
stretches 4 of the distance over from the starboard shore. When clear of this shoal, the 
channel turns from the larboard, into the bay on the starboard shore; and then it takes a 
northerly and afterward a westerly direction, betwixt that shore and some islands on the op- 


x 
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posite side. This N. W. branch, has several inlets stretching a great way into the country, 

Hawkesbury and Hawkesbury River falls into it from the westward ; this river 1s navigable by bvats and 
smal] vessels a great way up, the depths being from 2 to 6 or 7 fathoms about 40 miles 
above the sea. The ebb tide runs pretty strong in the river, and the flood rises about 6 to 
8 feet; but being situated in a valley betwixt a chain of mountains on each side, the level 
land that forms the upper part of its banks, is liable to destructive inundations. These are 
occasioned by heavy rains falling upon the mountains, which afterward rush down the valley 
in torrents, sometimes swelling the river from 20 to 30 feet perpendicular height above its 
common level, and destroying every thing that is opposed to their course.* 


To sail from SHIPS bound fron PORT JACKSON to Europe or to Hindoostan, may proceed by 


by the son the southern passage, through Bass’ Strait or round Van Diemen’s Land, if they depart be- 

sage.” ~=6©0d tween August and April: in the months-of January, February, and March, more particularly, 
S. Easterly winds frequently prevail about Van Diemen’s Land, and near the South coast of 
New Holland, enabling ships to make great progress to the westward. But they ought to 
preserve a considerable distance from the South coast, in order to benefit by every change 
of wind that may happen in their favour, and to avoid being driven too near the land by 
southerly or S. W. gales, which are liable to happen at times. 

The strong westerly gales which prevail here in winter, render the southern passage difli- 
cult; yet it appears to be practicable even in the winter months, by ships which are in good 
condition, and sail well. 

The ship Alexander, Captain Norman, left Port Jackson in November, or December, 
bound to Bombay, and got easily to the westward by the southern passage. 

The ship Lady Barlow, Captain M‘Askill, came through Bass’ Strait in January, when 
bound from Port Jackson to London, about 1806, and proceeded to the westward with varia- 
ble winds, frequently at East and S. Eastward. In lat. 28°S., they got the S. E. trade wind, 
and Captain M‘Askill thinks, the passage from Port Jackson to Bengal, would have been 
performed in 2 months, had he been bound there. 

A Whaler, proceeded lately through Bass’ Strart, and beat to the westward in June, but 
she experienced much blowing weather. Captain Lamb, in the Baring, from Port Jackson 
bound to Bengal, passed to the westward through Bass’ Strait in 2 days, early in November, 
1815; nor in August, with the winds he previously experienced, would there have been any diffi- 
culty in getting to the westward through the strait, and round Cape Leeuwin. The Guilford, 
left Port Jackson on the 30th of March, 1812, passed round Van Diemen’s Land, went as far 

. as lat.48°S., where with N. E.; East, and S. Easterly winds, she speedily got to the west- 
ward, entered into the S. E. trade in lat. 263°S., and arrived on the Sist of May in the 
River Hoogly, after a passage of 2 months from Port Jackson. 


row SHIPS bound to EUROPE in the SUMMER MONTHS from PORT JACKSON, 


- Europe by 


the cape Will generally make a quicker passage round Cape Horn than by any other route, for the 
‘ges prevalence of westerly winds in high southern latitudes, are favorable for that passage. 
Captain Hunter left Port Jackson in H. M.S. Sirius, on the 2d of October, 1788, stood to | 
the South and S. Eastward until in lat. 50°S., and kept mostly betwixt this parallel and Jat. 
-56°S., in running to the eastward. In lat. 57°S., lon. 76° W. of Greenwich, they ‘saw 
many ice islands on the 23d of November, passed Terra del Fuego on the 26th, in sight of 
the land, and sailed to the N. Eastward constantly among ice islands, until the last piece of 
ice was seen on the 2}st of December, in lat. 44°S., lon. 35° W. Some of them were small, 
others 2 or 3 miles in circumference, and about 300 feet of perpendicular height. Had it 


* Much of the land, corn, cattle, sheep, &c. belonging to the colonists on the banks of Hawkesbury River, 
were destroyed by | of these torrents a few years ago, and many of the inhabitants swept away. 
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not been for the short nights at that time in high South latitude, where scarcely an hour 
could be called dark, considerable danger would have been experienced in sailing among 
those vast numbers of ice islands, which were almost constantly seen on both sides of the 
ship. At this time, the sea was overspread with them froin South Georgia to lat. 46°S., 
and they seemed to have been drifted from that island, or from Sandwich Land, by sou- 
therly winds ; and were probably separated from the land in the spring, or by a storm during 
_ the winter. After passing Cape Horn, the Sirius had mostly N. Easterly winds 15 days, 
she nevertheless arrived in Table Bay, at the Cape of Good Hope, on the Ist of January, 
1789, after a passage of 91 days from Port Jackson. | 

Lieutenant Ball, in H. M.S. Supply, sailed from Port Jackson on the 26th of November, 
1791, kept in lat. 50° to 57° S., passed in sight cf Cape Horn on the 6th of January, 1792 ; 
southerly winds continued after rounding the Cape and Staten Land, with which they steered 
to the northward ; and although some N. E. winds were afterward experienced, they arrived 
at the Island St. Catherina, on the coast of Brasil on the Ist of February, afler a passage of 
only 67 days from Port Jackson. 

Although this ship was as far South as the Sirius, in rounding Terra del Fuego, no ice 
islands were seen during the passage, which difference might have been occasioned by the 
Supply passing it later in the season. The southerly winds also enabled her to stcer a nor- 
therly course after rounding Cape Horn, by which she avoided that part of the sea adjacent 
to South Georgia, where the greatest quantity of ice is generally found. 

The Minstrel left Port Jackson on the 6th of July, 1813, steered to pass to the North 
of New Zealand, but a heavy gale of wind which suddenly changed from N. N. E. to West, 
drove her very close to the shore, a little southward of Cape Maria. On the 16th, after the 
gale moderated, she cleared this cape, and steered to the eastward, gradually increasing the 
lat. to 40°, 50°, and at last to 60° when she approached Cape Horn; the prevailing winds were 
strong from W.N. W. to W.S. W., sometimes veering to North, N. E., 8. E., and South, 
but these winds were of short duration. She passed Cape Horn on the 29th of August in 
lat. 57° 46’S., distant 130 miles from it, with strong S. W. winds; afterward, passed about 
120 miles to the eastward of Falkland Islands on the 2d of September, and made the coast 
of Brazil near Rio Janeiro on the 16th of September. , 

Other ships which have pursued the route from Port Jackson round Cape Horn, have in 
general made favorable passages into the Atlantic Ocean; but as stormy weather and high 
seas may be expected at times in high southern latitudes, this route ought not to be chosen . 
in a leaky or crazy ship; and those who pursue it, ought particularly to keep a good look | 
out for ice islands in the vicinity of Cape Horn, and after passing it, to the eastward. 

Some ships, have made a speedy passage from South America across the Pacific Ocean, A quick pw 
to India: Captain Peircy, sailed from Valparaiso in January, 1814, and after crossing that Chih to 
ocean, entered the China sea by the Bashee Passage, then proceeded through Malacca Strait, oO 
and arrived in Bengal River in 2 months and 26 days from Valparaisa. 

Ships which pass far to the southward of Van Diemen’s Land, or New Zealand, ought to 
keep a good look out, for probably, some undiscovered islands or dangers may exist in that 
part of the ocean. Those already known are, MACQUARIE’S ISLAND, in lat. 54° 42'S. cee. site of 
lon. 159° 45’ E. of considerable extent North and South, having about 7 or 8 leagues to the nad" 
N.N. Eastward of its North extremity, some rocky islets called the Judge and Judges 
Clerk. About the same distance to the southward of its South extremity, other rocks called 
Bishop and Clerk, are situated in about lat. 55° 15'S. CAMPBELL’S ISLAND, in lat. geo. site of 
52° 32'S., lon. 169°30’ E. is small, and was discovered about 8 years ago, by Captain fan's 
Walker, employed in the seal fishery by Mr. Campbell, then residing at Port Jackson, and 
Macquarie’s Island was also discovered by him. 


LORD AUCKLAND'S ISLANDS, discovered by Captain Bristow, in the Sarah, in 
| | 3T 2 


t 
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Geo. ate of 1806, extend North and South about 6 leagues, their centre being in lat. 50° 44° S., lon. 
lnnd’ste = 165°0O' E. The large island has a harbour on the East side, called SARAH’S BOSOM, 
which is formed and secured from the sea by Green Island, and some reefs at the entrance 
bounding it on the outside. Several islets or rocks lie contiguous to the large island, of 
which, Adam’s Isle is at its southern extremity, and Bristow Rock a few miles to the north- 
ward of its N. E. point. ‘The Snares in lat. 48° 10’ S. are 2 small isles, situated nearly on 
the meridian of Lord Auckland’s Islands, about 20 leagues to the 8.5. W. of the southern 
extremity of New Zealand, and there are other islands and dangers nearer to the latter. 
Geo siteof Farther to the eastward, Antipodes Island is situated in lat. 49° 35’ S., lon. 179° 30’ E,, 
Island and = Which is small. Bounty Islands lie in lat. 47° 39’S., lon. 179° 2’ E.; and in lat, 44° 36’S., 
lon. 184° 334’ E., a small group of islands was discovered by H. M.S. Cornwallis on the 
16th of May, 1807, thought to lie contiguous to Chatham Island. 


Snares. 


SAILING DIRECTIONS from VAN DIEMEN’S LAND, 
or PORT JACKSON, by NORTHERN ROUTES 
toward INDIA or CHINA. CONTIGUOUS 
ISLANDS and DANGERS. 


PREVIOUS to giving directions for any of the northern passages from Port Jackson, 
7 it may be useful to state the ge egy situations of the islands or dangers which lie nearest 
Geo.siteof to this route. LORD HOWE'S ISLAND, in lat. 31° 26’S., lon. 159° 0’ E., is of con- 
Ilan, aod Siderable size, and Ball’s Pyramid, situated 34 or 4 leagues to the South of it, is a high 
crdagers YOCK, with others contiguous. MIDDLETON'S ISLAND, in lat. 28° 13! S., lon. 160° 
31' E., is small, and a shoal of the same name, is placed in lat. 29° 14’ S., lon. 158° 53 E. 
by Captain Flinders. An extensive reef about 3 leagues in length was seen in July, 1815, 
by the Indefatigable, supposed to be Middleton’s Reef, but their time keeper being incor- 

‘rect, its longitude was not ascertained. | 
From Port Jackson to Sandy Cape, the coast of New South Wales has few dangers, ex- 
cepting some near the shore. Those most in the way of ships passing along the coast to 
deo.ste of the northward, are the Solitary Isles about $3 leagues off shore, in lat. 29° 56’ to 30° 9'S., 
healande fon. 153° 21’ E., havinga reef in lat. 30° 11’ §. to the S$. W. of the southernmost island. 
of Newsoath Shoals in lat. 28° 7’S., lon. 153° 39’ E., distant 24 leagues East of Point Danger, having 
ba Mount Warning, a high hill inland to the S.Westward, in lat. 28° 24’ S. A shoal in lat. 
26° 58’S., lon. 153° 28’ E., lies about 2 leagues N.E. from Cape Moretop, and about 

11 leagues East of the hills called Glass Houses. 


ao.uet SANDY CAPE, in lat. 24° 49’S., lon. 153° 17 E., forms a sandy peninsula, baving 
Sauly Core ‘Hervey’s Bay, about 11 leagues wide, and the same depth, on its West side. The coast, 
Direction o¢ Which to the distance of about 4° to the southward of Sandy Cape, lies nearly North aad 
ine com’ South, with some concavities, from this cape turns to S.S.W. and westward, forming He- 
vey’s Bay, and afterward extends in a N. Westerly direction to Cape York, the southern 
boundary of Torres Strait; and this part of the coast, being lined by numerous islands aad 

reefs, with the barrier reefs fronting it at the distance of more thaa 2° in some places, ought 

to be avoided by all ships bound to the northward. For the barrier recfs commencing a 

_ little way to the northward of Sandy Cape, render it prudent to take a departure fom this 
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cape, and to keep to the eastward of its meridian in steering northward between Wreck Reef 
and the Barrier Reefs. The variation of Sandy Cape was 9° 30’ East in 1803. 


CATO’S BANK, in lat. 23° 6'S., lon. 155° 23’ E., is a dry sand surrounded by break- Geo. site of 
ers, discovered by Captain Flinders, on the 15th of August, 1803. aun 


WRECK REEF and SAND BANK, where the Cato and Porpoise were lost on the icck hos. 
night of the 15th of August, 1803, in lat. 22° 11’ S., lon. 155° 19’ E., is the central part 
of a chain of 6 coral reefs, extending nearly East and West from lon. 155° 7’ to 155° 28’ E. ; 
the easternmost is covered with wiry grass, and some shrubs, and called Bird Islet. ‘The 
rise of tide here was 6 or 8 feet, high water at 8¢ hours; variation 9° 17° E. 
Farther to the N. Eastward, Booby Shoal is placed by Captain Flinders in lat. 21° 9’ S., Geo, site of 


9 Booby and 


lon. 159° 2’ E., and the Bellona’s Shoals in lat. 20° 55’S., lon. 159° 47! E. Rellona 


Shoala, 


BAMPTON’S SHOAL, discovered in 1793, by Captain Bampton of the Shaw Hor- Geo. site of 
mazier, on his passage from Port Jackson toward Torres Strait and Bombay, extends from sto.” 
lat. 18° 49’ to 19° 30’S., lon. 158° 2’ to 158° 45’ E. It has the form of a horseshoe, 
being a narrow coral shoal, of great capacity inside, with a wide entrance from the south- 
ward, and having 2 isles with trees on its eastern side; but there is no outlet except at the 
Souti) part, nor are there any soundings at the mouth of, or in the great bason formed by the 
shoal, into which the above named ship got in the night, and had great difficulty in beatin 
out of it against the trade wind. DIANA’S BANK, in lat. 15° 41’S., about lon. 150° $c. sect, 
30’ E., was discovered by Monsieur Bougainville, in 1768, and BOUGAINVILLE'S xécter 
REEFS, are placed by Captain Flinders in lat. 15° 12’ S., to 15° 35’ S., lon. 148° of E. 

Exclusive of the foregoing dangers, there probably are others yet undiscovered in the space 
between New South Wales and New Caledonia, which renders great caution necessary sail- 
ing here, particularly in the night. 

It is also proper to remark, that although the current sets mostly to the southward along Cura. 
that part of the coast of New South Wales, situated beyond the tropic ; yet to the northward 
of Sandy Cape, outside of the Barrier Reefs, it sets with the trade wind to the N.Westward, 
generally from 4 to 1 mile per hour, as far as the entrance of Torres Strait. Inside of the 
Barrier Reefs, there is little current, but usually a kind of tides prevail between them and 
the coast; although in Torres Strait, there is apparently a N.W. or westerly current during 
the period of strong S. E. winds. | | 

When the westerly monsoon prevails in the Timor sea, and between New Holland and Wi 
New Guinea, particularly in November, December, January, and February, no ship ought 
to attempt the passage through Torres Strait, either to the West, or Eastward ; as in these 
months, dark, rainy, and squally weather, would greatly augment the danger of this intricate 
navigation, which has never been attempted from the westward at any ¢tzme, nor from the 
eastward at an unfavorable season. 


WHEN the S. E. MONSOON prevails in the Banda sea, from March to September, 10 sit trom 
small ships drawing tittle water, would find the route through Torre’s Strait more speedy than mers tana 
any other, in proceeding from Van Diemen’s Land or Port Jackson, toward Hindoostan or sackon 
other parts situated to the westward. But this route, through Torre’s Strait, ought probably sian” 
not to be pursued except in a smadl ship, or one that draws little water, for it 1s rendered 
intricate and dangerous, by the labyrinth of shoals and isles that form it; the whole of the 
space betwixt the South part of New Guinea and the N. E. part of New Holland, generally 
called Torre’s Strait, being strewed over with isles and shoals innumerable. H.M.5. Pan- 
dora, in 1791, fell in with the shoals to the eastward of this strait, in lat. 9° 55’S., lon. 
144° 14° E., close to the East of Murray’s Island; a steep coral reef was found to front the 
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sea, affording no passage through it, she therefore worked to the southward along the edge 
of the reef as far as lat. 11° 25°S., without being able to discover any safe opening through 
it to the westward, and here she unfortunately struck on a detached part of the reef, on the 
28th of August, and soon went down in deep water. Great part of the crew were saved in 
the boats, which passed to the westward through a narrow gap in the reef, near the wreck of 
the frigate, and from hence, they proceeded through Torre’s Strait, to the island Timor. 

The Shaw Hormazier, bound from Port Jackson to Bombay, in 1793, entered Torre's 
Strait by the New Guinea side, anchored in 11 fathoms good ground, in a bay at the North 
part of Wamvax or Darnley’s Island, within 4 mile of the shore; which anchorage is in lat. 
9° 28’S., lon. 143° 40/ E., where 1 of her boats was cut off by the natives, and some of 
the crew massacred. This ship was 3 weeks getting through Torre’s Strait, keeping nearest 
the New Guinea side; she was several times in danger, grounded on some of the shoals, and 
found much difficulty in pursuing her passage through this intricate navigation, which should 
never be attempted on the New Guinea side of the strait. 

Several ships, however, of late years, have got speedily to the westward through this strait, 
without accident; and to such navigators as may choose to proceed by it, the following di- 
rections, chiefly by the late Captain Flinders, will be useful. 


e 


TO SAIL THROUGH TORRES STRAIT, June and July is the best time, and it 
ought not to be earlier than March, nor later than the middle of September: no ship should 
attempt this route without a chronometer ; and from timidity in the commander, perhaps 
more danger may be apprehended than from temerity. 

If at leaving Port Jackson, you do not intend to keep along the coast to Sandy Cape, and 
to pass to the West of CATO’S BANK and WRECK REEF, steer N. E. by E. by com- 
pass at leaving that port till in about Jon. 1553° E., and the coast will be 50 leagues distant; 
steer then North by compass till in lat. 24°S., and in case of an error in the chronometer, 
do not pass lat. 23° 20'S., in the night, on account of Cato’s Bank. It is best not to heave 
to, but to make short tacks till day light, making allowance for a probable current of 1 mile 
per hour to the N. W. A good look out 1s indispensable, and an officer should now go to 
the mast-head every 2 or 3 hours in the day, and to the fore yard at night, to listen as well 
as to look; for in dark nights, breakers may often be heard before they can be seen. 

In the day, you may pass about 9 or 10 leagues to the East of Cato’s Bank and Wreck 
Reef; but with favorable weather, it may be desirable to get a sight of Bird Islet, situated 
at the eastern extremity of the latter in lat. 22° 114’S., lon. 155° 27’ E., in order to ascer- 
tain the accuracy of your chronometer, as its longitude is well determined. 

Having passed Wreck Reef, there are no other known dangers near the route till you ap- 
proach the lat. of DIANA’S BANK; but as undiscovered dangers may exist, it will be 
prudent to lie to, or rather to make short tacks in the night, during the rest of the passage 
to the strait. In very clear nights, however, and fine weather, there would not be great 
risk in closely following the Cumberland’s track, (as marked on Captain Flinders’ charts) 
carrying no more sail than the ship will bear conveniently when hauled to the wind; but if 
an unusual number of boobies and gannets be seen in the evening, this indicates the proxi- 
mity of a bank and reef; and the direction taken by the birds, if they all go one way, as 1s 
usual in an evening, will nearly shew the bearing of danger. 

From Wreck Reef, steer to pass about a degree to the East of Diana’s Bank; the next 
object of attention is the EASTERN FIELDS, or reefs which lie a degree out from those 
where Torres’ Strait may be said to commence, and their N. E. end is in lat. 10° 2’ S., lon. 
145° 45’ E. You may pass this, half a degree to the eastward ; but if the strait is attempted 
without a chronometer, it will be prudent to steer for the coast of New Guinea in about lat. 
10°S., lon. 1473° E., which may be seen 12 or 15 leagues in cleay weather; and from 
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hence, allow 18 miles daily for a W.N.W. current, which runs now to the westward 
through Torres’ Strait. 

The best parallel for passing the Eastern Fields, is in lat. 9° 45° to 9° 50’S., steering 
W. by S. by compass; and afterward, so long as there is day light, and no reefs seen, carry 
all sail for PANDORA’S ENTRANCE, which is the best opening yet known to the strait, Geo. site of 
being 11 or 12 miles wide between the reefs which form it, and its centre is in lat. 9° 54’ S., Entrance 
lon. 144° 42’ E. If the Eastern Fields be passed in the morning, you may possibly get 
through, and obtain a sight of Murray’s Islands before dark, without seeing the breakers. 

But it is more probable, that the reefs will first be seen; and if then, the latitude is uncer- 
tain even to 5 miles, you must haul to the wind until an observation is obtamed, for by the 
latitude alone, can the outer reefs be distinguished one from the other. 

With the reefs in sight, and the latitude known, steer for the Pandora’s Entrance if you 
can fetch it; but if too much to the northward, pass round the North end of Portlock’s 
Reef, which is in Jat. 9°26’S., and haul up S. W. for MURRAY’S ISLANDS, situated wary.” 
in lat. 9° 53’ S., lon. 144° 3/ E., and visible 8 or 10 leagues from the deck in clear weather. *""** 
It 1s best to approach these islands from N.E. by N., as reefs project South and eastward Directious 
from them, and anchor the first night on the North side of the largest island, or otherwise though 
under the reefs which lie to the N. E. of it; but if neither can be reached before dark, haul “°"* *"*" 
to the wind and make short tacks till day-light, in the space between these reefs and Port- 
lock’s Reef. | 

Murray’s Islands should not be passed, or quitted, if you have anchored there, later than 
10 or 11 A. M., because the sun will get a-head and obscure the sight before another good 
anchorage can be secured. ‘The reef that lies 5 miles to the North of the islands, should 
be kept about a mile on the starboard hand in passing, steering W. 4S. by compass, with a_ 
-boat a-head; for in this part there are many tide ripplings, scarcely to be distinguished from 
the reefs. Having passed the ripplings, haul a point more to southward, and after having 
run 8 or 10 miles from the time that the largest of Murray’s Islands bore South, there will 
be very few reefs to the northward, and DARNLEY’S ISLAND will be seen. On the 
larboard hand, there will be a great mass of reefs, and these should be followed at the dis- 
tance of 2 or 3 miles, steering mostly W.S. W., and gradually more southward as they are 
found to trend. Some small patches will he met with occasionally, but having the boat 
a head, and the commander, or a careful officer looking out aloft, they may easily be avoided. 

The leading mark throughout this part, is the line of the Great South-Eastern Reefs ; and 
the situation of the ship may be known at any time, by laying down bearings of Murray’s 
and Darnley’s Islands on Capt. Flinder’s chart of Torres Strait; allowing 5° of East varia- 
tion, if the ship’s head be westward, and the compass on the binnacle. 

Several low woody isles will appear in sight a-head, or on the starboard bow, and before > 
reaching the end of the S. Eastern reefs, HALF-WAY ISLAND, the southernmost of ceo site of 
them, will be seen to the S. W., which lies in lat. 10° 7’ S., lon. 143° 19’ E.; and here, you tsana.” 
should anchor for the night. If, however, this island can be passed before 3 P. M., and the 
sun do not obscure the sight, you may push on S. Westward till an hour before sun-set, and 
anchor under the lee of any of those sand banks which lie near the route, the ground being 
better here, than in the eastern part of the strait. 

From Half-way Island, continue to follow the Investigator’s track, steering S. W. to S. W. 
by W. by compass, as the small reefs and banks will admit, and there is no necessity in this | 
part for a boat to be kept a-head. The flat top of Mount Adolphus, on 1 of the York Isles, ceo. ste ot 
in lat. 10°37’ S., lon. 142° 40’ E., will be the first high land seen, and afterward Mount aduipnw. 
Ernest, which lies 7 or 8 leagues to the N. Westward; the cross bearings of these, will show 
your situation on the chart, until DOUBLE ISLE, in lat. 10° 27'S. appears in sight, which 
makes in 2 small hummocks. Steer then for it, which pass on the North side, and haul S. West- 
ward for Wednesday Island, which will be 3 leagues distant. Pass it also on the North side 
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about 1 mile, and the same distance from Hammond’s Island, which lies next to it: there 
will be an extensive reef on the starboard hand, but the least distance between it and the 
islands is above 2 miles; and a W.S. W. course by compass, will lead fair through the pas- 
sage, im soundings from 9 to 6 fathoms. 

Gen siteor Booby Isle, in lat. 10° 27'S., lon. 141° 56’ E., will soon be seen a-head, appearing at first 


- Beowri"< jike a white sand bank, which may be passed in soundings of 5 to 7 fathoms, within 1 or 2 


miles on either side, and it is the westernmost isle or danger of Torres Strait; under lee of 
this isle, you may anchor, and will probably get some turtle, if the boat be sent on shore. 
From hence, steer afterward by compass W. by S. 30 or 40 miles, to avoid a large reef about 
7 leagues to the W. N. Westward of Booby Island, then toward the intended port, wherever 
you are bound, being now clear to the West of all dangers in Torres Strait. 
If the approach of night, or other circumstances render it desirable to anchor, before you 
reach Booby Island, shelter will be found to the N. W. of Wednesday Island, or Hammond’s 
Gev. siteor ES!and, which are the northernmost of the Prince of Wales’ Group, and situated within a 
Frinceof league of each other in lat. 10°0/ S. to 10° 5’S., lon. 142° 19’ E. to 142° 20' E. 
Tslanda, The route described above, and recommended by Capt. Flinders, is that usually followed ; 
nevertheless, several vessels have lately got safe through Torres Strait, by pursuing a route 
much farther to the southward, as will appear by the following description. 


Tadetatt: ve . INDEFATIGABLE'S ROUTE,* through TORRES STRAIT, lately pursued by 

throuh = the ship of this name, is perhaps not more dangerous than the foregoing, as the Inde- 
‘fatigable, drawing 18 feet water, got safely through it in little more than 2 days, with the 
Cochin, @ small ship, and a brig, which entered the Barrier Reefs with her. 

These 3 vessels left Port Jackson on the 13th of July, 1815, and knowing (by the Pan- 
doras track) that the Barrier Reefs afforded no eligible entrance between lat. 9° 56’ S., at the 
Pandora’s entrance and 11° 25'S. where she was wrecked, they resolved to endeavour to find 
an entrance through the Barrier farther South, nearly opposite to Hardy’s Islands. On the 
3d of August, A. M., steering westward the Barrier Reefs were discovered, and an opening 

. seen, which proved to be 4 or 5 miles wide; this was entered at noon, and by observation 
ber passage found to be in lat. 11°50/S., about lon. 144° 10 E. by indifferent chronometer. The reef 
Barrier Was dry on the North side of the entrance several miles, that on the South side was 10 or 
oie 12 feet above water, consisting apparently of sand and large masses of rock, with others 

under water. Steered about 6 leagues to the westward after entering the Barrier till 5 P. M. 

4th of August, sounded and got no bottom, and finding we were in an open space surrounded 

by reefs, excepting a clear opening to the N. N. W. directly to leeward, made short tacks 

all night, keeping a boat to leeward. At day-light, we were within 2 cable's lengths of a 
- reef, having no soundings with the hand-lead close among the breakers. 

At day-light, the ship in company was seen about 10 miles to the N. E., with 2 or 3 

reefs between us, and an opening appearing to N. W., we steered for it, in hope that she 
and ber» Would find a passage among the reets and join us, which she did. After steering in different 
Torres trait directions, making a eourse about N.N.W., at 9 A.M. passed to the westward between 2 
reefs high above water, about 2 miles apart; stecred N. W. and westward to round the South 
end of a sand bank, and at noon the observed Jat. wus 11°25’ §., the sand bank then being 
the only danger in sight from the deck, and bearing to the S. E. . 

August 5th. At i P.M. steered to the westward, to round the South side of extensive 
reefs seen to the N. W., and perceiving by the colour of the water we were in shoal sound- 
ings, immediately got 4 aud 33 fathoms, shells and sand. At 2 P. M. steering N. W. and 
W. N. W. between extensive reefs to the North and East, and a long dry reef to the south- 


* Communicated by Joseph Arnold, F, L.S., who was passenger in the Indefatigable, and delineated a chart 
of hey pasgage through among the reefs, accompanied by an explicit description. 
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ward, no ground at 15 fathoms, wind S.S. E., sailing at the rate of 7 knots. At 4 P. M. 
steering N. W. between extensive reefs above water, saw 2 hills to the westward supposed 
to be on the main, having to the northward a point of land covered with trees, distant about 
10 miles, which is probably an island. At 5 P. M. rounded the North point of the reef to 
the westward, and at 54 P. M. anchored within a mile of its N. W. end in 15 fathoms stiff 
clay, which reef is extensive, with a bason of smooth water in its centre, and a hillock of 
sand on its North end, crowned with a few bushes. An island covered with trees bore from 
our anchorage about W.S. W., with reefs stretching to South and northward, and on the 
N. W. reef appeared a single tree ; the main land was seen obscurely bearing from South to 
W.N.W., and there were openings between the reefs at S. by E. and North. 

At 8 A. M. weighed with a strong breeze at S. E., steered northward, and at 10 passed 
on the West side of a small island covered with trees, having a reef projecting to the north- 
ward : the main land to the westward moderately elevated. At 114 A. M. entered between 
2 extensive reefs, in a passage little more than a mile wide, steering through to the N. N. W. 
had soundings of only 4 and 5 fathoms, and soon saw Mount Adolphus a-head, which we 
thought at first to be Turtle Island, and a small woody island bore W. by Ns, distant about 
3 miles. 

At noon, observed lat. 10° 36’ S., being then through the passage, and abreast of Mount 
Adolphus, too far advanced to the northward, to proceed between Cape York and the York 
Islands, (which is probably the best passage) steered to round the latter. At 14 P.M. Gromdea 
August 6th, in passing on the North side of the northernmost York Island above 1 mile Ssiacds. 
distant, struck, and grounded on a shoal in 13 feet water, where the ship lay till the tide 
rose and floated her off at 8 P. M. into deep water, then anchored with the eastern extremity 
of the northernmost York Island bearing E. 4 N., distant 3 miles, a sandy beach on ditto 
E. by S., westernmost extremity of ditto 5.5. E., Mount Adolphus on the largest island 
S. E. 4 E., Cape York S. by E, Possession Island S. W. by S., a rock about 4 miles distant 
W.358., Horned Hill W.4 N., Double Island N.W, and Mount Ernest N. N. W., the 
tide setting strong to the eastward. 

We remained at anchor till the 7th, then weighed at day-light, and steered S. W. 4 S. for 
Endeavour’s Strait with a boat a-head, the soundings from 5 to 10 fathoms. The ship and 
brig, had lett us on the 6th, but after passing through Endeavour’s Strait, we again fell in 
with them, in want of surgical aid, as the Captains of both vessels, and some of their people 
had been speared by the natives on the preceding evening, in attempting to land on Pos- 
session Island. ‘They seemed to be very numerous, and had lighted large fires on the largest 
island of the Prince of Wales’ Group, and on many parts of New Holland. 

When through the strait, steered toward Booby Island, but grounded twice for a short Grounsea 
time, in passing over the spot where 3 fathoms is marked in Capt. Flinder’s chart; the brig ¥ndewvour's 
kept more to the southward, and had not less than 6 fathoms water. At night we anchor Booby 
under Booby Island, and procured some turtle. — 

With proper care, this SOUTHERN ROUTE of the Indefatigable, is perhaps the best Remar, 
yet known through Torres Strait for a ship at an easy draught of water, being shorter than directions tor 
the northern route, and equally safe, but much caution ought to be taken in a ship drawing Inaerathee 
18 feet water or upward. To proceed by it, the passage through the Barrier Reefs opposite through 
to Hardy’s Islands, ought if possible to be entered early in the morning, by which a ship as as 
will probably get well to the westward into soundings and anchorage before night, and avoid 
the danger of keeping under sail among the reefs. A boat should be kept a-head, with pro- 
per signals to shew the depth of water throughout the passage, and a careful officer, with 
other trusty persons, ought to look out carefully from the mast-head, and an anchoring place 
sought before night. 

he Indefatigable’s anchoring place, is a good station to stop on the second night, and 
may be known by the 2 hills on the main, 2 small islands covered with wood, and the reef 
$3 U 
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with a single tree on it. Leaving this anchorage at day-light, the small bushy island and 
reef must be left to the right, and soon after Mount Adolphus will be seen. It is preferable 
to pass between it and Cape York, in the track of Capt. Cook : the course from York Islands 
to Endeavour's Strait is safe, with depths from 5 to 10 fathoms. If you pass through the 
narrow part of the strait when the tide runs strong to the eastward, borrow toward the island 
that forms the southern side, as the tide sets then strong toward the northernmost island. 
With the wind fair, you may reach Booby Island in the evening, passing to the southward 
of the 2 spits marked with 3 fathoms in Capt. Flinder’s chart, on which the Indefatigable 
struck. 

From the time the Indefatigable entered the passage of the Barrier Reefs in lat. 11° 50'S. 
opposite to Hardy’s Islands, until she finally cleared them in lat. 10° 37’S., she was only 
about 24 hours under sail, excluding the first night, when she endeavoured to keep her station 
by making short tacks within the Barrier Reefs; and although she ran about 140 miles, on 
account of the various directions of the reets, the distance in a Straight line is probably not 
more than 110 miles. The wind kept brisk about S. E. during the whole of the passage 
through among the reefs, with smooth water, and there appeared to be a weak N. Westerly 
current. 


mner notte INNER ROUTE, toward ENDEAVOUR’ STRAIT, was pursued by Capt. Cripps, 


to Endea 


vonr'ssuait, IN the brig Cyclops, bound from Port Jackson to Bengal in 1812. His vessel being crank, 
ihe youn, Made him fearful of passing outside of the Barrier Reefs, least he should miss the proper 
entrance, and be unable to beat off from them: he therefore made the land at Buzzard’s 
Bay, then followed Capt. Cook’s track within the reefs, and passed through Endeavour’s 
Strait. Throughout this track, the sea was always smooth, with moderate depths for anchor- 
ing at night, which every ship ought to do; and if a good look out be kept in the day, Capt. 
Cripps thinks, this passage may be followed in a small ship, or in 1 of moderate size, if not 
drawing much water. 
an by the This Inner Route, was recently followed by Lieut. Jeffries, in H. M. brig, Kangaroo, 
' which sailed from Port Jackson on the 19th of April, 1815, bound to Ceylon, with a de- 
tachment of troops. Having thick weather as Wreck Reef was approached, rendering it 
unpleasant to run for the narrow channels of the Barrier Reefs, the passage inside of the 
Great Barrier Reefs, was therefore pursued. On the 28th of April, she rounded Breaksea- 
Spit, at Sandy Point, Harvey’s Bay, and filled up her water at Port Bowen, where she was 
detained several days by a gale of wind. From hence, the track of Capt. Cook was followed 
as nearly as possible, inside of Northumberland and Cumberland Islands, through Whit- 
sunday Passage ; and such parts as Capt. Cook had passed in the night, were at this time 
passed in the day: at Cape Sandwich, some fruit was obtained from the natives, who 
appeared friendly. Having on the 29th passed Cape Flattery and Endeavour River, (where 
Capt. Cook steered out from the coast) the Kangaroo continued by day, to sail along that 
unexplored part of the coast, anchoring at night under some convenient reef or shoal, which 
were numberless, but a clear passage was found from 3 to 5 miles off shore; and from 7 to 
9 miles off, the continuation of the reef and sand banks appeared, which was first discovered 
at Cape Grafton. In passing along the coast between Cape Flattery and Cape Weymouth, 
a large group of islands were discovered, named Flinder’s Group, by Lieut. Jeffries ; also an 
extensive bay or gulf at least 30 miles in depth, which was called Princess Charlotte Bay, 
the neighbouring coast, presenting a fertile aspect, interspersed with trees. On the Ist of 
June, in lat. 13° 32’S., lon. 143° 47’ E. by lunar observation, passed within 10 yards of a 
mushroom coral rock about 4 feet under water, but the rays of the sun prevented the red 
colour of the water over it from being seen till closely approached. About 2 miles to the 
westward of Bolt Head, the Kangaroo grounded on another coral shoal, which was not dis- 
cerned, the soundings on this part of the coast varying from 5 to 20 fathoms. On the 6th 
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rounded Cape York, and found it to be anisland, and not part of the main land as hitherto 
supposed ; anchored here during the night, and passed through Endeavour’s Strait on the 7th, | 
carrying from 3 to 3} fathoms water about 4 flood till within a few miles of Booby Island, 
where she anchored in the night, and arrived at Timor on the 19th. Here she remained till 
the 26th of June, and arrived on the 24th of July, in Colombo Road at Ceylon. 


THE BEST ROUTE from PORT JACKSON toward HIN DOOSTAN, when neither ‘0 sat! from 
the southern passage, nor that by ‘Torre’s Strait is adopted, seems to be round New Guinea, toward Mie 
then through the Pitt’s Passage and Java Sea, or out through the Ombay Passage into the the Pitts 
open sea, in time of war; which route, like the other, ought only to be followed when the oes 
S. E. monsoon prevails to the South of the equator. 

A ship intending to proceed by the route round New Guinea, may from Van Diemen’s 
Land or Port Jackson, steer to the E. N. E. and N. E. until in about lon. 160° E., then to 
the northward, keeping nearly on that meridian with the S. E. trade. A good look out is 
necessary, in the vicinity of islands or dangers situated near the track, and as undiscovered 
dangers probably exist, a good look out ought never to be omitted.* 

When lat. 23°S., is approached, be more particularly on your guard, for several dangerous 
reefs lie between lat. 233° and 18° S., and probably other unknown dangers exist in thetr 
neighbourhood, in that part of the ocean formed betwixt New Caledonia and the opposite 
coast of New Holland. 


LAUGHLAN’S ISLANDS, appear to be a new discovery made by Captain David Laehiws 
Laughlan in the ship Mary, from Port Jackson bound to Bengal, with the ship Clarksonin 
company. The following description of them, extracted from the journal of the navigator 
named above, shews them to be situated nearly in the direct route of ships steering for St. 
George’s Channel, formed between New Britain and New Ireland. | 

August 16th, 1812, at 2 P.M. saw from the deck a group of islands a-head, distant 
about 7 miles, hauled to the wind N. by E. in order to clear the reefs, which appeared to 
surround 6 or 7 islands extending E.S. E. and W. N. W. 34 or 4 leagues, and bearing by 
compass from N. N.W.i W. to N. W. by W. At 33 P.M. extremes of the land bore 
from West to S.W. 4 W. distant 7 or 8 miles, appearing like 2 islands: saw several cocoa- 
nat trees on the western extremity, and a reef with high breakers appeared to encompass the 
islands. The south-east extremity of these islands is in lat. 9°20'S., lon. 153°45' E. by deo. ate. 
chronometer from Port Jackson, or in lon. 153° 40’ E. measured back from Cape St. George. 

Having got into lat. 13° or 14°S., a N. Westerly course should be steered for the en- 
trance of St. George’s Channel, formed betwixt New Ireland and New Britain, taking care 
to give a birth to Laughlan’s Islands, also to the western coast of Bougainville’s Island, and Bougale- 
the shoals that front it to a considerable distance. The westernmost of these coral shoals’ "™"™* 
are in lat. 6° 11'S., lon. 154° 29’ E., but others lie to the South, and also to the northward, uae 
contiguous to Winchelsea’s, or Bouka Island. 


CAPE ST. GEORGE, in lat. 4° 54/S., lon. 152° 59’ E., is the southern promor of ee, Hee of 
New Ireland, and as the current often sets to North and westward wher near the southern “ete 
coast of New Britain, it is prudent for ships bound through St. George’s Channel, to keep 
well to the eastward in steering for the Cape, and to round it pretty close. If a supply of 


* The route here described, to the eastward of Catos Reef, Wreck Reef, or other dangers, is commonly pur- 
sued; but Captain Bristow, is of opinion, that the best track from Port Jackson, is to keep within a moderate 
distance of the coast as far as Sandy Cape, and pass to the westward of those shoals, and from Sandy Cape to 
steer for Cape St. George, or for Cape Deliverance if bound through Dampier’s Strait. He was only 13 days 
from Port Jackson to the coast of New Hanover, by the latter route. 
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wood and water is wanted, it may be got at Gower’s Harbour, Carteret’s Harbour, or at 
Port Hunter. 


GOWER’S HARBOUR, situated a little way within Cape St. George, is formed be- 
tween the shore of New Ireland and Wallis Island, called Marteux by the an having a 
small green island fronting the southern entrance. - The depths are from 46 to 30 fathoms in 
this harbour or gut, which is about 4 a mile wide. There is also anchorage on the North 
side of the West point of Wallis Island, in 28 or 30 fathoms in Turtle Bay: but the 2 
coves opposite to the North point of this island, are the most convenient places to moor, 
and procure water. The easternmost called English Cove, has a brook of fresh water that 
falls into it, and they lie close to each other. 


CARTERET’S HARBOUR, situated about 2 leagues to the N. Westward of Wallis 
Island, is not easily discerned, unless a ship keep near the shore ;.it being formed in a con- 
cavity of the coast, and Cocoanut Island at the entrance being low, it is obscured by the ad- 
joining high land of New Ireland. 

Leigh’s Island, is small, and lies near the South end of Cocoanut Island; betwixt the former 
and Buoby Rock, fronting the southern mouth of the harbour, is the passage in, by the 
South channel. The North channel, is formed between the western point of the harbour 
and the N.W. end of Cocoanut Island, and both channels are narrow, although there is 
plenty of room inside: a ship may anchor in 25 or 30 fathoms soft mud, close under the 
North side of Cocoanut Island, and be well sheltered. Wood is got on this island, and very 
good water conveniently, on the coast of New Ireland, to the northward of the anchorage ; 
but this harbour affords no other refreshments. 


The anchorage is in lat. 4° 48'S., lon. 152°46'E., variation 7° E. in 1780. The tide 
flows once in 24 hours, and rises about 6 feet. 


PORT HUNTER, in lat. 4° 73'S., is a small bay formed at the N. W. part of Duke 
of York’s Island, where a ship may anchor in 20 or 25 fathoms soft ground, within 14 
cable’s length of the shore; but farther in, the bottom is not good. Fresh water is got on 
the East side of the bay, where it issues out of the front of a high bank, very close to the 
sea; and it should be filled from 4 ebb to 4 flood, for the tide rises about 6 feet, and flows 
up to the place from whence the water issues. 

A ship touching here for water, ought to cover the watering party by boats well armed, 
or she may moor near the shore for that purpose, because the island is well inhabited, and the 
natives are of warlike appearance.* Cocoanuts, sugar-cane, plantains, yams, and other 
fruits were seen on this island, also hogs and fowls. It is about 3 leagues in extent, mode- 
rately elevated, and the fair channel is to the eastward, betwixt it and the coast of New 
Ireland. 

On the coast of New Britain, to the westward of Duke of York’s Island, is situated the 
remarkable hills called Mother and Daughters, with a small flat volcano hill near them. 

Having cleared St. George’s Channel, steer a westerly course toward the North coast of 
New Guinea, leaving to the northward the Admiralty Islands, and the chain of small isles 
extending from thence to the westward. 


ADMIRALTY ISLANDS, form a large group, extending from about lat.1° 50'S. to 3°10! 
S., lon. 146° 0’ E. to about 148°6’ E. The Friendship, bound from Port Jackson to Bengal 


* The vessel in which Captain Hunter proceeded from Port Jackson to Batavia, touched here for water, 
having missed Carteret’s Harbour. The natives were hostile, and made an attack on the watering party, who 
fired on them; they were kept at a distance afterward, by firing a few shots into the wood at times. 
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in 1800, with another ship in company, passed between the large southern island and others 
to the northward, and had 20 fathoms water in the passage. The Great Island is high, 
situated in the middle of the group, and most of the small isles which encircle it, are fronted 
by shoals. 

"There is anchorage opposite to a village, on the West side of the southern island; and 
about 12 leagues to the westward of this island, and South from the mountain on the Great 
Admiralty Island, a dangerous reef is situated in lat. 2° 42'S. 


fo ory 


SYDNEY SHOAL, was discovered by Captain Austin Forrest, bound from Port syaney 
Jackson toward Bengal in the ship Sydney. At 1 A.M. on the 20th of May, 1806, she" 
struck upon it, and soon bilged, it being then covered at high water, but some points of the 
rocks appeared above the surface at low water, and there were no soundings close to the 
shoal. The boats steered from it N. by E. 4 E. 58 miles, and the Admiralty Islands were 
then seen bearing N.N. E. distant 3 or 4 leagues, by which, and other observations, this 
dangerous shoal was found to be situated in lat. 3° 20'S., lon. 146° 50’ E. Geo. site. 

If a ship be carried to the westward of the South entrance of St. George’s Channel by 
the current, she might pass round to the southward of New Britain, and proceed through 
the strait formed close to its western extremity, generally called Dampier’s Passage or 
Strait; but as this track is little frequented, a good look out is necessary, as there may be 
dangers not yet discovered,* in the approach to this strait from the southward. | 

Whether the route by St. George’s Channel, or that through Dampier’s Strait be fol- pirectiou 
lowed, you ought to sail within a moderate distance of the North coast of New Guinea, in Sriram to 
order to avoid the easterly currents and light variable N. W. winds, which may be expected Paice: in 
North of the equator. These N. Easterly currents, are liable to drift ships a great way off 3.5), 
into the ocean, rendering it necessary after getting into lon. 134° E., to keep near the coast 
of New Guinea when bound into the Pitt’s Passane in the S. E. monsoon, or from March to 
to September. | 

After passing betwixt Point Pigotand the N. W. end of New Guinea, through Dampier’s 
Strait, into the Pitt’s Passage, conform to the directions given in 1 of the former sections, 
for pursuing the route from China outside of the Philippine Islands through the Pitt’s 
Passage. 

When the N. W. monsoon prevails to the southward, and the N. E. monsoon to the 4, sy te 
northward of the equator, a ship bound to Hindoostan ought not to steer along the coast of ty°™ 


track 


New Guinea to the westward, as recommended above; but in ‘November, December, and throneh.tte 


Sovloo Sea, 
January, she ought to proceed to the northward until in about lat. 5° N., where N. E. winds "the X-& 
may be expected to run with to the westward. The route to the southward of Mindanao, 
through Baseelan Strait, and the Sooloo Sea, round the North ends of Banguey and Balam- 
bangan into the China Sea, then through Malacca Strait, will in general, be more speedy 
than any other, during the N. E. monsoon. Directions will be found for this route, near | 
the end of that section where the Molucca and Banda Islands are described ; instructions ! 


being there given, for sailing from Amboina toward Hindoostan. 


DEPARTING from PORT JACKSON or VAN DIEMEN’S LAND, ships bound gasem 
to China or to Hindoostan when the N. E. monsoon is prevailing in North latitude, will tohan 
generally have steadier winds, by pursuing a route more easterly than that described above, {,00"" i 


through St. George’s Channel. There are 2 routes much frequented, which seem to be Min‘cow=- 
equally safe; 1 of these is to the westward of New Caledonia, the New Hebrides, and 


¢ The ships in search of La Perouse, went through this strait in June, 1793. Captain Bristow, employed in 
the southern fishery, passed also through it about 8 years ago: he cruized near a month for whales, in May, off J, 
the Admiralty Islands and New Hanover; and although plenty of whales were seen, the boat could seldom be : | 
lowered down, on account of a continuance of blowing weather. 
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Santa Cruz or Egmont Island, leaving to the westward the great chain called Solomon 
Islands. The other route is to the eastward of New Caledonia, and the New Hebrides, 
leaving the Friendly Islands to the eastward, the westernmost group of which is called Fee. 
gee Islands. 

arenes To proceed by the westernmost of these routes, a ship ought to steer to the E. N. East- 


Wetwader Ward after leaving Port Jackson, to benefit by steady winds well out from the coast; and 


tne having got into about lon. 160° E., a northerly course may be steered, taking care to give 
a proper birth to the reefs which stretch a great way out from the N. W. end of New Ca- 
ledonia. 


As the wind blows sometimes from S.5S.W. or S. W., contiguous to the western coast of 
New Caledonia, a ship can have no occasion to approach near to it, except she be in want 
of fresh water; which necessary article, may in a case of necessity, be procured at Port St. 
Vincent. 7 

If a ship intend to go into that port, she must steer to fall in with the Great Reef, well to 
the southward, and then run along the edge of it, to the entrance of the port. 


Geo.steot NEW CALEDONIA, the southern extremity in lat. 22° 30’ S., lon. 166° 50’ E.,, is 


{ts southern 


extrenty; low land, not visible from the southern part of the Great Reef that surrounds it; for the 


coutiguous 


reef, and southernmost extreme of the reef, is in lat. 23° S., lon. 166° 51’ E.; and the isle of Pines, 
Geo. site or Hes to the eastward in lat. 22° 42’S., lon. 167° 34’E. PORT ST. VINCENT, sitv- 
Port st. Vin ated on the S. W. side of New Caledgnia, in lat. 22° 0'S., lon. 165° 554’ E., by mean of 
25 sets. of lunar observations, taken by Captain Kent in H. M.S. Buffalo, when he dis- 
covered it in 1803; and of which, he gives the following description. 

This beautiful and extensive harbour, is formed by islands, many of them of considerable 
size, and are situated about 4 miles within the coral reef that extends along the whole S. W. 
coast of New Caledonia, excepting where it has a few breaks. It fronts the shore at the 
distance of from 4 to 8 miles, but stretches much farther from the North and South extre- 
mities of the land, which in those parts, is not visible when close to the reef. This great reef 
consists of a steep wall to seaward, level with the water’s edge, having no soundings with 150 
fathoms line, within 2 ship's lengths of it in most places. 

The passage through which a ship must enter between the S.E. and N. W. points 
of the reef, in going into Port St. Vincent, is ? of a mile wide, having 51 fathoms in the 
centre; and the passage between the S.E. and N. W. Heads of the Port, on Governor 
King’s and Colonel Paterson’s Islands, is 3 of a mile wide, with 19 fathoms water in the 
centre. 

piscina: From the direction of the land, and being within the southern tropic, the general wind 
must be at S. E., which is upon the beam, sailing tm and oué of this harbour; however, 
should the wind incline more easterly off the land, there can be no danger going in, for by 
passing within a cable’s length of the S. E. point of the reef, and getting within it, you 
may anchor in 10 or 12 fathoms muddy bottom, well sheltered, with the water perfectly 
smooth; indeed, from the reef, to the 2 islands forming the entrance of the harbour, a dis- 
tance of near 4 miles, you are as well sheltered as at Spithead. Within the 2 points of the 
reef, the channef widens to S. Eastward between the recf and Governor King’s Island, 
having plenty of room to work in the largest ship as far as the heads of the harbour, if the 
wind do not over-blow. . 

Within the heads of the harbour, you may anchor in from 10 fathoms to any decreasing 
depth, secure from alk winds and weather. The tide rises Letween 5 and 6 feet, high water 
at 84 hours on full and change of the moon. Variation, 11° E. 

In the passage between Robbin’s and Governor King’s Islands, on the South side of the 
Middle Ground, there ts plenty of water for any ship; and S. E. of this passave, there are 
a number of islands, forming perhaps many harbours equal to Port St. Vincent. Between 


Fa 
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Colonel Paterson’s and Round Island, there is also a passage to the N. W., and a few islands 
in that direction, but this passage seems not to have depth sufficient for a large ship. It is 
to be observed, that all the islands mentioned, are within the coral reef which extends along 
the S.W. side of New Caledonia; and there is probably no safe entrance through it, except 
that leading to Port St. Vincent. 

The water procured on Robbin’s Island, was not very good, but there probably is plenty 
in other places, the circumjacent land being generally very high; and by the chasms formed 
in some parts of it, torrents of rain must fall at some seasons of the year. The trees about 
the harbour are small, but in the valleys betwecn the mountains, they appeared large, and 
the canoes are made out of large trees. | 

The natives often visited the Buffalo's people, bringing with them, spears, clubs, fishing- 
nets, fish, yams, and sugar canes, which they cultivate. The harbour abounds with fish, 
and on the reefs and shores, great quantities of shell-fish were found. The islands are high 
and rocky, but covered in many parts with fine grass; and on some of them, many human — 
sculls and bones were seen. 


NEW CALEDONIA, is seldom more than 8 or 10 leagues in breadth, but the chain 
of mountains which forms the interior, extends N. W. and S.E. about 80 leagues. The 
French ships in search of Monsieur Perouse, made the N.W. extremity of this large island 
in lat. 19° 58’S., lon. 163° 30’ E. of Greenwich, or rather the extremity of a chain of Geo, site of 
sinaj] islands projecting from it; but there are other detached small isles and reefs, farther extcemity of 


ew Cale. 


to the northward. One of these reefs is in about lat. 19°S., lon. 162° 59’ E.; and Moulin’s sonia, ana 
Island in lat. 18° 31’ S., lon. 162° 52’ E., is small, low, and covered with trees, having a Aare 
reef stretching from it to the westward. Another low woody island in lat. 18° 3’S., lon. 
162° 51’ E., has a reef extending 3 leagues North from it, which is the northernmost of the 
known reefs, in the vicinity of the northern extremity of New Caledonia. Queen Char- 
lotte’s Foreland, the S. E. part of New Caledonia, is in lat. 22° 15’S., lon. 167° 13! E. ; Geo. site of 
and Botany Isle is in lat. 22° 27'S, ‘on. 167° 17’ E. Loyalty Islands, form a large range ancl 
to the eastward of New Caledonia, having a safe channel between them and the East 
coast. 

A ship from Port Jackson, having passed to the westward of New Caledonia, and of the 7° 2! rom 
_ dangers last mentioned, may steer to the N. N. Eastward until in about lon 164° E., then to {t",ratt of 


the northward on this meridian, which will carry her in the fair channel betwixt Solomon “7s! the 
Islands to the westward, and Santa Cruz Islands to the eastward. Cape Boscawen, the ceo, siteor 
N. W. extreme of the island Santa Cruz, is often placed in lat. 10° 55’S., lon. 165° 40! E., ape Bow 


but Captain Hogan, made it 10 leagues more to the eastward. 


ARSACIDES, or S. Easternmost of the Solomon Islands, called sometimes San Chris- (ea. site of 
toval, has near its eastern extremity the 2 small islands of Deliverance, situated in lat. 10° Islands 
51'S., lon. 162° 27’ E. In case of falling to the westward, there are several straits among 
these islands, through which ships may pass. Indispensible Strait, seems to be a wide and Ge. site of 
safe passage, the South entrance of which is in lat. 10° 15’S., lon. 1619 15’E  Pitt’s Strait, 
Strait, situated about 3° farther to the N. W., is rather intricate at the North part; being 
formed in that part, among a group of small islands, which occupies the space between the 
large island Santa Isabel, and another to the westward. Bougainville’s Strait, is the next to Geo. site of 
the westward in lat. 7° S., lon. 156° E.; and there is a wide strait in lon. 153° 30’ E., ville serait 
formed betwixt the S. E. part of New Island to the westward, and Winchelsea’s Island and 
other groups to the eastward. 7 

Having rounded the easternmost of the Solomon Islands, the best track for a ship bound 732! "o™ 


lomag 


into the Pitt’s Passage, or toward the South end of Mindanao is, to pass to the northward 13> 


ward the 


of all the large Solomon Islands at a moderate distance, then steer to the westward for Win- nig ag 
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chelsea’s Island, and round its North end. From hence, she may steer West for Cape St. 
George, and proceed through St. George's Channel; afterward, she ought to keep within a 
moderate distance of the North coast of New Guinea to Point Pigot, and pass into the Pitt's 

een Passage by Dampier’s Strait, during the S. E. monsoon, as directed in the preceding part 

Southend Of this section. Or if bound toward the South end of Mindanao and Baseelan Strait, when 

ormee* the N. E. monsoon is prevailing in North latitude, after having got into lon. 140° to 136° 
E., and finding the winds become light, she should stand across the equator into lat. 5° or 6° 
N., where she will meet with the skirt of the N.E. monsoon to carry her to the westward, 
as stated already in the preceding part of this section. 

Ships bound to China in the early part of the N.E. monsoon, after passing to the east- 

Solomon, Ward of the Solomon Islands, may steer about N. by W. and N.N. W., in order to pass 

wal Chwa, through among the Carolina Islands between lon. 155° and 149° E., where large channels 

early, are formed by the different islands ; but in this track a good look out is indispensible, for 
many undiscovered isles and reefs probably exist. More particularly, caution is requisite in 
crossing the Carolinas, because the islands which form this chain are very little known; and 
although they are probably not so numerous as hitherto supposed, their real situations may 
be very different from that assigned to them in the charts. 

When clear to the northward of the Carolina Islands, a course may be steered to pass near 
the South end of Guam, the southernmost of the Marian Islands, or more to the northward, 
through some of the channels at discretion, either on the South side of Tinian, or to the north- 
ward of Saypan. From hence, a direct course should be pursued, to pass into the China sea, 
by 1 of the Bashee channels. 

aes Ships bound to China Jate in the season, having passed the easternmost of the Solomon 
Islands after January, when the violence of the N.E. monsoon begins to abate, may steer 
from thence a direct course to the N. W., in order to pass between the island Yap and the 
Matelotas ; or betwixt the latter and the Pellew Islands, as time and circumstances require. 
From hence, a course should be followed to give a proper birth to the N. E. end of Luconia; 
and the most convenient channel among the islands between it and the South end of Formosa, 
may be adopted to pass through into the China Sea, according to the prevailing wind. 


To mil from = OUTER PASSAGE, from PORT JACKSON, or VAN DIEMEN’S LAND,* to 
Chine ty the China, is more circuitous than the routes described above, but it seems to have fewer dangers, 
over’ with steadier winds than experienced to the westward of New Caledonia and the New He- 
brides; it may, therefore, be adopted by ships which come through Bass’ Strait, or round 
Van Diemen’s Land, early in the season; for as westerly currents are generally experienced 
in crossing the S.E. trade, which sometimes hangs far to the eastward, it is advisable in a 
ship that sails indifferently, to give a wide birth to all the large islands, by keeping well to 
the eastward of them. 
To proceed by this route, a ship ought to steer to make NORFOLK ISLAND, or to 
pass near it to the eastward, there being no danger above a mile from the shore. Mount 
Pitt, the highest part of this island, is in lat. 29° 2’ S., lon. 168° 2’ E. Variation 11° E. in 
1802. From Norfolk Island, a course may be steered to pass near MATTHEW'S ISLAND 


* In addition to the information contained in the foregoing pages, relative to Port Jackson and Van Diemen’s 
Land, it is satisfactory to observe, that in July, 1816, the foundation stone of a square Pyramidal Tower, was 
laid on the South Head of Port Jackson, and called “ Macquarie Tower,” which is to answer as a Signal Post, and 
Light Tower, and it will be discernible a great distance from seaward, as the light is to be elevated 65 feet above 
the Head ; the wings of the building, are to be appropriated as a guard house for a small military detachment. 

It is also said, that Mr. Kelly, in the Henrietta Packet, has discovered a very good harbour on the East side of 
the South Cape of Van Diemen’s Land, its southern extremity called South Head, being in lat. 480 30'S. It is 
stated to be 5 miles wide at the entrance, extending about 20 miles inland, and capable of affording safe shelter 
to vessels in stormy weather. 
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or ROCK,” in lat. 22° 24’S., about lon. 172° 15’ E.; which mav be seen 8 or 9 leagues. Geo, site ot 
By keeping thus far to the eastward, the islands adjacent to New Caledonia, and the New Ian. 
Hebrides, will all be left well to the westward, and the Feejee Islands to the eastward ; but {0,9 
as some unknown isles or dangers may probably exist, a good look out is indispensible in these ®**- 
seas, particularly during the night. 

Having passed the parallel of Matthew's Rock, steer N. by W. by compass, to give a 
birth to the range of NEW HEBRIDES, by keeping in lon. 172° to 171° E., as a westerly 
current is often experienced near those islands. If a ship make Erronan, the easternmost 
island, situated in lat. 19° 39’ S., about lon. 170° 15’ E., and be. unable to weather it, she 2; "te* 
may pass through the channel betwixt it and Tanna, which is wide and safe. From hence, 
a North course is proper till in lat. 13°S., to avoid Aurora Island and others which form the 
northernmost of the New Hebrides, said to extend considerably to the northward of the 
situation assigned to them in the charts. If none of the New Hebrides have been seen, steer 
to get a sight of MITRE ISLAND in lat. 11° 49’ S., which is high land, and placed in Geo. ste of | 
lon. 170° E. in the charts, but the Neptune made it in lon. 170° 42’ E. by chronometers, 
in 1804, Cherry Island lies W.N.W. 9 or 10 Jeagues from Mitre Island, and Barwell 
Island lies ina W.S. W. direction trom it, 18 or 20 leagues distance. Cherry Island has 
a rock off its South end, which makes a near approach from the southward dangerous in 
the night. 

Ships in want of water and refreshments, may. keep farther to the eastward, and touch at Caution 


the Feejee, or Friendly Islands, in order to obtain the necessary supplies. Some refresh- touching 
ments may also be procured at the New Hebrides, but great caution is requisite in landing js. 
on any of those islands, most of them being inhabited by an intrepid race of men, who are 

easily provoked to hostility ; and they have been recently successful in cutting off several 


vessels. f , | 
After passing Mitre Island, a northerly course should be pursued, in order to cross the te sil to 

equator in lon. 168° to 160° E., and as strong westerly currents often prevail from its vici- ward scrom 

nity, until several degrees to the northward, a ship may steer so as to pass through amon 


the Carolinas in about lon. 163° E.: but it the equator has been crossed in lon. 160° to 169° throvgh, 


Carolina 


E., the best track to pass through among those islands, seems to be in lon. 156° to 155° E., Carolina 
which space is thought to be zearly destitute of islands. 
When clear to the northward of the Carolina Islands, a westerly course should be fol- trom tence 


. ° westward 
lowed to pass through the most convenient channel among the Marian or Ladrone Islands, the Moran 
or to the southward of Guam, as directed above. And from thence, a direct course should to the Basbee 
be pursued, for some of the channels formed between Botel Tobago Xima and the islands" 


to the northward of Luconia. 


THE FOLLOWING ISLANDS or DANGERS, it may be necessary to mention, 
because they lie in, or near to some of the routes in sailing from Port Jackson to China; 
and are either mcorrectly placed in the charts, or omitted altogether. WALPOLE'S ceo. site of 
ISLAND, in lat. 22° 39’S., lon. 169° 16’ E., discovered by Captain Butler, in the ship of istnds, or 
that name, in 1794, has since been seen by many ships; Durand’s Reef, near it, is in lat, “"*™ 
20° 6’S., lon. 169° 2’ E. Volcano Island, situated in lat. 10°39’S., lon. 166° 192’ E., by 


* This is called Hunter Island, by Captain Fearn, who places it in lon. 171° 50’ E., and he discovered a high 
rock to the westward, in lat. 22° 21'S,, distant 14 leagues from the former ; this he considered to be Matthew’s 
Rock, which has near it to the northward, a flat rock that may be seen about 5 leagues. 

+ Several ships, returning in ballast, from Port Jackson toward India, have proceeded to New Zealand with the 
view of cutting down pine spars, for masts, &c.; but great labour and difficulty occurred in getting them from 
the forests to the water, exclusive of the risk of the people being cut off by the natives, who have killed the crews 
of boats whilst employed on shore. These ferocious people, have also assaulted several ships, and massacred 
their crews. 
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observations in the Cornwallis and Perseus, seems to be placed considerably too far to the 
N. Westward in the charts; and the adjacent large island Santa Cruz, appears to partake of 
the same error. HUNTER’S ISLANDS, by the observations of Captain Mortlock, who 
saw them in the Young William, in 1795, are situated in lat. 4°48’ S., lon. 15790 E. A 
high island, situated in lat. 0° 48’S., lon. 170° 49’ E., was seen by the Ocean, in 1804. 
Pleasant Island, in lat. 0° 20! S., lon. 167° 10’ E. by Capt. Fearn’s observations, who passed 
near it in 1798, is of considerable size, well inhabited by a stout race of men, who have 
canoes of moderate dimensions ; it may be seen 6 leagues, and reefs project from its North 
and South extremes. Brown’s Range and Parry’s Island, consist of a chain of reefs and low 
isles, which from Parry’s Island in lat. 11° 21’ N., about lon. 162° 59’ E., extend about 12 
leagues ina W.N. W. and N. W. direction to West Danger Island, or westernmost isle of 
the chain, from whence the reef stretches 3 or 4 leagues to the northward, without having 
any passage through the whole of this extent. The Ocean saw 3 of the Carolina Islands, 
and by lunar observations made Margaret’s Island in lat. 8° 52’ N., lon. 166° 15’ E., Lydea’s 
Island in lat. 9° 4’ N., lon. 165° 58’ E., and Catherine’s Island in lat. 9° 14’ N., lon. 166° 
Q'E. The ship Providence, in 1811, made ARRECIFES ISLAND, in lat. 9° 36'N., 
lon. 161° 8! E. by chronometer. CORNWALLIS ISLES, in lat. 16° 53! N., lon. 169° 31' 
E., are 2 small isles, surrounded by a reef, discovered by H. M.S. Cornwallis, on the 14th 
of December, 1807. GASPAR RICO, in lat. 14° 303° N., lon. 168° 49’ E. by chronome- 
ters and lunar observations, are a group of 5 islands with extensive reefs, seen in 1796, and . 
in 1807 by the Cornwallis. 


Geo. site of MAC ASKILL’S ISLANDS, discovered on the 29th of October, 1809, by Capt. Mac 
isiands §~=—- Askill, of the ship Lady Barlow, on his passage from Port Jackson toward China, appeared 
to be 2 islands covered with trees, extending about 3 leagues S. E. and N. W., and seemed 
to be bold to approach on the West side. By good observations, their centre was found to 

be in lat. 6° 12’ N., lon. 160° 53! E. : 

The Lady Barlow, passed over the situation assigned to the large islands Hogolew an 
Torris in most of the charts, and also over the assigned places of others of the Carolinas, 
without discerning any signs of land; from which, compared with the observations of other 
ships, it appears that the islands which form the Carolina Archipelago, are not so numerous - 
as represented, and that in general, their geographical situations are not well determined.* 


PASSAGE from INDIA toward EUROPE. 


Ist. INSTRUCTIONS FOR SAILING FROM INDIA, ROUND THE CAPE 
OF GOOD HOPE, TO ST. HELENA. 


vowirem = SHIPS from CHINA, which pass out into the Indian Ocean by any of the straits East 
Straits, Of Java, or by the Strait of Sunda, ought to endeavour to get speedily into the strength of 


S. E. trade. 


* The following islands or dangers, lately discovered by Russian ships, lie nearer to the American continent, 
and are not in the way of ships proceeding from Port Jackson toward China; viz. Suwarrow’s Islands, discovered 
by the Russian ship of this name, on the 27th of September, 1814, are 4 uninhabited islands, extending from lat, 
130 6’ to 13° 15'S., lon. 163° 23'to 163° 31° W. Lisiansky’s Island, in lat. 26023’ N., lon. 173° 42} W, is low, 
about a mile long, destitute of fresh water, with a coral reef extending around to the distance of 2 miles, Kru- 
senstern’s Rock, in lat. 220 15’ N., lon. 175° 37’ W. appeared to be a rock under water, as breakers were seen from 
the ship Neva, in 1804, aud shoal water seemed to extend 2 miles from the breakers, which were only seen in 1 
place, but the weather did not permit Capt. Lisiansky to examine this supposed danger. 
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the S. E. trade, in order to run to the westward with steady winds. In lat. 14° or 15° S., 
the trade wind will in general be experienced brisk and steady, increasing in strength as you 
get to S. Westward, or until in lat. 18° or 20° S.: here, it often blows with more force than 
in a lower latitude, but in March and April, the trade wind is liable to obstructions, and 
sometimes fails about the Southern ‘Tropic in these months. 

As this is the season when the Company's ships frequently pass through the S. E. trade, 
in their return toward the Cape of Good Hope, it becomes a duty, to warn those in charge 
of so many lives and valuable property, to be always prepared for a tempest, which 1s liable 
to happen within the limits of this trade. 

In Volume First of this work, it bas been observed, that in the neighbourhood of the storms hap. 
Islands Mauritius and Bourbon, storms may happen from November to May, but hurri- fase univ. 
canes are more liable to be experienced in March or April. These hurricanes blow with 
irresistible fury, near the Islands Roderigue, Mauritius, and Bourbon; generally most se- 
vere at the latter, and between it and the coast of Madagascar. Experience has shewn, that 
these hurricanes sometimes extend from the Southern Tropic, to lat. 9° or 10°S., and from 
the coast of Madagascar to about lon. 90° E.; but they seldom reach so far to the North 
and eastward, for their fury is generally confined between lat. 15° and 24°S., and within 5° 
or 6° of the islands mentioned above. Nevertheless, storms have been experienced at times 
far eastward, to the South of Java, and Sandalwood Island, when the westerly monsoon 
blows in those seas. On the 8th of January, 1812, the Abercromby, a new ship of 1200 
tons, belonging to Bombay, when to the southward of Sandalwood Island, in lat. 14° S., lon. 
115° E., was dismasted and nearly foundered, in a tempest which came on at northward, 
then veered to Fast, S. E,, and South, and suddenly round to N. W.’ 

A proportional abatement of the violence of these hurricanes, is, however, usually found, 
according as the distance is increased eastward of the Islands Roderigue, Mauritius, and 
Bourbon; for ships near these islands have frequently suffered by tempests, when others 
farther East at the same time, experienced no stormy weather. It is, therefore, advisable, 
for ships homeward bound, to keep well to the eastward in crossing the S. E. trade, and to 
round the islands at a great distance, when it can be done with propriety ; more particularly, 
late in February, March, and April, when hurricanes are very liable to happen. 

These hurricanes generally commence at northward, and after blowing violently sometime, 
they shift in an instant to the opposite quarter, and blow with equal fury, producing a very 
high and turbuleut sea. Navigators, should therefore, be prepared to encounter stormy wea- 
ther, when crossing the S. E. trade. The gun-deck ports, hawse-holes, &c. ought to be 
strongly barricaded before night, when there is the least appearance of a change of weather, 
and if the wind veer to northward and threaten to blow, a ship ought to be brought speedily 
under low snug sail; for there would be great danger of foundering, were she to be taken a- 
back by 1 of those sudden gusts, with square sails set, particularly if any of her gun-deck 
ports should burst open.* 


SHIPS from MALACCA STRAIT or BENGAL, bound to the Cape of Good Hope, To return 
may cross the equator in about lon. 87° to 90° E.; for those which come ont of Malacca «r Mates. 
Strait, ought to steer a considerable distance to the W. S. W. before they haul to the south- trun the 
ward, in order to avoid baffling light winds which generally prevail near the islands that front ~ eoanne 
the West coast of Sumatra. If light winds are experienced about the equator, every effort 
should be made to reach the S. E. trade, by standing on the tack that will give most southing ; 
and having got the steady trade wind, a course ought to be pursued to pass well to the east- 


ward of Roderigue, as mentioned above, according to the season of the year. 


* The unfortunate loss of H. M. ships Blenheim and Java, and 7 of the Company's ships in the short period of 
2 years, are fatal proofs of the caution required in this part of the Indian Ocean. 
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SHIPS fron MADRAS, and CEYLON, and those from the Malabar Coast, which do 
not adopt the western route by the Mozambique Channel, generally proceed by the eastern 
route, or outer passage. But the Island Ceylon, fron: whence these ships often take a de- 
parture, being considerably to leeward in the N. E. monsoon, they are consequently unable 
to cross.the equator so far to the eastward as ships from Bengal, and are sometimes carried 
near Roderigue by the S. E. trade. Those from the Malabar coast, should steer for the 
S. W. part of Ceylon, and along that island to Dundre Head; from hence they should stand 
off to the S. Eastward with the N. E. monsoon, keeping a little from the wind,‘ to make good 
way through the water; and they ought to cross the equator to the East of lon. 84° or 85° E., 
if practicable, in order to give a proper birth to Roderigue and the adjacent islands. 

From April to November, when a storm seldom happens, these islands may be rounded 
at any convenient distance from 30 to 50 leagues; but in the other season, it seems prudent 
when practicable, to pass them at a greater distance, about 70, 80, or 85 leagues. 

From whatever part of India ships have come, after getting to the southward of the 
Islands Mauritius and Bourbon, a course should be steered to give a birth of 30 or 23 leagues 
at least, to the South end of Madagascar ; but it seems advisable to pass it at a greater dis- 
tance than 25 leagues, if the weather is any way unsettled. 

Having passed the southern part of Madagascar in about lat. 27° S., a true W.S. Westerly 
course, or about West and W.iN. by compass, will carry a ship direct toward the land 
about Algoa Bay. It is prudent to approach the coast hereabout, to prevent being driven 
off to the southward, out of the stream of the current: and when the winds are contrary, it 
is advisable to get near the land about Natal, or between it and Algoa Bay, without loss of 
time, in order to benefit by the strong S. Westerly current that generally sets along the coast 
to Cape Aguilhas; but in passing Cape Padron and Bird Islands in the night, it is prudent 
to keep at least 7 or 8 leagues off the coast, to give a birth to the Doddington Rock. 


SHIPS bound from BOMBAY or the MALABAR COAST to Europe, in former times, 
have often adopted the MIDDLE PASSAGE, formed by the Chagos Archipelago to the 
eastward, and the Seychelle Islands and those of the Madagascar Archipelago to the west- 
ward. It has been stated in Volume First, that the London proceeded by this route in 1796, 
but as December and January appear to be the only 2 months favorable for it, when the 
N. W. monsoon generally prevails from the equator to the Madagascar Archipelago, and as 
a ship in these months may be liable to encounter a storm near the islands or shoals, the 
Outer Passage, ought always to be preferred, where there is plenty of sea-room, and less 
risk from stormy weather. , 


SHIPS bound from the RED SEA, or GULF OF PERSIA, toward the Cape of Good 
Hope in the northerly monsoon, should proceed through the INNER PASSAGE or Mo- 
zambique Channel. Ships from Bombay and the northern parts of the Malabar coast, may 
also adopt this passage if they depart in the early part of the monsoon, in November or De- 
cember, when northerly winds may be expected to carry them well into, or nearly through 
the Mozambique Channel. This route ought not, however, to be chosen late in the season, 
although it is more direct from Bombay than any other, because southerly winds prevail 
greatly in the Mozambique Channel after February ; and even in this month, southerly winds 
are often experienced there. A strong current which generally sets along the coast of Africa 
to the southward, has enabled some ships to work through this channel in March and April, 
but it ought not to be attempted so late in the season, for great delay and uncertainty will 
be occasioned thereby ; and as storms are sometimes experienced about the southern part of 
the Mozambique Channel, even in January and February, many navigators give the pre- 
ference to the outer passage, eastward of Roderigue and all the other islands situated in the 


western part of the Indian Ocean, for which the preceding directions are applicable. 
ow” 
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. A ship departing from Bombay in November or December, intending to proceed by the with ssiiing 
Inner Passage, should steer to fall in with the Island Comoro, giving a proper birth to the for that 
Seychelle Islands, and to those that form the N. Western part of the Madagascar Archipe-" 
lago. She may pass to the westward of Comoro, or through any of the channels between the 
Comoro Islands, as circumstances require. From hence, a direct course through the middle 
of the Mozambique Channel may be adopted, with a steady northerly wind ; but when it is 
light, or southerly, she ought to keep within a reasonable distance of the African coast, 
where a strong current will be found setting to the southward in her favor: and it may be 
prudent to pass to the westward of John de Nova, the Europa Rocks, and Bassas de India, 
whether the wind be from northward or southward. The current generally runs strong round 
Cape Corrientes, and to benefit by it to the full extent, it is advisable to pass within sight 
of this cape, if the weather be favorable. Afterward, a moderate distance of 4 to 8 or 10 
leagues may be preserved from the coast of Natal, unless the wind begin to blow from the 
S. E. with a rising sea; in this case, it will be proper to haul off to a greater distance from 
the land. 

Whether the route through the Mozambique Channel, or any of those to the eastward of a4 ‘rom 


ence 


Madagascar have been adopted, it is advisable to approach within a moderate distance, the nz the 
projecting part of the coast about Algoa Bay, if it has not previously been seen, farther to Cave Assi 
the northward ; and afterward, it will.be proper to keep near, or upon the edge of the bank 
of soundings, to benefit by the current. 

But if a ship make the coast 12 or 14 leagues to the eastward of Cape Recife, in hazy + 
weather, or be working to the westward in the night, great caution will be necessary to give 
a proper birth to the Doddington Rock, which has deep water near it, and lies 6 or 7 miles 
outside of the Bird Islands, or about 4 leagues distant from the nearest land, and about 5 
leagues to the S. Westward of Cape Padron. 

A description of the bank of Aguilhas, the prevailing currents, also of winds and weather 
in its vicinity, will be found in Volume First of this work; but brief directions, may here be 
useful, for ships proceeding to the westward. 

In February, March, and the early part of April, when S. E. winds prevail, the best 
track to preserve the strength of the current after getting near the land about Algoa Bay, is 
to keep close along the outer edge of soundings until in about lon. 24° or 233° E. Here, the 
direction of the stream begins to change from W.S.W. to S. W., and soon after to 8S. S. W. 
34 W., for which a proper aliowance should be made, by steering more toward the land, and 
keeping in deep soundings upon the edge of the bank. 

In the winter months, when N. W. and westerly gales are frequent, it is advisable to keep 
well in with the coast, which partly shelters ships from the violence of these gales; for 
although the westerly current is strongest at the outer verge of the bank, ships which keep 
far out are liable to encounter very high seas, and be driven off a great way to the south- 
ward by N. W. or northerly gales. From this cause, several ships have been greatly re- 
tarded in regaining their position upon or near the verge of the bank, whilst others by 
keeping well in with the coast, had smooth water at the same time, and got round. the Cape 
5 or 6 days sooner than the former, who parted from them off Algoa Bay. | 

At all times of the year, when the winds incline to blow strong between N. E. and West, 
it is advisable to borrow upon the bank, toward the coast, or at least to guard against being 
driven far to the southward, where a contrary or eddy current often sets to the eastward. 
It is not thought dangerous to approach the coast of Africa, because the wind is seldom or 
ever known to blow with great violence directly on the shore, so that a ship may always 
clear it on 1 tack or the other. The coast is steep in most places, with soundings of 30 or 
40 fathoms within a few miles of the shore, deepening gradually to 150 to 180 fathoms near 
the verge of the bank. With Cape Aguilhas bearing West by compass distant 7 leagues, 
the depths are 24 ur 25 fathoms; and from 24 to 30 fathoms irregular soundings, grey sand 
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atid shells, are got when it bears North about 5 miles distant. When abreast of False Bay 
and the Cape of Good Hope, the bank of soundings does not extend far out from the land: 
for here, tie depths are 55, 65, and 70 fathoms, within a few miles of the shore. 


Directions, = CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, is frequently the boundary of very opposite kinds of wea- 

tre Cape ot” ther, for although to the eastward of it, the winds and weather may often be found unsettled 
and threatening, yet no sooner has a ship’ got round to the westward of this promontory, 
than the weather generally becomes settled, with a strong and steady wind from the 
southward, | 

When abreast of Cape Aguilhas with a brisk S. W. or 8.8. W. wind, a ship oughit to 
keep well out from the coast, that she may be enabled to pass the Cape of Good Hope at a 
proper distance without tacking, and this is particularly necessary in the night. 

In volume first of this work, in a bottom note, under the section, marked “South Coast 
of Africa, trom Cape Aguilhas to Algoa Bay,” the unfortunate loss of the Arniston has been 
mentioned, which was occasioned, by bearing away too soon, in order to round the Cape of 
Good Hope; whereus, she got into Struy’s Bay, on the East side of Cape Aguilhas. To 
guard against such a fatal mistake, the lead ought not to be neglected, (if the longitude is not 
correctly known) which in thick weather will always point out whether or not, you are sufh- 
ciently advanced to the westward, to bear away with safety to round the cape: for, you 
ought not to Lear away, until after losing soundings on the western verge of the Cape Bank; 
and if soundings are obtained after edging away to the N. Westward, you ought immediately 
to haul off trom the land. 


remakson HAVING rounded the CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, ships generally steer a direct 


ta wether course about N.N. W. to N. N. W. 3 W. by compass, for St. Helena; but it seems ad- 
and St visable to steer about N. W. by N., until a considerable distance is gained from the western 
"coast of Africa, because you are liable to encounter N.W. and W. N. W. squalls at times, 
particularly when near the coast. ‘These N. W. squalls do not often happen, but they have 
sonietimes been experienced in both seasons, 

On the 26th of April 1796, we rounded the cape, and steered N. N. W. 4 W. by compass 
with a steady strong trade wind, which continued until we anchored at St. Helena on the 
5th of May. 

On the 26th of April, 1799, we rounded the cape in the Anna, (being the same day of the 
month as mentioned above) and steered N. N. W. 1 W., by compass, with a steady wind 
from the southward, which carried us to lat. 30°S. Here, the wind became light and va- 
riable, then veered to northward with cloudy unsettled weather, and some rain; and in a 
sudden gust from the northward in the night, we lost our fore-top-mast, with 4 men who 
were furling the top-gallant-sail. These winds continued adverse during 2 days; the sou- 
therly, wind then returned, which carried us to St. Helena on the 8th of May. 

On the 14th of August, 1801, we rounded the cape in the same ship, steered N.N.W. 2 
W. by compass with a strong 8.8. E. gale, which continued 30 hours and carried us to lat. 
312°S.; the wind then became light, shifted to N. W. and North, with squalls, cloudy wea- 
ther and rain. After 34 days of adverse winds, the southerly trade prevailed, with which 
we anchored on the 26.b at St. Helena. 

satmga. , When round the cape, and having got a moderate distance from the €oast, by steering 
rections. about N.W. by N. by compass, a dircct course about N. N. W. 4 W. or N.N.W. will be 
fair, for St. Helena. 

If the wind blow strong and veer to E. S. Eastward, an allowance for a leeward current 
ought to be made, particularly if the weather become cloudy,* and the longitude be not cof- 


* Good chrosometers are of great utility in running for St. Helena; ¥ have seen the weather continue so 
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rectly ascertained ; for in such case, it will be prudent to get nearly in the parallel of the is- 

land, when several leagues to the eastward of its meridian. But if the longitude of a ship is 

very evactly ascertained by chronometers and observations, she may steer direct to make 

the Island of St. Hiclena bearing about N. W. or N. W. by W. by compass, the variation* S. Helens. 
here being 173° West in 1816; then conform to the instructions in volume first of this work, 

where a particular description ts given of that island, and of the road. It may, however, be 
useful, to point out the situations of the 2 following dangers, ascertained by Mr. George 
Thoms, of H. M.S. Northumberland, in his survey of the bank of soundings around the is- 

land, in 1815. 


Barn Ledge, situated a large 4 or 2 mile to the S. E. of Barn Point, is about 14 cable's Bx Lede. 


length in circuit, having generally a heavy ground swell upon it, with depths of 12, 9, 8, and 6 
fathoms, to 25, 21, and 20 feet pointed rocks on the shoalest parts, as far as could be judged 
by the lead. When upon it, Barn Poimt bore N. W. 4 N. by compass, distant about 2 
mile, Turk’s Cap in 1 with Turk’s Cap Battery W.4S. to W.2S., distant # mile. The 
Turk’s Cap is a remarkable hill, situated about $ way between Barn Point and Prosperous 
Bay. Large ships coming from S. E. should keep George’s Island open with Saddle Point 
(which is 13 mile North of it,) until Sugar-Loaf Point, is open with Barn Poiut, which will 
carry them clear outside of Barn Ledge; between it and the shore there is 24 and 20 fa- 
thoms in a channel a large 3 mile wide, and close to the ledge on the outside, there is 32 and 
34 fathoms. 


Sperry Ledge, situated at the South point of the island, distant a large mile, and about 1 sperry Leuge 


mile South from Sperry Rock, is a shoal of rocks about 2 cables’ lengths in circuit, with 
depths of 16, 12, and 10 fathoins, to 24 and 18 feet pointed rocks on the shoalest parts, 
and having often upon it, a heavy ground swell. When upon it, Sperry Rock bore N. by E. 
41 E. by compass, the North Black Rock N. by E, 4 E. nearly touching Sperry Rock, 
S. W. point of the island about N. N. W., Long Range Point E. by N. # N., (which lies to 
the East of Sandy Bay.) To avoid this danger, in sailing along the S. E. side of the island 
to the westward, keep Shore Rock open with Long Range Point, till the northernmost of 
the Black Rocks opens to the westward of Sperry Rock, and then you may haul up for the 
S. W. point of the island. About a mile W. by N. of Sperry Ledge, there is a patch of 10 
fathoms rocky bottom; between Sperry Rock and the Ledge, there are 24, 26, and 35 fa- 
thoms water, and the bank of soundings extends 2 miles outside of the ledge, in a South and 
S. 5. W. direction, with 50 and 58 fathoms fine sand on its outer verge. 


ad. INSTRUCTIONS FOR SAILING FROM ST. HELENA TO THE ISLAND 
| ASCENSION, AND TOWARD THE BRITISH CHANNEL. 
DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLANDS AZORES. 


FROM ST. HELENA, homeward bound, some navigators prefer crossing the equator remarks for 


far westward, with the view of having steady winds, and avoiding a space of variable airs from st 
and calms, which they imagine to prevail betwixt the limits of the N. E. and S. E. trade, cross the 
farther to the eastward. This opinion seems not supported by experience, for some ships °°" 
when far to the westward, have been detained several days by calms, thick foggy wet wea- 
ther, and a turbulent swell; when others that crossed the equator in lon. 19° or 20° W. had 


dry weather and brisker winds, and this has even happened to several ships which passed in 


cloudy during the whole of the run from the cape to this island, that no lunar observations could be obtained ; 
and the same case was experienced, during the whole of a passage from St. Helena to England ; but this was 
very remarkable, and probably seldom occurs. | 

* The variation at St. Helena in 1724, was 6°35’ W. 
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sight of the Cape Verd Islands. It is, however, prudent, not to cross the equator far east- 
ward, that light winds and calms, which often prevail in the vicinity of the coast of Guinea, 
may be avoided. 

The prevailing winds about the equator, have been exhibited in a tabular form, in volume 
first of this work, where the routes of homeward bound ships will be found, with subse- 
quent directions for ships passing the equator when bound outward: and although those 
directions, may also answer for homeward bound ships, some brief remarks in this place, 
may probably be of utility. | 

peetaae Departing from St. Helena for Europe, a direct course may be steered for the Island Ascen- 
from St sion, which isabout N. W. by N. by compass; and this part of the passage, a steady S. E. 
! Ascension trade generally prevails all the year, with a westerly current at times. The Island Ascen- 
sion may be passed on either side, at any convenient distance, but ships commonly pass to 
the westward of it, at from 3 or 4, to 10 or 12 leagues distance.* 
From thence From the Island Ascension, steer N.N.W. or N. by W.4W. by compass toward the 
| tor. "_ " equator, which ought not to be crossed to the eastward of lon. 18° or 19° W., nor to the 
westward of 24° or 25° W. When the sun is in the northern hemisphere, it may be proper 
to cross it in lon. 21° to 23° W., because, variable light winds extend a great way out from 
. the coast of Africa, in July, August, and September, whilst the sun is returning from the 
tropic of cancer to the equator. 
) acto From hence, a North or N. by W. course may be steered if the southerly winds become 
to the north- ight, in order to reach the N.E. trade as soon as possible; but if variable light breezes 
are found to continue far to the northward of the equator, a birth of 40 or 50 leagues at 
least, ought to be given to the Cape Verd Islands. : 

Having entered the N. E. trade, the ships sails should be kept good full in crossing it, 

that her velocity may be increased, to get speedily to the northward. In this route, the sar- 
gaso, or gulf weed, will generally be first seen in lat. 24° or 25° N., and it extends as far to 
the northward as lat. 40° and 41° N. 
| When ships get to the northward of the northern limit of the trade, in lat. 30° or 32° N, 
they are generally in lon. 39° to 42° W. 
t is seldom advisable to pass to the eastward of the Azores, because northerly winds 
often prevailing betwixt these islands and the coast of Portugal, are unfavorable for pursuing 
| a direct course toward the British Channel. Ships, ought, therefore, to pass round to the 
a westward of the Azores; or should the wind veer to N.Westward when near these islands, 
the most convenient channel may be adopted to pass through among them, as circumstances 
require. 
\ Te has nevertheless, sometimes happened, that ships which passed to the eastward of the 
| Azores, have got S. W. and West winds, and reached the British Channel sooner than 
a others which went round to the westward of those islands. And a single ship, in time of 
war, might sometimes adopt the eastern route with advantage, to avoid the enemies cruizers, 
| ‘ which frequently take their station to the westward of Flores. 


islands AZORES, OR WESTERN ISLANDS, are 9 in number, exclusive of a few small 
islets or dangers, contiguous to some of them; they are mostly formed of high mountainous 
land, with steep rocky iron bound coasts, affording no safe harbours for large ships. There 
are several places where vessels anchor at these islands, all more or less exposed to stormy 
weather, which prevails greatly in winter. Earthquakes, are also, at times experienced, 
producing great devastations. 


Geo. tite of FLORES, the westernmost island, extends about 34 leagues North and South ; the nor- 


* Ascension is at present a military station, and a British ship of war remains there. Tristan d’Acunby, is also 


at present a military station. 
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thern extremity of which, called Point del Gada, is situated in lat. 39° 33’ N., lon. 31° 11/ 
W. by a series of lunar and chronometric observations taken by Sir Home Popham in 
H. M.S. Romney, and agreeing within 2? miles of Tofina’s survey of these islands.* ‘There 
is a rocky bank, said to lie about 1 league off the S. E. point of Flores, and anchorage 1s 
found in some parts close to the shores of the island. 


CORVO, separated from the North end of Flores by a safe channel about 3 or 4 leagues ‘eo. site ot 
wide, is the N.Westernmost of the Azores, and about 14 or 145 league in extent North “and 
South; its northern extremity being in lat. 39° 44/ N., aid Point Pesqueira Alto, the sou- 
thern extremity, is in lat. 39° 41’ N., lon. 31° 6 W. These @ islands are hilly, and may 
be seen 11 or 12 leagues in clear w eather, and are separated from the central group of 
Azores, by a safe channel about 35 leagues. 

FAYAL, the westernmost of the central group, is high, about 3 leagues in extent, of cir- yar" 
cular form; and its western extremity is in lat. 38° 34’ N., lon. 28° 59’ E. 


PICO, is separated from the S. E. part of Fayal by a narrow channel, having some Pic. 
rocks near the middle of the southern entrance, and this island extends about 5 or 6 leagues 
nearly W.N.W. and E.S.E. The peak from which the island takes its name, is situated 
near the S. W. part in lat. 38° 27’ N., lon. 28° 28’ W.; this peak is terminated at the ce. . site of 
suntit by a sharp cone like a sugar loaf, elevated about 7000 feet above the level of 
the sea. | 

ST. GEORGE, fronting the northern side of Pico, and separated from it by a safe s- Georee. 
channel 3 or 4 leagues i in br eadth, is a narrow island about 7 or 8 leagues in extent W. N.W. 
and E.S. E.: there is a small road or harbour on the South side of the island, about 2 leagues 
from the West point, and close to the Point of Velas, where there is a village of the same 
name. The S. E. extreme of this island, called Point del Topa, is situated in lat. 38° 30° Gee. tite of 
N., lon. 27° 51’ W. 


GRACIOSA, separated from the North side of St. George by a safe channel about 7 or craciow. 
8 leagues wide, is 2 or 24 leagues in length, having several high hills on it, which give it the 
appearance of 2 or 3 islands when first seen. The anchoring place is at Santa Cruz, on the 
N.E. part of the island. The North point of the island is situated in lat. 39° 8’ N., lon. 
28° 6 W.: and the S. E. point, called Point del ee bears N. 49° E. distant Gen. site of 
25 miles from the N. W. point of St. eae and N. 60° W., 29 miles distant from Point i 
Ruba, or the West point of Terceira. 


TERCEIRA, 1s separated oni the S. E. point of St. George, by a safe channel 7 or 8 terceira. 
leagues wide, and it is a middling high land, 5 or 6 leagues in length East and West. 
Mount Brazil, is a forked hill, situated | near the middle of the South coast, in lat. 38° 384! & Gen, site ot 
N., lon. 27° 13’ W., and close to the sea ; ; it is a good mark for the bay of Angra, which is ial 
close to the eastw ard. 

The city of Angra, is the capital of the Azores, where provisions are plentiful, and at Angra. 
moderate prices. About 14 league to the eastward of Mount Brazil, 2 steep islets, called 
Goats Islands, are situated, and 2 miles to the S. E. of them, there are 4 rocks, called — 
Frailes, (Friars) with breakers near them. 


* The geographical situations of the Azores, are here, mostly given from the surveys of Fleurieu and Tofina, 
which agree nearly with each other. These islands, discovered about 1460, were named Ilhas dos Acores by 
the Portuguese, or the Isles of the Hawks, from the great number of those birds seen there. They are now 
called, corruptly, Azores. 
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Disc clione A vessel bound to Angra Bay or Road, and coming from S. W., South, or S. E., should 

that Road. ~gteer toward Mount Brazil as soon as it is seen ; but as the currents are strong and fluctua- 
ting, great care should be taken when calm, not to come too near the steep iron-bound coast 
comprised between Mount Brazil and the West end of the island. 

Coming from the northward, round the East end of the island, a wide birth must be given 

to the South point of Porto Praya, from which a rocky bank extends East and E.N.E. to 
a considerable distance. In approaching Angra from the eastward, the Frailes and Goats 
Islands will be discerned ; between the latter and the main island, there is a passage, having 
15 fathoms sandy bottom all over, where a sbip might anchor in case of necessity. Al- 
though there is 24 fathoms water betwixt the 2 Goat Islands, that passage being only a 
cable’s length in width, ought never to be attempted. The channel between Goats Islands 
and the Frailes, ought always to be preferred, being 2 miles broad, with 90 fathoms water, 
and clear of danger: or the passage outside of the Frailes, may be adopted, giving a birth to 
the rock under water, that lies about a musket-shot to the southward of them. 

Avera fay = Angra Bay is only about 3 a mile broad, and the bottom being mostly rocky, vessels moor 

“ormy _ with several anchors, nearest to the western side. When light winds prevail in June, July, 
August, and September, vessels may be safe in this road; but it being open from S. S. W. 
to East, there is no sheltcr from winter storms, which send in a prodigious sea round the 
mount from S.Westward; so that the only resource at these times, is to proceed to sea on 
the least appearance of bad weather. ‘The flood sets to N. W., and the ebb to S. E., high 
water at full and change of the moon about 11} hours, and the rise of tide is from 4 to 6 
feet, according to the wind, but never exceeds 8 feet. | 


Foe Bas PORTO PRAYA BAY, situated to the northward of the East point of Terceira, is 
anchorage. the best among these islands, where a whole fleet might anchor in 24 fathoms sandy ground ; 
it has the form of a crescent, and the point on the North side, called Mountain Point, has 
near it a small islet to the N. E. The best anchorage is in 24 fathoms sand, with this islet 
shut in with Mountain Point, and the 2 towers at the bottom of the bay brought in one. 
With the town bearing from N.W. to N.N.W., ships may also anchor nearer the shore, 
in 20 and 16 fathoms water. There is a good landing place near the castle, but boats ought 
not to attempt to land at the bottom of the bay to the S.Westward, where there is a small 


bank on which they would ground. 


Geosteot ST. MICHAEL, separated from the S. E. end of Terceira by a safe channel 23 or 24 

st Michael’ Jeagues wide, is the longest of the Azores, being 10 or 11 leagues in extent East and West, 
but only from $ to 3 leagues in breadth. The town of St. Michael is on the South side of 
the island, where vessels anchor in the bay near the shore; but it affords no shelter from 
storms, which frequently happen in winter. The West point of this island, called Ferraria, 
is situated in lat. 37° 54° N. lon. 25°59 W. The variation here, about 154° W. in 
1814. 

Volemic Some violent convulsions of the earth were felt at St. Michael, from July 1810, to Febru- 

= ary, 1811, and the people inhabiting the western perts of the island, were alarmed by re- 
peated shocks in January of this year, until the Ist of February, when a volcano burst out 
of the sea, projecting upward, smoke, flames, and combustible matter. The crater appear- 
ed about 200 yards in circumference,* and on the 6th of February, being 5 days after the 
volcano burst forth, it appeared like a rock under water, with the sea breaking furiously over 


* The commander of H. M. Sloop Sabrina, landed on this little new formed island, and scrambled among the 
ashes and cinders to a consklerable distance, as it was well elevated above the sea at this time; the erater had di- 
fused so much heat to the edge of the sea which washed in upon it, that many fish were seen floating about dead, — 
and the water wae very hot. ‘I'Bis voleamie isle, was, after a few days, again sabmerged im the sea; and sinee, 
that time, there have been some eruptions near the same place. 
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it. This danger is in lat. 37° 524’ N., and about 1 or 14 mile distant from the nearest shore 
of the West end of St. Michael, being a little to the S. Westward of .Point Ferraria, and in 
a westerly line from Pico de Ginetes. The fishermen say, there are soundings of 80 fa- 
thoms near it. The subterraneous pressure of this volcano, had probably forced up the rocky 
bottom near the surface of the sea, a considerable time prior to the explosion ; for the ship 
Swift, with all her crew, were lost near, or on the spot, before the appearance of this strange 
phenomenon. 


SI 


ST. MARY, the S. Easternmost of the Azores, is distant about 12 leagues southward st°hauy. 


from the East end of St. Michael, and like the other islands it is high, but of small extent. 
The West point, called Maldemarenda, is in lat. 36° 57’ N., lon. 25° 164/ W.; the town 
and road of St. Mary, where vessels anchor, is on the South side of the island, near the 
S. W. point. 


FORMIGAS, (Ants.) situated 3 or 4 leagues to the N.E. by N. of St. Mary, and Fermi«« 


fronting the channel between it and the East end of St. Michael, consist of a range of rocks 
7 or 8 in number, of considerable extent North and South. Some of them are low, others 
40 or 50 feet of perpendicular height, and the sea breaks very high against them, and also 


between them in some parts. They are steep to, for no soundings are got until close upon &* “* 


them. The Great Formigas is situated in lat. 36° 17'N., lon. 24° 56’ W., and it bears 
N. 34° E. from the peak of the highest part of the island St. Mary, and N. 24° E. from 
the S. E. point of that island, called Point de Castelo. 

There is said to be situated a shoal of breakers, bearing true S. 40° E., distant 14 league 
from the Formigas, but its existence seems doubtful. 

The channel between the Formigas and St. Michael, is 5 or 6 leagues wide, and free 


The 2 great 
channels 


from danger. The little channel, formed betwixt the Formigas and St. Mary, is also among the 


safe, about 3 leagues wide, but not so much frequented as the other. They are both ” 


destitute of soundings, and the islands St. Michael and St. Mary, are likewise steep to 
approach. 

When any of the homeward bound East India ships fall in with the Azores, they ought 
to adopt 1 of the wide channels, to pass through amongst them to the northward; the largest 
of which is the western channel, bounded on the West side by Flores and Corvo, and by 
Fayal and Graciosa to the eastward. If they do not proceed through this channel, they 
should pass through the channel which is formed on the West side by Terceira and the 
central group of Azores, and on the East side by the Island St. Michael. 

There are several vigias, or wnaginary dangers, placed in some charts of the Atlantic 


Ocean; none of their situations have been ascertained, and they appear to have no real - 


existence. 


3d. DIRECTIONS FOR ENTERING THE BRITISH CHANNEL, AND TO 
SAIL INWARD, TO THE DOWNS. 


AS ALL SHIPS bound homeward from India, may not be in possession of the charts 
and instructions necessary for entering the British Channel, some brief, directions for that 
purpose, will probably be of utility. 


may be used 
by homeward 
bound ships. 


Britieh Chan- 
nel. 


Ships proceeding toward the British Channel, have generally been directed to get into the nremarts on 


parallel of lat. 494° N. or 49° 25’ N.,. when considerably to the westward of Cape Clear, 


black and yellow specks, which soundings are found on the outer edge of the bank about 50 
3 Y 2 


the directions 
for entering 


then to steer eastward on this parallel until in soundings of 82 fathoms fine white sand with “ 
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leagues to the westward of Scilly. By running 16 or 17 leagues farther to the eastward on 
the same parallel of latitude, they will have 90 fathoms fine white sand: from hence, con. 
tinuing on the same parallel about 20 leagues to the eastward, the soundings will decrease 
to 70 fathoms, but not very regularly in some places; and when in the same parallel, the 
water shoals to 67 or 65 fathoms shells and small yellow stones or red sand, the Scilly Is- 
lands will be nearly abreast. It would be unsafe to approach these islands under 63 or 64 
fathoms in the night or in foggy weather, for neither the quality of the bottom, nor the 
depths of water, will be always a sufficient guide to pomt out their proximity. At the dis- 
tance of about 7 leagues South, 8. W., and West, from the nearest of the Scilly Islands, the 
depth is nearly equal, being 63 or 64 fathoms sand and shells, or ouze and shells; and there 
is about 50 fathoms within 2 leagues of the outermost rocks, ina 5S. E., South, 8. W., and 
Westerly direction, with 40 or 45 fathoms nearly close to the 5. Westernmost rocks. 


THE DIRECTIONS hitherto given for entering the British Channel, by steering to 
the eastward in the parallel of lat. 49° 25’ to 49° 30’ N., seem only applicable to ships navi- 
gated by dead reckoning, or when the longitude is not ascertained by lunar observations, or 
by chronometers ; and even under such circumstances, this seems not to be the best track for 
approaching the British Channel. . 

The paraiiet’ — First.—Because ships are obliged to make a more circuitous route from the Azores, to 

N. sould get into the parallel of lat. 49° 25’ N. well to the westward of Cape Clear, than would be re- - 

feuto cater Quisite in steering a direct course for the Lizard Point; and as S. W. or Westerly winds 

Channel. = prevail great part of the year, there can seldom be occasion to steer so far to the northward. 

Secondly.— Because in time of war, the enemies’ cruizers keep frequently to the westward 
of Cape Clear, in lat. 49° to 50°. N.; and they are generally best avoided, by stecring from 
the W. S. Westward a direct course into the British Channel. 

Thirdly. —Because ships by keeping in the parallel of lat. 49° 25’ or 49° 30’ N., have, 
when near the Scilly Islands, frequently encountered sudden shifts of wind from the south- 
ward, whereby they were driven to the N. W. of these islands, into St. George’s Channel. 
From this cause, many ships have been forced to take shelter in Cork, or some of the har- 
bours on the coast of Ireland, where they were detained long by southerly winds; whereas, 
the same winds would have been favorable’ for them entering, and running up the British 
Channel, had they kept a little farther to the southward. 

Fourthly.—Because when S$. W. or Southerly winds prevail, the flood tide sets 8 or 9 
hours to the northward imto St. George’s Channel, and the ebb only 3 or 4 hours to the 
southward: by which, ships pursuing the route in the parallel of lat. 49° 25° or 49° 30’ N. 
are liable to be drifted among, or to the northward of the Scilly Islands, during thick foggy 
weather, when the latitude is not ascertained by correct observation. 


From what has been stated, the following route seems to be the most eligible one, for en- 
tering the British Channel. 


The parallel 


proaching 


course toward the Lizard Point, inclining a little to the northward as circumstances te- 
and sailing 


iwi. Quire. From January to May, when N. E. or Northerly winds frequently prevail outside, 
and in the entrance of the British Channel, it will be proper to get into about lat. 49° N., 


when the meridian of Cape Clear is approached: an easterly course for the Lizard Point 
ought then to be followed, and if the wind blow stead 


y from northward, the parallel of 
49° 30/ N. may be preserved in passing the Scilly Islands. : 


. 


From April or May, to November, or December, S. W. and Westerly winds generally pre- 
vail ; ships may then steer to get into about lat. 48° N. when they reach the meridian of Cape 
Clear, and from this situation a direct course may be steered for the Lizard Point. Butatall 


virectioos «=LHOMEWARD BOUND SHIPS, after passing the Azores, should shape a direct 
for ap- 


a ae es 
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times, navigators about to enter the British Channel, ought to act according to prevailing 
circumstances, by hauling to the northward or southward, as the winds render advisable. 

It may be observed, that N. E. and Northerly winds greatly prevail in February, March, !¢ 
and April; at all other times, 5S. W. and Westerly winds are generally experienced. Next 
to these, Southerly, and N. W. winds prevail near the entrance of the British Channel ; but 
those from the N. W. quarter, are seldom of long continuance, and generally veer to west- 
ward, although at times, they veer to North and N. Eastward. 

When strong westerly winds continue, an easterly current is frequently forced by them **™*™™"* 
toward the British Chaunel, but with steady easterly winds, the current has been often found 
to set out to the westward ; more particularly when the Bay of Biscay is open, a S. Westerly 
current 1s liable to be experienced. | 

Should a ship happen to approach the projecting part of the French coast at the entrance 
of the channel, it may be observed, that the Ushant Lights are in lat. 48° 28’ N. and they 
are generally placed in lon. 5° 33’ W., but Captain Heywood in 1809, made thein i Ion. aco. site o¢ 
5° 134’ W., or 1° 441’ West from Torbay anchorage, by good chronometers. The soundings Dee 
near Ushant are 64 and 65 fathoms ; high water about 43 hours on full and change of the 
moon. Variation about 253° W. ‘ 


ST. AGNES LIGHT, in lat. 49° 53’ 37"N., lon. 6° 19’ 934" W., is easily knédwn by Gro. site of 
revolving on an axis, the light being obscured for a time in each revolution. The Island Lights, die 
St. Agnes, on which it is placed, is the southernmost of the Scilly Islands that is inhabited, avoiting the 
but rugged islets or dangerous rocks, stretch from it about 5 miles to the W.S. Westward, 
having irregular soundings from 40 to 50 fathoms about 1 or 2 miles S. W. from them, and 
a rocky spot with overfalls from 50 to 16 fathoms, about 5 miles S. S. W. from them. 

Ships steering into the channel, ought to keep well to the southward of the Scilly Islands, 
if uncertain of the latitude when passing them ; and on no account, ought these islands to be 
approached under 60 or 62 fathoms in the night, or in fogey weather. To the southward 
and abreast of them in lat. 49°20’ N., the depth is 70 fathoms yellow or white sand, and 
the tide flows here, to 44 hours on full and change of the moon. Near, and among the 
Scilly Islands, the tides set very irregular, frequently all round the compass. 

When certain of having passed the Scilly Islands, a more northerly course should be 
steered to make the land about the Lizard Point, if the wind 1s favorable; but with a scant 
southerly wind, or in thick foggy weather, that point ought not to be approached under 45 
or 46 fathoms, which depths are about 3 leagues off it; and there is 10 or 12 fathoins close 
in with the rocks, called the Stags, that front the point. The 2 lights on the Lizard Point, Lizard Point 
are conspicuous when the weatlicr is clear, and at such times, they may be made with safety mere te 
in the night; there is no danger in approaching the point within 2 miles, with day-light, the 
soundings being irregular from 3O to 40 fathoms at that distance. 

Abreast of the Lizard Point, the stream of flood runs to the eastward in mid channel, till 
nearly 8 hours on full and change of the moon, and it is then about $ ebb upon the shore. 

Between the Lizard Point and the Eddystone, a ship may stand off to 50, and in shore, Eauystone. ~ 
to 42 fathoms, but not nearer ; as there is 36 fathoms nearly in the stream of the Eddystone. 

From hence, to the Start Point, a ship may approach the shore to 32 fathoms, and stand off 
to 46 fathoms. 

About 3 or 34 miles W.N. W. érue bearing from the Eddystone, is situated the Hand 
Deep Bank, having only 4 fathoms on it at low water spring tides, and 30 fathoms very 
near it. : 

Having passed the Lizard Point with unfavorable weather, so as to prevent it from being 7° preceea 
discerned, care ought to be taken to get a sight of the Eddystone Lighthouse, or at all events, "p channel. 
of the land over the Start Point, which is a sloping oblong hill. This is indispensible, if the 
situation of a ship has not been previously ascertained, to avoid getting over on the French 
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coast near the Caskets and adjoining dangers; for the indraught of the tide between the 
coast of Brittany and the Islands of Jersey and Guernsey, has proved fatal to several ships 
steering up channel, which did not keep within a proper distance of the English coast. 


THE CASKETS, having 3 lights, are easily known if discerned in the night; them and 
the Bill of Portland, bear nearly trwe North and South of each other, distant about 13 or 14 
leagues: as the tides run strong here, and being the narrowest part of the channel until the 
strait of Dover is approached, it becomes more necessary to make the land about the Start 
Point, in order to shape a proper course to avoid the dangers off the French coast, and to 
give a birth to the Shambles and Race of Portland. In this part of the channel, the tides 
run from: 2 to 3 miles an hour; and between Alderney and Cape La Hogue, from 6 to 7 
miles per hour; which is called the Race of Alderney. 

From the Start Point, a course ought to be pursued up channel as circumstances require, 
borrowing toward the English coast with northerly winds, or keeping near mid-channel, with 
_ South and 8S. W. winds. If the Start Point has been passed at the distance of 4 or 5 leagues, 
the ewnpass ON FE, by §. course by compass, will be proper to stecr with a fair wind, the variation of the 
trance of the COMpass being at present, 1817, about 25° to 254° in the entrance of the British Channel. 
ea Lieutenant Murdoch M‘Kenzie, Marine Surveyor to the Admiralty, made it 23° West at 
Tor Bay, in 1781, and 23° W. at St. Helen’s in 1783. Lieutenant John Murray, in a 
survey of the coast near Beachy Head, made the variation at that place 23° W. in 1806. Mr. 
Groeme Spence, a very accurate surveyor, who under the direction of the Admiralty Board, 
surveyed minutely great part of the coasts of England, made the variation 24° 45’ W. at the 
Scilly Islands in 1792. From 1792 to 1817, a period of 25 years, the total increase of the 
variation in London has been 334 minutes West, which added to the observed variation by 
Mr. Spence in 1792 at the Scilly Islands, will make the variation there 25° 184’ W. in 
1817, which is probably near the truth; for the annual increase of variation cannot differ 
much at the Scilly Islands from that observed at London, as the quantity is very small, 
from the magnetic pole being nearly stationary ; and it is thought by some persons, that the 
westerly variation is beginning to decrease. At the apartments of the Royal Society, 90- 
merset House, the variation is at present 24° 17’ 50" West, and the dip about 72° 394’ N. 
Ships entering the British Channel, may allow about 26° of West variation until they ap- 
proach the Scilly Islands, 25° in running up to the Isle of Wight, and 24° from thence to 
Dungeness. But it should be observed, that with the ship’s head easterly, in steering up 
channel, the West variations will probably be from 1° to 3° or 4° dess than the érwe variation ; 
and the same excess of West variation will probably be experienced if the ship’s head be to 
the westward : exemplificatiuns of which, will be found in the introduction to this work. 

To eteer FROM THE START POINT, an E. by S. course steered by compass, will in general 

from the . ° ° ° . i 7 

Start Point With a fair wind, carry a ship directly up channel until abreast of Beachy Head; which 

"panne ought not to be approached under 18 fathoms in a large ship, on account of the shoals that 


lie to the S. E and eastward of it. When clear of them, she must haul up East and E. N. 
Eastward for Dungeness, in order to ¢ 


tive a birth to the Ridge and Varne Shoals, in pro- 
ceeding toward the South Foreland. 7 


Caution re- 
quisi e in 


It may be proper to observe, that an accumulation of water is forced into the British 
waesnp Channel with strong S. W. winds, the tides being then much higher than at other times. 
siya"? The velocity of the flood is also increased by these winds, for it continues an hour, or more, 
longer than usual, the ebb being greatly repressed by them. From this circumstance, ships 
running up channel with a strong S. W. gale, are liable to be a-head of their reckoning, if a 
proper allowance is not made: for by entering it with the first of the flood, and running at 
the rate of 8 or 10 knots by the log, they will carry the tide with them 10 or 11 hours, 
which will probably carry them all the way from the Start up to Beachy Head, or in some 
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cases, nearly to Dungeness. From this cause, several ships have got upon the Ridge or 
Varne Shoals, or over toward Cape Grisnez, when by the reckoning they had scarcely 
passed Beachy Head. 


THE WEATHER in the CHANNEL, being frequently very thick and foggy, great or in torey 
caution is necessary when navigators are not well acquainted, particularly if they encounter ““"“" 
variable winds blowing strong. Between the Start Point and the Bill of Portland, a ship 
may keep in from 30 to 36 fathoms; by not exceeding the latter depth, she will avoid the Pept 
strong indraught between Guernsey, Jersey, and their contiguous dangers. Off the Bil of to pre- 
Portland, the flood runs to the eastward until 10% hours at full and change of the moon. siliss trom 
The Race and Shambles should not be approached under 26 fathoms, for the water deepens Fo. 
to 40 and 45 fathoms in some holes near the Race, with very uneven rocky bottom. 

Between the Bill of Portland and Dunnose, from 35 to 26 fathoms are good depths to % Duss 
keep in, with a N. W. or northerly wind; by not coming under 26 fathoms, the indraught 
toward the Needles and Freshwater Bay, will be avoided. The lead ought to be kept going, 
when the Isle of Wight is approached during thick weather, for by neglecting it, many ships 
have been lost. 

The flood runs to the eastward off Dunnose, in mid channel, until about 11 hours at full 
and change of the moon; and about 2 hours sooner on the shore, it is high water. The 
South part of the Isle of Wight ought not to be approached close, for the shore is fronted 
by rocky uneven bottom, with strong ripplings, during spring tides. 


FROM DUNNOSE to the Owers, a ship may approach the shore to 22 or 20 fathoms, and trom 
and stand off to 30 fathoms ; when near the Owers in thick weather and light winds, the lead the ower 
ought not to be neglected, because the last } flood and the whole of the ebb, set strong over 
that dangerous bank toward St. Helen’s Road, and 20 fathoms water is very near to it. To 
the eastward of the Owers, lies KINGSMORE SHOAL, extending N.E. and S. W. Kingsmore 
about 2 miles, having 54 and 6 fathoms hard gravel on its S. E. part, which is the least °°” 
water. From its S. E. extremity the érue bearings and distances of the following places 
were ascertained by Col. Beaufoy, who surveyed this shoal, viz. Beachy Head signal-mast 
E. 5° 9’ N., distant 264 miles; West side of Chanctonbury Ring N.9° 47’ E., distant 10 
miles; High Down Windmill N.4° 31’ E., distant 81 miles; Chichester Spire N. 58° 55’ 

W., distant 15% miles; and the Owers Light W. 12° 34'S., distant 9 miles. 

Between the Owers and Beachy Head, from 28 to 18 fathoms are good depths to pre- Beachy 
serve; by not borrowing under 18 fathoms, a ship will pass outside of the shoals that lie to 
the E.S. E. of Beachy Head, the ontermost of which is th WIDE MOUTH SHOAL, Wise Moun 
generally called the Royal Sovereign’s Shoal, because H. M. ship of this name was nearly 
lost on it, which is of circular form, about 500 feet m diameter, with 12 or 13 feet water 
on it at low spring tides. This shoal was lately examined by Col. Mark Beaufoy, accom- 
panied by some fishermen, who ascertained its relative position from the following places by 
sextant. 

Bexhill Church bears érue N. 173° E., distant 6.34 nautic miles from the shoal; Willing- 
ton Mill érve W. 183° N., distant 7.65 miles; Beachy Head flagstaff true W. 24°S., distant 
6.61 miles: and the shoal bears E.S. E. by compass from Beachy Head flagstaff. When 
upon the shoal, Murray’s Tent is on with the East knowl called Tillum, and the grove near 
Hollywell on with the Chalk Pit and 3 Bergs. | 

To avoid the shoal in coming up channel, when round Beachy Head, observe a spot 
called Greenland, which keep open with the Bluff Head, and steer E. by N. by .compass, 
to keep clear of the shoal, and you will fetch Dungeness lighthouse. 

There is said to be another patch of this shoal with 4 fathoms water on it, bearing by 
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Directions 
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compass about E. S. E. 3S. from Beachy Head, distant 64 miles, about 1 mile outside of 
the former; and another patch called the Horse of Willington, is said to lie within them. 

Off Beachy Head, the flood runs to the eastward until 11% hours on full and change of the 
moon. 


By bringing either of the 3 windmills on with the sea houses at East Bourne, there is good 
anchorage in hard blue clay, and safer riding than at Dungeness. 

From the shoals off Beachy Head to Dungeness, a ship may stand off to 20, and inshore 
to 12 fathoms; by not coming under this depth, she will pass clear outside of the shoals 
that lie to the West and eastward of Dungeness. Here, the flood, which enters the channel 
from westward, comes in contact with the flood that comes from the North Sea through the 
Strait of Dover, which is called the meeting of the tes. Their direction and velocity here- 


about, depend much on the strength of the prevailing winds, being subject to great irregu- 
larities at times. 


FROM ABREAST OF DUNGENESS, a ship must not stand off farther than 17 or 
18 fathoms, on account of the Varne; nor under 12 fathoms toward the shore, until clear 
of the ledge of rocks that projects above a mile from the shore to the westward of Folkstone. 
When to the eastward of this ledge, the shore is safe to approach to 10 fathoms, and to avoid 
the Varne and Ridge, in passing from Folkstone to Dover, a ship should keep within 3 
miles of the shore. ee 

Proceeding from Dover Road toward the Downs, 17 fathoms would carry a ship outside 
of the South Sandhead, the track of 15 fathoms is directly toward it, and 12 or 13 fathoms 
will carry her within it; but the South Foreland being pretty steep to, many ships have run 
upon the shore there, in the night, during thick foggy weather, because they were fearful of 
getting near the Goodwin Sand. When the South Foreland lights are seen, a ship will not 
get upon the main, if the lights are kept in sight from the deck over the land; but she ought 
not to come under 10 or 11 fathoms off the pitch of the Foreland, because these depths are 
only about $ mile from the shore, which is steep in this place from 10 to 6 fathoms; and 


from the depths of 6 or 7 fathoms, a ship might ground on the rocks before another cast of 
the lead could be obtained. 


WHEN SHIPS are obliged to run from Dover Road for the Downs during very thick 
weather in the night, when the lights are not seen, it is certainly preferable to borrow toward 
the main rather than venture near the Goodwin Sand; but in doing so, great caution 1s re- 


quisite, because the soundings are not a perfect guide, for the depths decrease a little near 
the South Sandhead, as well as toward the main. 

The best track appears to be, to keep along the shore in 11 to 12 fathoms, under easy 
sail, that soundings may be got exactly, and when round the pitch of the Foreland, it will be 
prudent to haul up well to the northward until a cast of 9 or even 8 fathoms is got, to be 
certain that the decrease of depth is on the main; but in doing this, care must be taken to 


heave the lead quick, and on no account ought a ship to borrow under 8 fathoms toward the 
shore, until she anchor in the Downs. 


PYRAMIDAL ROCKS, in lat. 40 53'N., lon. 107° 243’ E. bearing W. by N. from the highest part of Great 


Natuna distant 12 or 13 leagues, consist of a clump of rugged aspect, elevated about 20 or 25 feet above the sea, 


on the East side of which at 4 miles distance, the Windam and Coldstream passed on the 17th of January 1817, 
and determined the geographical situation by correct observation and chronometers; at noon when the highest 
part of Great Natuna bore East, the rocks bore N. by W. 4 W. distant about 7 miles. 
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Note —The Places marked with *, have their Latitudes and Longitudes described in the work.—Those marked with +, have their 
Latitudes only inserted.—I, signifies Island, Is. Islands, R. River, C. Coast, Ca. Cape, E. East, W. West, N. North, & S. South. 
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+Abai Harbour, - Borneo, W. - 347 
*Abreogoes Shoal, Pacific Ocean - 443 
AbulaR.,- - - Luconia, NN. - 326 
*Achen- - - - Sumatra - 16, 42, 151 


Achow Is. - - Canton R. - 272, 273 


Acoong Chow, - ChinaS.- - - 298 
Adam’sI., - -S. Pacific Ocean 508 
tAdder’s I., - - Luconia, W. - 323 
Adenara L, - - Flores Strait 47010 473 
*Admiralty Is., - Pacific Ocean - 516 


*Adolphus Mount, Ditto Ditto 51), 513 
*Adventure Bay, - Van Diemen’s La. 496 
- *Agnes, St. Light &1., Scilly Is.- - 533 


Aguilhas Bank & Ca., Africa, S.- 526 
*Aioul, - - - YowllIs. - - 424 
Alabatl.,- - - Luconia, E. - 346 
*AladiniIs., - - Bengal Bay - 24 
tAlamaganI., - Marian Is. - - 442 
Alass, - - - - Sumatra, W. - 73 
*AlbatrossI., - + Bass’ Strait- - 499 
Albion’sL, - Moluccas - - 415 
Alcoran, - - - Tonking R. - 247 


Alderney Race, 
Algoa Bay, - 
Aligator Bay, 


Euglish Channel 534 
Atrica, EF. - 524, 525 
Flores, W.- - 466 
Aligator I, - Sincapour Strait 186 
Aliguay I, - Mindanao, N. - 342 
*Alike Is.,- © - Borneo, E. - - 366 
tAlimpapan Point, Mindanao, W.- 386 
_ Alkmaar, - - Batavia Road - 104 
Allang Is., - - Malacca Strait- 156 
+Allang Point, - Amboinal.- - 488 
Allass Strait, Sumb., W.363,460,448,449 


Alloo Strait, - - LomblenI.- - 473 
Ama-cock Pt., - Canton R. - - 267 
Amahay Bay, - Ceram, 8S. - - 487 
*Amblaw J., - - Moluccas = - 486 
*Amboinal & Bay,Moluccas - - 488 
Amboina Shoal, - Celebes,S. - - 407 
AmbolonI., - - Mindora,S.- - 390 
Amboon Harbour, Borneo, W.- + 347 
Amelia’s Bank, - Banca Strait - 118 
Amoyl., - - - China,E, - - 304 
+Ampannan, - - Lombock, W. - 458 
Ampat Pulo - - Sumatra, W. - 60 
*Amphitrite Is. - China Sea - - 252 
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*Amsterdam 1., - Enganol. - - 86 


Amsterdam L, - Batavia Rd. 102 to 104 
*Amsterdam IL, - New Guinea, N. 435 
*Amsterdam I., - Moluccas - - 484 

Amul I., - - - Luconia, W. - 322 
tAnalaboo, - - Sumatra, W. - 48 
*Anambas Is., - China Sea - 214, 313 

Anateyan I... - - Marian Is. - - 442 
*Andaman, Great Bengal Bay- - 27 
*Andaman Is., - Ditto Ditto 26 to 32 
*Andaman, Little Ditto Ditto - 32 

Andaman Port, - Great Andaman — 30 

Andaman Strait, Ditto Ditto- - 31 
*Andrada Rock, - ChinaSea - - 237 

Andres St. Port, Philippines - - 345 
*Andrew St. Js., - N. Pacific Ocean 438 
*Angelica’s Shoal, near Flores - - 469 
“Anger, - - + Java,N.- - - 98 

Anghor Colley, - Chittagong - - 2 
*Angour 1, - - Pellews - - 439, 440 

Angra Bay, - - Azores - - 529, 530 

Angue Is., - - Andamans - - 381 

Anuam Pulo- - Sumatra, W. <« 60 
“Anna Pulo - = N. Pacific Ocean 438 

Ann Grab Point, Callam Strait - 171 

Anson’s Bay, Canton R. - - 290 
*Antelopes Is, Kangcelang, S. - 455 
*Antipodes I.,, S. Pacific Ocean 608 


~~ 


tAntique Bay, Panay, W. - - 388 
Antury Shoal, Marian Is. - - 442 
Anung-hoy, - - Canton R. - 289, 290 


Malacca St. 169, 170 
China Sea - 217,313 


Anza Pulo, - 
*Aor Pulo, - - 


tAracan C., Bengal Bay - 1,4 
* Archipelago, China Sea 316 to 320 
*Arentes 1., - - JavaSea - - 40! 
Arfak Mountains, New Guinea, N. 435 
Armstrony’s Ch., Bass’ Strait- - 500 
tArmuyden Bank, JavaSea - - 107 


Aparri, - - - Luconia, N. - 326 
*Apol., - - - Mindora Strait- 391 
Apomee J., - - Macao Road - 284. 
*Apo Shoal, - Mindora Strait - 390 
Apra Port, - Marian Is. - - 442 


*Arrecites1., - - Carolinas - - 522 
tArroa Long, Malacca Strait - 163, 199 
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*Arroa Round, Ditto Dittu§ - 163, lyy 
*Arroe I., - - + Timor Sea - - 461 
*Arrogant’s Shoal, Java Sea - 364, 400 
*Arsacides [.,- - §. Pacific Ocean 419 
Ascension I, - Atlantic Ocean 
Asia Shoal, - - Sumatra, W. - 72 
*Asia’s Is.- - - Pacific Ocean - 424 


tAsloman Village, Panay, W. - - 388 
“Asses Fars, - - China,S. - - 275 
Asses Ears, - - Pulo Timoan - 218 
“Assumption I., - Marian Is, - - 442 
Atinee Pulo, | - Ceram, N. - - 487 
*Auckland’s (Lord)Is. S. Pacific Oc. 607 
tAugusta I, - - Dampier's Strait 426 
Augusta Shoal, - - - - - - 427 
*Augustine Cape, Mindanao, S. - 379 


Aurora L.,  - - New Hebrides - 52) 


AvaC., - - - Bengal Bay - 7 
AvaR., - - - AvaC. - - - 9 
tAyer Besar Pulo, Sumatra, W. - 65 
tAyer Bongy Bay, - - - - - 66 
Ayer Dicket, - +--+ = = - 68 
Ayer Etam,- - - - = - - 68 
Ayerlaboo - - + = = N.- 152 
Ayer heicheel Puo - - - W.-e 66 
Ayer Pulo, + - near Padang - 60 
Ayer Pulo, - - Sumatra, W. - 66 
Ayer Raja, - - - - - = - @& 
Ayer Ruttah, - - - = - = 68 
Ayer Watchey, - Gillolo, E. - - 419 
Aypour, - - - Sumatra,W. - 68 
Azores, - - - AtlanticOcean 528 
B 
Baakcle Bay, - Celebes,S. - - 406 


*Babber Lb, - - Banda Sea - - 48) 
Babce Besar, - Sumatra, W. 65, 66 
Babee Ketcheel, Sumatra, W, - 65 
Babee Pulo Bay, Ditto, Ditto- 66 


Babel L, - - - Bass’ Strait- - 500 
*Babian [., - - Java Sea - - 400 
*Babuyanis.,- - Luconia, N. - 327 


- Sumatra, W. - 78 
- Java, N.- - - 101 


Baby Pulo, - 
- + ChinaSea - - 


tBaby Pulo, 
Baby Pulo, 
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475 
487 
240 


+Baby Pulo, - - Timor Sea - 
Baby Pulo, - - Ceram, W. - 


Bacl., - - - Cochin China 


Baccar Pulo, - Sumatra, W. 51 
Baco Is. - - - Luconia, S. 345 
RagatoalL, - - Ditto, Ditto 345 
Baglawang Is., ~ Celebes Sea 409" 


Baguan I, - ~ Sooloo Sea - 
tBahalatolis L, - Sooloo Sea - 
Bahi, - - - - Luconia, E. 346 
*Bajadore Cape, - Luconia, N 325 
Bakeck Point, - Tsiompa- - - 230 
tBalabac I., - - China Sea - 320, 338 
Balabac Straits, Ditto, Ditto 337, 339 
*Balabalakan I., - Macassar Strait 372 
*Balagonan Point, Mindanao, W.- 386 
Balambangan I. &H., Borneo N. 337,338 
*Balambouang BayBally Strait- - 467 
Balanac Point, - Luconia,. W. - 324 
Baleekpappan Bay, Borneo, E, - 372 
*Bale of Cotton Rock, Bengal Bay 76 
*Balintang Is., - China Sea ~ - 329 
Ballook Ballook I., Soolou Sea - 385 
Ball’s Pyeamid, - S. Pacific Ocean 508 
*Bally Mountain, Bally I. - - - 457 
Bally Strait, - - Java, E..- -362, 456 
*Bally Town, + - Lombock, E. ~- 461 
Balu-Lagong, - Borneo, W.- - 349 
Bambeck Shoal, Malacca Str. 173, 174 
#Bampton’s Shoal, S. Pacific Ocean 509 
*Banca |. & Strait, Celebes, N. - 375, 376 
+Banca S. Point, - Banca - - 111 
Banca Strait, Sumatra, E. 112 to 123, 136 
*Bancawang L, - Svoloo Sea - - 340 
+Bancoongong Bay & R., Sumatra, W. 50 
*Bancoonaan I[., - Svoloo Sea - - 340 
*Banda Is., - - Banda Sea ~ 490, 491 
Banda Neira, - Banda ls., - 490, 491 
Banda Sea, - - Ceram,S. - 398, 482 
Bandar - - - Sumatra- - - 74 
Banditte I., - - Lombock Strait 459 
*Bangaloro’s Shoal, Flores, N. - - 469 
+Bangri, - - --dunkseylon, N. 24 
*Banguecy I. & Peak, China Sea - 
Banzui Port, - Luconia, N.  - 326 
+ Baniak Pulo, Sumatra, W. - 78 
_Banjoan F., - Timor Sea - - 480 
Bankok, - - Siam R.- = - 223 
Bankole, - - Sumatra, W. - 52 
*Banks Ca.,. - New S. Wales - 502 
Bankshall I.,°  - Canton River - 2094 
Banks Strait, - Van Diemen's La, 500 
Bantal R, - - Sumatra, W. - 63 
Bantam Bay, - Java,N.- - - 100 
~ Bantam Ca.,- - Cochin China - 244 
Bantam Hill, - Ditto, Ditto - 101 
Bantam Point, - Ditto Ditto - 99 


342 
340 


Rantay, T, - - Luconia, W. 325 
Banton, - - Philippines - 345 
BaraguR.& Point, Pegu  - - = 12,13 
*Barbe >t. L., - - ChinaSea - - 212 
tBarbucit False Hill, Malaya E. - 192 
tBarbucit-Hill, - Malaya, 5. - - 190 
»« Bar Creek, -. - Callam Strait - 171 
-Bardia Palo,-  - Siam Guilt) -  - 223 
-Barette [., ~ Luconia, N. + 328 
*Baring’s Bay, - Sandalwood I. - 46/ 
tBam L., + - .- Gaspar Straits - 127 
Barn 1, = - - Malacca Strait- 186 
Barn Ledge & Point, St. Helena - 527 


+Baroos, - - - Samatra, W. - = 062 
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* Barren Ca. & I., Bass’ Strait- - 600 


*Barren I., - - Bengal Bay - 33 
Barren, - - ChinaS.- - - 263 
*Barrier Reefs, NewS Wa. 509, 512, 514 
Barwell I., - - S. Pacific Ocean 521 
«BaseelanI., - - Sooloo Sea - - 382 
Baseelan Strait, Mindanao S. 383, 492 
*Bashee [s., - - China Sea - 320,330 
Bassur Pulo,- - Ceram, N. - - 487 
Basseen R., - - Ava,S. - - - 9 
Bass’ Harbour, - LaddalIs., - - 157 
*Bass’ Strait, Van Diemen’s L. 497 to500 
*Batacarang Point, Sumatra, E.’ 118, 120 
RatacI.,- - - Samar, N. - - 344 
Batangan Cape, Cochin China - 244 
Batangas Bay, - Luconia,S.- - 345 
Batang Capay Bay, Sumatra, W. = 66 
Bataugpally Is, - Gillolo Passage 420) 
eRatan [., ~- - - Bashees - - - 330 
eBatavia, - - - Java,N.- - 104, 108 
*Batchian [& Strait, Moluccas - 484 
+Bateman Bay, - New S. Wales- 501 
Ratoa Pulo, Sumatra, W. 56, 62, 80, 8}, 
Bato Balow, - - Sooloo Ser - - 382 
Batomande Point, Borneo - - - 347 
Batoo-Bara, - - Sumatra, N. - 154 
Batoo Mama Pt., Samatra, W. - 54 
Batsha - - - Tonking R.- - 247 
Battakeeka Fort, Bandals., - - 491 
BRattam L. & N.E.Pt., Malac. Str. 189,193 
Battanta I W Reef, Pitt’s Str. 4256 to 432 
Battoblat fill & Point, Borneo, W.349 
*Batto Gady, - - Timor, N. - - 477 
Batto Lombo L, Moluccas - + 484 
Battoo Baloo, - Malacca Strait- 180 
Battvo Barroo, ~ Ditto Ditto - 62 
Battoo Mongo ~ Sumatra, W. - 84 
*Batto Pulo, - ~- ‘Timor, N. - 477 
Battuwang Bay, Sumatra, W. - 66 
+Batty Malve L,- Bengal Bay - - 34 
*Baubelthouap L.. Pellew Is. - 438, 440 
- Bawang, - - ~- Luconia,S.- - 345 
BayatI., - - ~- Bashees - - - 330 
Beachy Head, - England, S. 634to536 
Bear and Cubs, - China, E. - - 905 
Bee-Hive Mount, New Guinea, N. 435 
+Bejaren TL, - - Celebes, N.- - 376 
+Belawn f., - - Scoloo Sea - - 9384 
*Bellona’s Shoals S. Pacific Ocean 509 
tBelvidere’s Shoals, Gaspar Straits 


lw 

Bencoolen R., - Sumatra, W. - 69 

tBencoonat, ~ - Sumatra, S.- - 75 

Beugal Bay,- - Aracan, W.- 1, 523 
Beugal Passage, Achen Is, - 


Benjar R., - - Borneo,S. - - 355 
Berak Puint,- - Celebes, S, ~ 406, 408 
tKergen TL, + - Sumatra, W. 


- 8) 

Berg Wakoo, - Ceram, N. - ~ 488 
tBeringa Palo, - Rhio Strait - - 139 
Bernardino St I., Luconia, S.- ~ 344 
+essy Pulo, - - Sunda Strait - 93 
Bexhill Church, - England, S.  - 535 
*Bias Bay,- - - ChinaS. - - 300 


+Bidan Pulo, - - Malacca Strait 159 
*Biema Bay, - - Sumbawa,N. - 463 
tBigan Gap aud Road, Luconia, W. 324 
tHillimbing Bay and R., Sumatra, S. 75 
tBilliton]., - - JavaSea  - 135, 259 

Bill of Portland, - Eugland, S. 534, 435 

Binkang Bay, - Cochin China - 240 
‘Dintang Hills, - Bintang I, - 193, 193 
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Bintang I, - - ChinaSea - - 193 
Bintango Pulo, - Sumatra, W. - 64 
Bird I., - - - China,E. - - 307 
*BirdI., - - - MarianIs. - - 442 
*Bird I., - - -S. Pacific Oceap 509 
Bird I, - = - Sumatra, W. - 52,63 
*“BirdIs, - - - Africa, S. - 524, 525 
Birdnest Is., - - Borneo, W. - 351 


Biscay Bay, - - Spain, N. - - 533 
+Bishop and Clerk S. Pacific Ocean 
Black Jack, - - Cochin China - 
Black Mount, - China,S. - - 
* Black Pyramid, - Bass’ Strait - . - 
Black R.,  - - Malacca Strait 170 


SES 


Black Rock,- - China,S. - - 277 
Black Rock,- - Bencoolen - - 72 
Black Rock False, Ditlo - - - 72 
Black Rock,- - Queda - - - 157 
Black Rock Reef, Banca, EB. - - 131 
Black Rocks, - Sapy Strait - 464 


+Blair’s Harbour, Malaya, E.- - 2W 
+Blenhcim’s Shoal, Malacca Stwrait- 165 
Bloff Point, - - Cantun R. - - 267 
Bluff Point, - - China,S. + - 266 
Boat Rock, - - Ditto Ditto- - W3 
Bobeck Pulo, - Sumatra, W. 63, 64 
Bocca Tigris, ~- Canton R. - 289,290 
*Boegcrocns - - Celebes,S - - 408 
+Boele Comba, - Ditto Ditto - 408 
*Bolina Cape, - Lucoma, W. - 3% 
Bolt Head, - ~ NewS. Wales- 514 


Bombay, - - - Hindoostan, W. 5% 
*Bombay’s Shoal, China Sea - - 23 
*Bombay’s Shoal, Palawan, W. - 32 
+Bomige Is, - ~- Borneo, E. - - 874 
+Bominy Ilarbour, Chittagong - - 4 
Bompokal.,- - Nicobars - - 36 
Rone Roaster - Japan Is. - - 335 


*Bongo Bay, - - Mindanao,S. - 380 
tBoni Bay, - - Celebes,S.- - 410 
*Boni I and Road, Waygeevoe, N. 423 
*BonoalL,- - - Ceram, W.- - 486 
Bonthian, - - Celebes,S. - - 406 


Buobooan I.,- - Sooloo Sea - - 384 
*BRooby 1.,- - ~ Torres Strait 512to515 
*Rooby Shual,- - S. Pacific Ocean 509 
*Bouca Bay, - - Rottol.- - + 479 
*Bools., - - - Moluccas; - - 418 


Bool, - - - - Celebes,N.- - 370 
Boongas Bay, - Surmira, W. - 63 
tBuonting Is. - Malacca Strait- 159 
Boorousa Caper, Sapy Strait - - 464 
Borne, - - - Sumatra,S- - 89 
Borneo, E. - - Macassar Strait 370 
Borneo Proper R., Borneo, W. 347, 348 
Borneo S., - -JavaSea - ~ 955 
*Borneo Shoals, - Chiua Sea - - 318 
Borreo W., - - Ditio Ditto 346 to 352 
*Roscawen Ca., - New Hebrides - 519 
*Botany Bay, - - New S. Wales - 502 
*Botany L, - - New Caledonia = 519 
*Botel Tobago Xima, ChinaSea - 331 
tBotel Tobago Xima little Ditto - 331 
Bottle Is. & Reet, Malacca Strait - 170 
*Bongainville’sI.&5h., 5. Pacific Oc. 516 


*Bouyainviile’s Reefs, Ditto - Dito 509 


*Bougainville’s Strait, Sulomon Is, - 519 
*Bounty Is, - - SS. Pacific Ocean 508 

Bourbon [., - + Indian Ocean - 593 
*Bouro L, - - - Moluccas . 416, 485 


Bourou, + - Sumatra, N. - ,42 


Bourne East, - England, S.- 
*Bouton Dome, - Pulo Bouton 
*Boaton E. Point, Bouton ¥. 
*Bouton IL, - Celebes, E. - 
#Bouton Palo. - Malacca Strait 
*Bouton S. Point, Bouton I. 

Bouton Strait, - Celebes, E. - 

Bowen Port - - Ditto Ditto 

Bowen’s I., - ~- New S. Wales 

_ tBowen’s Shoal, - Bengal Bay 
*Brala Pulo, - - China Sea - 

Brandy Wine Bay, Sumatra, W. 
*Brasse Pulo, - - Achen Road 

Brazil Mount, - Azores 


Breaksea Spit, - New S. Wales - 
- New Guinea, N. 


+Brebes Point, 
+Brewer’s Droogte,Java Sea - 
Brewer’s Strait, - Sumatra, E. 
*Brill Shoal, - Celebes Sea 
+Bringen Pulo, 
Bristly Point, 
Bristow Rock, 


- Moluccas” - 
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435 

107 

144 

405 


- Sumatra, W. = 66, 67 


484 


- 8. Pacific Ocean 506 


Britain New, S.Pacific Ocean 515, 516 
Britannia’s Bay, Sapy Strait - - 465 


British Channel, 


+Britto’s Bank, - China Sea 


England - 531 tu 536 
- 230, 312 


Broadway, - - CantonR. - - 266 
*Broken Bay, - - New S. Wales - 505 
Broken [., - - Mindanao,S. - 378 
BrokenIs, - - Aracan R, - - 5 
Brother N., - - Andamans - - 31 
Brother S., - - Ditto- - - - 31 
Brothers, - - - Cauton R. - - 274 
Brothers, - - - China Sea - 225, 227 
Brothers, - - - China,S. - = 259 
Brothers, - - - Hainan - - - 249 
Brothers, - - - Malacca Strait 182 
*Brothers, - - - NearAmoy - - 303 
Brothers, - - - Sincapour Strait 185 
Brouwer’s Sand, - Sunda Strait - 99 
+Broawer’s Shoals, Sumatra, E. - 110 
*Brown’s Range, N. Pacific Ocean 522 
- Brunswick Rock, Canton River - 294 
tBuccleugh’sShoal, Waygeeove E. 423 
+Buffalol., - - Cochin China - 244 
¢Buffalo Point, - Sumatra, W. - 73 
sBuffalo Rocks, - Ava,W.  - - 9 


Buffalo Ruck, Sincapour Str. 187, 188,198 


Buffalo Rocks, - Sourabaya - 


433 


Buffalo’s Horn, - Waygceooe, N. "422 


Buffalo’s Nose, - China, E. - - 305 
Bugal., - - - MartabanR. - 17 
+Buglas I., - - Philippines - - 387 
+Bumkin’s I.,- - Java, N.- - 400, 450 
Bunder Green & Hill, Chittagong R. 3 
Bupwoot I., - - Mindanao,S. - 380 
Buoy Rock, - - Cochin China - 242 
Burias I.,- - - Philippines - - 345 
Buroo Pulo, - - AchenIs. - - 39 
+Burrong, - - - Sumatra,N. - 152 
Baruncan Point, Miudora, W. - 390 
Busvagon I.,- - Calamianes- - 3893 
Batton, - - - Borneo, W. - 351 
Button Hill, - - Java, N.- - - 452 
ButtonI., - - TavayR. - - 17 
Button Rock, - Borneo,S. - - 365 
Button Rock, - Cochin China - 240 
+Buttun, - - - SundaStrait - 90 
Buzzard’s Bay, - NewS. Wales - 514 
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Cabbage Tree Point, New S. Wales 502 


*Cabossa I.,. - - Bengal Bay- - 18 
Cabra I.,* - - Nicobars + + - 38 
Cachao, - - - Tonking R - - 247 
Cagayan C. - - Laconia, N. - 326 

*Cagayanes Is., - Svuoloo Sea - - 387 
Cagayan Sooloo, Ditto Ditto - - 340 
Cahayaga L,- - Philippimes - - 344 


*Cajeli Bay, - - Bouro, N.: - 416, 485 

Calabat Bay, - Banca.N. - - 132 
tCalamianes Group, Mindora Straits 392 
¢Calamianes Is, - China Sea - 393 


*Calansoesoe Harbour, Bouton, E. 412 
tCalantan, - - - Siam Gulf - - 222 
tCalantigas, - - Sumatra, E.- - 141 
Calap I., - - - Moluccas - - 425 
Calapan Road, - Mindora, N. - 345 
*Calavite [., - - Mindora Straits 392 


*Calavite P & Mount, Mindura I. - 394 
tCalayanil, - - Babuyan Is. + $28 
Caldera, - - + Mindanao, 8, - 384 
*Caledonia New, S.Pacific Ocean 518,519 
Callam False Strait, Malacca Strait 172 


Callam Strait, - Malacca Strait- 169 
Caloeohij L.,- - CelebesSea- - 402 
Calujal.,- - - Sooloo Sea - - 987 
+Calventura Rocks, Ava, W. - - 8 
Calves, - - -China, E. - - 306 
Camara Tl. - + Sapy Strait - - 464 
*Cambing Pulo, - Timor Sca - - 475 
Cambir Bay, - Cochin China - 243 
tCambir Pulo, - Ditto Ditto - 243 


¢{Cambodia R. & Town, Cambodia225,226 
Cambuys Great, - Java, N. - 101 
Cambuys Little, Ditto Ditto - 101, 102 


*Cambynal,- - Celebes,S. - - 410 
¢Camel E.,- - -ChinaSea - - 214 
+CamiguinT., - BabuyanIs. - 328 
Camiguin L., - Mindanao, N. - 342 
+Camorta J., - - Nicobars - - 36, 37 
tCampbell Port, - AndamanI.- - 30 
*Campbell’s I.,  - S. Pacific Ocean 507 
Camp Cove,- - Port Jackson - 503 
tCamraigne Bay, Cochiu China - 238 
Cana, - - - - Ditto Ditto - 232 
tCancao, - - - Siam Gulf - - 224 
Caudalamar F., - Balabac Straits - 330 
Candy Ca. - - Celebes,N. = 370 
Canister Great, - Bengal Bay- - 19 
Cunister Little, - Ditto Ditto - 19,20 
tCanister Western; Ditto Ditto - 18 
*Canton Factories, Canton City - 204 


Canton R., China S. * 268, 200, 300, 313 


*Canton Pulo, - Cochin China - 245 
Cap-& Feather, - Junkseylon - - 25 
¢Capas de Terre, China Sea - - 221 
Capas Laut, - - Ditto Ditto- - 221 
Capechong Pulo, Sumatra, W. - 54 
CapI., - - - Sumatra, W. - 47 
Cap-sing-moon, - China, S.  - 274, 206 
Cap Small, - - Sunda Strait - 99 
Cap, - - - ° FavayR. - - 17 


*Caponcs Is. & Point, Luconia, W. 322 
Cappel Pulo, - Bandals. - 490 
CapulI, - - + Luconia,S.- - 344 
Cara-cara Point, Sumatra, W. 54 55 


— 
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Cara-cata Shoal, Ditto Ditto «. 65 
Caramanches, - Banca Strait 120 
Caran Ca., Malacca Strait - . 169 to 172 


Carang Assem, - Bally I. -.- - 458 
Carang Bram, - BancaStrait - 115 
Carang Hodjee, Ditto Ditto- + 119 


Carang Malan Dooyong, Banca, N 132 
Carang Malan Goonting, Ditto 132 
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Carang Malan Toole, Ditto Ditto 182 
Caraugua Pulo, - Sumatra, W. - 52 
tCara Pulo, -.- Siam Gulf - - 22 
Carapacho del Point, Azores + - 629 
Caravallos Point, Luconia, N.  - 3826 
+Caravaos,- .- - MiudoraSea + 389 
tCarawang Point, Java, N.- - - 450 
*“Carimata I. - .- Borneo, W. - 349, 356 
Carimata Inner Ch, Ditto Ditto - 350 


Carimata Passage, Billi. E. 354,350,304 
*Carimon Java, - Java Sea 400 
Carimon Great - Malacca Str. 144, 189 
+Carimon Little, - Ditto Ditto 144, 182 
*Carnicobar L,, Bengal Bay - 34 
‘Carolinas, - Pacific Ocean 520,522 
-GCarnom-Pulo Siam Gulf ‘22 
Carnem Puint, - Ditto Dit'o - - »223 
Carpenters, - - Java Head - -- 96 
Carrang Assem,- Lombock, W. -. 458 
Carrang Byang Byang, Sumatra, W. 72 


- oo . 
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Carrang Ikan Chaby, Ditto Ditto 72 
Carrang Ikan Tando, Ditto Diito  -72 
Carrang -Lampooyang, Ditto Ditte «72 
Carrang Lebar,.- Ditty Ditto 72 
Carrang Pingan, Ditto Ditto 75 
Carrang ‘Vimbago,Banca Strait - 11S 
*Carteret’s Harbour, New Ireland 516 
Casiguran Bay, - (uuconia, E. - 346 
Caskets, - - - British Channel 634 
Cassee l., - - Sumatra, W. +: 65 
Cassee Pulo,- - Ditto Ditto 63 
{tCassey Pulo,- - Near Padang - - 58 
Castelo de Poiat, Azores - - + 681 
Casuaris Bay, - Sunda Strait ~ . 9 
*Catanduanes I[.,- Luconia, E. -~- 345 
Catherina St.,. - Brazil - - + 607 
*Catherine’s I., - Carolinas - -- 622 
*Catherine’s Is., - Gillolo Passage - 419 
CatL,- - - - Mergui- - - 2% 


*Cato’s Bank, S. Pacific Ocean 600,610 


+Catwick Great, - China Sea - - 235 
Catwick Little, - Ditto Ditto- - 234. 
CauL, - — - Cochin China - %3 
Cavalitian I., - Luconia, N. e- 324 
Cavallo Pulo, - Manilla Bay - 314 
Cavallos 1., - - Japan,S. - + 334 
Cavilli L, - - - Sooloo Sea - - 387 

+Cavite, - - - Manilla Bay’ + 315 

+Cavnaian Point, .Luconia. N. - 326 

+Cawoor, - - - Sumatra, W. - 74 
Cayman Point, - Luconia, W. -- 323 

+Caytone, - - -: Sumatra, W.-- 68 
Cedar Passage, - Achen Is. --- 40 
Ceicer Highland, l'siompa-. - -, 932 


*Ceicer de Mer Palo, China Sea 234, 312 
*Ceicer de Terre Paulo, Ditte Ditto 232, 312 
Celebes, E., - - Molucca Passage 397 
Celcbes, N., - - Moluccas 376 
Celebes, S., - - Salayer Straits- 405 
Celcbes, W.,- - Macassar Strait . 366 
*Centinel, N.,- = Andaman Is. -30 
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Page. Page, - Nace, 
+Centinel, S.,- ~- Ditto Ditto 50 Cocob Pulo, - - Malacca Straitl82,198 { Dammer Pulo, - Molficcas - - 418 
"Ceram L,- - - Moluccas ~- 416,487 | *Coco Great I., - Andaman, N. - 27 Dampiers Passage, New Britain - 517 
Ceram Laut., - Timor Sea - - 488 Coco Pulo, + - Junkseylon - - 2 Damp. St. Battant I, 416, 424, 426, 446 
CeremataL,- - Ditto Ditto - 481 | tCoco LittloJ., - Andaman, N. - 27 DanesI,- - - CantonR. - - 294 
*Cerowal., - - Ditto Ditto - 481 | *Cocos Is.,- - - Sumatra, W. - 77 Dangerous Pointed Ro. Ditto Ditto 201 
Ceylon I.,  - - Indian Ocean - 524 | *Codocopuei L, - N. Pacific Ocean 438 Danger Point, - New South Wales 508 


tChameollao, - - Cochin China - 245 
Chamcollao False, Ditto Ditto 245 
Chanctonbury Ring, England, S.- 635 
Chang-cheuu cham I., China, S. 264 
Chang, R., - - China, E. - - 305 
Channel Great, - SundaStrait - 992 
*Chapel L, - - China, E. - 303 
*Charlotte’s Bank, China Sea - - 228 
Chatham I, - - S. Pacific Occan 508 


Coffin Ca, ~ * Celebes,N.- - 376 
Coffin Hill, ~ - Java, N.- - - 4082 
tCollao-hanne, - Cochin China - 246 
Colliers Rock, - Sunda Strait - 91 
Co-Long-sou 1., China,S. - - 304 
Col. Paterson’s I., New Caledonia 518 
Combado I., -  - ‘Soken Besseys- 413 
*Comba Pulo,- - Ombay, N - - 473 


Dapour Pulo, - Java,N.- - - 102 
*Darnleys I.,- + Torres Strait 510, S11 
Dasee Strait, - Lingin,S - - 138 
Datel, - - - Cochin China - %43 
+Dattoo Pulo,- - China Sea 213, 319 
*Davey Port, Van Diemen’s Land 4) 
*David’s St. Is., - Pacific Ocean - 436 
Davilican Bay, - Luconia, E. - 34) 


tComodo I,, = + Sapy Strait 463, 466 Deception 1.,  - PitUs Passage - 425 

tChatham Port, - AndamanI. - 29 | *Concordia Fort,- Timor I.- - - 479 Deep Bay, - - Snmatra,N. - 151 

Chedubal., & Vown, Aracan - - 5,6 | *Condore Pulo, - ChinaSea - - 226 Deepwater Point, Callam Strait - 171 
Chee-lap-cock Point, Canton R. - 274 Condore Little, - Ditto Ditto - 227 


Deepwater Poiat, China, 5. - - 260 
Deer L, - - - China, E. - - 306 
*Defence Fort, ‘- Bouro Bay - - 485 
Delian I., - - Calamianes~ - 3.3 
Deliverance Is., S Pacific Ocean 519 
Delly R.,- - - Sumatra, N. - 154 
Denncloang R., Celebes,8.- - 44 
D’ Entreeasteaux’sCh. Van Die. Land 495 
D’Entrceasteaux’s Strait, Ditto Ditto 499 
Deptford Ruck, Bally Strait- - 497 
Derwent R., Van Dicmen’s Land 49 
Devils Rock, ~ Solor Strait - - 473 


Cheneo Pnlo, - Sumatra, W. - 65 
+Cheribon Mount.& fown, Java,N.450,451 
Cherry I.,- - - S. Pacific Ocean 521 
Chichester Spire, England, S.  - 535 
Chi-chow, ~ - China, S. - - 272 
China Buckeer, - Pegu- - -12to 16 
China Hat, - - Sumatra, W. - 47 
China Sea, - - ChinaC. 200 
*Chin-chew Bay, China, E. 304 
Chin-chin Pulo, Achen Is. 40 
Chin-chin, R., ~ China, E. 304 


Condul L., - Nicobars - - 38 
Coney L,- - - Malacca Strait186,198 
Conical Mountain, Cochin China - 242 
*Copang Bay, - Timor f.- - 478,479 
Cork, - ~- - - Ireland - - - 532 
“Cornwallis Fort, Prince of Wales 1.159 
“Cornwallis 1, - Carolinas - - 522 
tCornwallis Port, Andaman Great 28 
Coron I., - - - Mindora Straits 393 
Corooman Is., - Borneo, N. - 347 
Corregidor L., - Manilla Bay 314 


Chin-chow, - - China, S. 259 Corrientes C., - Africa, E. - - 525 Dgiay Bay, - - Cochin China - 239 
Chin-hoy,- - - China, E. 308 Corror I1.,- - *- Pellew Is. - 439 | *Diamond I, - .- Ava,S. - - - 6,10 
China C.,- - - ChinaSea 260 | *Corvo I.,- - - Azores - - - 529 

Chitram, - - 3 


*Diamond Point,- Sumatra, N. - 158 
Diana Shoal, - Chinasea - - 215 
*Dianas Bank, S. Pacific Ocean 509, 510 
t Didicas Rocks, - Luconia, N. - 329 
+Diligent Strait, Andaman, E. - 2 
*Dilly, - - - - Timor, N. - - 476 


- Tsiompa - 230 
+Chittagong R.& C. Bengal Bay - 1,3 
Chook-chow, - China, 8S. - 276, 283 
Choo-keang,- - Ditto Ditto - 290 
Chouvay Ca.,, - Cochin China - 246 
+Chowry, - - - Nicobars - - 35 


*Cou-cock L.,- + China,S. - 265 
~Cou-mong Harbour, Cochin China 243 
Courtay, - - ~~ Sumatra, N. 153 
Cow and Calf, ~ Bengal Bay 26 
Cow-chow, - ~- China, S. 286 
Cow-ee-chuw, China, S. 


279 | tWinding Pulo, - Malacca Strait 162,200 
*Chueng-chow, - China South - 207 Cowl. - - ~- Tsiompa- 230 Dipooloul Is, - Soolvo Sea + - 
tChuen-pee, - - Canton R. - - 289 Cow-loon, - ~- China, S. 206 *Direction L.,- - ClianaSca - - 212 
Chuen-poon-chow,China, 8S. - - 299 Cow-ou Point, - Macao Road 266,284 | +Directlon Mount, Va.Viemen’sLand 496 
Chung-chow, - Canton R. - - 271 CrabL, - - - Cambodia - - 226 | *Discovery’s Eastern. Bank, Billiton, E. 358 
*Chung-chow, - China, S.  - 278, 286 Craggy I, - - Bass’ Strait- - 500 | *Discovery’s Reet, Ditto Ditto 358 
*Church Rocks, - Ava, W. - - 8 *Creseent Chain, ChinaSea - - 253 *Discovery’s Reef, China Sea - + 317 
*Chusan, - - - China, E. - - 306 | *Crockatoa, - - Sunda Strait - 92,93 
*Chusan Is., - - Dittu Ditto - 305 


Discovery Rock, Macclestield Strait 127 
*Discovery Shoal, China Sea - - 253 
468 | *Discovery’s Western Bank, Billit. B. 398 
75 Diviran L, - - Calamianes- - 398 
1 Doa Pulo, - - Sumatra, W. - 583 
240 Docan Pulo,- - Banea,N. - - 134 
230 Doddington Rock, Africa, S. + 524, 526 
Cuckolds Point, Chittagong - 2 | *Dogeer Banks, - China Sea - 188, 313 
tCuddalore Ca, - N. Poggy I. 84 | "Dog L, - - - TimorSea - - 478 
Cumberland Is., New South Wales 514 Doit L, - - - Gillolo Passage 420 
*Cumbrian’s Recf, China Sea - - 331 Doi-Moi 1, + | - Cochin China - 240 
Cnp-shee Bay, - Chiua,S. - - 302 | Dolphin Rock, - Sumatra, E- - 109 
current I, - - Celebes, E.- - 396 Dolphin’s Nose, Mergui- - - 23 
*Cnrrent L., ~ - N. Pacific Ocean 438 | +Dolphin’s Nose, Moluccas - - 490 
tCuyo Grand, - MindoraSea - 389 | *Domar Pulo, - ChinaSea 134, 214 
Cuyos Is, - - Ditto Ditto - 389 | *Dombuck Paint, Aracan - - - 4 
tDomea R., - - Touking Gulf - 247 

D. +Domel L,- - - Bengal Bay- - 2 


Crocodile Rock, Bass’ Strait - 500 
Crompa Is., - - Celebes Sea 
+Cruoc,- - + - Sumatra, W. 
Cruzcool,- - - Chittagong - 
Cua-be, - - - Cochin China 
Cua-lop R., - - Tsiompa « 


¢Cin Point, - + Siam Gulf - - 223 
Circular Head, Van Diemen’s Land 497 
Circular Shoal, - Malacca Road - 176 

#Cirencester’s Sand Banks, Billiton, E. 358 

*Cirencester’s Shoal, Ditto Ditto 357 

+Clara Great, - - Bengal Bay- - 22 
Clara Little, - - Ditto Ditto - 22 
Clarence Point, Van Diemen’s Land 498 
*Ciapps 1, - - Sumatra, W. - 79 
+Clark’s 1, - - Bass’ Strait- - 600 
‘Claro Babuyan, ChinaSea - - 328 
Clear Ca, - - Ireland - - 531,532 
Cleft Hill, - - Sumatra, W. - 47 
Clements Strait, Billiton I. - 125,133 
Cleughs Reef, - Andaman’s, N. 28 
Cliff, 1, - - - Ditto Ditto 28 
Clove, Is, - - Moluccas - - 490 


ssc : +Dominos,- - - ChinaSea - - 137 
Cobra, I., - - Malacca Strait- 183 Da-bia, ~ - - VUochin China - 241 *Donda Ca, - - Celebes,W. - 368 
Cochin China, - China Sea - 237.311 Dalawan Bay, - BalabacI., - - 338 *DondrekinI., - Borneo, E, - - 373 
Cocoanut I.,- - Sumatra, W. - 47 Dalla R.,- - - Ava, S. - - - 12 +Dongan Point, - Mindora, W. - 383 
eCocoanut L, - - Now Ireland 516 | *Dalrymple Port, Van Diemen’s Land 497 


a Dory Harbour, - New Guinea, N, 439 
Dalupin L, - - Luconia, E. - 344 | Doublel, - - Borneo, W.- - 350 
tDamme L, - 


sCocoanut Point, Gillolo, S. - © 418 
. - Timor Sea - = 481 1 fDouble L,  -  - ‘Jorres Strait 511, Ob8 


Cocvanut Point, Sumatra, s. - 9} 


Double Sandy Point, Va. Diem. La. "306 
Dover, - - ~ Engiant,S. - 536 
Downs, - - - Ditto Ditto - 536 
*Dromedary Ca & Mt. NewS. Wales 501 
+Drowned I., - Ava,S. - - - 10 
*Drummond’s I, - Cina Sea '- - 233 
Dryon Great, - Sumatra, BE. - 142 
Dryon Little, - Ditto Diito - 
*Dryon Strait,- - Ditto Ditto - 140 


Dry Rock, - - Canton River - 290 
*Dry Sand Bank, Macassar Strait 366 
+Dry Sand Bank, Ditto Ditto 373 


*Dry Sand Bank, Panay, W. - + 388 


Dua Pulo, - - Sumatra, W. - 60 
+DufferU,- - - Pleres, N. - = 470 
Duke of York’s L, New Britain - 516 
Dumalan, - - Mitdanao, 5. - 384 


*Duncan’ s Passage, Aviamans- - 31 
Dungeness, - - EBugland, S. 53410536 
Dunnose,- - - Isic of Wizht - 535 
Duo Bolod, + - Svolvo Sex 341, 385 
Duo Pulo. - - Sumatra, W. - 50 

*Durands Reef, - S Pacific Ocean 52) 
Durian False, - Sumatra, ly. - 142 
Durian Point, - Sumatra, W. 55, 56 
Durrstede Fort,- Moluccas - - 
Dutch Bay, - - Amboina, I. - 489 
Dutch Channel, - Batavia Road - 02 
Dutch Gut, - - Solor Strait 472, 473 
Dwaal Bay, - - Bouton, E.- - 411 

*Dwaalder I.,- - Borneo,S. - - 364 


E. 


@ 


+East & W. Chan. MalaccaStrait 166,199 
East Bourne, - England, S. - 536 
Eastern Bank, - Malacca Strait 168 

+Eastern Bank, - Romania Reef- 193 
Eastern Channels Batavia Road- 104 

®Eastern Fields, - Torres Strait - 510 
Eastern Grove, - PeguR.- - - 14 
Eastern I., - - Engano Road - 86 
Eastern Reef, - Batavia Road 102,103 


East I. - - - Alloo Strait- - , 474 
East I., - - - Borneo, W. - 351 
East I, - - - Andaman Great 28 
East I., - - - Moluccas - - 485 
"East [., - - - Natunas- - - 216 
®East London Reef, China Sea - - 317 


+Edam I., - - - Batavia Road 102,106 
Edam I, - - Malacca Strait - 157 
Eddystone, - British Channel 533 


*Eddystone, Van Diemen’s Land 


495 

Ece-chow, - China,S. - - 281 
Ece-moon, - + Ditto Ditto - 281 
Een I., - - - Moluccas - - 4921 
_tEfbe L, & Harbour, Ditto + - = 425 
*Ejow Peak, - - Sumatra.S, - 91 
Elephant [., - - China, BE. - - 306 
Llephant Mountain, Sumatra, N. 152 
Elephant Mouatain, Vonking R. - 247 


¢ Elephant Mount, Queda - - - 156 
*Elcphant,- - - PeguR.- - - 12 
*Elephant Point, - Aracan -— - 4 
Elliot Mount, - New South Wales 505 
Elphinston’s Bay, Celehes, E.- - 398 
Kly Pulo,- - - Sumatra, W. + 54 
Embocadero, - Luconia,S.  - 343 
Endeavour R., - New South Wales 514 
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Endeavour Strait, Torres Strait 413, 515 
*Engano Ca,- - Luconia, N.  - 327 
*Enganol., - - Indian Ocean - 86 
England Pulo, - Gillolo, E, - - 419 
Enetish Cove, - New Ireland - 516 
Enkhuysen L, - Batavia Road 102,104 
*Eukhuvzer Sand, Billiton, E. - - 358 
Ental Point, - - Pegu R.- - - 14 
*Entrance Point,- Banca, bk. - - 125 
Empervier, - - Cochin China - 
+Erakony 1, & Harbour, Pellew Is. 439 
Ernest Mount, ‘Torres Strait 511,513 
*Freonan b., - - New Hebrides - 521 
*ispiritu Santa - Samar, E. - - 344 
*Espnit Su Is., = China Sea = - 213 
*Espirit st. Shoal, Ditto Ditto- - 255 
jstam Pulo,  - Java, N.- - - 106 
+Europe Shoal, - ChinaSea - - 213 
*Fye lL, - - - Gillolo, E. - - 421 


F. 


Fabian St. R., - Luconia,W. - 324 
Fai-fo R., - + Cochin China - 245 
Fair Chan. Bank, MalaccaStrait 180,199 
*Fairlie Rock, -JavaSea - - 125 
Fakeers Tree, - Chittagong R. - 3 
Fakiers - - - AracanR. - - 5 
Falkland Is... - Southern Ocean §07 
Falmouth’s Bank, Mindora Sea - 389 
False China Buckeer, Pegu - - 16 
False First Point, Banca Strait - 115 
False River, - - Sumatra, E. 118, 120 
False Second Point, Banca Strait - 115 
Fan-lo-kong, - - China,S. - - 301 
Fan-shee-ak [I., Canton R. - - 287 
*Fayall., - - - Azores - - - 529 
Feejee Is.,S. Pacific Ocean 518, 521 


*Felix Ca.,  - - Sumatra, W. - 48 
Fenny R., + - Chittagong - - 4 
Feou-kieou, - - Hainan - - - 251 

*Iervaria Point, - Azores - - + 530 
Firando Port, - JapanIs. - - 335 
First Bar, - Canton R. - - 294 


- Banca Strait - 115 
- Java, W. - - 96 
- Callam Strait - 17] 


First Point, 


*First Point, - 
- First Reach, - 


Fisherman's I., - China,S. - - 299 
Fisher's L, - - ChinaSea - = 333 
tFisher’s Is., - - Cochin China - 240 
Fisher's I., - - Dampier’s Strait 425 


Fishers I, - Malacca Strait- 176 
Fisher’s 1, - - 'Tonking Gulf - 247 
*Five Fathoms Bank, Celebes Sea- 404 
tive Fathoms Bank, New Guinea, N 436 
Five Fathums Bank, Sumatra, E - 108 
Five Is. - - - China,S. - - 263 
+Five Is., - - - Andaman Great 31 
*FlatI., - - - Andaman Great 30 


Flat I, - - -Cheduba - - 7 
Flat I, - - Mergui - - - 2 
Vlat 1, - - - Mindanao, S. - 378 
*Flat bE, - - - Natunas- - - 216 
FlatIs., - - - Alloo Strait- - 474 
¢Flat Is., - - -Sumatra,W. - 77 
eFlatL, - - - Sambawa,N. - 449 
¢Flat Point, - - Borneo, S. - - 355 
#Flat Point, - - Ceram, N. - - 487 
*Flat Point, - - New Guinea, N. 435 


*Flat Point, - - Sumatra, S.- - 
*Flat Rock, - - Bengal Bay- - 
Flats, - - - - Canton R, - - 
Flattery Ca., 
Flinders Group, 
* Flores Head, 
*Flores T, © 
*Flores DL, - - 
* Flores Strait, 


- Flores, - - 


Page. 
76 


32 


267 | 
- New South Wales 514 

Ditto Ditto 414 
470 
-' - N. Atlantic Ocean 528 
- Tin Sca - 467,470 
- Ditto Ditto 470,471 


Fluted Ca., Van DPiemen’s Land = 496 
*Fokai Point,- - China, S.  - 299,360 
Folkstone, - - Englaud,S.- - 536 
Foon-ky-chy 1., China, 8. +) - 258 
Foo-to-san 1., - China, E. - - 306 
Foreland Lights, England,5.- - 536 
*Formigas Rocks, Azores - - - 531 
Formosa Bauk, - Malacca Strait- 179 
Formosa Bauks, ChinaSea - - 333 
*Formosa L, - - Ditto Ditto - 332 
*Formosa Mt. & R Malacca Strait- 179 
Fortune |., - - Luconia, W. - 314 
+Fortune I. Little. Sumatra, S.- - . 75 
Fotow-moon, - ChinaS.- - - 295 
+Foul I, - - - Ava, W.- - 7 
FoulI, - - - Dampier’s Strait 427 
Foun-kay, - - China,S. - - 303 
*Four Brothers, - JavaSea - - 454 
Four Brothers, - Malacca. - - 179 
+Fourth Point, - BancaStrait - 117 
Fourth Point, - SundaStrait - 98 
4FowL, - - - Gillolo Passage 420 
Fraile I., -- - - Manilla Bay - 314 
Frailes Rocks, - Azores - - 529,530 
Frederic Hendric_ Banca Strait - 119 
Fred. Hen. Bay, Van Diemen’s Land 496 
Fred. Benry Ca., Ditto Ditto 496 
French L, - - Canton R,. - - 294 
+French White Ro China Sea - - 214 
Freshwater Bay, Isle of Wight - 535 
Freshwater Bay, Borneo, W. - 360 
Friars Hood, - Ceram, N. - - 48 
+Friar, - - - - Java Head - - 96 
Friendly Is.,S, Pacific Ocean 518, 522 
*Friendship Shoal, China Sea - - 319 
Fu-chew,- - - China, E. + - 9305 
tFuga l., - - - ChinaSea - - 327 
*Furneaux’s Is,, - Bass’ Strait -.. - 600 
G. 
*Gada del Point,- Azores ~ - - 529 
Gagneray K., - Tsiompa- - - 229 
tGagy I, - - - Gillolo, E: - - 420 
Gain-ba Point, - Cochin China - 242 
Galera Point, - Mindanao, W.- 3887 
Galion L, - - JavaSea - - 454 
Gallatt Pulo - - Rhio Strait -.- 139 
*Galong Bay,- - Hainan - - - 249 


Galowa Strait, - New Guinea, W. 433 


GamenI., - - Dampier’s Strait . 426 
GapI, - -.- Calamianes - 393 
Gap of Bigan, - Laconia, W. - 324 
Gap of Padaran, PadaranCa, - 232 
Gap of Solomague, Luconia, W. - . 325 
Gap Rock, - - China, S. - 275,276 
Gap Rock, - - Sanda Strait, -.. 94 
*GasparI., - - Gaspar Straits - :128 
*Gaspar Rico I, - Carolinas ~- - 6522 


Gaspar Straits, 


- Banca, E. - 125, 304 


6 
f 


Pave. 

*Gasses Pulo,- - Gillolo Passage 417 
Gasses Strait, .- Ditto Ditto - 418 
Gaya Pulo, -) ~ Horneo, W.- - 347 
*“Geby I, - - - Gillolo Pas. - 417, 420 
Gectuo L,- - - Canton R, - - QI 
Geelvink’s Bay, ~ New Guinea, N. 435 
Geelvink’s Point, Ditto Ditto - - 436 
George's 1, - - St. Helena - - 627 
*Georye St. Ca - New S. Wales - 5vl 
George’s St. Ch. Nicobar Is.- - 38 
George St. Cb. - England, W. - 531 
*George St. Ch. % Ca. New Ireland 515 
*George St. L, - Azores - - - 529 
*George Town, - Princeof Wales 1. 159 
Georgia, 5. - - Southern Ocean 517 
Gerftsius Is.,- - Moluccas - - 454 
Gilboang I, - - Bally Strait- - 457 
Gilhbanta lL, - Sapy Strait - - 463 
Gillolu, E. - - Gillolo Passage 419 
*Gillulo [., Moinccas 381, 418, 483 to 485 
Gillolo Passage, - Ditto 416, 421, 446 
Ginetes de Pico,- Azores - - - 531 
Ginghum,- - - Sumatra, N. - 152 


Glass Houses ‘-- New S. Wales - 50s ° 


Goat E, - - + Bashees - - - 330 
*Goat lL, - 2 = Lnconia, W. - 322 
Goat's Is..° - “= Azores -  - 599, 530 
Goeve Great, - Amoy Har. - 303, 304 
Goeve Little, - Ditto Ditto- - 304 
“Golden Mountain, Sumatra, N. 42. 151 
‘Golonasy,*i +. - Gillolo, E, - - 419 


“Gomez Pulo,! --Achen Head 40, 4] 


*“Gomona LE. -.- Moluccas - - 416 

Good Hope Ca. - -Alrica,S. = - 526 
¢Good Hope Ca. - China, S. - - 303 
*Good Hope Ca - New Guinea, N. 435 


‘* Goodwin Sand, <. England, S. = 36 


Goonong Apee, - Bandals. - - 490 
*Goonong Apde, - Sapy Strait - - 464 


*Goonong Apy, - Banda Sea - - 49] 

Goonong Gaja, - Java, N.- - - 45) 

__ Goonong Ikan Point, Bally - = 457 
~Goonong Lavo, - Java,N.- - - 100 

~ Goonong Ledang, Malacca. - - 178 
Goonong Malaluo, Banca, N. - - 132 


*Goonong Murass, Banca. - - - 13] 
+Goonong Myang, Burneo, W.- - 351 


Goonong Ratoos, Borneo, S. - - 364 


*Goonong Tella R., Celebes, E. - 397 
Gooty, - - - Burneo, E - 362, 373 


— ¥Gorda Point,- - Mindanao, W.- | 357 


Gordon R., -- - Van Diemen’s La. 49 
*Goito Is. & Ca, - JapanIs. - - 334 
Governor Dumcan’s Ie., China Sea 253 

Governor Kiny’s I., New Caledonia 518 

Gowenen I,- - BaseelanS. - 386 

Gower’s Harboar, New Ireland - 516 

hala dalta td - cee R. - + Q71 
| “towepyah,- China, 5. - 26, 
‘*Gozam I, '- = Banda Sea - - re 
*Graciosa:h,,. - - - Azores - - 


- 54 

Grattou Ca. - .- New S. Wales - 6514 
+Graflun IL, = - ‘Bashees- - - 330 
Great Channel, ~ Sunda Strait. - 92 


Great L, « «5. Bass’ Strait. - 500 
aon Plain, ~ + Cochin China -- 239 
Pb Eastern Reefs, ‘Yurres Str. 511 
rates Southern Arm, Port Jackson 503 

reenCa. - ~ New §S. Wales - 601 


*Green I., - - - Calamianes - 
Green Hill - - CantonhR. - 
"Green 1, - - + ClinaSea - 


Green I., -. - - Engano Bay 
Green L., - - - S Pacific Ocean 
Green I.,- - - PantarN. - - 
Green Ii, - - + Philippines - - 
Green I, - - - Van Diemen’s La 


Greenland, - - England, S.- - 
Green Point, - - China, Ss. - - 
Greenwoud I. - CelebesSea-— - 
Greiz's Channel, Borneo, W. - 
+Greig's Shoal, - Ditto Ditto - 
*Grevhound’s Straits, Moluceas— - 
Grilfiii Rocks, - Souluo Sea - © 
*Grin Ca., Van Diemen’s La. 494, 
Grisnez Ca. - - Franee, N. - - 
Grisse, - - * Java, E.- - - 
Grosvenor’s Bank, Pitt’s Passage 
Guardhouse I., - China, bk. - - 
*(Csuahan L., - - MariantIs. - - 
Guernsey J., British Channel - 534, 
tGuilder Rock, - MalaccaStrait - 
Guimaras I.,-  - Philippines - - 
Guinapse Rocks, Luconia, N. 
Guinea, - - - Africa, W. - 
Gum Guma, -. - Sumatra, N. 


H. 


. 198 


Hacrlem L, - - Batavia Road 102, 104 
259 


*tlai-ling-shan, - China,S. - - 
*Hainan Head, - Hainanl. - - 
Hainanl, - - China Sea -247, 
tHalfinvon Shoal, Bengal Bay- - 
*Halfmoon Shoal, Chinasea - - 
*Halfway L, - - Torres Strait - 
*Hammond’sIL., - Torres Strait - 
Hand Deep Bank, British Channel 
Happoix R. & Pt., Cochin China 
Harauckal,- - Moluccas - - 
Harbinger’s Reefs, Bass’ Strait = - 
Harbour I., - - Palawan- - - 
Hardy's Is, New 8S. Wales = - 512, 
*Harlem Bay,- - China,S.  - - 
Hart, - - - Bally,N. - - 
*Ilasting’s T,- - CelebesSea = - 
Hatfill, - - - jJava,E.- - - 
Hau L., - - - Cochin China - 
Hau-kay Pagoda, China, S. - - 
*iHaw-eheun, - - China,S. - - 
Hawkesbury R., New 3. Wales - 
*Haycock L., - - Calamianes- - 
*Haycock I., - - Natunas- - - 
*Haycock 1, - ~- Pantar Strait - 
*Haycock I,- - Xullas - - - 
Haycock Mount, Malacca Strait - 
Haycock Rock, - Waygeevoe, N. 
*Haycock S, - - Natunas- - - 
Hebes Reef, - - Bass’ strait- - 
Hebrides New, S. Pacific Oc. 618, 
*Hegadis 1, - - CelebesSea - 
Helena St. 1.,  - S$. Atlantic Qcean 
*Helen’s Shoal, - N. Pacific Ocean 


251 
248 

22 
319 
611 


o12 
533 


o14 
299 
457 
456 
452 
233 
303 
26:2 
9UG6 
392 
215 
474 
415 
156 
422 
216 
4938 
520 
410 
527 
437 


Helen’s St. Road, England, S.- - 535 


“Hen and Chickens, Celebes Sea - 
Herman, - - - Nicobars - - 
Hervey’s Bay, New S. Wales 508, 

tHeysanIs, - - China, E. - - 


402 

36 
514 
305 


Hie-che-tchin Bay, China,S. - - ‘we 


High Down Windmill, England, S. 535 
tHigh!I., - - -ChinaSea - - 9333 
HighI., - - - Pantar Strait - 474 
*High Point, - - Calamianes- - 399 
High Pyramidal Rock, Sovloo Sea 384 
Hindostan Rock, Sunda Strait 94, 124 
Hoa-ock-chow, - China,S. - - 276 
*Hoa-pin-suL., - ChinaSea - - 333 
Hobart’s Town, - Van Diemen’s La. 496 
*Hog 1, - - - Bengal Bay - ‘77 
HogI, - - - JavaSea - - 454 
Hog I., - - - Salayer,W. - 408 
*Hog Point, - - Sumatra,S.- - 91 
tllolland’s Bank, China Sea - 233, 312 
Hom-co L, - - Cochin China - 244 


Hlom-cone I.- - Ditto Ditto - 244 
Houe Cohe Bay, Ditto Ditto - 240 
tHone Nyoai,- - Ditto Ditto - 239 


tHone Noi, - - Ditto Ditto - %9 
“Hong-Kong 1., - ChinaS., - 279, 205 
Hony-hai I, & Bay, Ditto - - - 301 
Hong-shan R, - Canton, R. - - 267 
llonimoa T,- - Moluccas - - 490 
Honne Gomme Bay, Cochin China 241 
Hovgemmeer Shoal, JavaN. - - 451 
Hoorn L,- - - Batavia Road, 104,106 
Hoorn Is., - - Java, N.- - - 101 
Hoo-tow-mun, - China,S. - - 20 
HopewellI,  - JavaSea - - 455 
Horn Ca.- -  - Terra del Fuego 507 
Horned Hill, - New 8s. Wales- 513 
Horse of Willington, British Chan. 536 
+Hound’s Is. - - Sumatra,S. - 91 
Hout’st,- - - Ditto Ditto- 92, 124 
*How Ca. - - - NewS. Wales- S0l 
Hoya Point, - - Ceram, S. - - 487 
tHuc R. & City, - Cochin China - 246 
Hump. - - - Dampier’s Strait 426 
tHunter Port- - New Ireland - 516 
*Hunter’s Is., Bass’ Strait - - 497, 199 
*Hunter’s Is, Pacific Qeean - 520, 522 
Hurlock’s Bay, - Sumatra, W. - 88 


1. 


*I-chow  - - - China,S. + - 277 
Lara Hummock, Luconia, W. - 325 
tlichester Shuals, Lingiu Bay - 136, 313 
Ijin, - - - - Mindora, W. - 393 
Illy Pulo,- - - Sumatra, W. - 54 


‘*1:defatigable’s Route, ‘Torres Strait 912 


*Indispensible Strait, Solomon Is. - 519 
*Indramayo Point, Java, N.- - - 400 
*I[ndrapour Puint & R., Sumatra, W. 67 
Inland Bay, - - Java,S.- - - 
Juner Channel, - Batavia Road - 102 
Inner Channel, - Point Romauia 
Inner Channel, - Pulo Laut - 
Inner Channel, - Pulo ‘Timoan 
Inner Harbour, - Amboina= - 
Inner Head, - - Port Jackson 
Inner Route,- - Torres Strait 
tInterview L,- - Andaman, W. 
*Investigator’s Shoal, China Sea 
tlnvisible Bank, - Bengal ‘<! 
Ipue, - - - - Sumatra, WW. 
Iron, - - - Bengal Bay 
*Islamabad, - - Chittagong - 
lvauna Bay, - - Bashee Is. - 
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J. *Kekik I.,- - - Gillolo Passage 418 Lam-on Is,, - = Ditto Ditto - 303 

, Kelang [., - ~- Moluccas - - 487 Lamookatan L,- Borneo, W. ~- 349 

‘Page. Kelumbo Pulo, - Lingin Road - 137 Lampon Bay, - Luconia, E. - 346 

tJacinto St. Port, Philippines ~ --, 344 | *Kema Village & Road, Celebes, E. 375 | *Lampoon Bay, - Sunda Strait - 90 


*Jackee Pulo, - Timor, EF. + -, 480 | *Kendrick’s1., - Pacific Ocean - 443 | | Lam’s Bay, - - Sumatra, W. 79, 80 
*Jackson Port, - NewS, Wales502,520 ; Kentlaw R. - - Chittagong - - (2 | tlLam-yetis,- - China, E. - - 304 
Jackson’s L.,~ - Pitt’s Strait) 431,432 Kent’s Groups, - Bass’ Strait - - 500 | | Lanawan L,~ = Sooloo Sea - - 984 
Jackson’s Ledge, Andaman, Ni» -. | 28 Kent Rock, - - Malacca Strait 185 _ Laneava Pulo, Malacca Strait 156; 157 
*Jaggers Reef, _- Flores;'Nv xu 469 | *Kessing I. & East Point, Ceram, EB. 487 | #Landfall L, - “¢ Andaman, N. = .28 
Jambee R., - ~- Sumatra, BE, =. 141 Ketchepee, - - Gillolo Passage 420 tlankeet I. & Plat, Canton R. - - 289 
Jambo Pulo, - ~- Sumatra, W. 56 Keyser’s Bay & L., Sumatra; 8S. 76.89 ‘Lantinga Pulo, - China Sea - = 29] 
*James St. Ca, - Tsiompa- - 229 Key’s Is., New Guinéa, W. - 481,488 | *Lantoal, |- - China, S.273t0275;287 
Japanese Channel, Cambodia R,- 226 Khant Colley R., Chittagong - ,- 2 | Lantoa Passage, Ditto Ditto - 271,272 | 
*Japan Is.,- - - Japan Sea - - 334 | +Khee-seak I. & City, China, S. *LaparipI, - - China Sea - -.- 327 
Japara, - - - Java, N.- = = 452 Kiang R., - - China, EB. . Larantuca & Gat, > = = + 471,472 
*Jarra Pulo, - - Malacca Strait - 163 Kiery l., - - - Moluceas GLarchinIs,, - - SiamGulf - + .223 
Jarra Palo, - - ChinaSea - - 213 eens Harbour, Sumatra, 5. sys d a + —- lane Wis = 
) ait - 109 ving’s 1. & Bay, Mergui - - 19 ‘Lark’s Bay, - - China,S. - «. 
Sania, - Sande dis : : A9Y | TLassem Hill & Town, Java, N. - 452 
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Java Head, - '- Sunda Strait 88, 89 King’s I.,- - - Bass’ Strait -; 

Java N., - ~ Javal. - - 86, 450 Kingsmore Shval, British Channel 535 Lassey Pulo, - Sumatra, W. 

Java Sea, - - Java, N.- - - 363 King William’s [,, Dampier’s Strait 426 Lassoa Point, - Celebes, S. - 

Jawana, - - - Ditto Ditto - - 452 Kin-ngao Points, China, S.  - - 802 
*Jehanghire’s Bank, ChinaSea- - 253 | *Kinsuid.,- - - Japan Is., - - @34 

Jerajah Pulo, - Prince of WalesI 160 Kio Flat, - =. - Malacca Strait- 16) 

Jersey I., British Channel - 534 535 Kiong-chew-fu, - Hainan, N. - 251 


406 
Laital.,- - - Moluccas - 484 
Laubo Laubo - Sumatra, W. 84 
*Laughland’s Is., S. Pacific Ocean 515 
+Laurel’s Banks,- China Sea - - .228 

367 

365 


*Jervis Bay, - - New S. Wales - 502 Kio Pulo, - - Malacea Strait - 161 | *Laurel’s Shoal, - Macassar Strait 

Jubie I., - - - New Guinea, N. 436 Kio Pulo,- + - Sumatra,Ws - 48 | *Laut Pulo Great, Borneo, 8. - - 
*Jobn Heneker’s Point, Moluccas - 484 Ki-sau-seu, - - China, E. - = 30g tLaut Pulo Little, Ditto Ditto - 364 
John Peck’s L., - China, E. - - 307 *KisserI,- - - Timor Sea -. = '.475 *Laval, - ~ »- Luconia, N.. = 997 
*John St. False, - China, S. - - 262 Kliobat Mount, - Celebes, E.- .- 375 tLawa'L,- - - Gillolo Passage 418 
John St. I, - - China,S. - - 264 Koan High Land, China, 8, .- - 260 Liaye;\='- - - Sumatra, W. 

John St. I., Sincapour Strait - 186, 188 Koho lL, - - + Ditto Ditto 266, 


- ' 69 
-*Layken Point, - Celebes,S.- - 405 
Leaga Bay,»+ + Sumatra, W. - | 62 
tLeat Pulo, -. - Gaspar Straits - 126 
tLebaney Bay & Town, Celebes, W. 368 | 
Ledges of Rocks Siucapour Strait 187 
tLeegetan Is., - Sooloo Sea - . : 
Leema Pulo, - Sumatra, W. 
*Leeuwaarden I, Ceram, N. - 


tJohn’s St. L,- - Mindanao E. - 380 Koilly, .- - - Celebes,W. - 869 
Johore False Hill, Sincapour Strait 189 Kossoll Reef, - PellewIs. - - 440 
Johore Hill & Point, Ditto Ditto- 190 Kraw Isthmus, - Siam,S - . - 94 
Johore Shoal, - Ditte Ditto 189, 198 Krusenstern’s Rock, N. Pacific Oc. 522 
Johore S. Cape, - Ditto Ditto - 189 “Kumi i, - - -JapanSea - - 9333 
Judge & Judges Clerk S. Pacific Oc. 507 | tKatiupdeah L., - Chittagong - - 1,2 

*Julian St. 1, - - ChinaSea - - 214 Kayper’s L, Batavia Ruad 
Juikuddar Fort, - Chittagong - - 2 | *Kyangle L, - - Pellew Is. 
Junk’ R., - - - Canton R. - - 294 Kyl Point, - - Celebes - 

*Junkseylon L, - Bengal Bay 25,156 | *Ky-poong, + - China, S. 

+Juthia, - - - Siam R.- - = 223 
Jyoil., - - - Gillolo Passage 420 L. 


103, 104 
- 440 
- 369 
- 275 


*Leeuwaarden Shoal, Ceram, N. % 
Leffouw Road, - Timor, N. - = 477 


Leigh’s I, - = New Ireland 616 | 
Lelary I.,- - - Moluccas . 484 : 
Lema Channel, - China, S, 280,282,297 | 

*LemalIs., -- - Ditto Ditto - - 29) 
ie tLabanacky, - - Sumatra, W. - 49 . . 
Laboany Dapper Pulo, Banea Strait 112 

341 tLabon Point, - Sumatra, W. - 49 | 

378 Labooan L, -. - Borneo, W.- - 347 

284 Labyrinth Is., - Andaman Great 30 


Lenque R., - - MalaccaStrait - 176 
*Lerang Point, - Java, N.- - - 452 
Leron Harbour, SalibabooIs. - 879 
"Lette T., - - - TimorSea - 480,481 
Leung-neeb L, - Canton R. ~ - 270 


Kabingaan I., ~- Svoloo Sea - 
*Kabruang I., - Mindanao, S. 
Kai-kong I.,- - Macao Road 
*Kalatoal., - Celebes Sea- 


tKarkalang L., Ditto Ditto. - | 379 Lagoondy Pulo, Sunda Strait Linago L, ~ Mindanao, N. 


- 468 | ftLacotia Pulo, - Sumatra, W. - 52 LeydenL, - + Batavia Road « 104 
*Kalkoon Is.,- + JavaSea  - 401, 456 Lacrone Pulo, - Ditto Ditto - . 64 Leyte L, - - + Philippines « ~ 342 
Kaly Pulo, - - Java; N.- -+- 100 | *Ladda Is. & Peak, Malacca Str. 156,157 | +LiantCa., - - Siam Gulf - - 224 
Kamaiadan Bay, Mindanao, S. - 380 | *Ladrone Grand, China,S. - - 268 Licong-soy Bay, Hainan - - ~. 250 
tKanary Is, - - Moluccas = ~ 495 Ladrone Little, - Ditto Ditto- - 269 | tLieu-chew 1.” - China, Si - .« 265 
*Kangelang L, - JavaSca- -401, 454 | *Laers Bank, - - CelebesSea - 402 *Lieu-chew Is., - Japan Sea - ~. 334 | 
*Kannecoongan Point, Borneo, E, - 373 | *Laft-samme Is., - China, S. - - 272 | tLigor Bay, - = Siam Gulf... = 223 | 
Kaow I., - - - Macao Road - 284 | tLagan Point, - Tsiompa- - = 231 Lima Is.,- - = Borneo, W. ~ 350 
Karakita Is.,- - Mindanao, S. - 377 Lagoon Beach, - Port Dalrymple 498 Limbe Strait, - +-Celebes, N.. - 375 


*Katchalll., - - Nicobars-'- . 35 | + Lagootsong Shoal, Sumatra, W.. 
*Kayol., - - - Moluccas’ -. 483,484 Laguan I. & ‘Town, Samar, N . 
Kays Pulo, - = Sumatra,W. ~- » 50 Lahoo Bay, - - Ceram, S. - 


- 342 | 
*Liuneolun L., - =~ China Sea ~- 252 | 
*Lingin I, - ~ ChinaSea - 137,313 
Linitan T, - - Mindanao,§, - 378 
*Linting 1, - - China,S, ~- - 277 
*Lintin L,- - - CantomR. - - 286 
Liatin Sand,- «/Ditto Ditto- - 287 
Lintin Spit or $.Sa. DittoDitto27 1,275,286 
Lintoa, - ~» <:China,S, . < 258 
*Lisiansky’s L, -' N. Pacific Ocean $22. 


Keemanees Point, Borneo, W. = 847 La Hogue Ca. - France N. - 
*Keeney balloo, - Borneo - 
Kee-ow Point, + Canton R, 
Kee-to Point, 6 China, B. 
+Ke-ga Point, © + T'siompa - 
Kehan-shee-ak, ~ Canton R, 


+ 337 ) tLalanIs., - + Junkseylon I,. 
-\) 287 Lalary Point, - Banca, W. -- 
+ 3806 *Lamay I, - ~ Formosa, W. 
- @i *Lammal, - - China, S. - 
- 267 } *Lam-ock Is, - China, S.. - 
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*Lissamatula I, - Moluccas - - 416 
Litthke Passuge, - Malacca Strait- 156 

Lizard Point, - England, W. 532, 533 

Lobetobie Mount. Flores L 466, 470, 471 

Lobetubie Strait, Flores, E. - - 471 

*Lubvagec, - - Allass Strait - 461 
Lo-chow, - - = China. S. 279 to 281 

Lodowick Fort,- Java, E.- - = 453 

*Lomblen [I., - + Timor Sea _ - 473, 474 
»LombockN .Pcint,. Lombock Str.459,460 
Lombock Peak, Iombock I. - 460 

Lombock Strait, J.ombock, W. 361,458 

Long I., - - - Billiton, W. - 126 


Long 1, - ~- Java Sea. - - 456 
Long I., - - - Mergui - - 19,20 
Long!I, - - - New Guinea 436 
Long I, - 


LongI., - - - suuda Strait 
Long Low I, - Billiton, S. - 133 
Long Middle Baik, Malacca Strait 180 
Long Nose, - - New South Wales 502 
Long Range Point, St. Helena - 527 
Long Sand, - - Prince of Wales 1.160 
Loo-kaup I,- - China,S. - - 298 
Loo-kaup-sye, - Ditto Dito - 299 
* Lookisong L., - Gillolo Passare 417 
Loomaut Pulo, - \lalacca Strait - 170 
Loomboocan I, - Balabac Straits 339 
Loompoor, - - SumatraW. - 65 
@LordAuckland’sIs. 5S Pacific Ocean 507 
*Lord Howes I., - Ditto Ditto 508 
eLord North’s 1., N. Pacific Ocean 437 
®*Louisa Shoal, - ChinaSea - - 3819 
Lo-wang I., - - China, E. - - 306 
*Low Head, - Port Dalrymple 497 
Lowl., - - - Bengal Bay - 6 
Low I., - China Sea - - 245 


- - Rhio Strait - - 199 


Lowl, - - Gaspar Straits - 126 
tLowl.,, - - Natuuas = - 215,216 
Lowl, - - KRhio Strait - - 198 


Loyalty Is., 
tLozin Pulo, 
tLuban L., - 

Luban Pulo, 


- S. Pacific Ocean 519 
- Siam Guff - - 222 
.- China Sea - - 9322 

. ~ Rhio Strait - - 140 
*Lubeck L, - JavaSea - - 400 
*Lucepara L, - - Banca Strait - 110 
*“Lucepara Is. - BandaSea - - 491 


Lucepara Point, Sumatra, E. 112 
Lucepara Shoals, Banca Strait 113 
Lucouia, E.,- - Philippines - 345 
LuconiaL, - - Ditto - - 316,322 
Luconia, S.,- - Ditto - - - 343 
_Lueng-SuitowL., China - - - 271 
Lugue, - - + Luconia, W. - 325 
Lui-chew-fu, - China,W. 247 251 ,257 
Lutangan I.,- - Mindanao, S. - 380 
*Lydea’s I, - - Carolinas - - 522 
Lyee-moon, - - China,S. - - 296 
Lyly I. & Shoal, Macassar Road 368 
Lynn Shoal, - - Sunda Strait - 109 
LysShoal, - .- Mergni - = 19,20 


M. 


Maat Suokers Is., Va. Diemen’s La. 495 
Mabag I - - Babuyanes - - 328 


tMaba I. & Vill. Gillolo, E. - 419 


*Mabo Ca, - - Battantal.- - 425 
- 270,284 


Macao Road, - China S. 
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* Macao Town & Har., Ditto Ditto - 85 
*Mac Askills Is,- Carolinas - - 522 
*“Macassar, - - Celebes, W. - 368 
Macassar Strait, Do. Do. 361t0366,396 
*Macclesfield bank, China Sea - - 254 
Macclesfield L, - China, E. - - 307 
*Macclesfield Strait, Banca, E. - - 125 
Ma-cheung-cock, Canton R, - + 267 
Mackian |.. - - Moluccas - - 483 
Me‘Cluers Inlet, New Guinea, W. 435 


Me'Pherson’s Strait, Andaman Great 30 


*Macquarie Har. Van Diemen’s Land 494 
*Macquaries I., - S. Pacific Ocean 507 
“Madagascar, - - Indian Ocean - 523 
*Madjicosemah Is., Japan Sea - - 333 
Madool., - - CelebesSea 468,470 
Madramacan L, Mergui R. - - 20 
Madras, - - - Hindoostan, KE. 4524 
#Madural., - - Java, K.e - - 453 
*Madura Strait, - Ditto Ditto- - 4562 


Mady Pulo Great, Bantam Bay) - 101 
Mady Pulo Little, Ditty Ditto - 101 
+tMagdalens Shoal, Gaspar Straits - 129 
Magna Port, - Philippines - - 345 
Mah-wanL.,- - Canton R. - - 274 
Maignia I, - Cochin China - 242 


- Sumbawa, N. 449,460 
- Near Siao - = 376 
Malabar C., - - Hindoostan, W. 524 
*Malacca, - - Malacca Strait - 178 
Malacca Passage, Achen Is, - - 39 
Malacca Strait, - Sumat.N 146,394,523 
Malapis Is.. - - Borneo, W.- - 350 
Malay C.- - - Malacca Strait- 156 
Malaya, E., - - Chinasea - - 220 


*Majo Pulo, 
Makalara I, 


Malahumasan [., Philippines - - 345 
Malampaya Bay, Palawan, W. - 3821 
Malanal., - - Moluccas - - 490 
*Maldemarenda Pomt, Azores - - 531 
Maloodoo Bay, - Borneo, N. - - 337 
Mal-low-chow, - China, 8S. = - 285 


Malora Pulo, - Achen Is. - 89, 151 
Maloza R. - - Basecland, - 336 


*Mamalakjee,- - UCelebes Sea - 448 
Mambalenawan IL., Borneo, E. - 340 
Mamburao Bay, Mindora, W. - 393 

*Mamee Chow, - China, S. - - 259 


Mamee Chow Point, Ditto Ditto 260 
+Mampava R. & Point, Borneo, W. 349 
+tManado, - - - Celebes,N. - 375 

Manalipa I.,- - Mindanao, S. - 383 

ManavolkaI., - BandaSea + - 488 
*Mancap Pulo, - Borneo, S. - - 352 

Mancap Shoals, Ditto Ditto 352 to 354 

Manchow, - - HainanlI, - - 250 
*Mandalique I, - Java,N.- - - 452 

Mandang I.,- - NearSiao - - 376 
*Mandarin’s Cap, China,S.  - - 261 
*Mandbar Ca., - Celebes, W. - 368 

Mandol Strait, - Sumatra C.- - 144 

Mandoota RR, - Sumatra, W. - 67 
Maneaters I. & Shoal, Java, N. - 102 
Mangallom I., - Borneo, W.  - 347 
Mangarin Port, Mindora, W. - 390 
Mangerye Strait,. Flores, W. - - 466 
MangoakI.,- - Banguey- - - 338 
Mango Bay, - - Sapy Strait-- - 465 
Mangrove Harbour, Flores, W. - 466 


}Mangsee Is., - Balabac Straits- 339 


Mangs Is. - - MarianIs,- - pre 
Manilla Bay, - Luconia, W. - 309 
*Manilla, - - - Ditto Ditto3I310315 
Manilla Straits, - Philippines - - 343 
*Manipal., - - Bouro, E. - - 486 
. Man-me-chow, - China, S. - 275,276 
tManna Point, ~- Sumatra,W. - 73 
*Manook-manookan I., Sooloo Sea 340 
Manouaran Pulo, Waygeeooc, N. 422 
Mansfield f.,- - Dampiers Strait 427 
*Mansfield’s Shoal, Celebes,S - - 406 
tMassa Teega, - Borneo, W.- - 350 


tMantannane Is., Borneo, W.- - 347 
+Maratual., - - Borneo, E, - - 374 
Marawan, - - Banca, E. - - 131 


Marbaboe, - - Java, N.- - - 452 
Marbuo R., - - Malacca Strait- 159 
Maregolang,I., Moluccas - - 484 
*Margarets1,- - Carolinas - - 622 


Maria Ca., - - New Zealand - 607 
~ Maria Port, - - Mindanao, W.- 386 
Maricaba I., - - Luconia,S.- - 345 
Marinduque I., - Ditto Ditto - 345 
Mariveles I & Bay, Luconia, W. * 314 


*Marlborough Fort, Sumatra, W. - 69 


*Marlborough Point, Ditto Ditto - 83 
¢Marra Pulo, - - Ditto Ditto - 64 
tMartaban, - - Bengal Bay- - 17 
+MartinSt.L.&Reef, AracanC.- - 4 
*Mary St. I., - - Azores - - - 53l 
Masbate J., - - Luconia,S.- - 346 
+Mascallf., - - Se ittagons - - 1,2 
Masi Bay, - - Mindora, W. - 393 
Massang Hills, - Sumatra, W. - 98 
Matacote L,- - Sapy Strait - - 464 
*Mataha lL, - - SoolooSea - - 385 
Mataran,- - - Lombock,E. - 462 


®Matclotas Is. - N. Pacific Ocean 440 
Masinvlo Point, Luconia, W. - 323 
*Mattabella Is., - Banda Sea - - 488 
*Matthews I1,- - S. Pacific Ooean 520 
+Matthew St. L,- MerguiC. - - @ 
*Matthew st. Is. Moluccas - + 414 
Mauritius I,- - Indian Ocean - 523 
tMeangis L., - - Mindanao, S. - 379 
+Meaxima I., - - Japan Sea - - 
Medow’s Port. - Andaman Great 9 
*Menduza’s 1. - China, E. - - ae 
¢Mensular I.,-  - Sumatra, W. - 
Merak Is. & Har. Sunda Strait - 99 
Merdvoo, - - - Sumatra, N. - 152 
*Mergui, -- Bengal Bay - 18, 20 
*Meriere I., - - N. Pacific Ocean 438 
*MecroeI., - - Nicobars - -_ 37 
+Mew I. & Bay, Sunda Strait 96, 97 
Mew-stone, Van ati 7 Land 495 
Jey-hou-so Point, China, & = ~ 
aero . - ~- Molucca Passage is 
Mi-a-tao Is.,- - China, E. - - ys 
*Michael St. I, - Azores - ~~” aa 
* Michael St. IL. & Shoals, Svoloo Sea [ 
Middle Arm, Van Diemen's Land ; : 
Middle Brother, Dryon Straits ~ ee 
Middleburgh L, Batavia Road are 
*Middlcburgh 1, New Guinea - soe 
+Middleburgb Reef, China Sea- - ptt 
Middleburgh Shoal, Dryon Straits ne 
Middle Channel, Balabac Straits a 
Middle Channel, Batavia Road .- 


Middle Ground, Broken Bay - 
Middle Ground, PeguR. ‘- - 14 
Middle Ground, Port Jackson - 503 
Middle Ground, Port St. Vincent 518 
Middle Ground, Prince of Wales I. 161 
Middle Head, - Port Jackson - 502 


Middle L., - - Achen Head - 40 
Middle I., - - Alloo Strait - 474 
Middle I., - - Hainan, S. -. - 249 
+Middle I., - - MerguiC. - -. 24 
“Middle I., - - Salayer Straits - 408 
Middle I., - - Sincapour Str. 187,198 
Middle Is., - - Sapy Strait - - 464 
Middle I., - - Xullas - - - 415 
Middle Passage - Gaspar Straits - 132 
Middle Rocks, - China,S. - - 299 
Middle Sand, - Moluccas - - 485 
Middle Shoal, - Port Dalrymple 499 


+Middle Strait, - Andaman Great 29,30 
*Middleton’s Is. & Reef, S.PacificOc. 508 


Miguel de Naga St., Luconia, E. -: 346 
Miguel St., - - Philippines - - 345 
Minangas Port, - Luconia, W. - 323 


Mindanao I., Philippines 374, 386, 395 
“Mindanao R. & Town, Mindanao I. 380 
Mindoral., - - Philippines - 345, 393 
Mindora Straits, Mindora, W. 389,395 


*Mintao [., - - Sumatra,W. - 79 
+Minto Rocks, - Borneo, W.- - 351 
Mintow, - - + Banca, W. 118, 119 
*Mir’s Bay, - -China,S. - - 296 
*Mitre I., - - -S. Pacific Oc. - 521 
Moal., - - - TimorSea - - 481 
*Moar Pulo, - - Gillolo, E. - - 418 
tMoco Moco,- - Sumatra, W. - 67 
Mohea Pulo, - Malacca Strait- 156 
*Molucca Is.,- - Celebes, E.- - 


483 
Molucca Passage,Ditto Ditto 395 to 397 


*Money’sI., - - ChinaSea - - 253 
+Mong-chow,- -CantonR. - - 267 
Mong-chow, - - China,S.- - - 262 
Mongos Mongos Luconia, W. - 324 
Monnikendam I., Batavia Road - 106 
*Monopin Hill, - Banca, N.- 112,118 
MontanhalI., - China,S. - - 266 


*Montaran Is., Billiton, E- 358, 359, 360 
Monthoule I., - Nicobars- - - 38 


tMooarro Pulo, - Borneo R. - - 348 
tMooleegee Is., - Suoloo Sea - - 340 
tMovlenwerfe Shoal, Java, N. - - 107 
tMora Mount, - Malacca Strait - 179 

Moreallam, - - Sumatra,W. - 73 
*MoressesI., - - Borneo,S. - - 364 


Moretop Ca.-, - New S. Wales - 508 
*Morty1.,- - - Gillolo, W. - 380,381 
Mosia Mount, - Java, N.- - - 452 
tMosque Point, - AracanR. - - 6 


Mother & Daughter, Bouro, E. - 485 
Mother & Daughters, New Britain 516 
MotirI., - - - Moluccas - - 483 
Motoe Is., - - China,S. - - 274 
Motow Fort, - Canton R. - - 267 
®Moulin’sI., - -S. Pacific Ocean 519 
Mountain Point, Azores - - - 530 


Mount Direction, Van Diemen’s La. 496 


Mount Lookout, China,S. - - 260 
Mozambique Ch., Africa, E. - -:' 524 
tMuckay, - - - Sumatra, W. - 49 
Mudaneoos Is.,- Malacca Strait - 170 
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Mud Flat, - - BancaStrait - 114 
Mui-gui, - - - Tsiompa- - - 231 
Muncooda Pulo, Banca, N. - - 132 
Murcielagos Is., Mindanao, N. - 342 
Murray’s Is.,-  - ‘Torres Strait 509, 511 
tMusa Port, - - Babuyanes - - 328 


Muscos Is., - 


- TavayC. - - 17 


Musquito Pulo, - Sumatra, W. 62,64,66 


Mynderk Shoal, Java, N.- - - 
Mynder’s Rocks, Java, E.- - - 
-- - Moluccas - - 


Mysole I., 
tMysoryI., - 


Nancavsa Is., 


*Nam-oa Harbour & I., China, S. - 


Namo, - - 
Nancy Pulo, - 
*Nanga-saque, 


103 
456 
425 
- New Guinca, N. 436 


N. 


- Junkseylon - - | 25 
262 
- Ditto Ditto 261 
- Ditto Ditto 297 
- AchenIs., - - 40 
- Japanis. - - 334 


*Nangga Harbour, Sunda Strait - 90 


*Nanka Is., - 
*Nankin - - 


*Narcondam I., - Bengal Bay, 
Nasomver Droogte, Java Sea - 
*Naso Point, - - Panay, W. - 
Nassouwen’s Gat, Ceram, W. - 


Natal,- - - 


- Banca Strait 116, 122 
- China, KE. - - 308 
33 


- Africa, S.  - 


*Natal Bay & Town, Sumatra, W. ~ 55 


Natal Hill, - 
*Natuna Great 
*Natunas, N. - 
*Natunas, S. - 

Needle Rock, 


Needle Rocks, - China, S. - 


Needles, - - 
Nee-wok IL, - 


*Negory Kalam, - Moluccas - © 


- Ditto Ditto - 54 
- China Sea - - 215 
- Ditto Ditto 214, 336 
- Ditto Ditto 216, 348 


- Canton R. - - 271 
- 277 
- Isle of Wight - 535 
- China,S. - - 261 
- 484 


*Negrais Ca.&I., Ava, W.- - -9,10 


N.E.L,- - 
+NegroesI., - 
Nest lL. - - 


- Surigao Bay, - 343 
- Philippines 387, 395 
- Cochin China - 242 


*New Guinea, 5. Pacific Oc. 434,482,510 


*New Hebrides, 
New Holland, N. Timor Sea - - 


Newl., - - 
*New I, - - 


521 
482 
- S. PacificOcean 519 
- Timor Sea - - 480 


Ditto Ditto - - 


New South Wales, S. Pacific Ocean 501 
tNhiatrang Bay, - Cochin China -. 239 


Niamo Pulo, 


- Sumatra, W. 62, 64,66 
99 


*Nicholas St. Point, Java, N. - - 
Nicholas St. Shoal, Manilla Bay 314, 315 
*Nicobar Great, - Bengal Bay- - 38 


*Nicobar Is, - 


- Ditto Ditto - 33 to39 


tNicobar Little, - Ditto Ditto- - 38 


Nightingale I., - Madura, E. - 454 
Nilal., - - - TimorSea - - 481 
*Nine Pin,- - - China,S. - - 295 
Ning-poR., - - Ditto Ditto- - 307 
+Ninth I.,- - - Bass’ Strait- - 500 
tNoelIs,- - - Bengal Bay - 22 
Noesa Baron, - Java,S. - - - 88 
*Noesa Comba, - Celebes Sea- - 402 
Noesa Laut,- - Ceram, S. -487, 490 
®Noesa Seras- - CelebesSea - 367 
+Noessaniva Point, AmboinalI. - 488 


*Noncowry I. & Harbour, Nicobars 35,36 


Norfolk Bay, 


- Van Diemen’s La. 496 


lage. 

*Nomo Ca, - - Japanis. - - 334 
*Norfolk I, - - 8. Pacific Ocean 520 
tNorman’s Point, Chittagong R. - 3 
North Bay, - - Van Diemen’s La. 496 
North Black Rock, St. Helena I. - 527 
North Breakers, Bencoolen - - 70 
North Channel, - Sincapour Str. 194,197 
North I.,- - - Bouton Strait - 411 
North I., - Gaspar Straits - 126 
North L, - Pantar Strait - 474 
North L,, - Salayer Straits407,408 
*North I., - Sunda Strait - 108 
*North Rock, - - Calamianes- - 391 
tNorth Sand, - - Malacca Strait 164 
“North Shoal,- - Paracels- - - 252 
Northumberland Is., New S. Wales 514 
Northumberland Shoal, Mindanao, S. 379 
Northumberland Str. Calami.389,391,395 
t+Norway Is., - - Tonking Gulf - 248 
*Now-chow, - - China,S. - - 257 
Nun Rock, - - Manilla Bay - 314 
Nuoc-ngol Point, Cochin China - 244 
+N. W.I.,- - - Natumas- - - 215 


*N.-W. Rock, - Calamianes - 392 
*Nyas Pulo, - - Sumatra, W. 78 
oO. 
“Observation Bank, Paracels - - 253 
Obtuse Cone, - Mindanao,S. - 378 
Oby MajorI., - Moluccas - - 416 
*Oby Pulo, - - ChinaSea - 224, 225 
Oby Pulo False, Ditto Ditto- - 225 
tOccuse, - - - Timor, N, - 477, 478 
*Offak Harbour, - Waygeeooe, N. 422 
+Old Lamata,- - Ceram, N. - - 487 
*OmbayI., - - Timor Sea - 474,475 
Ombay Passage, Ditto Ditto - 399,'447 


Omonkon I.,  - Mindanao, N. - 342 
Ong-ro Harbour, Cochin China - 241 
Onkona Point, - Celebes, W. - 369 
Onrust I, - - Batavia Road 103, 106 
Onrust Knowl, - OnrustL, - - 103 
*Ontario’s Shoal,- Borneo, W. - 356 
Ontong Java Pt.& Reef, Java, N.- 103 
Oobeean I., - - SoolooSea- - 340 
*Oojong Carrang, Sumatra, W. - 69 
Oojong Lalloo, - Ditto Ditto - 56 
+Oojong Massang, Ditto Ditto) - 57 © 
Oojong Rajah, - Ditto Ditto - 52 
Oojong Seccarboa,Ditto Ditto - 657 
Oolar Pulo, - - Sumatra, W. - 64 
Oomowoomang I.,Sunda Strait - 90 
tOoloogan Bay, - Palawan, W. - 320 
OosaddaI., - - SoolooSea - - 340 
Oosookan I.,- - Borneo, W. - 347 
+Ophir Mount, - Sumatra, W. - 657 
*Orange Fort, - TernateI. - - 483 
Orange I., - - Sumatra, W. - 66 
Orinsis Bay, - .- China,S. - - 303 
Orphan Mountain, Sumatra, N. - 42 
Orpheus’ Bank, - BandalIs. - - 490 
Orr Pulo,- - - Gillolo, E. - - 419 
*Ossa Ba - - Ditto Ditto- - 419 
*Osterly’s N. Shoal, Billiton, E.J - 359 
Otta Pulo, - - Gillolo, E.j - - 419 
Otway Ca. - - Bass’ Strait- - 499. 
Ou-cheun, - - Chima,S. - = 257 
Oujong Rajab, - Sumatra, NN. - 152 


Page. 

Ou-sul., = = + AmoyHarbour- 308 
Outah I.,- - = Gillolo Passage 420 
Outer Channel, - Batavia Road - 102 
Outer Cove, Van Diemen’s La. 498, 499 
Outer Passage, - China Sea - 206, 310 
Owers, - - - BritishChannel 535 
*Oyster Bay & I., Van Diemen’s La. 497 
Oyster L, - + AracanC, - - 5 


RP 


Pacific Ocean, - New Guin. E. 434,443 
*Padang Is. & Head, Sumatra, W. - 60 
*Pudaran Ca, Cochin China 232, 237,312 
tPadewawy Bay,- Sandalwood I. + 467 

‘Padron Ca., = +» Africa, S. - 524,625 


‘*Puyoda Ca., = - Cochin China - 24) 
tPaygoda Point, - AvaC. - - - 9 
tPahang R., - - Malaya, KB. - - 220 
*Pajaros 1, = + Murian Is. - - 442 

Pakangu R.,- - Malaya, E. - - 220 
Pak-leak-low 1., China,S. - - 276 
Pak-ting,- - - Canton R. - - 267 
Pula, - - - Celebes, N. - 377 
Palambam R. & T., Sumatra, E. 117,118 
Palaon Bay, - - Mindora, W. - 394 


Palapa Port, - - Philippines - - 344 
Palaubi [., - - Luconia, N. 326, 327 
*Patawan 1. & Shoals, China Sea 320, 321 
Patawan-Pasaage, Ditto Ditto 207, 321 
Palieeangand., - Sooloo Sea - - 340 
Patmer’s Shoal, ~ Banca, E. - - 131 
Putos Bay, + - Celebes, W. - 369 
Prmelang Point, Java, N.- - - 4651 
*Pamanoekan PoinJava, N.- - - 460 
*Pumarvung 1., - Borneo, E. - - 373 
Pamooja Pulo, - Banca, N. - - 132 
*Punay l., - + - Philippines - 387, 395 
Pancal Pulo, - Sumatra, W. - 67 
*Pandan Pulo, - Malacca Strait - 155 
*Pandura’s Entrance, ‘lorres Strait- 511 
Panetial, - - MerguiC. - -19,20 
PangasaniI., - Bouton Strait 410, 411 
Pangasinan Bay, Luconia, W. 324, 325 
Pangel I, - - Malacea Strait- 159 
*Pangootaran’I., SuoluoSea - - 340 
ngoriang, - ‘- Java,N.- - - 100 
njahg I.,-- -'Celebes Sea 468, 470 
‘TPanjang Pulo, - Ayer Bongy Bay 57 
tPanjang Pulo, - Banca, E. - 130, 131 
Panjang Pulo, - Bantam Bay = 100 
*Panjang Pulo, - China Sea 138,139,198 
Panjang Pato, . Junkseylon - 25, 156 
tPanjatiy Pulo, - Siam Guif - . 224 
Panjang Pulo, - Tappanooly Bay 63 
Panjang Reef, - Malacca Road - 177 
*Pauka Point, - Java,N.- - - 452 
Pan-lung-shee, - Macao - - - 285 
Panneu Palo, - Sumatra, W. - 66 
Panvan I. & Strait, Philippines - 342 
*Pantar T’& Strait, ‘Vimor Sea - + 474 
antjoor I.,"- - MalaccaStrait- 144 

im Shoal, “= - Rhio Strait - 140,194 
anuctan,,- - Bahuyanes - - 328 
*Pahumbatigan Palo, Borneo, W 


- 350 
Papan Chantel, ‘Ditto Ditto - 351 
tPapan Pulo, -. = Ditto Ditto - 351 
tPapra Strait, - = ‘Mergui, S- - & 
Paracels, -- ~ ~‘China Sea - - 252 


( 546 ) 


+Paraquas,- ~ - Palawan, W. - ol 
*Parcelar Hill, Malacca Str. 168, 172, 190 
tParcelar Point, - Ditto Ditto - 172,173 
+Parlis R.,- - - Ditto Ditto- - 156 
Parmasang Hills& Point, Bancal. 114 
*Parry’sI,, - - Pacific Ocean - 6522 
+Passage I., - Andamans - - 31 
Passage I., - Balabac Straits 339 
*Pussage I, - China,S. - - 262 
Passage L., - Kangelang, E.- 455 
Passage I., - Mindanao, N. 342,343 
Passuge Is, - ~- Dryon Straits - 143 
+Passaye 1., - - Sumatra, W. 50, 63, 78 
Passamane Bay, Ditto Ditto- 57, 68 
Passangan R. & Point, Sumatra, N. 152 
Passenburgh I., - Nangasaque Har. 335 
Passier Grove, - Sumatra, N. - 153 
Passier Pulo, - Sumatra, W. - 60 
+Passier R. & TownBorneo, E. - 372, 373 
Passig I.,- - ~-‘Celebes, N.- - 376 


*Passoo Keah I., Paracels- - - 254 
*Pata-he-cock I., China, E. - - 305 
' Pata, - - - SooluoSea - - 34) 
tPatani Ca. & Bay, Siam Gulf - - 222 

Pata Point, - - Luconia, W. - 826 
*Patappan Pulo, - Sunda Strait - 90 
+Pat-cha-sanI., - ChinnS.- - - 308 
*Patches of Coral, Chima Sea - - 254 


*Pat-chow, - - JapanSea - - 333 
“Pater Nosters Great, CelebesSea- 459 
*Pater Nosters Little, Macas. Str.369,372 

Pathang, - - - Sumatra, W. - 73 


*Patientia Strait,- Moluccas - - 484 
*Pattles I., - + Paracels- - - 253 
Pauk-pyahI., - Chima,S. - - 258 
Paul’s St. Mountains, Bancal. - 112 


Payers, - - ~- Malacca Strait- 156 
Peaked Hill,- - Celebes,S. - 406,407 
Peaked L, - - Natumas- - - 215 
Pearl L, - - -2Tonking Gulf - 247 
PedirC. - - - Sumatra, N.- 147,151 
*Pedir Point, - - Ditto Ditto - 151 
*Pedir,- - - - Ditto Ditto - 152 
*Pedro Branco, - China,S. - - 302 
*Pedro Branco, - Sincapour Str. 189,192 
Pedromea - - Macao - - - 286 
Pedro Point,- + Sumatra, N. 


- 351 
Peelas I, - « Sooloo Sea - - 385 
Peejow, - - - Alllass Strait - 462 


*Pegu Coast & R, Bengal Bay- 12, 13 
*Pchoo Is, - - Formosa Strait- 333 


“*Pei-ho, - - - Pekin Gulf - - 909 


*Pellew Is.,N. Pacific Ocean 438 to 440 


Peng-chow, - - China,S. - - 297 
*Penguin I, - Van Diemen’s La. 496 
Penoo, - - - Sumatra, W. - © 73 


Pepery Road, - Siam Gulf - - 223 
Pepper Bay, - - Java,N.- - - 97 
Perah Bank, Malacca Strait 152,162.200 
Perah C, & River, DittoDitto162,163,200 
*Pera Pulo, - + Ditto Ditto - - 158 
+Perforated I., + Bengal Bay - 24 


Perforated Rock, Cochin China - 241 
Pergany Paulo, - Sumatra,W. - 64 
Persaim R., - - AvaC. - 9 
Persian Gulf, - Arabian, E.- - 524 
*Pesqueira Alto Point, Azores - - 529 
Peter's St. 1, - Hainan - - - 249 
Peurcos, - - - Manilla Bay - 314 


Phanran Bay & Hor., Coobia Chima ‘355 
Phanry Bay & R., Tsiompa- - - 23) 
Philippine Is., Eastern Sea 342, 382, 395 
Phuiay Bay,- - Tsiompa- - - 923) 
+Phuyen Bay & Har. CochinChina242,311 
Piapis Harbour, Waygeeooee, N. 422 
*Picol., - - = Azores - - - 599 
*Pierre St. 1., - Borneo, W.- - 216 
tPigeon House, - New S. Wales - 602 
+Pigeon I., - - Dampier’s Strait 496 
Pigeon L, - - Moluccas - - 490 
*Pigot Point, - - Waygeeooe, E. 430 
Pilgrims, - - - Malacca Strait- 156 
+Pillar Ca., - - Van Diemen’s La. 496 
PillilewI., - - N. PaciticOcuan 439 
Pilot Cottah Creek, Chitmgong C. 2 
®Pines I., - - = S. Pacific Ovean 518 
+Pine Tree IL, - MerguiC. - - 23 
Ping-hoi, - - - China,S - - 29 
+Pinnacle Rock, - Calamianes- - 302 
*Pinnunko I.,- - Token Besseys- 413 - 
Pi-pa-chow, - - China,S. - - %63 
Pisang Banks, Malacca Strait 180, 181 
Pisang Pulo,- - Bandals, - - 490 
tPisang Pulo,- - ChinaSea - - 217 
*Pisang Pulo,- - Gillolo Passage 418 
Pisang Pulo Kecheel, Sumatra, W. 61 
*Pisang Pulo, Malacca Strait - 180, 199 
Pisang Pulo,- - near Padang’ - 61 
*Pisang Pulo,- - Sumatra, W. - 74 
Pio Quinto (San) Port, Babuyan Is, 828 
*Pitt Mount, - - Norfolk I, - - 5% 
Pitt’s Passage, Moluccas 99, 414, 447 
Pitt’s Strait, New Guinea, W. 425, 431 
-Pitt’s Strait, - - Solomon Is.- - 519 
Pitt Water, - - Broken Bay- - 505 
Plantain I., - - Mergui - - 19,20 
Playa Honda, - Luconia, W. - 323 


*Pieasaut I. - - Pacific Ocean - 522 
Ploughman, - - China, E - - 306 
+Poggy, N., - - Sumatra, W. - $4 
*Poggy S.,- - - Ditto Ditto - 85 
Polley, - - - Ditto Ditto - 69 
Pollock Cove, - Mindanaol. - 380 


Polo I., - - > Luconia, E.- - 346 
Epo aban Cacheel, Tappanooly Bay 53 
Ponchang Gadang, Ditto Ditto 63 
*Pondy 1,- - - Madura Bay - 453 
+Ponkan R., - - Formosa, W. - 3832 
Pontangh Point, Bantam Bay - oe 
Pontangh Paulo, - Ditto Ditto - 1 H 
*Pontiana R.,- - Borneo, W.- - 34 
Pontiana Mount, Matacca Strait - ny 
+Poogong Mount & Pt Sumatra, W. Ue 
Poolov Bay, - - Ditto Ditto Be 
Poomooboo Pulo, ey E. - 
>yonyabang, - - ‘Banta, We = © 
pare ‘ie - - China, 8, - - 2700 
*Popo Pulo, - - Pitts Passage : 
+Porian I. & Reef, AvaC. - SO ng 
Porian Point, - Ava R. a ‘eis Ae 
Portland Bill, - England, 'S- ail 
+Portlock’s Reef, Torres Strait pa 
*Portland Ca., Van Diemen s La. ree 
Porto Praya Bay, Azores - : 
Portuguese Bay, Amboina - a 
PossessionI., - AN padkat : 
Post Horse, - - YE 
*Postillions, - - Do. Do. #01, 448, 400 


Potbakers L, - 
+Potoe es = 
+Potol Point, - 

Potters lL, - 


*Pratas Shoal & L., China Sea - 


| 
| 


Page. | 
Moluccas - = 483 
China,S. - - 269 
Panay, W. - - 388 
Moluccas - = 484 
- 256 


Praya Sand & R., Prince of Wales I. 161 


*Preparis E & Reef, Bengal Bay - 

Preservation }., - Bass’ Strait - 
+Priaman Is. & R. Sumatra, W. 
*Price Cape, -- 


*PrincesI., - 


*Prince of Wales Bank, China Sea- 
*Prince of Wales I. Malacca Strait158,200 | 


11, 26 | 
- 800 
- S59 
- Andaman, N. - 27 
- Sunda Strait - 95 
318 


*Princeof WalesGroup, forres Str. 512,513 
PrincessChar.Bay, New South Wales 514 


Princes Strait, 
tPring, - - - 
tPrintian Pulo, 


Prosperous Bay, 


Proute Pulo, - 


*Providence Is., - Pacific Ocean 
*Pruysen’s Droogte, Java Sea - 
Psyches Channel, Mindanao, N, 
Punyosoo Pulo, - Banca, N. - 


- Java Head - - 96 
- Sumatra, W. - 73 
- Siam Gulf - - 221 
St. Helena - - 6527 
- Banea, N. - -- 132 
- 436 
- 107 

- 343 © 
- 1382 


Purmerant Reef & L., Batavia Road 104 


*Pyramidal Rocks, Natumas- - - 


Pyramid, - - 
+Pyramid [L., - 


Pyramid Peak, 
Pyramid Point, - China, S. 
*Pyramid Rock, 


+Queda, - - 


-*Queens Mountain, Sumatra, N. 


Quemoy, - - 
*Que-san Is., - 


tact 


536 
Cheduba - - 7 
Cochin China 240,311 


- Bashee Is. - - 330 
- 298, 300 
- FParacels - - + 252 

Q. 
Quan-ngai R., - Cochin China - 244 
- Malacca Strait- 156 
*Queen Char. Fore. New Caledonia 519 
- 42 
Quekmi Mount., Martaban - - 17 
- China, E. - - 304 
- Ditto Ditto - 305 
1, - Philippines - - 346 
Quinhone CityxHar., CochinChina 243 
359 


*Quiniluban, 1., - Mindora Sea 
Qui-quick Port, - Cochin China 


Quoin, - - 
Quoin, - 
Quoin Hill, 
Quoin Hill, 
+Quoin L, - 
Quoin,- - 


Rabbit L,- - 
Rabbit, - - 
Racatt Pulo, - 


Race of Alderney, England, S.-  - 
Race of Negrais, Bengal Bay - 
Race of Portland, England, S.- - 


*Rachado Ca., 


*Rackit Pulo,- - Java, N. - 


*Ragged I, - 
Ragged Is, - 
Ragged Point, 

*Rajah Bassa, - 

*Rajah Paulo, - 

*Rambang, - 

*Ram Head, - 


Borneo, W. 

China, 8S. - 
Java, N.- - 
Natuna Great 
Nicobars  - 
SangirC. - 


2582 


R. 
Sangir - - -= 877 
Siucapour Strait 186 
Sumatra, W. 55, 56 
534 
ll 
535 
Malacca Straitl74,199 
- 400,450 
Palawan, N. - 321 
Andaman Great 28 
Borneo, E - - 370 


Sunda Strait 90,91,124 
Junkseylon- - 25 
Java, \. - 450,452 
New South Wales 501 


EE 


{ 5AZ ) 


' Page. 
- Malacca Strait- I61 
Aracan GC. - - 6 


Ramio Palo, - 
Ramrie I., - - 


Ranger’s Ledge, Andaman, N, - 28 
Rangoon, - - PeguR.- - - 15 
*Rangoon R.- - Pegu€.- - 12,14 


+RatI, - - - 
Rawak Harbour, 
*Recherche Port, 


Sumatra, W. 69, 70 
Waygeeooe, N. 422 
Van Diemen’s La. 495 


_ tRedang Is., - - Siam Gulf - - 221 
Red Cliffs, - - SincapourlT. - 189 
+tRed Crab L,- - Chittagong C. - 1 
Red I, - - - Bouro Bay - - 485 
Red L, - - ~ DryonStraits - 143 
Red L, - - - Malacca Road - 177 
Red I, - - - Sincapour Sirait 184 
*Red Point, - - New South Wales 502 
Red Sea, - - - Arabia, W.- - 524 
Reef I, - - - Audaman Great 28 
Reef I., - - - Sumatra, E. - 14) 
Reef }., - - - TavayR. - - °17 
Reeburgh Fort, - Moluccas - - 483 
Rees Bay, - - Sapy Strait- - 466 
Refreshment Head, Sunda Strait - 90 


Regewin L, - - Pitt’s Strait 431, 432 


+Reids Rocks, - Bass Strait - - 499 
*Rendezvous L., - Berneo,.8. - - 351 
Renyang Pulo, - Sunda Strait - 94 


Revenges Strait, New Guinea, W. 433 
tRhio & Strait, - Bintang, W. 139, 194 
Rbhun Pulo, - - Bandals. - - 491 
Ridge Shoal,- - British Chan.534to0536 


Rijutan I., -  - Babuyanes - - 327 
RiowI, - - - Moluccas - - 381 
Risdon Cove, - Van Diemen’s La. 496 
*Rivers Ca, - - Celebes, N.- - 370 
Roang Is., - - Ditto Ditto - 376 
Robbins I, - - Port St. Vincent 518 
*Roberts I., - - Paracels- - - 258 
+Rockbo R., - - Tonking Gulf - 247 
Rocky Ca., - - Van Diemen’s La. 497 
+Rocky 1, - - - ChinaSea - - 214 
Rocky I.,- - - Cochin China - 244 
*Rocky I.,- - - Paracels- - - 252 
Rocky Is, - - Allass Strait - 461 
Rocky Point Bay, Aracan C. - - 6 
Rocky Point, - Banca, E. - - 127 
Rocky Point, - Hainan - - - 249 


Rocky Point, - New South Wales 502 


*Rocky Point, - Sumbawa, N. - 463 
Roderigue I, - Indian Ocean - 423 
Rodong Pulo, - ChinaSea - + 139 

Roma [., - - - Timor Sea 476, 493 


+Romanials & Puint, Sincapour Strait 190 
Romania Reef, - Ditto Ditto 191 


*Rondo Pulo,- - Achen ls. - - 39 
Rovosam Hill, - Sumatra, W. - 47 
Rovsa Pulo, - - Ditto Ditto - 47 
Rovsvocan Is., - Borneo Road - 347 
Rosingeyn I, - Bandals. - - 491 
Ross I., - - - Andamans - - 29 
Rotterdam [.,  - Batavia Road - 104 
Rotta,- - - - Malacca Strait) 157 

*Rotto Ll, - - - Timor Sea 479, 480 
Roundabout I., - China, E. - - 307 
Round Brother, - Dryon Straits - 142 
Round Harbour, Mysole,N.- - 429 

*Round I,- - - Andamans - -— 31 
Round I.,- - - Canton R. - - 294 
Round |.,- - - Cheduba - - 6,7 


Round I.,- - - China,S. - - 
Round I.,- - - Namoa Harbour 
Round I.,- - - Port St. Vincent 
Rou Pulo, -_ - Gillolo Passage 


*Royal Bishops Bank, China Sea_ - 

Royal Bishops Shoal, Sumatra, W. 
*Royal Captains Shoal, China Sea - 
*Royal Charlottes Shoal, Ditto Ditto 


Page. 
261 
263 
519 
418 
228 

55 
320 
319 


Royal Sovereigns Shoal, British Chan.535 


Ruba Point, - - Azores - - - 
*Rugged Point, - Sumbawa_ N. :- 
+Ruib I, - - - Waygecooe, W. 
*Rusa Raji, - - Flores, N. - - 
*Rusa Linguete, - Ditto Ditto - 
tRutland I., - - Andaman Great 


529 
463 
421 
470 
470 

30 


Rynland Shoal, - Batavia Road 102,105 


Ss. 
Saba Bay,- - - Savul. - - - 
Sabadda Pulo, - Sumatra, W. - 
Sablat, - - - Ditto Ditto 
Sabon Hill, - - Sabon I.- - - 
Sabon I. & Strait, Sumatra, E. - 
SabtangI., - - Bashees - - - 
+Saddle I.,- - - ChinaSea - - 
Saddle I.,- - - Flores, W. - - 
Saddle L,- - - Gaspar Straits - 
tSaddle I.,- - - Natumas- - - 
Saddle [.,- - - Sumatra, W. - 


+Saddle Mountain, Andaman Great 


Saddle Point, - St. Helena - - 6527 
*Saflanafl., - - Celebes Sea - 402 
Sahul Banks, - TimorSea - - 476 
*Sai-gon R.& City, Cambodia 229, 230 
Sail Shoal, - - Malacca Strait- 174 
Sail Rock, - - Mindora Strait- 392 
Salanama Pulo, - Malacca Strait- 155 
*Salangore, - - Ditto Ditto- 169 
*Sualatan Point, - Borneo,S. - - 364 
*Salat Boora, - - Sincapour Strait 183 


Salawatty 1, New Guinea, W. 431t0433 


- Celebes, 8, - - 


+Salayerl, - 
- Ditto 


*Salayer Straits, 


409 
Ditto 408,448 


Salayer Pulo, - Java,N. - - 99 
*Salibaboo Is.,  - Mindanao, S. - 378 
Salingsingau I, - Balabac Straits 339 
‘Salleevlakit 1., - Sooloo Sea - - 382 
Salomague Bay, Lyconia, W. -. 325 
Saloowale, - - Sumatra,W. - 73 
SalseeR, - - Sumatra, E. - 118 
Salt R., - - - Sumatra, E. - 118 
Sama Bay& Town, Hainan, S$. - - 249 
Suamanap, - - Madura, E.- - 454 
Samunca Peak, - Sumatra,S.- - 7 
Samanky Pulo, - Sumatra, W. - 65 
*Samarang, - - Java, N.- - 450,452 
*Samar il, - - - Philippines - - 344 
*Sambas R., - - Borneo, W. - 348 
Sambat, R, - - Sumatra, W. - 74 
Sambelangan, - Sumatra, N.  - 152 
*Sambilaugs, - - MalaccaSirait 162,200 
*Samnboangan, - Mindanao - - 353 
Sam-chow, - - China,s. - - 266 
Sam-chow-tong, Ditto Ditto - 264 
Sam cock L, - Canton R. - - 270 
Sam-coke I, - China,S. - - 301 
Sam-mouon Is., - Ditto Ditto- - 277 
Sampan Chow, - Canton R. - - 289 


t 
f 


E agee 
Sancori Pulo, - Siam Gulf - - 223 


+Sandakan Bay, - Borneo, E. - 340 
*Sandalwood I., - Timor Sea - 467,523 
+Sandana Ca. & Mount, Java, E. - 456 
*Sandbays Shoal, Sumbawa, N. - 449 
*Sand Downs Point, China, S. - - 302 
Sandwich Ca., - New South Wales 514 
Saudy Bay, - - St. Helena - - 527 
*Sandy Ca., - - New South Wales 508 
Sandy I. & Point, AvaC. - - - 9 
Sandy I., - - - Cochin China 246 


Sandy I., - - - Gaspar Straits - 126 
Sandy I., - - - Sumatra,W. - 66 
Sandy J.,- - - Timor, W. - + 479 


- Hainan, S. - - 249 
Sandy Point, - New South Wales 514 
tSangboys Is, - Sooloo Sea - - 385 
Sangeegee, - - Lombock Strait 458 
*Sangir, - - - Mindanao, S. 376,380 
*San-ho Ca., - - Cochin China - 243 
Santa Cruz, - - Azores - - - 529 
*Santa Cruz I., - Pacific Ocean 518,519 
Santa Cruz Is., - Mindanao, S. - 383 


Sandy Point, 


Santa Cruz Point, Mindora, W. - 393 
Santa Isabel,- - Solomon Is. - 519 
Santiago Point, - Luconia, S.- - 345 
San Vizente Port, Luconia, N. - 326 
Saparooa, - - - Moluccas - - 490 
*Sapata Pulo,- - China Sea - - 234 


Sapy Bay & Town, Sumbawa, E. - 464 
Sapy Strait, - - Ditto Ditto 448, 463 
Saradong Pulo, - Sunda Strait - 90 
Sarah Galley I., China, E 306, 307 
Sarah’s Bossom, Lord Auckland’s Is, 508 
Sato Pulo, - - Sumatra,W. - 60 
Savages, - - - AracanR. - - 5 
*Savul., - - - Timor Sea - - 480 
*Sawa Bay& Town, Ceram, N. - - 487 
Sawang, - - - Sumatra, N. - 152 
+Saw-chow, - - Canton K. 274, 275 
Saw-lowang Bay, Ditto Ditto - 274 
Sawshee Hill, - Ditto Ditto - 292 
*Saypan!l., - - MarianIs. - - 442 
Saytan Pulo & Harbour, Sumatra, W. 65 
*Scarborough Shoal, China Sea- - 255 
Schiedam I.,- - Batavia Road - 103 
Schiedam Is., - Celebes Sea 448,468 
Schilders Shoal, Lombock, N. - 459 
Schontens [., Van Diemen’s Land 497 
*Scilly Is. - - - British Channel 632 
*Sea Flowecr’s Channel, Sumatra, W. 82 
Sabadies,- - - Ditto Ditto 50 
*Se Beeroo L& Channel, Sumatra, W. 8! 
tSebooka Pulo, - Sunda Strait - 94 
Secke I, - - - Cochin China - 246 
tSe Cockup R.&Strait, Sumatra, W. 84 
+Second Bar, - - Canton R. 292, 293 
+Second Pojut, - Banca Strait - 115 
tSecond Point, - Sunda Strait 97 
Second Reach, - Callam Strait Wt 
Secooniet Point, Sumatra, W. 74 
Sedang Bay,- - Borneo, W. 
*Sedary Point & Shoal, Java, N. 
Sedre Passage, - AchenIs. - 
"Seeal Point, - - Ceram, W. « 
Seeroodvot Pulo, Sumatra, W. 
Seery Pulo, - - Borneo, W. - 
*Seeseeran Port, - Luconia, E. 
Seetucon Hill, - Chittagong C. 


S 
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Segar,- - - = Allass Strait - 461 
Se Gere Pulo, - Sumatra, W. - 83 
Seirombo R.,- - Ditto Ditto - 79 
Se Labba Bay, - Ditto Ditto - 83 
Se Leagal.& Bay, Ditto Ditto - 52 


Selema, - - - Ceram, N. - - 487 


*Selondal., - - Sumbawa, N. 448,460 


Semanko Bay & Peak, Sumatra, S. 89 
Semao I. & Strait, Timor, W. 479, 480 
Senaro Pulo,- - Sumatra, W. - 64 
Se Ooban Bay, - Ditto Ditto - 83 


*Se Poral. - - Ditto Ditto - 83 
*Serangani Is.& Voint, Mindanao, S. 378 


Serasso Pulo, - Sumatra, W. - 84 
SerbetteI., - - Flores Strait - 473 
Seriguy I., - - Sunda Strait - 97 
Scrouda Pulo, - Sumatra, W. 63, 64 
Scesson Pulo,- - Malacca Strait- 159 


*Seven Is.- - - Banca,N. - - 136 
tSeven Is.,- - - Macassar Strait 370 
tSevern’s Shoal, - Banca, E. - - 130 
*"Seyer Is,- - - Bengal Bay- 22, 24 


*Sha-loo-poo-tien Is, Pekin Gulf 


tShanpee Js., 


Sey-ho Point, - China,S. - - 257 
Shaftsbury Reef, Sumatra, W. - 

Shahbunder Shoal, Sumatra, E. « 

Sbakbroage Hill, Chittagong - - 3 
Shalal., - + + Cochin China - 240 
Sha-long-tow, - China,S. - - 302 
- 309 
Shambles, - - British Chan. 534, 535 
- Gillolo, E. - - 419 


*Shan-tung Prom. China, E. - ~ 308 
tSharvogels Is., - Billiton, E - - 359 
Shelter I., - - ChinaSea - - 220 
Shittoe Bay& Po. China, S. - - 264 
Shoal Point,- - Derwent R. - 496 
*Shoal Point, - - Macassar Strait 370 


+ 


Shoals, - - = Ditto Ditto 371 
Shoal Water L., - Java Sea: - 126, 127 


*Shoel., - - - Billiton, S. - 133, 358 


Shoe I., - - - Waygeeooe, N. 422 
Shore Rock, - - St. Helena - - 527 
Siak R., - - - Sumatra, E. 144, 155 
Siam Gulf, - - ChinaSea - - 222 
Siam R. & Bar, Siam Gulf - - 223 
SiaoI, - - - Celebes,N.- - 376 


tSiaton Point, - Negroes]. - - 387 


e 


+ 


SibagoI.,- * - Bascelan Strait 383 
Siddo Harbour, - Sumatra, W. - 47 
Sidney Cove, - Port Jackson - 503 
Sidney Shoal, - S, Pacific Ocean 517 
Sig-boye 1, - - Sooloo Sea - - 342 
Siggen Point, Sumatra, W. - 75 


Silangin Bay, - Luconia, W. - 323 
Silino LL, - - - Mindanao, N. - 342 
Sillaloo Rock, - Sumatra, W. 74,765 
Sillebar R., - - Ditto . Ditto - 7) 


Simbang Pulo, - Banca, N. - - 132 
Simirara Is.. - - Mindora,S. - 389 
Sincapour J.& Str. Malaya, E. 184,189,198 
Siocapour Old Str. Johore, - - - 183 
Sindangan Bay, - Mindanao, W - 389 


*Single I.,- + - China, S. - 296, 297 


Sing-shee-moon, Ditto Ditto 280, 281 


tSinkel R., - - Sumatra, W. - 51 


Sinkep Palo,- - Sumatra, E. - 137 
Sintodo I.- - = Sapy Strait - - 464 
Sipaca Point, - Mindanao, N. - 342 
SipsipaL, - - Waygeecovue, N. 422 


*Sirian River,- - PeguC.-.. - er 
*Sisters, - - - Andamans - - 3) 
*Sisters, - - - Bass Strait - - 599 
+Sisters Peak, - Celebes,N - - 375 


Sitoe Ca,  - - Sumatra,W. - 59 
Sittang R., - - Martaban - - 16 
Sizan Point - - Malacca Strait- 179 
Skelton’s I. - - Greyhounds Strait 415 
+Slackoo Road, - Borneo, W.- - 349 
Sliar Pulo, - - Samatra, E. + 137 
Slipper I, - - Bengal Bay- - 927 
Slipper I.,  - - Malacca Strait- 156 
Small Bar, - - CantonR. - - 99) 
+Snares, - - - New Zealand, S. 508 
Snug Cove, - ~ New South Wales 501 
Sokum Pulo,- - Sumatra,W. - 52 
+Sojoton Point, - Negroes]. - - 387 
Sulander Point, - New South Wales 502 
*Solitary Is., - - Ditto Ditto 608 
Soloan.I.,- - - Mindanao, N. - 342 
®Solombo Great, - JavaSea - - 401 
Solombo Little, - Ditto Ditto- - 402 
*Solomon Is., - S. Pacific Ocean 418, 519 
Solon Solon Bay, Luconia, W. - 325 
Solor I. & Strait, Timor Sea 470 to 472 
*Sombreiro Chan. Nicobars - - 37 
+Sombrero Rock, Philippines - - 388 
Songi Tanjang Bay, Sumatra, W.- 50 
Songy Booloo, - Banca, N. - - 182 
Songy Lamo Point, Sumatra, W. 69 
Songy Lampoon, Java.N - - - 108 
+Songy Leat Bay, Banca, E. - - 131 
*Song-yue Point, China,S. - - 239 
*Sonrol 1., - - - N. Pacific Ocean 438 
*Sooloo I... - - - SovlooSea 340,341,382 
SoongeyPeenangBay, Sumatra, W. 65 
SoongeyPcesangBay, Ditto _ Ditto 65 
Soon-koo [I., - - China, S. - 260,251 
+Soosoo Bay & ‘Town, Sumatra, W. 48,49 
Sootov Pulo, - - Rhio Strait- - 189 
Sorsogon Harbour, Luconia, S. 344,345 
Sound I.,- - - Andaman Great pis 
*Sourabaya, - - Java, E - - - 45% 
ssuareuted I,- - Borneo, W. - 356 
South Breaker, Fort Marlborough 70 
+South Brother, - Dryun Straits - 142 
South Ca., - - Formosa ce 332 
*South Ca., - - Van Diemen 8 Lu. 495 
South Chanuel, - Balabac Straits 339 
South Channel, - Sincapour Str 195,197 
Southeast Harbour, Poggy I. - - ro 
Southeast I.,- - Madura, E.- - aon 
South Head,- - Port Jackson 503, be 
South Head,- - Broken Bay - oat 


f, Sincapour Strait 
South I, & Reef, Sincapour Strait 110 


*Soutb I., - - 
South IL,- - - Gaspar Streits - rhe 
*South IL, - - ° Japan Sea - - ee 
tSouth I., -_— = Natunas = a ba 474 
South I, = = = Pantar Strait 2 365 
SouthI., - - - Palo Laut ve es 
South L, Salayer Straits - ~ 25 a 
South Sand, - - Malacca Ste. 167, is 
*South Watcher, - Java, N.- - : ve 


5 ‘oody I., Surigao Bay 
se ed - New Guinea, Ls 
Spermonde Archi Ing, Colon 
Sperry Ledge & Kock, 

Stage Rocks, - British Channel 
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*Stag’s Shoal,- - ChinaSea - - 317 
Start Point, - - Diito Ditto - 533,534 
Staten Land, - Terradel Fuego 6507 
Steep Point,- - Java,S. - - - 87 
+Stephen’s Is - - Pacific Ocean - 436 
Stole High Land, Ceram, N. - - 488 
Stony Head, Van Diemen’s La. 497,500 
Stonyl,- - - AchenHead - 40 
Storm Bay, - - Van Diemen’s La. 496 
Stroom Rock, - SundaStrait - 95 
Struy’s Bay, - - Africa,S. - - - 526 
Stuart’s Sound, - Andaman Great 29 
Sual Port, - - Luconia, W. - 324 
4Subic Bay, - - Ditto Ditto - 
¢+Succadana, - - Borneo, W. - 
Sugar Loaf, - - Bencoolen - 
Sugar Loaf Hill, China, S. - 
Sugar Loaf Hiil, Luconia, S - 
Sugar Loaf Hill, Waygeeooe - 
Sugar Loaf Point, St. Helena - 
Sugar Loaf, - - Sumatra, S. - 
Sugar Loaf, - - Tappanvooly Bay — 54 
Sugud-boyan Bay, Mindanao, S.- 380 
Suilo-shaw, - - China,S. - - 297 
*SulphurI. - - N. Pacific Ocean 442 
Sultan's Shoal, - Malacca Str. 185, 198 


- aa F 8 Se Ue 
ow 
_ 
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Sumatra Bauk, - Ditto Ditto- - 181 
Sumatra, E.- - Banea Strait - 110 
Sumatra, N. - - Malacca Strait - 151 
Sumatra, S., - - Sunda Strait - 89 


Sumatra, W., Indian Ocean 39 to 76,523 
*Sumbawa Bay & 'l'own, Sumbawa I. 463 
Sumbawal.,- - Timor Sea - 448, 462 


Sunda Strait, - Java, N. - - 86,89 
Sun Deep 1. - Chittagong C. - 3,4 
Sunkar R., - - Ditto Ditto - 2 
#Sunkenl., - - Ava,C.- - - 10 
Sunken Rocks, - Uhina,S. - - 298 
Sunken Rocks, - Flores Strait - 471 
Supaw Pulo,- - Sumatra, W. - 84 


+Surat Passave, - Achen Head - 40 
*Surigao Is. & Town, Mindanao, N. 343 
Surigao Passage, Ditto Ditto 342 
Susannah St. 1.,- Bengal Bay - - 238 


Saturana Road, - Timor, N. - - 478 
*Suwarrow’s Is., - Pacific Ocean - 522 
*Swallow’s Rocks, China Sea - - 319 


Swangy Pulo, - Bandals., - - 491 
Swan Is.,- - - Bass’ Strait - 497, 500 
*5.W. Cape, - - Van Diemen’s La. 494 
+S. W. Island, - Natunas- - - 215 
*Swilly Rocks, Van Diemen’s Land 495 
*Syang L, - - - Gillolo Passage 420 
Sy-cat Rock, - China,S. - - 302 
Sy-chew bBay,, - Hainan, S. - - 249 
Sy-lock I, - - China, S. - - 270 
Sy-teng, - - - Ditto Ditto- - 302 


T. 


Van Diemen’s La. 497 
Java, E.- - - 467 


Table Ca., 
‘Table Hill, 


+Table Hill, - - Palawan- - - 321 
Table Hill - - Rhbio Strait - - 139 
Table L, - - - Bengal Bay - - 27 
Table I, - - - Gaspar Straits -* 126 
‘Table Mountain, China, S. - - 267 

“Table Point,- - Bally. - - - 458 

*Tabo Point, - - Gillolo, E. - - 418 
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Tabtaboon I., - Mindanao, S. - 333 

tTaganacl, - - Sovoloo Sea - - 342 
*Taggal & MountaiJava, N.- - - 451 
t+Vaggal Rock, - Ditto Ditto- - 451 
Tagloc Bay, - - Mindanao, E. - 380 

Tagne I1.,- - - Cochin China - 238 

*“Tagolanda l., - Celebes, N. - 376 
Tagola Point, - Mindanao, N. - 342 

Tagowloo I.,- - Sooloo Sea - - 385 

tT'ahow Bank, - Ditto Ditto- - 342 
+Taicou Mountain, Tsiompa - - 231 
TajoR, - - - Luconia,N. - 326 


‘Takoot Kababawan, Sooloo Sea - 340 
tTakootPaboonoowan, Ditto Ditto- 341 


‘T'akoot Saanga, - Ditto Ditto- 384 
tTalaboCa., - - Celebes, E. - - 398 
Talenading Is., - Molucea Passage 381 
Taluook I, - - Sooloo Sea - - 341 


tTamarind L.,- - Sunda Strait - 93 
Tambagaan I., - Sooloo Sea - - 342 
*TambelanIs., - ChinaSea - - 213 
‘T'ambove Road, - Luconia, W. - 324 
Tamong Palo, - Sumatra, W. 55, 56 


*Tamook I., - - Sooloo Sea - 385 
Tampassook Point, Borneo, W. 347 


+Tamquan R., - Cochin China - 244 
*T'am-quoon-tow L., China, 8. - - 281 

Tam-too L, - - Ditto Ditto - 295 
*Tanakeka I. & Shoals, Celebes, S.368,404 
*'l'anasserim Is., - Bengal Bay 16, 18, 22 


Tanca Pulo, - - Sumatra, W. - 57 
Tangala Is., - - Java,S. - - - 88 
T'ang-lung-chow, Canton R. - - 267 
Tangrea, - - - Sumatra,S.- - 92 
+Tanjong Apee, - Borneo, W. - 348 
‘Tanjong Awat, -,Malacca Strait- 169 
Tanjong Bantang,Rhio Strait - - 139 
Tanjong Barram, Borneo, W.- - 348 
Tanjong Barro, - Sumatra, E. - 145 


a! 
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Tanjong Bassoo, Sumatra, E. - 141 
Tanjong Batoo Pootie, Sumatra, N. 151 
Tanjong Batoo - Ditto Ditto 151 
Tanjong Beeat - Bancal. - 119, 152 
Tanjong Bon, - Sumatra, E. 141, 146 
+TanjongBoulus, Malacca Strait 183, 198 
}'Tanjong Brekat, Banca, E. - - 128 
‘Tanjong Carrang, Lombock, W. - 458 
Tanjong Chinna, Sumatra, S.- 76, 89 
Tanjong Clin, Malacca Strait - 176, 199 
Tanjong Colean, Banca Strait 118,119 
Tanjong Craw, - Ceram, N. - - 487 
Tanjong Datoo,- LinginI. - - 188 
Tanjong Datoo, - Siam Gulf - - 221 
+Tanjong Dattoo, Borneo, W. - 
*Tanjong Eang, - Lingin L., - 
+Tanjong Factie, - Borneo, W. - 349,351 
*Tanjong Goere, - Sumatra, N. - 153 


+Tanjong Goonting, Banca, N.  - 132 
Tanjong Inaroontang, Borneo, N.- 337 
Tanjong Kaeton, Borneo, W.- - 347 
Tanjong Malaloo, Banca, N. - - 132 

+Tanjong Muncooda, Ditto Ditto - 132 
Tanjong Oolar - Banca, W. - - 1419 
Tanjong Ooloor, Malacca Strait- 163 
Tanjong Pooni, - Banca Strait - 118 
Tanjong Punyosoo, Banca, N.- - 132 


Tanjong Rumbeaah, Lombock, W. 458 
*Tanjong Ryah, - Banca, E. - 131, 182 
*lanjong Salatan, Borneo,S. - - 364 
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+Tanjong Sambar, Borneo, W. 350, 352 
+T anjong Sampanmangio, Born.,N .337,347 
Tanjong Sisor, + Borneo, W.- - 348 
Tanjong Tekoos, Sumatra, S. - 90 
*Tanjong Toca, - Ditto Ditto 91 
Tanjong Tor, -, Malacca Strait- 179 


+Tanjong Tuan, - Banca, E. - - 132 : 


*Tanjong Tuan, - Malecca Strait- 174 
Tannal.,- - - New Hebrides- 521 
Tantalam I.,- - Siam Guif - - 223 

*Tapeantana [. & Chan., Sooloo Sea 384 
Tapooll., - - Ditto Ditto 341 
Tapoos, - - - Sumatra,W. - 652 

*Tappanooly Bay, Ditto® Ditto 538 


Tasdugan Inlet,- Philippines - - 345 
*Tasmans Head, Van Diemen’s Land 495 
Tatas Is.,- - - Pitt’s Passage - 425 


Ta-thong-moon,- China, S. - - 295 
Tattaran L, - - Sooloo Sea - - 384 
Tauwl, - - - TimorSea - - 481 
*Tavay I. & Point, Bengal Bay 17,18, 21 
Tawally L., - - Moluccas - 484 


tTawee-tawee Is., SeolooSea - - 341 
Taw-ling-saa, - Canton R. - - 21 
*Taya Is, - - - ChinaSea - - 251 
tlaya Pulo, - - Junkseylon- - 2 
*Taya Pulo, - - Sumatra, E. - 136 
*Techin-san Is., - China, E. - - 308 
Teecoos Pulo, - Prince of Wales I. 160 
+Teega Pulo, - - Borneo, W. - 347 


Teega Palo, - - Sumatra, W. - 
Teep-chow, - - Chiua,S. - - 
tTelibon, - = - QuedaC. - - 
tTellapoe Road, - Sumatra, W. - 
neues ae - Ditto Ditto - 
ellore Pulo, - Ayer Bongy Ba 
tTellore Pulo, - near Ayer Halen 
Tellore Pulo, - near Natal - - 
Teloo Cassee Bay, Sumatra, W. - 
Teloor Pulo, - - Ditto Ditto 
*Temvel Ca., - - Macassar Strait 
‘lemontangis Mount Sooloo - - 341 
*Ten-choo-foo, - China, E. - - 
Ten Degrees Chan., Andamans, 8. 
*TenianI,- - - Marian Is. - 
*Ten ls, - - - Sumbawa, W 
+Tenth I., - - - Bass’ Strait - 
*Terceira I., - Azores - - 
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‘Tercoli Pulo, - Rhio Strait- - 139 
*lernate L, -' - Moluccas - - 483 
‘lerooa Bay, - - Junkseylon- - 25 
‘Terra del Fuego, Patagonia - - 6506 
*Terressa ., - - Nicobars - - 35 
*Terribles,- - - AracanC. - - 5 
tle-tchong L, - China, E. - - 308 
*Teyngal., - - Sooloo Sea - - 386 
+Third Point, - - Banca Strait - 116 
tibird Point,- - Sunda Strait - 97 
Third Reach, - Callam Strait - 172 
Thomas St. R., - Luconia, W. - 324 
+Thornhill Ca,, - Andaman Great . 28 


+Thousand Is., - Java,N. - .- 106 
*Three Alike Is., Macassar Strait 366 
+Three Bastards, - Flores, N. - - 470 
Three Brothers,- Amboina - - 488 
Three Brothers,- Celebes Sea - 405 
+Three Brothers, - Dryon Straits - 142 
Three Brothers, - Sunda Strait - 91 
Three Fathoms Bank, Java,N. - 450 


‘ 
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Three Briars, - Luconia, W. - 
Three Hilb I.. - Mindanao, Ss. - 
Three Hummock I, Bass’ Strait - 
Three a - Cochm China - 
Three Peaked I., Palawan - ~ 
Three Sisters, - Sunda Strait - 
Threshold Point, New Guinea - 

*Thwart the Way, Sunda Strait - 

*Ticaol., - - - Philippines - - 

+Ticoo Is.,.- - ~ Sumatra, - 
Tidong Pulo, - Java, No - 7 

eTidore L.,- - - Moluccas) - ~ 
+Tieng-fong Rock, Hainan, S.- - 

®Tien Pak, - - China, S, - 257, 
Tigerl., - - - Canton R- - 290. 
‘Tiger Is.,- - - Celebes Sea - 

*TigerI., - - - ‘Tonking Gulf - 
Tigers Hook, - Tonking R.,  - 

¢Tillangchong I., Nicobars - - 
Tilleroo Ca.,- - Se Pora I.- - 

*Timoan Pulo, - China Sea- 218, 

®Timor 1., - - - Timor Sea 476, 

*Timor Laut, - - Ditto Ditto- - 

*Timor Yung, - Sumbawa, W.- 

eTing-hoy Har., - China, E. - 

¢Tingoram, = - Malaya, E. - 
4Tingy Pulo, - China Sea - 
+Tinhosa False, Hainan, E. - 
eTinhosa f., + - Ditto Ditto 
Tiphou R,, - - Cochin China 
Tiwoane Ca, _- Tsiompa~ - 
Toekoekemou I., Billiton, E. - 
¢Toe-kow Bay, - China, E. - 
ee an Besseys Is,, Celebes Sea 
ollong-bonang R., Sumatra, E. 
ee Bay, - - Celebes, E.- - 
ombs, - - 7 Dryon Straits 142, 


alae Bay, 


- Celebes, E.-  - 


ongvon High Land, Hainan, E. 20! 


Vong-hou I. & Cove, China, S. - 
Tong-ly Fort, - China, E. - - 


Tungol.,- - - Poggy Is. ° - 
TonierI, - - Balambangan - 
CTonin Is, - - Salayer, S. - 409, 
Ton-kicou, - - [lainamn - - = 
Troon Gulf & R., Hainan, W. 246, 
onyn Is., - - Celebes Sea - 


+Too Bataha, - Suoloo Sea - - 
FJ oojoo Pulo, - Banca, N. - - 
Toojoo Pulo, - Sumatra, Ww. - 
4Tooluo Samwoi, Sumatra, N.  - 
*#Toolvo Samwoi Point, Ditto Ditto 
Toolyan Bay, - Svoloo I. - 341, 
Tooly I., - - - Sincapour Strait 
#Too-nee-ang I.,- China,S. - - 
Toong-catl.,  - China, S. - 
Toong-choong, - Ditto Ditto 
Toong-teng, - - Ditto Ditto 
Toon-qua l., - Ditto Ditto 
Too uooI., - Ditto Ditto 
*'Topa el Point,- Azores - - 
Yopies, - - - Rhio Strait - 
Tor Bay, - - ~- England, 8. 
#Tores Is.,- - - Bengal Bay 


Ao eae ea 


"Torres Strait, New Guinea, S. 509 to 514 


*TYoty Pulo, - - Banca,N. - - 
Touroumang, - Sumatra, W. - 
Towal, - - - BandaSea - - 
Towerl.,- - - Flores,S. - - 
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323 Track I,- - 7° Nicobars - 
378 Traitors Is. - 7 New Guinea 
499 ‘treacnerous Bay, Billiton, W. 
240 | tTree T & Rank, Samatra, E. 
32) Tree] - * 7 Borneo, W. - 
108 | *Tree I, - Cheduba = - 
434 Tree Id, - Gaspar Straits 
94 Tree }., - Lingin 
344 tiree IT, 
58 Tree C. 
101 Trees Ca, 
483 | ¢Tr Sy 7 
ayy | + onamang R., 
ong | *T- tangles, 
291 Trice lL, - 
goo | *P este L, 


“pmatra, VW. 
Celebes. N.- 


Sumatra, W. 


- Nicobars) - 
- Sumatra, 


* 


Sincapour Str 134 198 


- Macassar Strait 


138 


56 
370 


Cochin China 239, 240 


63 
367 
37 


85 


946 ; Trincuttel.- - Nicobars - - 36,37 
217 | +Trinder’s Shoal, Macassar Strait 368 
37 | *Tringans,- - 7 Malaya, E-- - 221 
83 | *Trions I, - ~ Paracels- ° ~ 254 
313 Troosan Pulo, - Sumatra, W. - 65 
515 | @Vrotio Pulo, -_ MalaccaStrait 156,157 
481. ‘Vrumball I. & Hill, China, E. - - 307 
462 Tsang-chow, - ~ China, S. - -_ 301 
304 Tsincoe I, - ° Ditto Ditto 298, 299 
220 Tsiompa C., - ° Cochin China - 229 
216 Tuft Point, -_- New Guinea, N. 435 
251 Talaba Bay & R., Mindora, WwW. - 393 
250 Tulean Rock, - Sooloo I., - - 341 
244 | *Tulourds., - - Mindanao, 8.378, 380 
230 Tulycaon Road, Timor, N. - - 477 
360 | *fumbora Moon. Sumbawa, - 449, 463 
304 | tTumpat Tuan Point, Sumatra, W. 49 
412 | +Turatte Point, - Celebes, 8. - - 
110 | tTurks Cap, - ~ Sumatra, W. - 83 
397 Turks Cap, -_ > St Helena - - 527 
145 | tTuron Bay & &., Cochin China - 246 
307 | *TuronCa, - - Ditto Ditto - 249 
TurretI.,- - ° Calamines - - 302 
275 Turtle Bay, - - New Ireland - 516 
303 | Turtlel,- - - Binkang Bay - 240 
84 Turtle Il,- - ° Cochin China - 244 
338 Turtle I.,- - 7 Madura, E.- - 454 
448 | *Turtle Is, - - Banda Sea - - 491 
250 Turtle I., - - 7 Forres Strait - 513 
247 ‘Twee-lien-shan, Macao - = * 285 
404 Twins, - - 7” Allass Strait - 460 
340 Twins, - * °* Andaman Great 31 
ise | *fwins, - - * China, S. - - 29 
60 Twins, - - 7- Dryon Straits - 143 
153 | + wins, - 7° MerguiC. - - 2 
152 | *Pfwok Half Fa.Ba., Malac.Str.165.168,199 
382 | *fwo Brothers, - Borneo, S. - - 965 
1833 | *Iwo Brothers, - Malacca Strait 165 
297 | *Two Brothers, - Sumatra, E. - 108 
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Varela Pulo,- - Cochin China - Al 
Varela Pulo,- ~ Matacca Strait - ! 
+Varela Pulo,- - Sumatra, E. 140, 146 
Varela Reef,-_ - Malacca Strait - 154 
Varne Shoal, British Channel 534, 536 
Velas Point, - ~ Azores - - ”~ 529 - 
*Vele Rete Rocks, China Sea ~ © 932 
eVelthoens l..- ° Celebes Sea ° 413 
Verd Cape Is - Atlantic Ocean 528 
Verlatens [.,- ~ Sunda Strait - 
®Victoria Fort, ~ a ck -- 
‘Victory, - 7 Ubimeo. == 
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Vinay Point,-  ~ Tsiompas - ~ 231 
*Vincent St. Point, Van Diem. b = 
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Wang-tong I., - Canton R. - - 299 
Wapen!I., - - Java,N.- - - 101 
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Warren Hast. Shoal, Gaspar Straits 129 
*Watcher, North, JavaSea- - - 107 
+Watcher, North, Macassar Strait 370 
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Water Bay, - - Sapy Strait - - 465 
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Watering Bay, - China, S - = 263 
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aWaygecooe I. - Gillolo, E. 417,422,428 
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- Torres Strait 511,512 
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- Timor Sea - - 481 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


SOUTH AFRICA, BAYS and BAKERS ;— DIRECTIONS for 
MATHEWREN BAY, ISLAND R@RERIGUE, CORINGA 
BAY ANCHORAGE, MALACCA LIGHTHOUSE, and BAM- 
BEK SHOAL. _— 

TMs 


SALDANHA BAY, in the vicinity of the Cape of Good Hope, although fos ae 

a spacious and safe harbour for any number of ships, has hitherto been of litte "” 
benefit to navigation, for want of wood and fresh water. But Capt. James Callander, 

who has examined most of the bays and rivers in South Africa, and already rendered 
essential service to the navigation and coasting trade of the Cape Colony, observes, 

that the Berg River, being contiguous to Saldanha Bay, could be turned down into 

it at a small expense, by which, not only shipping and a town could be supplied, but 
several thousands of acres of land cultivated, and plantations formed. 


ST. SEBASTIAN BAY, situated on the N. E. side of Cape Infanta, affords good 5. setestian 
anchorage and shelter from Westerly winds; and the Beach consisting of sand, is fanta Hive.” 
bold to approach to the westward of Infanta River. ‘This river, called also Broad 
River, has only 9 feet on the Bar at high water, but inside it is capable of containing 
any number of vessels, at a proper draught to pass over the bar; and, as it is situated 
in the centre of the richest corn district of the Cape Colony, with proper attention 
and encouragement, it may become a place of great importance to the Colony. 

Inland from Cape Infanta, to the northward, stands a Flat Mountain, which, in Fet Mou. 
some views, much resembles the Table Mountain at Cape Town, and requires the = 
attention of Navigators in passing to the Westward, as the unfortunate loss of the 
Arniston, in Struy’s Bay, is attributed to those on beard having mistaken the former 


mountain for the latter. 


NYSNA RIVER,* situated to the Westward of Plettemberg Bay, was lately Nyse river, 
entered by H. M.S. Podargus, Capt. Wallis, who describes it as follows. 


* The advantages of this river, or inlet of the sea, to the Cspe Colony, were first pointed out by 
Capt. James Callandesx. 
B 
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descritedty On the evening of the 20th of April 1817, we arrived off the mouth of the 
Nysna River, but the tide being unfavourable were obliged to haul off. The 
following day was calm;—early on the22d we closed with the river, but the tide 
not serving, anchored in the fair way, which afforded an opportunity of sounding. 
When the flood made, (being neap tides) we weighed and entered the river with 
| great ease, having neyer less than 20 feet water, the Podargus drawing only about 


= = Lee ee 


13 feet. Any vessel under 15 feet, attending to the tide, might run for this river 
with safety, which is 288 yards wide at the only dangerous part; the tide rises 
about 7 feet at full and change of the moon, and runs about 3 knots. 

When the Podargus entered the river, the neighbouring inhabitants were assembled 
on the heights of the entrance, headed by Mr. Rex. 

From the local situation of this river, the safety it affords inside to any number of 
ships, and the facility of loading them, Capt. Wallis thinks, will render it of great 
importance to the Colony. 


Mathewren MATHEWREN BAY, in the ISLAND RODERIGUE, has been surveyed by 
a! scrved. §=—- Lieut. J. H. Grubb, of the Company’s Marine, who has constructed a Plan of it, 
with the following remarks and Directions for the Channels. 

This Bay or Harbour is in general good holding ground, free from rocks, the 
bottom being a mixture of sand and mud. The tide rises alout 6 feet, high water 
) at 12 hour on full and change of the moon, the flood runs to the Eastward and the 
ebb to the Westward. Variation 10° West in 1810:—at which time, there were 
: only three French families on the Island, and about 40 slaves. 

There are two channels for entering or leaving the harbour, the Eastern one 
being only about 250 yards in breadth, renders it very intricate for large ships, and 
therefore requires great attention to the Directions given for sailing through it. 
. The Western or leeward channel is free from danger being about 4 mile in breadth, 
formed by a small shoal of 23 fathoms on the edge of the middle ground, and a 
| rocky patch of 34 fathoms to the Westward; this channel being far to leeward, 
| should only be used by ships going out of the harbour. There is another channel 
! over the middle ground, of the same breadth, which was used for bringing in ships 
previous to the survey of the harbour, but often attended with danger, by violent 
gusts of wind descending from the valleys and making a ship liable to miss stays 
| when near the reef, where she might be on the rocks before the anchor could bring 
her up. Ships, therefore, should always go in by the Eastern channel, and out 
by the Western one. 
Tosilin ty To sail into the harbour through the Eastern channel, after making the East or 


pees 


— Ethene, 
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the Eastern 


. cue. oN, E, part of the Island, you may stand in shore until within 14 mile of the reef, 
and coast along it at this distance till you see Booby Island, which bring to bear 
W. 4358. by compass, and steer towards it with this bearing, keeping 4 good look 
' out for the Peak, which will bear about S.S. W. 1 W. when first seen. Continue 

to steer for Booby Island till the Peak bears S. b. W. 3 W. or about two ships lengths 

to the Eastward of the White Rock, (so called from being whitened to show more 

plain as a mark) Diamond Island will then be just touching Diamond Point, and 
; you will be at the entrance of the channel, having the Peak S. b. W. 32 W. and 
| Booby Island W. 358. Steer in W. b. S. 1S. until the Peak and White Rock are 
Z | in one, (observing not to open Diamond Island with the Point) then haul up 
8. W. i W. or S. W., keeping a good look out on the larboard bow, for a shoal of 
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21 fathoms, which can generally be seen, and when Diamond Island is open with 
Diamond Point, you are within the sheals, and may run down to the Westward 
and anchor in 12 fathoms, sand and mud, with the Peak bearing from S. 4 W. to 
S. 2 E., and Diamond Island between two hummocks near the Point, which will 
be found the most convenient anchorage for watering. 


To sail out of the harbour by the Western channel ;—after weighing the an- 7 xilouty 


estern 


chor, get the ship’s head round to W.N. W., and run in that direction till the <e. 
Peak bears S. b. E. nearly, then haul up N. b. W. or N. £ W., attending to the 

set of the tide, so as to keep the Peak bearing S. 10° E. by compass; and when 

the N. E. point of the Island is open with the East point of the Bay, you are 
clear of all the shoals, and will have 16 or 17 fathoms water. 

Hurricanes are liable to happen here, from the beginning of November till the Herticanes. 
end of March, and in some years there are two, but generally only one, and some- 
times none: they blow with great violence, commencing from Southward, and 
veering round to East, N. E., and N. W., where they gradually decrease after 
continuing about 36 hours. | 

When at anchor in the Bay, the approach of these hurricanes may be known 
without the assistance of a barometer, by the darkness of the atmosphere, rising 
of the water above its usual level, and the hollow roaring of the breakers on the 
reef and shoals, and they generally give about 24 hours warning. | 


CORINGA BAY has recently received an improvement in navigation, by the coring rue 
erection of a new Flagstaff Lighthouse, on Hope Island, to guide ships to the anchorage. © 


anchorage in that Bay. | 

The Company’s Ships should anchor with the Flagstaff on Hope Island bearing 
S. b. E., Jaggernautporam two pagodas wide open, the centre of them N. W. b. W. 
large house at Coringa S. W. 4 S., where they will have 3 less 5 fathoms at low water, 
soft ground. Or they may anchor in 3 less 6 fathoms at low water, with the Flag- 
staff on Hope Island, bearing S. 3 E., Jaggernautporam two pagodas wide open, the 
centre N. W. b. W. £ W., large house at Coringa S. W. 45. a little southerly, and 
Coringa River’s mouth wide open S. W. 

Ships of 500 to 600 tons, may bring the Flagstaff on Hope Island to bear S. S. E., 
Jaggernautporam two pagodas N. W. b. W. well open, and the great house at Coringa 
S.S. W. 3 W., the mouth of Coringa River S. W. 25. well open, in 4 fathoms at 
low water, soft ground. 


MALACCA LIGHTHOUSE, is 146 feet above the level of the sea, from which Matsces 
Tanjong Clin bears W. 10° N., outer extreme of Fishers Island W. 5° S., extremes and bearings, 
of the shoal off Fishers Island W. 14° N. to W. 18° N., small Rocky Reef off the 
West end of Pulo Java (or Red Island) S. 5° W., West extreme of Pulo Java South, 
body of Outer Water Island S. 29° E., anchorage in the Road from S. 48° W. to 


S. 64° W. : 


BAMBEK SHOAL, situated in the bight between Cape Rachado and Parcelar samtex 
Point, should be carefully avoided, as several ships have been wrecked on it. The **" 
Caroline, a strong Bombay-built ship, bound from Bengal to Canton River in 1816, 

ot upon this shoal, and was wrecked, with Cape Rachado bearing E, 35° S., Parcelar 
Fin W. 43° N., and Parcelar Point W. 36° K. 
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| DIRECTIONS to accompany the CHART of CANTON RIVER, from 
: the ANCHORAGE below the SECOND BAR to WHAMPOA 


REACH,* shewing the DANGERS of the SECOND BAR, FIRST 
| BAR, and BRUNSWICK ROCK, with MARKS to AVOID THEM. 
{ Directions = SHIPS proceeding up the river in the N. E. monsoon, or with a weather tide, if 


, partofCanton drawing much water, should be under weigh by the last 4 flood, to save tide across 
the Bar, for the passage between the Knowls being very narrow, they must back and 
| fill through :—if their draught of water be moderate, they may weigh much earlier. 
a The difficulty in crossing the 2d Bar, is in ascertaining correctly the two Knowls 
: A. and B, on each of which a boat must be placed, for nature affords here no marks, 
| excepting such ag are too far distant to be of the least utility. 
| To find the Knowl B, a boat ¢provided with a lead) should pull directly out from 
| the upper point of 2d Bar creek, making allowance for the tide, so as to keep the 
boat in a direct line across the river. In crossing the river she will have 4, 44, then 
i 81 and 3 fathoms, immediately after which she will cast upon the Knowl in 2 and 
~ 21 fathoms. From thence to find the Knowl A, she should pull across the channel 
| in a N. E. direction, so as to fetch above the fishing stakes, and directly in a line 
: with the first small creek above 2d Bar creek, and in crossing the channel she will 
have 3 fathoms. The fishing stakes are sometimes removed, but by steering direct 
for the small creek a boat can hardly fail sounding on the Knowl A, or should 
' she miss it, let her pull direct in shore again from the Knowl B, for the upper 
point of 2d Bar creek, until she get a cast of 4 fathoms, then by pulling up along 
shore, keeping as nearly as possible at the same distance from it, she will soon 
sound on Know! A. in 2 and 23 fathoms. It is best to place the boats on the Knowls 
| at the first of the flood, but by marking the comparative depths of water, a careful 
C officer may at all times of tide place his boats on these Knowls. The ship must pass 
between the boats, taking care to keep tolerably near to the upper boat in passing it, 
| which is the narrowest and mast dasgerous part of the Bar. After passing the upper 
boat, the course inclines very little to the Westward of a line parallel to the shore. 
Crossing the bar in this manner, you will not have less than 44 fathoms, at three 
| ; quarters flood. When the large pagoda bears W. N. W. the worst part of the Bar 
is crossed, and when it bears W. b. N. you will be over it; but the water continues 
shoal for a little distance farther, and is frequently the cause of alarm to those who 
y are unacquainted. In proceeding up the River, after the pagoda bears W. b. N. 
| the ground is soft and loose, unlike that on the Bar, which is in parts hard and 
stony. The pagoda bearing West, is the mark for anchoring if bound down the 
j River, and waiting for water to cross the Bar. Large ships should not bring it to 
bear to the Northward of West before they anchor. The channel here begins to 
O widen, but the tail of the 2d Bar shoal extends some distance further up :—the 
mark for passing tt, is the large pagoda just shut in with the South end of the wall 


* This excellent Survey of part of the River mentioned above, was executed in 1816, by Messrs. Newell 
and Auber, officers in the Company’s service. The basis of the Chart, was the admeasurement of several 


base lines, performed with great accuracy. The Soundings were taken at low water, apring tides, the per- 
f q pendicular rise of the tides being then 10 feet. . 
| } 
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of an old fort, which stands near it; and in coming down the River, when the 
pagoda is observed just opening to the Southward of the wall, the ship is passing the 
tail of the sand and must keep towards the East shore. Large boats in watering, 
should be careful (if they do not leave the watering place near the pagoda before 
the ebb makes) not to ground on that part of the shoal which is dry at low water, 
as at X. This may be avoided by keeping right across the River, (making allowance 
for the tide) until nearly half over, before they steer direct for the shipping below 
the Bar. After passing above the 2d Bar shoal, the River is clear from side to side, 
but the deepest water is near the East shore, and ships with a leading wind generally 
keep it close aboard until they approach the 1st Bar. Whampoa pagoda observed 
just on with ‘the Northermost clump or hill, on Danes Island, appearing as at No. 1, 
sketch A, shows the approach to the lower shoal of the 1st Bar, you must then haul 
out into the middle of the River to avoid it, as it projects a little distance from the 
starboard shore, and is nearly opposite to a chop house, surrounded with a cluster 
of trees. The marks for the shoalest part of the lower shoal are, the clump of 
trees surrounding the chop house just in the gap of Saddle Hill, and Whampoa 
pagoda in the gap on Danes Island, and appearing as at No. 2 sketch A:—on 
this part there is only 12 feet at low water. The mark to clear this shoal, is 
Whampoa pagada kept on the declivity of the large: hill on Danes Island as at 
No. 3, sketch A. When the chop house bears 8. S. W. haul over to the 
starboard shore to avuid the upper shoal of Ist Bar:—the mark for leading into 
the channel clear of this shoal, is the 2d Bar small pagoda kept open to 
the eastward of the clump of trees surrounding the chop house. The shoal lies 
nearly in the middle of the River, and has 3 fathoms close to it at low water. The 
channel is deep, close in shore, and being narrow, you must back and fill through, 
except there be a leading wind. Ships bound down the river, frequently warp over 
the flood through this passage. The shore towards the 1st Bar point must be kept close 
aboard, until Whampoa pagoda is seen clear open of all the land on the opposite or 
South shore, right up ;—then you may haul over without fear of the upper end of the 
shoal, which is dry at low water, and steer for the passage to clear the Brunswick Rock, 
by keeping the North shore pagoda on with the left declivity of Moffat Hill, and 
appearing as at No. 4. sketch B. This mark will carry you between Brunswick 
~ Rock and a Small Stone or Rock, situated to the Southward and Eastward of it, which 
has 17 feet on it at low water. The North shore pagoda stands on the starboard 
side of the river at the upper part of the reach, and will be edsily discerned over Moffat 
Hill. Brunswick Rock extends considerably, with gaps of uneven soundings ; the 
marks for the shoalest part, are, the North shore pagoda on with the right 
declivity of Moffat Hill, appearing as at No, 5. sketch B, and a large: conspicuous 
house which stands on the North shore on the starboard side of Hill V.:—when 
this house is on with Hill No. VI. you will be clear of all danger, and may steer 
boldly up for Whampoa Reach, keeping near to the starboard shore. The Hills IV., 
V., VI., are easily discerned in coming up or down the river :—the two marked IV., 
V. are much smaller than the other, and appear of a dusky red colour. The Hill 
No. VI. is mostly covered with trees.* ‘The same marks must be observed in 


* Drawings of these hills, &c. were taken some time since, by Capt. Moffat, who accompanied them with 
directions, to which we are much indebted for the assistance they afforded us in laying down the above 
dangers. 
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coming down the river to avoid these dangers, and in this case it will be easily per- 
ceived, that the large house on the north shore on with Hill No. VI. indicates the 
approach to the Brunswick Rock, as the same house on with Hill No. IV. does when 
proceeding up the river. 

Entering Whampoa Reach, the river is clear on both sides, although the South 
shore, or that of Danes Island is generally preferred ; but care should be taken not 
to anchor a little above Danes Island pagoda, as several ships have lost their anchors 
in this place. The Chinese fishermen describe it as a shoal of rocks, covered by a 
body of sand. ‘There are 7 and 7% fathoms in this place at low water. ‘The cross 
bearings for it, are, the North shore pagoda N. b. E. 3 E., Danes Island pagoda 
S. S. E. 3 E., Tree pagoda W. b. N. 2 N. | 

In proceeding up or down the river, care must be taken to give a wide birth toa 
spit of sand situated in the middle of the entrance of Junk River, on which there is 
only 9 and 10 feet at low water, spring tides. ‘There are 4, 5, and 6 fathoms within a 
very short distance of this shoal ;—the cross bearings are, Tree pagoda W. N. W,, 
North shore pagoda N. E. The mark for clearing it, is the south extremity of the 
hills on the starboard side of the river at the upper end of the reach, clear open of 
all the land of Whampoa Island. The next danger to be avoided is a cluster of rocks 
near to the East point of the entrance of French River, on which the Henry Adding- 
ton struck in 1814 ;—-they are totally covered at half flood, and there are 43 and 
5 fathoms close to them. The mark for clearing these rocks is a remarkably round 
hill at the upper part of the reach, kept well open of French Island :—this hill is 
very conspicuous, and is the northernmost of the hills on the larboard or South 
shore. The entrance of French River is shoal, and should not be approached at 
i ebb nearer than pointed out by this mark. After passing French River, the water 
deepens to 6 and 7 fathoms, and there is 4 and 44 fathoms close in to the South shores 
but you must be careful not to moor near a bank formed over the wreck of a French 
ship, that was burnt to the water’s edge nearly 40 years ago, which has 5 and 6 
fathoms close to, and oily 16 and 17 feet over it at low water. Light ships may 
swing over it, but as they deepen by taking in cargo, they will hang upon it, which 
the Earl Spencer did in 1814; and some anchors have been lost by hooking this 
wreck. The bearings for it are Tree pagoda N. b. E., Whampoa pagoda N. W. 4 N. 
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DIRECTIONS for the SOUTH COAST of CHINA, EASTWARD of 
PEDRO BRANCO, by Lieut. D. ROSS. 


_ PEDRO BRANCO,¥* or Ty-sing-cham of the Chinese, is a high rock in lat. 22° 
194' N. lon, 115° 7} E. bearing from Fokai Point, the Eastern extreme of Harlem’s 
Bay, 5 42° E. distant 19 miles, and seems to have no dangers detached from it. In 


* The longitude of this rock was determined by a series of triangles from Macao, and repeatedly examined 
by gooc chronometers: its position has also been given in Vol. II. page 302 of the India Directory ; the 
soundings about it are from 19 to 24 fathoms, the latter to the Southward. 
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the night, when bound from Pedro Branco towards Macao, 18 or 19 fathoms is the 
best track for the Lema Channel. 7 

White Rock of former charts, or Pauk Pyah of the Chinese is round, of moderate Pavk ryan. 
height, flat at the top, bearing from Pedro Branco N. 212° W. distant 154 miles, and 
about 1£ or 2 miles to the S. S. W. of it, lies a sunken rock, shewing only breakers 
when there is a high sea. If obliged to pass in shore, either go to the Northward of 
the White Rock, or at least 3 miles to the Southward: the depth about this part is 
11 or 12 fathoms. Fokai Point bears from Pauk Pyah nearly West, distant 73 miles. 
About 6 miles to the N. N. E. of it lie two sharp rocks above watcr, distant 
11 mile N. N. W. and S. S. E. from each other ; between them, and also close round 
the Southern rock, found not less than 9 or 10 fathoms; but a short distance to the 
north and N. E. of them, breakers were visible when the sea was high. 

Distant 10 leagues about N. N. E. from Pedro Branco, in lat. 22° 363’ N. on the 
Western side of the high land which forms Kennagoo Western Point, there is an 
inlet affording shelter to many boats, which conyey salt to Macao. ‘The Antelope 
entered this port, and anchored in 5 fathoms close to a sandy point on the starboard 
side abreast of the town, where we found the anchorage very confined, and the 
entrance shoal some distance. off, having only 3% fathoms at high water: a reef of 
rocks also extends nearly 2 miles to the westward, eff the Southern side of the 
entrance. ‘The town is called Ty-sammee. | | 


SHALONG-TOW, (or Kennagoo Eastern Point, by Mr. Dalrymple) in lat. 22° ""«'": 
391’ N. lon. 115° 354’ E. is very remarkable, of moderate height, formed by red 
sand, and many rugged rocks scattered over it. At a little distance on the Westerm 
side of the point there is a small battery, many of which are seen along this coast 
and no doubt were intended to protect the fishing boats during the time of the pirates, 
The land to the Westward of Shalong-tow is mountainous, and forms several small Bays 
with beaches; it extends 11 miles in a W.b.N. direction, to a high bluff point, 
which was named by Mr. Dalrymple, Kennagoo West Point. About 5 miles to the 
W. b. S. of Shalong-tow Point, lies a cluster of rocks above water, and about 3 miles 
to the N. W. of the latter, there is another cluster: close round the first of them we 

had 10 fathoms on a mud bottom; but several others are detached between these 
~ rocks and the shore, which render the passage between the two clusters of rocks 
unsafe. If proceeding from this point to the Westward in the night, by preserving 
16 fathoms water, you will pass between Pauk Pyah and Pedro Branco in mid-chane 
nel: the latter bears from Shalong-tow S, W. 4 W. distant 322 miles, 


TENGMEE* in lat, 22° 45’ lon. 115° 50’ E. isa high point of land bearing E.N. E. Fe. sitet 
from Shalong-tow distant 15 miles, and forms the Eastern point of the Great Bay called __ 
Hie-che-tchin Bay; the Western one being formed by Shalong-tow. On the West side of 
this Bay, about 44 miles to the N. E. b. N. of Shalong-tow, there is a remarkable 
little rocky island, named Kimsue or Kemsue, between which and the land to the 
Westward, we found a safe channel of 7 and 8 fathoms water: hereabout, is good 
anchorage for a ship, if merely waiting for a Westerly or S. Westerly gale to blow 
over, About 14 mile to the N. N. W. of Kemsue lies a cluster of rocks, between 


* Called so by the fishermen. 
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which and the island we found 6 and 7 fathoms water, and a short distance to the 
Northward of the rocks, there is a projecting point of land of moderate height, with 
numerous rocks scattered over its surface: this forms the Southern point of a little 


Pastao Point. hay and port which lies farther to the Westward, and it is called Passaé, or Pauk 


Teng-mee 
Point, 


Geo. site of 
Cup-chee-san, 
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sha-oo Point, that being the name of the little Bay situated between it and another 
high point having a battery on it ; all the sides of this Bay are formed by sand hills, 
Between the Battery Point and the high land to the Northward, there is an opening 
into a deep harbour, which is to the Westward: the entrance of this is nearly barred 
by rocks, and the harbour too shoal for any vessels drawing above 8 feet water ; 
but between the battery and Passaé Points we anchored in 3 and 3} fathoms in the 
Discovery several times, when it was blowing strong from Southward. Saw no dan- 
ger hereabout, excepting a little rock, which is under water, and distant about 100 
yards to the N. E. of Passaé Point. The bottom of the great Bay is 114 miles from 
the bearing line of the two extreme points, and is formed of low land with a sandy 
beach ; near the Eastern part of this beach there is a small branch of a river or creek, 
and the country, when viewed from an elevation, appeared populous and well culti- 
vated. The Eastern side of the Great Bay is formed by high mountainous land, and 
about & miles within Teng-mee Point, there are several white rocks detachied a little 
from the shore: mear to these rocks we.anchored in the Discovery, when twice 
compelled to ride out heavy Easterly gales, but found it very unpleasant riding, owing 
to a heavy sea rolling in from the Southward 
A short distance to the westward of ‘Teng-mee Point there is a fort, and a squadron 
of war boats is stationed in the little Bay there, called by the fishermen Chin6 : these 
boats are obliged to run over to the shoal harbour on the western side, whenever the 
wind blows strong. | 
The soundings all over the Great Bay are very regular, under 12 fathoms gradually 
decreasing from across the entrance, to the shores within; the bottom is soft mud, 
excepting just within Teng-mee Point, where it is rocky for a little way, and should 
not be passed at less than a mile from the land. There are two remarkable white 
rocks situated to the Southward of Teng-mee Point; one lies 3 miles to the S, W. 
of it, and the other about a mile to theS. 8. E.; the first is called Sy-cat and the 
other Toong-cat; around Sy-cat, had 11 and 12 fathoms water. ‘The Investigator 
passed between Toong-cat and a reef which projects from the shore, in 10 fathoms 
water, j : 


CUP-CHEE-SAN. In lat. 22° 491’ N. lon. 116° 72! E. is a broken point of land, 
very rocky, and has several detached rocks lying 14 mile to the Southward: this 
point bears from ‘Teng-mee Point E. b. N. 1N. distant 17 miles, and about half way 
between them there is a cluster of rocks a little detached from the shore. Oppo- 
site to the rocks lies the entrance into a small river or creek, with a tower which the 
Chinese named Oo-tong ; there were numerous fishing boats up this river. Close to 
the Westward of Cup-chee-san (or Shan) there is another small branch of a river; 
from the ship we could see the walls of Cup-chee City, and 2 or 3 tall pagodas a little 
way up. ‘This appears a place of consequence, as several junks masts were seen, 
and numerous other smaller vessels ; but it does. not afford any shelter for European 
vessels. Close in to the forts which defend the entrance of the river, the water is 
very shoal, and the entrance narrow ; it must, therefore, be only at high water, the 
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junks can pass in or out: there are also some detached rocks abont the Bay. In 
passing between Tong-mee Point and Cup-chee, soundings of 9 and 10 fathoms were 
very regular at 3 miles distance from the shore; and close to the detached rocks off 
the latter point had 11 and 12 fathoms water. 

Remarkable little black conical Mount, in lat. 22° 52! lon. 116° 11’ E. about 44 Sea,tite or 
miles to the N. E. of Cup-chee Point, is situated a little way from the beach, and on a 
down of red sand. 


BREAKER POINT, in lat. 22° 563’ N. lon. 116° 312’ E. is low and rocky, having §*.0° °! 
within it some hummocks of black rocks and red sand. From this point, the coast '"™ 
begins to trend more Northerly, and ships when passing it, should keep about 2 miles 
off, as the ground near it is in some parts foul. Breaker Point bears from Cup-chee 
Point N.'70° 30’ E. distant 23 miles; in the bottom of a bay about mid-way between 
them, lies a large town, with 2 tall pagodas on the hills, where numerous hing ves- 
sels were séen in a creek or inlet near the town. From Cup-chee point direct 
towards Breaker Point, we had very regular soundings of 10 and 11 fathoms; and in 
passing round the great Bay had 7 and 8 fathoms, Between the Black Mount and 
the town, is one continued high sandy beach: a short distance on both sides of 
Breaker Point there are small batteries; and in a little bay, 4 miles to the N. E. there 
isan inlet or creek, as well as a walled town, which the Fishermen named Ching-hai, 
or Hoi. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE (of the old Charts). In lat. 28°. 183! N. lon. 116° 9, o'Gc0a 
50 E. bearing from Breaker Point N. 432° E. distant 8 leagues, is of moderate ** 
height, and has near to it 11 and 12 fathoms water. About 8 miles to the W. S. W. 
of it there is a high projecting point of the coast, having a few rocks about 4 mile 
off it, and the hill itself is very rocky. Close to the westward of the point lies the 
entrance of a small river or inlet, which the Chinese fishermen named Hai-mun or 
Hai-moon, and on the right side, we saw the walls of a city: this is the third place 
from Macao where the Chinese have a few war boats stationed. In passing from 
Breaker Point along the shore Northward, at the distance of a mile in some places, 
and at others about 2 miles off, had very regular soundings from 14 fathoms, gra- 
dually decreasing to 9 fathoms off Hai-mun Point. The coast to the Eastward of the 
Cape of Good Hope trends to the North and N. N. W., and soon becomes so low as not 
to be visible at a few leagues distance ; but there are high mountains in the interior. 

Nearly North from the Cape of Good Hope, there is a small round island with a 
tall pagoda on it in lat. 28° 263! N. and 24 miles farther Eastward there is another 
irregular shaped island with a fort on it. Between the last island and the Western point 
of Lamo Island is the Western entrance of a Strait, through which numerous coasters 
daily pass, conveying the trade between the Eastern and Western provinces. 


LAMO or NAMO ISLAND, the Western point is in lat. 23° 28) N. Ion. 116° Se. ¥¢2",, 
59} E. and the N. E. point in lat. 23° $2’ N lon. 117° 13' E. It is*formed by two 
high mountains, which are connected by a low isthmus at 4 of its length from the 
Western point. The principal town of Nam6 isin a bay on its north side near the 
Eastern extreme, where a mandarin of rank resides, with a squadron of war boats at his 
command. ‘There are two small Islands lying in the Eastern part of this bay, on one 
: D 
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In entering the straits from the Westward, we pissed over 
a sand bank at low water spring tide, about 4 miles to the Southward of Lamo West 
point, carrying 44 fathoms about 2 miles, then deepened into 5, 6 and 7 fathoms as 
weentered. When we anchored in 4} fathoms on the bank to allow our boat to 
sound round us, the pagoda on the island bore N. 69°4 W., the outer Lamock 
Island 8. 711° E., and the summit of the Cape of Good Hope 8. 40° W. The boat 
had only 3} fathoms water to the Westward, yet all the large junks were observed to 
pass that way. A line of fishing stakes extends a long way from the West point of 
Lamé towards a small high island situated 24 miles to the N. W. There are several 
openings for vessels to pass through, but a ship should adopt one in mid channel, as 
a mud flat extends a short distance off the North side of Lamé, close tothe Eastward 
of the fishing stakes. A watering place was found on the North side, at the beach 
nearest the West end of the Island ; and there is a small island nearly in the middle 
of the bay which is formed to the Northward of the low isthmus: we passed between 
this and a cluster of rocks to the Northward, and found the channel safe, with good 


soundings of 6 and 7 fathoms, excepting a little to the Eastward of the small Island; 
where, at low water, we had 4 fathoms on a muddy bottom. 


of which there is a fort. 


LAMOCK ISLANDS, in lat. 23° 17’ N. lon. 117° 21’ E. is the S. W. or largest 
of the Islands of this name; there are 3 Islands and a large Rock, the latter being 
the Northernmost, and they extend 4 miles N. E. b. N. and S. E.b.S. A reef of 
rocks, some above water, extends nearly 5 miles to the 5. W. of the Southern Island ; 
close along the 8S. E. side ef this reef and the Islands, we passed in 19 and 20 
fathoms soft ground; and, once when blowing fresh with a heavy swell, we passed 


between the Lamock Islands and 4 other smaller Islands, situated nearer to the 


large Island of Lamo; these, in the old charts, are called Lamon Islands, and in 


this passage we were very close to a rock under water, on which the sea seldom 


Geo. site of 
the Brothers. 
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broke; and, as there may be other rocks hereabout, a ship should not pursue this 
route until it is better examined, 


| BROTHERS are 2 Rocks lying N. W. and S. E. distant 24 miles from each other : 
the Southern one is in lat. 23° 32 N. lon. 117° 48’ E. and it bears from the 5. W. 


‘Lamock Island N. 582° E. about 271 miles. We passed close to the Southern one 


in 24 fathoms water, and again to the Northward of them, where there is a wide 
channel, in which are found 20 fathoms. 


CHAPEL ISLAND, in lat. 24° 11! N. lon. 118° 20 E. situated off. Amoy, or 
Hia-men-sue Harbour, bears from the South Brother N. 364° E. distant 473 miles. 
When it bore South, and we were about mid-channel between it and Amoy Harbour, 


passed over a sand bank of 6 fathoms ; but there is not less water on it, as we traversed 
across it several times. | : 


. AMOY HARBOUR, named by the fishermen Hia-men-sue, the rock Caw-chat 


at its entrance is-in lat. 24° 20}/ N. lon. 118° 16}' E.* 


Ock-sow, or the Southern Island of the Lamyet range, was passed by the ships of 


* The Plan of Amoy by Vankeulen is inditferent, but the Survey made by Mr. Felix Dayot is correct. 
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the embassy, between it and the main, and had not less than 18 fathoms: these 
Islands appear very barren and red, and are situated in lat. 24° 592’ N. lon. by chro- 
nometers 119° 341’ E. 

Pata-he-cock, the Easternmost of the Quesan Islands, measured by 4 good chro- - 
nometers, in 6 days run from thence to Macao, is in lon. 122° 11’ 54” E. 

High Peaked Island, South Western extreme of Corea,* its Peak was found to 
be in lat. 34° 52’ N. 125° 15’ E. by chronometers; and we could distinguish a 
village some way up the hill. 


YELLOW SEA, and GULF of PE-TCHE-LEE.+ 
PROMONTORY OF SHAN-TUNG, the N. E. point is of moderate height, and suan-ng 


broken appearance, and may be seen 6 or 8 leagues: it appears to be formed by pe yee 
several small islands, having very narrow channels between them. The Eastern point 
is in lat. 37° 23' 40’ N., lon. by chronometers measured twice from Macao, 122° 45! 
E, of Greenwich: the soundings are 16 and 18 fathoms aodout 3 leagues from the 
point, but increasing fast to 30 and 40 tathoms, when it is approached within 3 
miles. About 2 or 3 miles to the N. W. of the N. E. point of Shan-tung, there is 
a small but high Island, named Alceste Island by Capt. Maxwell; it appeared t0 grcerte 
have a reef extending about Z mile round it, and there are some rocks above water """™* 
on the reef. To the Westward of Alceste Island 7 or 8 miles, there is another round 
Island situated at some distance from the main land, which forms a deep curve or 
bay hereabout, and is mountainous. 

After rounding Alceste Island, the ships of the Embassy steered about W. b. N. 
iN. towards a passage, formed by the MIA-T\U ISLANDS to the Southward, miata, 
and many others to the Northward. In this route we found the depth of water very *""" 
regular, from 15 to 17 fathoms on a mud bottom. Tchoo-san, the most Eastern 
Island is first discerned, when approaching the abovementioned passage ; it is high, 
may be seen 9 or 10 leagues, and we made it in lat. 3x° 03’ N., and 1° 44’ W. 
difference of longitude from the N. E. point of Shan-tung. We passed to the South- 
ward of Tchoo-san and another small Island about 21 miles more Westerly, then 
steered to pass between two small Islands, which are at the Western entrance of the 
channel, and are named KEU-SANS.t The Northern Keu-san is very remarkable, geo-san 
being like a gunner’s quoin, with the highest part to the Southward, and is situated Geo‘. 
in lat. 38° 8 N. lon. 2° 03 W. of the N. E. point of Shan-tung. The soundings 
throughout the channel were very regular about 11 fathoms ; although the Investigator 
got one or two casts of 6 fathoms on a small knowl. 


Gen. site. 


* When returning from the Yellow Sea, we were as far East as lon. 124° 30’ in lat. 35° 45) N.; but 
could not perceive the coast of Corea, although it is placed in the old charts near tbat meridian. 

+ By Lieut. D. Ross, of the Company’s Surveying Ship Discovery, which with her consort the Investigator, 
accompanied the Embassy under Lord Amherst to Pekin River in 1816. 

$ In Mr. Barrow’'s Chart. 
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The course from the Keu-san Islands to the anchorage off the PEI-HO* 
is N. 70° W. distance 140 miles, and is so perfectly flat, that our soundings only 
varied from 12 to 14 fathoms all that distance. The Discovery’s situation, when at 
anchor in 44 fathoms at low water, was found to be in lat. 38° 58} N. lon. 118° 0 
Geo. titeof Kor 4° 45’ W. of the N. E. point of Shan-tung, the entrance of the river being about 
ci 9 miles W. of us. No other object was visible from the ship than a temple, which stands 
on elevated ground about 3 or 4 miles within the river, and a little low land, seen from 
the mast head to the N. W. About 3 miles to the Westward of our anchorage, the 
depth was only 2 fathoms; and the whole space from thence to the shore, appeared 
to be very shoal, only admitting of a passage for boats, excepting at high water, 
small sized junks were seen entering, apparently not without difficulty. The ground 
about the anchorage is soft whitish mud, and holds very well. During 14 days we 
were at anchor, the weather was fine, and the wind variable; excepting two small 
gales of short duration, which we experienced from the N. E. The rise of the tide 
was 7 feet, the flood came from the S. S. E. and the ebb from the N. W., but the 
direction of the former seemed to be influenced by the winds; its velocity on the 
springs was about one knot per hour, high water at full moon about 9 or 10 hours, 
Variation of the needle observed 2° 30' Westerly. 


On the South side of the entrance into Pei-ho river there is a military station, and 
a platform or tower for its defence. Here the width of the river, does not exceed 
4 a mile, decreasing to less than a J 


: ¥ mile abreast of Ta-cow, about 4 miles up, 
where the Embassy embarked on board the Chinese yachts. 


Ships bound to the anchorage off the Pei-ho, should not exceed lat. 88° 55!’ N. 
until the soundings decrease to 7 or $ fathoms, as a small shoal of 2 fathoms is 
situated nearly E. from the anchorage, on which the depth decreased rapidly from 
7 to 2} fathoms, where the Discovery tacked: this shoal spot is in lat. 38° 59’ N. 
by account, and 16 miles Eastward of the anchorage, supposed to be one of the 
shoals, extending off the Western part of the SHA-LOO-POO-TIEN t ISLANDS, 
although we could not observe any land from our mast head, when at anchor close 
to the shoal. 

From the anchorage off the Pei-ho River, on the 11th of August, in company 
aertorg with H. M.S. Alceste, we directed our course into thee GULF OF LEA-TONG, 
ot and passed the Sha-loo-poo-tien Islands at night, without being able to make any 

observation on their situation, further than observing that the depth increases to 
18 and 20 fathoms when a short distance to the Southward of them, and is very 
irregular; but after passing them, it becomes again regular at 14 and 15 fathoms. 
August 18th, at noon, we were in lat. 39’ 9! 50’ N. lon, 119° 22 50’E. in 12 
fathoms water, the Western part of the high land, on the coast of China, then 
bearing N. 183° W. distant about 11 or 12 leagues. On the 14th, when in lat. 89° 
Great Wall of 40.4 N. lon. 120° 18' 568’ E, in 14 fathoms water, the TOWERS on the GREAT 
oo WALL OF CHINA, near the water side, were seen bearing N. 273° W., distant 
about 8 or 9 leagues. We then steered to the Eastward, in very regular soundings 


of 15 and 16 fathoms on a mud bottom, until August 16th, then anchored on the 
Eastern side of the Gulf of Lea-tong, to the Southward of a projecting point of land, 
which appeared to be part of an Island. About a mile to the Hastward of the point 


Pei-lio River. 


* J.e. North River, Pei signifying Nortb, and Ho a River. + Or Sa-la-po-tien, | 
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observed on shore with an artificial horizon twice, and made the lat. 99° 31! 35" N. Frees, 
and 3° 193’ E. of our anchorage off the Pei-ho, or in Jon. 121° 193’ I.) =The land @uf*""* 
here is high, and may be seen 7 or 8 leagues distant, and we filled our water from 

the second stony beach to the Eastward of the point, where it was easily obtained : 

the Alceste filled her water farther to the Eastward, where there was a better stream, 

but not so easily obtained on account of a flat. There is another point of land 
situated about 10 miles S. b. E. of the former, and between the two it curves to the 
Eastward, forming a bay. When coming to our anchorage we found the depth con- 
tinue very regular until we passed the first point about a mile, when it began to 
decrease fast, so that 2 miles within it there is but 3 fathoms water. When at anchor 

in 5 fathoms, the North point of the Bay bore N. 38° W., the Southern point bore 

S. 33° W., a remarkable red hummock N. 88° E. a village N. 68° E., distant off the 
nearest shore to the Northward of us about 1 mile. Observations taken carefully 

on shore with a large theodolite, made the variation of the needle 1° 56’ W. Whilst 

at anchor, here we observed numerous vessels passing to, and from the Northward, 
many of which appeared deeply laden. The inhabitants were civil, but being totally 
ignorant of the value of dollars, we were -unable to procure any refreshments from 
them. From the summit of a hill, extensive lakes to the Eastward were discerned, 

by which it seems probable, that the whole of this part of the coast is composed 

of numerous Islands; and to the Northward of the one under which we anchored, 

the Gulf of Lea-tong trends very much in to the Eastward. August 19th, 

at. day-light, we weighed and steered to the Southward, carrying very good 
soundings from 8 to 10 fathoms, and passed the Southern point of the Bay about 2 
miles off. At noon, by account in lat, 39° 3’ N. lon. 121° 5° E.in 15 fathoms, 
when two islands ef moderate height, one of them bore S. 554° E. distant 9 miles, 

the other S. 32° E. distant 8 miles, and another high island distant 12 miles, bore S. Islands near 
26° W.;. to: the S. §. E. of this 6 miles, there was another island of rocky 
appearance im lat. by account, 38° 47' N. lon. 121° 4 E. We passed to the West- 
ward of all these islands, and had good soundings of 15 and 16 fathoms over a mud 
bottom ; the bearings of the three first mentioned were taken from the Northernmost: 
point of the Watering Bay, but the weather being thick and rainy when we passed 
them, could place their latitude only by account. After passing the South point 

of the Watering Bay, the land appeared high and trended off to the Eastward, 
forming a considerable curve, and again projects to the S. W. : we proceeded to the 
Southward of the rocky island, and steered to the Eastward for a part of the land 
which appeared to be near the South point of Lea-tong, and anchored about an hour 

in 20 fathoms water, off a small bay in which there is a village, and the country 
round has the appearance of high cultivation. When at anchor, the extremes of 

land supposed ‘to be the coast, from N. 8° W- distant about 6 miles, to S. 9° E. 
distant about 2 miles, the two Southern islands which we passed, one bearing N. 30° W, 

the other N. 364° W. The Northern islands of those which extend to the North- 

ward of the Mia-taus bore S, 223° W. distant about 7 or 8 leagues, latitude by 
account 38° 4.3’ N. lon. 121° 8’ E. This situation is on the Western side of the 
South point of Lea-tong, distant from it about 3 or 4 miles; and we have to regret Suh yin 
that the rapidity of our motions prevented the position of the South point of Jea- 

tong from being fixed with greater precision, as by the missionary’s chart « appears 


E 
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not to have been examined by any of them; and probably the Alceste and Discovery 
were the first European ships that ever visited it. After weighing, we steered along 
the land at about 2 miles distant, until we ascertained that it was really the Southern 
extreme of the coast; then directed our course to the S 8S. W., until about 10 
P. M. when the Alceste anchored in about 30 fathoms water for the night. On the 
following morning we passed to the Eastward of the Northern Islands which extend to 
Mia-tau 


Miata = the Northward of the Mia-taus. The channel between them and Lea-tong Point is 
7 or 8 leagues wide, and the Northern group is in about lat. 38° 23' N. by account, 
lon. about 120° 58' E. | 


geo.siteot CAPE ZEU-OO-TAU, on the North coast of Shan-tung, in lat. 37° 35’ 50’N. 
tau, don. 121° 28! 10’ E. is 763 miles of longitude West of the N. E. point of Shan-tung ; 
it being a high bold cape, and when seen at a distance appears like an island. To 

Kisnseu the Southward of this cape lies Ki-san-seu Bay, which the ships -of the embassy 
visited to procure water. ‘The anchorage is exposed to the wind and sea from N. E.,, 
but sheltered by a group of small islands and rocks situated to the Eastward, between 

the Western one of which and Cape Zeu-oo-tau the passage is 14 mile wide, through 
which ships must pass when entering from the Northward: the soundings in this 
channel are 11 and 12 fathoms, decreasing to 4 and 4: fathoms at the anchorage, 

There is a village on the South side of the cape, about'2 -mile from ‘the ‘point; 
defended by a fort on an elevated situation: at this village there are: two wells of 
water; that nearest the beach was used by the ships, and found brackish.; the other, 
. being better, was kept by the inhabitants for their own usei'! We: procured ‘a little 
fruit at this place, but could not obtain any cattle for our crews: at first the inhabi- 

tants were ignorant of our money, but latterly took it for their fruit and vegetables. 


Cung-cung- 


Cung-cong CUNG-CUNG-TAO GROUP, the Northern island’ or fork ‘beats Cape 


Zeu-oo-tau N. 82° E. distant 74 miles, and the S. E. island bears from the Northern 
one 8. 342° W. distant 44 miles. The passage between these islands and the coast of 
Shan-tung, in the narrowest part, is 2! miles wide, and the depth 5 and 6 fathoms. 
If a ship is passing through it in the night, she must be careful of two little sand 
danks, one of which is near to the Southern point of the large island, and the other 
about 1 mile farther to the N. W.: the channel between the Northern island and the 
next was not examined, but we saw junks passing through. ‘The variation of the 
needle was found to be 1° 50’ W. the tide rises 7 feet, high water on the day of 
moon’s change, about 8 hours. The Discovery passed to the Southward of the 
Cung-cung-tao islands, and steered Eastward aloug shore to a projecting point of 
land, having an island a short distance to the Northward: this island is in lat, 
87° 311’ N. and 41 miles to the Westward of the N. E. point of Shan-tung. A rock 


and small reef projects off the North point of the island, and we passed it about 14 
mile distant, in 14 fathoms water. 


The coast between Ki-san-seu and this point 
curves in to the Southward, but no port for shipping was observed: regular tides 
were experienced along this coast. | 


oicioan  OIE-HAI-OU HARBOUR is situated about 6 or 6 miles to the Eastward of the 
mavour’ ast mentioned island and point, the: North entrance of which is not easily discerned 


when coming from the Westward. The harbour is formed between Leu-cung-tow, 
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a large and high island, and a, deep bight of the coast. There.are several' rocks. above 
water-a short distance to. the. Westward of Leuecung-tow, between which):and; the 
- latter is the best channel into the harbour, and it is 1 mile wide; no danger is to be 
apprehended from the rocks, or from the West side of Leu-cung-tow, but what is 
visible. The soundings in the entrance are from 10 to 12 fathoms, but when abreast 
of a small rocky Island, which is near the S. W. part of Leu-cung-tow, the depth in- 
creases suddenly to 17 fathoms, and decreases again very rapidly to 5 fathoms, after 
which it gradually decreases to the Salter shore and into the bay ‘to the West- 
ward where the village is situated. ~ Between the ‘Southern part of Leu-cung-tow 
Island and the main, which is 23 miles. distant, there is a very safe. passage, but _ 
over part of it there are only 32 fathoms at low water.- ‘A’ship‘of easy draught, about. — 
18 feet, would find the anchorage about 4 a mile to the Southward of Leu-cung-tow 
tolerably secure; and a large ship, were it necessary, could enter the North channel; 
and make choice of a birth of'5 and 6 fathoms, in a deep part, jyst to the Southward of 
the rocky island which is off the'S W. dint of Léu-cung-tow ; ‘she would have to 
anchor close to the land, but in’tlidt ‘situation woutd tiot feel ‘any swell. «Fhe Eastern 
point of Leu-cung-tow is very rocky, and'the’ rocks above wAter ‘extend 1 miile off it ; 
the distance between the rocks dnd thé main ‘ds’ 44, miles, but in mid channel there 
is a small rocky island, encircled’ with ‘a ‘reef, extentimg a short distance. “The Dis- 
covery and Investigator turped through the Eastern channel, and found it nearly a 
flat, with 32 and 4 fathoms af lbw’ water,’ all to ‘the’ Southward of Leu-cung-tow, 
but the depth increased ‘to 6 and ‘7 ‘fathoms between the small Island and ‘the Eas- 
tern rocks. “7 7 ee a 
Observations taken on thé small island off the S. W. part of Leu-cung-tow, made it ceo. site 
in lat. 37° 30} N. lon. 122° 10' 55" East, or 34 miles of longitude West of the N. E. | 
point of Shan-tung.’, From the small island in the Eastern passage, Alceste Island 
was seen bearing S. 84 E. distant about 23 miles, and the other island about 7 miles 
to the Westward of Alceste Island bore 8S. $1£° E.. Ftom our first anchorage in the 
harbour in 5 fathoms, the Northern passagé rock’ bore N. 384° E., the fort at the 
Eastern part of the village N. 782° W., the sniall island to the S. W. of Leu-cung-tow 
about E. b. S., distant about 4 of a mile. In this situation we were exposed to the 
swell from N. E. b. N. toE. N. E., but otherwise surrounded by land. Fresh water 
may be had at a saridy beach on the main, nearly South from the anchorage. ‘ 
The coast of Shan tung between Oie-hai-oie bacaon and its N. E. point, appeared 
to form a deep bight, and the land is high:-we quitted the harbour at night, and 
made nearly an East course in regular soundings from 12 to 15 fathoms, until we 
passed the N. E. point. From the 25th July, the day on which the embassy rounded 
the N. E. point of Shan-tung, until the 3d of September, when the Discovery quitted Winésiz tre 
it, we never experienced any weather so severe as: to distress a ship, and the few | 
fresh breezes we had were of short duration; therefore it seems probable, that ships 
may remain at anchor off the Pei-ho a considerable time, as the navigation of the 
Yellow Sea is easy during the summer months; and particularly from the number of 
vessels (traders) we met moving in all directions. The inhabitants at the different 
ports we touched at were civil, and thronged in great numbers on board to see the 
ships; and certainly appeared to possess more honesty than the Chinese about Macao 
and Canton. There did not appear to be a scarcity of cattle, although with the 
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exception of a few sent off at the Pei-ho, we could not procure any for the crew. It 


is therefore advisable, for ships not to depend: on. getting supplies in the Yellow 
Sea.* | | a | / ot 


« 
* 


| 
pecs SNE EIT aA TA ATR SEE 


_ SOUTH COAST of FORMOSA, ADJACENT ISLANDS 
| and DANGERS. | : 


LAMAY-ISLAND, in lat. 22° 192! N. lon. 120° 27' E. or 6° 55’ East of Macao, 

y four good chronometers twice measured, and 120° 282’ KE. by lunar observations, 
may be seen about 6 leagues from the deck, having high yellow cliffs to the West- 
ward, a small sandy beach to the Eastward, its length about 2} miles, and inhabited 
by a few fishermen. We got no ground with 70 fathoms line to the Westward, but 
about 3 miles to the Eastward of it, there commences a bank of soft mud, which 
extends off Formosa, having very good soundings on it from 15 to 26 fathoms, In 
the Discovery, we steered along the West coast of Formosa from its S. W. point, and 
passed between it and Lamay Island. Got no soundings off the S. W. point until 
about 4 mile off shore, had then 120 fathoms; and we got 30 and 40 fathoms on the 


mud bank when about 14 mile off Formosa, with Lamay Island bearing about W.N. W. 
..We anchored in 15 fathoms, very stiff holding ground, about 3 miles off a town 
named Pong-licu, Lamay Island bearing S. 863° W. to N. 824° W., the N. W.:extreme 


of. the coast, being a small black hummock N. 41° W,, Southera extreme of the 
coast S, 221° E., town of Pong-lieu N. 59° E. This town is very populous, and 
governed by a Chinese mandarin, who was absent at the time: there was a respec- 
table bazar, and the inhabitants came off to us in catamarans, bringing refreshments 
fer sale. We worked to the Westward from Pong-lieu, and anchored in 15 fathoms, 
about 3 miles off the coast of Furmosa, and 5 or 6 from Lamay Island, with the 
black hummock N, 73° W., brow of Western Hill N. 261° W.,; a town near which 
there is a river or inlet and many boats at anchor, bore N. 58° E. distant 3 or 4 
iles, Lamay Island from 8. 14° W. to 8. 3° E., the S. E. extreme of the coast 
. 35° E. When working across, as we neared Lamay Island, from 35 fathoms, 
we fot into very deep. water, so that about 1 mile off we had 52 fathoms: a small 
reef projects a short distance off its S. E, and Eastern parts. From our last anchorage 
we stood about 4 miles to the Westward, when we got off the bank of soundings. 


VELE RETE ROCKS, we passed about 1 mile to the Southward, and made 
them in lon. 120° 51’ 50" E. or 7° 19! 20' East of Macao, as measured going to the 


* Millet appeared to be the principal grain cultivated along the North coast of Shan-tung, and furnished 
the diet of those who came under our observation: the hills also shewed the same barren appearance near 
the sea, as may be observed along the whole South coast of China; and there was a most marked ditference 
in the dress and apparent comforts between the people of the Yellow Sea and. those inhabiting the province 
of Canton, the Jatter having much the advantage of the former. We saw but one war boat during the time 
we wee in the Yellow Sea, by which we may infer, that about Canton and its vicinity, the greatest part 
of his Imperial Majesty’s naval force is stationed; which, with their forts, are but rly. catoulated to resist 
European forces. Many of the latter are quite destitute of cannon, and in such as hgwe, the guns are so bad 
as to endanger those who firethem. — 


\ 
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Eastward and returning again; the chronometers being very good ones, and agreeing 
close to each other. ‘These rocks consist of several small ones, a little detached 
from each other: when we passed them, had several riplings extending ina N. E. 
and S W. direction, so high,: that the breakers resembled a very dangerous 
shoal, with the water breaking furiously. In the Discovery we were whirled round 
in these riplings, and although we felt a fresh breeze just before, we were almost 
becalmed on entering them. 


4 
CUMBRIAN’S REEF, the situation of which, as given by Captain Tate,we examined gums’ 


in the Discovery, and are certain it cannot exist to the Southward of lat. 21° 40’ N., 
as with a very strict look out from the mast head in clear weather, at three different 
times near its situation, no danger was perceived. Several times hereabout the 
spray rose rather high, but on examination, we found it proceeded from strong eddies : 
it appeared that the strong set which came from the Southward was not the effect of 
a constant current, but of a tide, for sometimes we appeared to make great progress 
in our course, and at other times were swept.away very fast to the Northward ; and 
when the current to the Northward ceases, there seemed to be merely a slack water, 
instead of a stream to the Southward. 

The captain of an American ship is said lately to have seen the Cumbrian’s Reef, 
and places it in about lat. 21° 44’ N. Our chronometers made the difference of lon- 
gitude between the Vele Rete Rocks and the West end of Botel Tobago Xima 42 
miles East, which places the middle of the latter in lon. 121° 37’ 22" E. and the 
Northern Island of the Bashees in 121° 59} E. | 


BANK OF IRREGULAR SOUNDINGS, in lat. 22° 46’ N. lon. 118° 55’ E. ogni 


where we had 20 fathoms water, extends to the Southward of the Pescadores: the 
least water we had was on a ridge of coarse gravel, near to which we anchored at 
night, and our boats found no less water than 7 fathoms. When at anchor, by ob- 
servation of the Pole star, made lat. 22° 51' N. lon. about 119° 1' E. The ridges 
of coarse sand or gravel appeared to extend in a North and South direction, with 
fine sands between them: we anchored about 14 mile off High Island of the Pesca- 
dores, in 13 fathoms sand and shells, with it bearing from S. 244° E. to 8. 79° E., 
a town on the largest Island, named Pauk-foo by the natives, bore N. 35° E. distant 
about 8 miles. The Western Islands were two high black rocks distant about 5 miles, 
and bore N. 37° W. There were many rocks visible to the Eastward, and some 
shoal spots breaking between us and the town. 


HIGH ISLAND, in lat. 23° 14 N. lon. 119° 26’ E. is of moderate height, flat geo, ste of 


at the top, with high rocky cliffs, and may be seen about 6 leagues in clear weather. 
It is inhabited and cultivated, and a reef extends off the western side of it about a 
mile. Whilst on the bank of soundings, we experienced tides setting round the 
compass in 24 hours. 


BASHEE ISLANDS are well inhabited, and abound with bullocks, goats, pigs, Bune 


fowls, &c. ; also at Sabtang, Bayat, and Dalupiri refreshments may be got, and on 
their Western sides there is anchoring ground. The Révolutionnaire frigate, having 
lately twice touched at Batan, found good anchorage, and all sorts of provisions very 
cheap, the price of a bullock being from 1 to 4 dollars. 

F 


es 
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NEW DISCOVERIES in the STRAITS OF GASPAR, S. E. Part 
of BANCA, to the Westward of SOUROUTOU, among the MO- 


LUCCA ISLANDS ;—Passage through TORRES STRAIT, and 
N. W. CAPE OF NEW HOLLAND. 


AiceteRock. ADLCESTE ROCK, upon which H.M.S. of this name struck and was wrecked, 


Coral spits 
meat Pulo 
te 


Directions to 


about 7 A. M. February 18th, 1817, when returning from China with Lord Amherst 
and suite on board, is a small coral shoal, with about 2 fathoms water on its shoalest 
part at low tide, from which part the West side of Gaspar Island bore N, 8° E,, 
North end of Pulo Leat S. 40° E., and Saddle Island,* or the small Island at the 
West part of Pulo Leat 8. 5° W., distance from the nearest part of Pulo Leat between 
8 and 4 miles. This dangerous rock has close to it 17 and 18 fathoms water, which 
are the usual depths to the Northward between it and Gaspar Island, and although 
it lies in the hitherto supposed fair track of ships steering down on the East side of 
that Island for Macclesfield Strait, yet to the officers of the Alceste it appeared to be 
only the outer or N. Westernmost patch of the coral spits which project far out from 
og = and N. W. parts of Pulo Leat, having gaps of deep water between some 
them. 


This discovery of the Alceste Rock, at the North part of Macclesfield Strait, and 
the coral spits having been found to project much further out from Pulo Leat than 
formerly supposed, together with Discovery Rock, situated nearly in the middle of 
the Strait, renders great caution indispensible here; and it is not improbable that 
other sunken rocks may exist about these straits yet undiscovered. 


Directions to Ships coming from the North towards Macclesfield Strait, when N. W. winds 


field Strait 
from the 
Northward, 


prevail, and strong S. E. currents, setting through between Gaspar Island and Pulo 
Leat, in January, February, and March, should, if they do not pass on the West 
side of Gaspar Island, borrow near its Eastern side, and after rounding it, haul in to 
the Westward for Tanjong Brekat, in order to counteract the 8. E. current, and give 
a birth to the Alceste Rock: therefore do not approach the North part of Pulo Leat 
within 4 or 5 miles until the small Island at its Western extremity is bearing to the 
Eastward of South, and keep it so, in steering Southward for the narrow part of the 
Strait, formed by Discovery Rock to the West, and the small Island off Pulo Leat 


2 — Eastward, the latter of which may be passed at the distance of 13 or 
miles. 


&, FE. end of 


Ranca, isa 
scparate 
Island. 


The S. E. projection of the Island Banca, called Entrance Point and Rocky Point, 
which forms the Western boundary of Macclesfield Strait, has lately been explored 
by Mr..Robertson, Master Attendant of Banca, and found to be an Island called 

y 


the Malays Pulo Lepa, separated from Banca by a small channel navigable 
for boats. 


* Called by the Malays Pulo Chellaka, ¢.¢. Misfortune Island. The crew of the Alceste remained on Pulo 
Leat about fourteen days, (except the cutter and barge, with Lord Amherst and suite, arrived at Batavia in 3 
days after the loss of the F rigate) and were taken off from it by the Ternate, Lieutenant Davidson, sent from 
pase who had much difficulty in getting into the South entrance of the Strait against strong Southerly 
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BREAKERS to the Westward of Souroutou, were seen from the mast-head of Dt 


danger to the 


the ship Aurora at 8 A. M. on the 11th November 1816, which bore S. b. W. 2 W. X04, 
distant about 3 miles, when the Eastern extremity of Souroutou was bearing E. b. N. 
4,N., the other extreme being obscured by clouds, as the weather was squally at 


the time. 


CORAL BANK, near Noesa Comba, was sounded upon by the ship Aurora, on Corl, Bant 
the 23d November 1816, when the wind was light at S.E., and steering to the om™ 
S. Westward. She shoaled suddenly from 35 to 10 fathoms, and that part of the 
Bank which she passed over, appeared about 4 mile in breadth, and several casts of 
the lead were only 44 tathoms coral, with apparently Jess water to the Southward and 
Eastward. From 5 fathoms, the depth increased regularly to 22 fathoms, no ground ; 
Noesa Comba was obscured in a squall, when she had shoal water on the Bank, 
which her observations place in lat. 5° %6' S. lon. 117° Oo’ OE. by chronometers, Geo. site. 
measured from the East Point of Bouton. 


AURORA BANK, at the Northern part of the Gillolo Passage appears to be g AutormBank. 


-recent discovery, of which the following description has been transmitted by Captain 
George Vint of the Ship Aurora, after her arrival in Canton River from Bengal. 

At 8 A. M. 25th December 1816, steering Eastward with a light Northerly air, 
was surprised at seeing rocks alongside ; tacked, and had 8 fathoms water in stays; 
steered N. W., and deepened gradually to 45 fathoms, then 120 fathoms no ground. 
When upon the hank, had observations, which place it in lat. 0° 40 N. lon. 129° Se site. 
80’ E., and the Northernmost of Catherine’s Islands was seen from the top-mast head 
bearing W.1S., distant about 15 miles. Thisbank must be of small extent, as the Wextord 
and Elphinstone were about I, and 11 mile to the Wesward of the Aurora. when she 
was upon it, and neither of the former had soundings. ‘The least water found by the 
Aurora was 8 fathoms, but a Whaler she spoke some days afterward, stated, that on 
some parts of this-bank there is only 5 feet water, which if correct, must render the 
Gillolo Passage not so safe in squally weather as formerly supposed. 

At 6 P. M., when the Aurora had the Northernmost of Catherine’s Islands fatherines 


; Islands, 


bearing N. b. W. distant 3 miles, had ground 58 fathoms, and shoaled regularly to faring, 
26 fathoms when not more than a mile fromit. A light breeze springing up, steered 

off S. E., but soon decreasing to a calm, we were drifted toward the central small 
Island, and anchored in 20 fathoms at 9 P. M. on a bottom of sand and shells :— 
found the current or tide setting 3 miles per hour to the S. W., and afterward West 

about 14 mile per hour.—The Northernmost of these Islands has the aspect of a 
rabbit, the central one resembles a round sugar loaf, and the Southernmost and largest 
Island is of flat appearance. 


TORRES STRAIT, being now frequented by vessels bound from Port Jackson Tores sitait. 


to India, some of which lYave been wrecked in passing through it, any information 
therefore, tending to elucidate this intricate navigation may prove of utility. With 
this view, the following remarks are given, which were made lately by Captain B. 
Osman, in his passage from Port Jackson towards Bengal. 

We left Port Jaskson in May, and: when in lat. 9° 46 S. steered West for Torres Remarks in 
Strait, and fell in with the Eastern Fields in about lon, 145° 45' E. which were small ®resh i. 


Ta ia. er 


Tides. 


Supposed 


st Track 
through the 
Strait. 


N, W. Cape 
of New Hol- 
land. 


Geo e site. 
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detached reefs. Afterwards, entered the Barrier Reef in about lon. 145° E., and 
12 or 13 leagues to the Eastward of Murray’s Island, which we passed on the North 
side, then steered W. b. S. 4S. with the view of getting more to the Southward, and 
to avoid the Coast of New Guinea ; but unfortunately, having no obervation for two 
days, although steering as above, we found ourselves on the third day in Jat. 9° 21'S. 
and the high land of New Guinea in sight from the deck. Here we made little 
progress; the Strait in this part being covered over with shoal patches, coral rocks, 
and reefs innumerable, made us endeavour to get to the Southward, but were obliged 
to remain at anchor most of the following six or seven days, on account of thick 
squally blowing weather. When the weather became moderate, we weighed and 
worked to the Southward till in lat. 10° 5' S. and found no difficulty in this parallel, 
steering for the Prince of Wales’ Islands. : 

We had been led to believe, that the tides in Torres Strait were very weak, and 
set nearly East and West; but in the middle of the Strait we experienced their 
velocity on the springs to be from 3 to 4 miles an hour, the flood which then rises 
about 6 feet, setting W. N. W. £N., and the ebb about E. S. E., and their velocity is 
probably not less than 2 miles per hour in neap tides. ‘This renders particular atten- 
tion to the tides necessary -when observations are not obtained, to prevent being set. 
over on the Coast of New Guinea, as we were; which, together, with bad weather, 
lengthened our passage through the Strait to 13 days. 

The best route through appears to be, to make Murray’s Island if possible, and 
after passing on the North side of it at 8 or 4 leagues distance, 4 Islands will be 
seen, with apparently good passages between them, two of which Islands may be 
left to the Northward. After passing these, get into lat. 10° 10’ or 10° 15 S.as 
soon as possible, endeavouring to avoid getting much to the Northward of the above 
latitude, and steer a direct course for Prince of Wales’ Islands. If a ship should be 
set over to the Northward by the tides or a current, and find difficulty with a scant 
wind in getting to the Southward, she ought in such case to anchor upon the flood, 
and work to windward with the ebb tide, by which means she will get speedily to the 


Southward into the proper track. 


NORTH WEST CAPE OF NEW HOLLAND, was approached by Captain 
Balston in the Princess Amelia, when bound by the Eastern passage to China in 
1816, which he made in lat. 21° 502’ S.; and in a run of ten days from thence to 
Bally Town, Allas’s Strait, he measured 2? 32' West difference of longitude, which 
allowing the latter in lon. 116° 33’ KE. would place the N. W. Cape in lon. 114° 1’ E. 
or 28 miles to the West of its situation as observed by Captain Torin, and stated in 
Vol. I. of the India Directory. This is deserving of attention by ships running for 
the coast of New Holland near the N. W. Cape, in order to prevent falling in with 
it unexpectedly during the night. Captain Balston fell in with the Coast in lat. 24° 
19’ S., where it was found to be very low, with small hummocks, and no soundings 
5 or 6 leagues off with 90 fathoms line. He, therefore, recommends, to make the 
coast in lat. 22” 8' S. to 21° 55’ S., where the land is higher, of even appearance, 
and except in a dark night, would be discerned before a ship could get into danger.* 


* A Portuguese ship frem Europe bound to Macao, was wrecked on the-coast to the Southward of the 
N. W. Cape, a short time before the Princess Amelia made the land there. 
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DOUBTFUL ROCKS in thee SOUTH ATLANTIC and INDIAN 
OCEANS; GREAT FISH RIVER, GOLD DOWNS RIVER, 
SANDY ISLAND, CARGADOS, GARAJOS, MARQUIS OF 
HUNTLEY’S, and SAYA DE MALHA BANKS, and GANGES 
BANK near DIEGO GARCIA. 


DOUBTFUL SHOAL, reported by Mr. W. Blair, who was a passenger in the French Deuvtfu 


2 P.M. when in lat. 1°2’S. lon. 19° 3’ W. of Greenwich by chronometer, and 19° 13’ 
West by lunar observations, the ship going at the rate of 7 knots, appeared to touch the 
ground with a tremulous motion about two or three minutes, as if grazing over a bank of 
soft sand, but her velocity was not sensibly impeded by the shock. The sea appeared dis- 


coloured, but no soundings were obtained at 70 fathoms when the lead was hove, after - 


bringing the ship to, then about a mile distant from the place she was supposed to have 
touched on a shoal. : 

It was probably the shock of an earthquake felt in this ship, which are not unfrequently 
experienced in different parts of the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, or she might have grazed 
over a piece of submerged wreck, instead of a shoal. 


hoal n 


ship of war, La Licorne, bound from India to Rochefort in France. July 21st, 1817, ats 


al near 
e Equator. 


THREE DOUBTFUL SUNKEN ROCKS, reported by Captain John Lennon, of Doutfut 


the private ship Hibernia. This ship touched at Tristan d’Acunha, with the view of filling 


Sunken 
Rocks to the 
Eastward of 


up her water, but she was nearly driven on the rocks by a heavy swell that suddenly rose, Tris" 


and rolled in upon the shore previous to a gale. 


After having steered E. by S. 357 miles by log from Tristan d’Acunha, with a free wind, © 


on the 12th of April, 1817, at $ past 11 A. M. saw Toree SUNKEN Rocks, one of which 
we narrowly escaped: there appeared to be about 9 feet water on that we had close along 
side, and the Three Rocks form nearly a triangle, within the bounds of a cable’s length, 
which we made. in lat. 37° 31'S. lon, 4° 42’ W. 

Captain Lennon stated to me, that he was fully convinced these were real dangers, as he 
could see variegated sea-weed upon the rock nearest to them ; but being much alarmed at 
the time, and the ship going at the rate of 7 knots, he had no opportunity of verifying his 
opinion by sounding on them. He nevertheless said, that the sea did not break nor 
change its appearance in passing over these supposed Rocks, which gives reason to infer, 
that it might probably be three large whales, or other species of huge monsters of the deep 
hitherto little known, which scem to exist in the Southern Ocean, as will be shewn 
hereafter. 


9 d’Acunha, 


TELEMAQUE DOUBTFUL SHOAL, is said to have been seen by the Mace- Tetemaque 
don Brig, J. Blakeman, commander, on the 5th of May, 1816, whose statement is ag Shoal. © 


follows. | 

With a moderate breeze at S.W. steering E.S. E. at 7 A. M, saw breakers bearing East, 
distant about 7 miles; hauled up immediately S.S. E. and sounded in 90 fathoms. At 8 
A. M. saw a very extensive patch of breakers bearing E, by 8. 25S., distant 1 mile, and 
at 84 A. M. another patch bearing E.S. E. of small extent. At 94 A. M. lat. 38°0/S. by 
account, lon. by observation of Sun and Moon, 22° 542’ E. in soundings 40 fathoms, when 
all these patches of breakers were in one, very distinctly seen, the first bearing E. by N., 
consisting of two breakers, the next or middle one very extensive, estimated about 3 miles 
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in length, bearing from E. 3 N. to E. 3 S., distant 5 miles, and the southernmost or small: 
breaker E. by S. 7 S. ; 

It is probable that the breakers described above were not real dangers, but only strong 
ripplings produced by the current, and there must be a mistake in the soundings of 40 
fathoms at 94 A.M., as the Macedon had been steering S.S. E. from having 90 fathoms 
2% hours before, and ought to have increased her depth; besides, it is certainly very 
improbable that the depth should be only 40 fathoms in lat. 38° S., but as the position 
of these breakers seen by the Macedon, corresponds nearly with that assigned to an 
apparent shoal seen ,by the Pallas, (described page 87, second edition of the India 
Directory), a good look out ought not to be neglected when near this situation, in case real 
danger should exist. | 


fiswaito. WERY DOUBTFUL SHOAL, from the journal of the ship Wellington, George 
varier. Lyons, commander, bound to Ceylon. At 1 P.M. 9th Jan. 1817, in lat. 39° 53'S. 
“Paull Jon. 71° 43’ E, a man forward gave notice that whales were in sight, having actually seen 
some in the morning; but on looking round, I found we were surrounded with spots of 
discoloured water, resembling exactly the colour of coral rocks of different sizes, none of 
them larger than 60 or 70 yards in diameter, and apparently about 8 to 10 or 12 
fathoms under water, separated from each other probably about 100 to 200 yards. These 
shades were scen all round, with discoloured water as far as the eye could discern, 
and we sailed 7 miles distance through among them, with an officer on the fore-top-sail 
yard to cun the ship between the patches, then got into clear water, and soon lost sivht 
of them. | 
About an hour before we saw the discoloured water, we had a sudden shift of wind from 
E.S.E. to North and S.W., and when we saw the discoloured water, it blew a gale, the 
ship going at the rate of 8 knots, which prevented me froin examining the apparent shoal. 

We saw Amsterdain on the 11th, or three days afterwards. 
It is not probable that the patches of discoloured water were upon a shoal of 7 miles 
extent; but we mav rather infer, that they consisted of spawn or the exuvia of tish, inter- 


mixed with marine weed, which is frequently seen in this part of the ocean, and very alarm- 
Ing to strangers, : 


LarceFishes = FISHES of uncommon magnitude (apparently not: known to naturalists) are some- 

matakenfortimes seen in the Southern Ocean, and may be mistaken for dangers by persons 
unacquainted with those seas, as may be perceived by the following extract taken 
from the log-book of the ship Hercules, bound from England towards India in June 
1816. 

At 24 P. M. the man at the mast-head said he saw a rock on the larboard bow, which 
was thought to be the Slot Van Capelle Shoal, as we were looking out for it; and the 
weather being fine we stood towards it, intending to pass near enough to have a good view. 
About 40 minutes past 2 P. M. another was seen about 2 miles on the starboard bow, 
and we appeared to be going between them; shortly afterwards, to our astonishment, there 
appeared one right a-head not far from us. We were in the act of hauling away from it, 
when we observed it disappear all at once, shewing an immense fish’s tail’as it went below 
the surface of the sea. The ship no doubt had disturbed it, as it lay without motion 
before we got close, the sea making a small break on the head or fore part of the body, 
which was about 16 feet above water, and about 30 feet in circumference, of a white 
grey colour, covered with a mixture of barnacle, sea-weed, &c. like a wreck that had been 
long in the water. The length could not be determined, but think it must have been great 
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by the appearance of the discoloured water over the animal. If we had not got so suddenly 
close to it, should positively have declared that we had seen the rocks above water about a 
mile distant from each other, as these animals lay without motion, part of them about 16 
feet above water and the sea breaking upon them. 


GREAT FISH RIVER, or Rio de Infanta, situated in South Africa, to the North great Fiss 


thought to be 


Eastward of Cape Padron, seems never to have been carefully examined: but there is toyet}(te' 
reason to think that vessels of small size would be able to enter it, as will appear by 
- following communication received from Captain James Callander, of the Cape of Good 

ope.* 

Ticat. Fraser states, that whilst stationed at the Block House of the Caffers Dritf, he 
had frequently, accompanied by other officers, been at the entrance of the Great Fish 
River and along its banks, shooting Hippopotami, and from the transient remarks made 
during these excursions, he is of opinion that it is navigable for vessels of considerable bur- 
then, by taking the opportunity to cross over the bar at high water, when the sea does not 
break on it. ‘The deep channel is on the east side, close to two large round rocks, and 
when fairly into the river the space is from 600 to 700 yards in breadth, all having the ap- 
pearance of deep water; and the Channel over the bar in the deep part is fully 100 yards 
in breadth, apparently deep even at low water, although the sea broke all across at that 
time. The broad space inside continues its breadth for 7 miles upward, and the con- 
fluence of the Cape River is about 3 miles up, which would be a good situation for a 
town or settlement, the adjacent country being tertile, and interspersed with wood, or to- 
rests of excellent timber. 


GOLD, or GOLD DOWNS RIVER, on the South East Coast of Africa, was lately Gold River, 
approached by the ship Mary Ann, Captain Webster, from Bengal, who was becalmed vigabie. 
for some time off its entrance, which appeared to be navigable, with a large lagoon or har- 


bour inland. 


SANDY ISLAND, in the Madagascar Archipelago, was seen by Capt. Hine, of the tegeitude 
Company’s ship Cabalva, on the 27th of April, 1816, and he made it 1° 16° West of the (ierdpy, 
Island Agalego, by chronometers, or in lon. 55° 34! E., allowing the latter to be in lon.. 
56° 50' E. as stated by Capt. Hine, or 10 miles more easterly than described in the India 


Directory. 


CARGADOS GARAJOS BANK, seems to be of greater extent in an East and West Careadvs 
direction than generally supposed; for the Acteon, Capt. Mackie, on the 16th March, Bank. 
1816, at 7 A. M. got upon it in lat. 15° 20’ S. lon. 60° 14/ E. by chronometer, and had 
soundings 35 fathoms sand and coral. From this situation, steering N.E. by E. and 
E. N. E. the soundings were generally from 25 to 16 fathoms, sometimes 14 fathoms, par- 
ticularly at 4 past 7 P. M. when in 14 fathoms, a strong smell of sea-weed was experienced, syoat sound 
as if they were passing under lee of a shoal or reef of rocks, although no danger was per- '**°""* 
ceived. At this time they were in lat. 14° 30/ S. lon. 61° 23’ E. by chronometer, and 
shortly afterward deepened to 40 fathoms at 8 P. M., continuing to steer N.E. by E. had 
no soundings at 9 P. M 


* Capt. Callander obtained this information from Lieut. Fraser, of the Cape regiment, who was long sta- 
tioned at the Caffers Driff or Ford, where there is a block-louse. This place is 30 miles from the sea, to 
which, and some distance beyond, the tide flows; and there is no other ford below it towards the sea. 
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The Ganges, Capt. Falconer, at noon, Feb. 22d, 1817, saw a low sandy Isle, bearing 
S. 20° W. distant about 7 miles, then in lat. 16° 12'S. lon. 59° 49’ E. by observation of 
Sun and Moon, in soundings 20 fathoms sand and coral; from this situation, steered East 
about 28 miles till 11 P.M, and had 45 fathoms, when shortly afterward they got off the 
Bank of Cargados Garajos. 

Feb. 26th, at 9 P.M. the Ganges again got soundings of 30 fathoms white shells in 
lat. 15°0'S. lon. 60° 40’ E, by chronometer, carried up from the observation of Sun and 


Moon. From 9 P.M. continued in soundings of 20 to 30 fathoms tll 8 A.M. steering 
N. by E. and at noon lost soundings in lat. 14° 14’ S. lon. 60° 43’ E. 


MARQUIS OF HUNTLEY’S BANK, is a new discovery made by Capt. D. 


McLeod in the ship of this name, with the Duke of York in company, bound toward 


Bombay; and the following account of it has been transmitted from thence by Capt. | 
McLeod. 


March 28th, 1818, at 7 A.M. with a light breeze at S.S.W. steering N. by E. 
observed Rocks under the ship’s bottom, sounded in 10 fathoms. The breeze being light 
and the water very clear, stood on till 74 A. M. in soundings 10, 104, 11, and 13 fathoms, 
then hove to, and sent out two cutters, one of them to the northward, which gradually 
deepened from 13 to 40 fathoms, about 14 mile from the ship; afterwards no ground at 
40 fathoms. The other cutter, which went to the eastward, deepened from 13 to 20 


fathoms, then no ground at 30 fathoms about 1 mile from the ship. The Duke of York 


Geo. Site. 


hove to, bearing S.S.W. 5 W. about 2 miles distant, and showed soundings of 10, 13, and 


. 17 fathoms, 


At 82° A. M. bore away and steered N. by E. under easy sail, keeping a cutter a-head of 
the ship until 94 A. M. having run about 4 or 5 miles N. by E. from 7 A, M. when we 
first sounded. After 94 A. M. got no soundings at 75 and 105 fathoms, 

During the morning with a man stationed at each mast-head, no appearance of breakers 
or shoal water could be discerned, but only ridges of strong ripplings at short distances 
from each other, in one of which the boat found the water much agitated, and the particles 
striking against each other with considerable noise, but no ground was got at 40 fathoms: 
the current here was found setting strong to N. E. and when out of the rippling it appeared 
setting weakly to N. N.W. 

While in soundings the ship was surrounded by many sharks and rock cod, several 
of which were caught: the’ bottom seemed to consist of clear white coral rocks in 
ridges, between which deep chasms distinctly appeared, but from the regularity of 
the soundings it would seem that this was so in appearance only; the lead brought 
up small pieces of coral, and when in 40 fathoms small grey slime, sand and broken 
shells, 

When we hove to, upon the Bank in 13 fathoms, at half past 7 A. M. our lat. was 9° 57’S. 
(deduced from a good observation at noon taken 5 hours afterwards, our lat. 9° 44’ §.) and 
lon. 50° 182’ E, by a series of observations of Sun and Moon, taken on the 29th and 30th 
March, and 1st of April, measured back by chronometers. The mean result. of various 
lunar observations taken before and since the 28th of March, and measured by chronometers 
to our position of 13 fathoms, would place that part of the Bank in lon. 50° 20’ E. and 
lat. 9° 57’ S. as stated above: and our last soundings of 40 fathoms in lat. 9°53’ S. and in 
the same rs pa 


Capt. McLeod is disposed to think that there may be no danger on this Bank, 
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and that the ship probably passed over the shoalest part, by the water deepening all round, 
but that he had not the means to form a correct opinion of its extent. 


SAYA DE MALHA BANK seems to extend farther Eastward than generally repre- Sa demta- 
sented, by the account of Capt. Falconer, of the Ganges, who got soundings of 40 fa- gre#! ex 
thoms on it at 8 A. M., 4th March, 1817, then eet gradually to 15 and 142 fathoms 
at noon when in lat. 10° 37’ S. lon. 62° 10’ E. by chronometer, having run 9 miles E.N.E. and steep (0 
from 8 A. M. till noon, and shortly afterward got no more soundings: so that the eastern ward. 
edge of the Bank is steep, with rather shoal soundings in this part. 


GANGES BANK, appears to be a new discovery, upon which the ship of this name §a7ger 
sounded, March 12th, 1817. At 104 A. M. the water was discoloured, saw rocks under ‘overs. 
the bottom, and had soundings 17, 13, 13, and 11 fathoms, which continued a few mi- 
nutes steering East, and afterwards at 11 A.M. got no ground. The water appeared dis- 
coloured on the Bank about 14 mile in a North and South direction, and about ? of a mle 
from East to West: the ship crossed over nearest to the North end of the Bank, and wherr 
upon it in 11 fathoms water, the lat. was-7° 26’ S. from observation at noon, lon. 70° 47’ 

E. by chronometer, from last lunar observations; and 70° 54/ E. by chronometer meu- 
sured back from the island Diego Garcia, allowing this Island to be in the longitude stated 
by Horsburgh. 

"P rom having soundings on this Bank (which cannot be that sounded on by the Certfu souaings 
rion, being more to the northward) we steered E. by N. 26 miles till 5 P.M. arid then got Bank. 
soundings of 93 and 9 fathoms on the Pitt’s Bank, the rocks plainly seen atider the’ ship’s 


bottom. 


ABD-UL-CURIA FALSE, BAHREIN and ARAD ISLANDS, 
DURABLE SHOAL, BALE OF COTTON ROCK, ENGANO 
ISLAND, REEF of PULO BINTANG, LA PAIX’S SHOAE, 
ROCK near JAVA, GILLOLO PASSAGE, SHOAE near the 
BOO ISLANDS, ROCK at MACASSAR ROAD, KABRUANG 
ISLAND, FORMOSA. SOUTH POINT, ENDEAVOUR ROCK 
in BASS’S STRAIT, and ISLAND near the SOUFH COAST OF 
NEW HOLLAND. 


ABD-UL-CURIA FALSE, or ROCKS, seen by Mr: Salt in the Marititt} a8 stated: avd-u-ceria 
in his Voyage to Abyssinia, have hitherto been thought of doubtful existence, but- the’ fdl+ geueraty 
lowing description of them, by Capt. J. Parkin, of H. M. ship, Bacchus, demonstrates the visstor. 
existence of these Rocks, or rather Rocky Island, which may without impropriety -bé dis- 
tinguished by the name of Abd-ul-curia False, because it must have often beer: seen, 
and mistaken by navigators for the large Island of this name, situated: about 8 leagues S. 
by E. from it. . 

sti 15th, 1817, about 2 P. M. passed in the Bacchus; between: the Island Abd-ul- ~ 
curia and the Westernmost Brother, called Sumtra; and in’ rounding the North East end 
of the former about 2 miles distance, crossed over a shoal, having from 27 to 10 
fathorns water on it. A strong current was then setting from the Westward, and 
the wind being Easterly, the sea broke into the gun-ports, although the weather was 
moderate. 

H 


. Bahrein Is- 


Janda, with 
sailing di- 
rections, 


Arad Island 
and Reefs. 
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After passing the N. E. end of Abd-ul-curia at 2 P. M., we steered by compass 
N. W. by W. 23 miles, then saw high white peaked rocks, bearing N. E. 4 E. distant 
6 miles, which are not placed in the charts. They are perfectly white, forming in five 


Peaks, with a Black Rock fronting the sea, when viewed in the above-mentioned bearing, 
and may be seen 7 or 8 leagues. 


BAHREIN ISLAND, on the Arabian side of the Persian Gulf, has been visited in 
October, 1817, by Lieut. T. Tanner, of the Company's Bombay cruizer, Psyche; and the 
following directions for vessels proceeding to that Island are transcribed from his interesting 
and valuable observations,* 

Departing from Berdistan Bank with the Hummocks of Kenn N. E,, and Barn Hill East, 
steer S. by W. 3 W. by compass, which is thought to be the best course. Having ap- 
proached the parallel of 27° N., keep a trusty person at the mast-head to look out for shoals 
or discoloured water, which from aloft can generally be seen at a considerable distance: 
here, also, the lead must be kept briskly going, for by steering the course mentioned 
above, you will get upon the Peart or BAHREIN Bank, in lat. about 26° 50' N., 
suddenly shoaling from 30 and 25, to 14, 10, or probably to 8 fathoms water on a sandy 
bottom. , 

With a favourable wind or in the night, keep under reduced sail, to obtain true sound- 
ings, and be ready to anchor instantly if you get less water than was expected. The sound- 
ings, however, as you proceed to the southward, will be from 9 to 8 fathoms, with over- 
falls occasionally from 93 to 7 fathoms. Attention to the tides is necessary, which run 
strong to the springs, particularly as you approach the Islands, and they set about E.S. E. 
and W.N.W. | | 

With an adverse wind,’ work between the meridians of 50° 45’ and 51° 5’. E., which 
space may be considered the Fatr-way ; for on either side of these limits there are dangers, 
the extent and true situation of which are unknown to European navigators. | 

In lat. 26° 50’ N. lon. 51° 10! E. the Favorite sloop of war had 6 fathoms rocky bot- 
tom, which was thought to be on the edge of the Crescent Shoal: betwixt this, and the 
shoals to the Westward (on one of which the Durable was lost, shortly to be described), 
may be considered the Fair Channel, as mentioned above. In this Fair Channel, there 
appears to be no danger until you approach the Islands; and when in lat. 26° 30’ N. or 
26° 28’ N., you will see from the deck the trees on ARAD IsLanp, called Bluff Pozt, 
bearing to the S. Westward, and distant 3 or 4 leagues, in soundings from 8 to 54 fa- 
thoms. If bound to the N.W. anchorage. haul up a’ point to the Westward of Arad, 
but a point to the Southward of it, if bound to the South East anchorage: you will then 


soon raise the Island of Bahrein, which is somewhat higher than Arad, and lies more to 
the N.W. 


ARAD ISLAND extends nearly North and South, being very low, surrounded by 
the JELL1A SHoats and other Reefs, which stretch out from it 4 or nearly 5 miles in 
some places, particularly in a N. W. direction from Blaff Point; for if this Point bear 
S. E. by S. and a Portuguese Fort (in ruins on the Western part of Bahrein) S.W. 3 S., 


- you will be in 24 fathoms on the Western edge of Arad Reef, with the Rocks visible 


under the vessel. To avoid these Reefs in proceeding to the N. West anchorage, 


* Communicated to me by Lieut. James Robinson of the Company's Bombay Marine, an officer who, by 
perseverance, with very little assistance, and in a gun-boat only, has completed a laborious and correct sur- 
vey of the greatest part of the coasts of Banca. | : 
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haul to the Westward towards the West Point of Bahrein, till Portuguese Fort bears 
S.S.W. 4 W. or S.S.W., which seems to be a good leading mark to avoid the dangers 
on either side. 

When Portuguese Fort bears from S.S.W. to S.W. by S., and Bluff Point from East to 
E, by 8., there are overfalls from 8 to 35 and 33 fathoms, then 5 and 4 fathoms, afterward 
shoaling gradually to 34 and 34 fathoms at the N.W. anchorage, which is convenient and XW. 
safe for a short stay in the fine weather season, and sheltered by the Island from South and 
Easterly winds. But in the winter months, or during the season of hard N.Westers, it is 
both unsafe and inconvenient, being exposed to the wind and sea in that direction, without 
any means of communication with the town. When at anchor here in 3% fathoms sand, 
Portuguese Fort bore by compass S.W. 4 W., Bluff Point E. by N. $ N., Gussaur Sawhee 
E.4.N., and the Water Castle E.S.E., distant 2 or 23 miles off Bahrein, lat. 26° 153’ N. Gee. site. 
lon. 50° 40’ E. variation 5° 40° W. 

The S. E. anchorage on the opposite side of the Islands between the Debil ands... 
Jellia Shoals is situated in lat. 26° 11 N. or 26° 19’ N., and being sheltered from all 
winds and sea by the surrounding reefs, should alwavs be preferred by a Ship intending 
to remain longer than three days: but it is more difficult of access than the former 
anchorage, and the Channel leading towards it between the Reefs is so intricate, that 
a stranger ought not to enter it without a Pilot, unless in a case of great emergency 
when one cannot be procured; and this will seldom happen, for on making the 
usual signal with a gun at the edge of the Reef, a person will come off to conduct you into 
the port, or the men in the Pearl Boats will come alongside, and offer their services for a 
few rupees. ws 

The Island of Bahrein seems very fertile, well cultivated, covered with plantations of 
date trees, &c.; and its Northern shore extends nearly in an East and West direction. 
The chief Town Manama, situated on the N. E. extremity, is large and populous; the Manama 
buildings are comparatively well constructed, and the place altogether appears more 
respectable than any other town in the Persian Gulf. The Bazar is well supplied with fine 
cattle, poultry, fish, vegetables, fruit, and also with grain; and a very considerable trade 
appears to be carried on with this port,* particularly by those tribes who inhabit the whole 
extent of the Arabian Coast from Ras-ul-khima to Grain. Although plenty of cattle and 
fine large sheep were for sale, yet the prices demanded for them were higher than at any 
other port in the Gulf; and rice being an article of importation, was consequently both 
scarce and dear. 

There are numerous springs of excellent water in the interior of Bahrein, but at 
too great a distance from Manama for a ship to be readily supplied. ‘The only water 
used on Arad, as well as that for supplying vessels, is brought up in skins by the Divers 
from the bottom of the sea at the depth of 3 fathoms, where there is a fine spring 
of good fresh water, with the top of a jar fitted to the mouth of it, through which 
the water gushes. From this mode of procuring water, it is reasonable to suppose that 
it can seldom be procured quite fresh, and as a small supply of this brackish water 


* Lieut. Tanner farther observes, that they possess many vessels of various kinds, so constructed as to answer 
for war or traffic; he saw 38 vessels of large size, viz. Bugalars, Dows, and Trankeys, exclusive of numerous 
small craft and Diving Boats employed in the Pearl Fishery. The mast of one of the Bugalars measured 94 
feet in length and 8 feet in circumference, and her yard measured in length 141 feet 6 inches. There were also 
at this time several large boats building, and many absent at sea. | 

The people of Bahrein are hostile to the Imaum of Muscat, and friendly to the Jowassmee tribes 
about Ras-ul-khima, and were suspected, similarly with these tribes, to be disposed to acts of piracy when 
certain of success. Nevertheless, they treated Lieut. Tanner with every mark of attention, .and with 
hospitality. . 
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is expensive, vessels bound to Bahrein should provide against the necessity of watering 
there. 


Arad Island 
and Town, 


The Island of Arad is nearly separated into two parts by a sandy isthmus, which is 
almost overflowed by the sea at high spring tides. The Northern part of this Island is 
usually called SomMAHEE, and the Southern division Manarac, on which the town is 
situated. This ‘town is not near so extensive or populous as Manama, but is environed by 
a wall for matchlock defence; and a communication is constantly kept up between the two 
places by means of ferry boats. 
Near the Isthmus that connects these two divisions of Arad, there is a village called 
PsETINE, and fronting it about one mile to the Westward, upon the MippLE Grounp 
SHOAL, stands a small flat Islet called by the natives GussauR SAWHEE, having on ita 
kind of low tomb, not very conspicuous. 
When at the N.W. anchorage with the bearings already mentioned, in sounding 
from the vessel in §.S.E. direction towards the town of Manama where the country 
boats lay, carried 3£ and 3 fathoms water above a mile within the vessel, then shoaled 
to 2 fathoms sand, on the Western verge of BREAKWATER SHOAL, which stretches m an 
easterly direction parallel with the rocky bank that extends along the Bahrein shore, 
Inner and connected with it at the inner harbour, leaving a. channel between reefs full 3 of a 
mile in length E.S.E. and W.N.W., and rather less than $ a mile in breadth, with 
soundings of 3 to 21 fathoms mud, shoaling as you proceed farther in, toward the inner 
anchorage, where the bottom is again sandy. This is situated in front of the Sheik’s 
House at Manama, where the boats lie conveniently in 1 to 24 fathoms at the bottom 
of the bight or channel, about 300 yards from the rocky banks on either side, and about 
¥ of a mile from the shore, partly sheltered from the N. Westers by the S.W. projection 
of Breakwater Shoal. This anchorage has also a convenient Hard, proteeted from the 
surf by a dam on each side, between which they haul up their largest boats for security or 
repair. 

Anchorage. 4 When in 2 fathoms sandy bottom, Portuguese Fort bore W. by S. 4 S. Gussar Sawhee 
N.. by E. 7 E., Water Castle E. by N. 3.N., and the Sheik’s House S. E. by S, distance 

a mile. | 

ne ‘The distance across the ferry between the two islands is rather more than a mile, and in 

erscut, it (nearest to the Maharags) there is a narrow channel betwixt the rocks, which undulates 
between. the reefs to the N. W., affording a passage with 3 to 14 fathoms-.water, towards 

the S. E. anchorage. ‘This is occasionally used in tine weather by the country boats draw- 

ing 6.and 8 feet water, but the tide is so rapid in this intricate channel formed between the 

reefs, as to.render it hazardous even for a small vessel. 


ar DURABLE SHOAL, situated in the Gulf of Persia, near the Arabian. Coast, is a 
shoal, #7e™ new. discovery, upon which the ship Durable, of Bumbay, Capt. R. Guthrie, was wrecked, 
on the night of the 2ist of August, 1817, proceeding from Busheer towards Babhrein, 
under convoy of the Company’s cruizer, Ariel, which vessel narrowly escaped the 
danger. 
The Durable’s Journal describes the Shoal to extend E.S. E. and W.N.W. 8 or 9 miles, 
from 2 to 24 miles in breadth, very steep-to, consisting of hard pointed rocks, and patches 
of sand in various parts, with depths from 1.to 2 and 3, fathoms, observed lat. 26° 59! N. 
lon. 50° 26’ E. by chronometer, 
Geo. Bite. Lieut. Arthur, commanding the Ariel, describes the Shoal to extend W. N.W. and E.S. E. 
about ten or twelve miles in a narrow spit, the broadest part of the centre where the 


Durable was lost, being 23 or 3 miles, which part he made in lat. 26° 55’ N. and 254 miles 
West of Busheer town, by good chronometers. 
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There is great reason to suppose (this officer observes), that all to the northward of 
Bahrein is full of shoals, and a vessel bound to that island should keep in the meridian of 
Busheer till in lat. 26° 35’ N. then the lead should be kept going quickly. 


BALE OF COTTON ROCK, of doubtful existence, has been searched for in BalgofCot- 
vain. by Captain Walker, of the Company’s cruizer, Teignmouth, under the orders of fhovttt | 
the Bengal government. He was from the 24th of May to the 9th of June, 1817, exter 
searching for the Rock between lon. 86° E. and 90° 30' E. in the latitudes generally 
assigned to it, and is perfectly satisfied that no such rock can exist in those parallels of 
latitude. 


ENGANO ISLAND was lately visited by Capt. John Napier, in the ship Good fsandot 
Hope, having been sent from Fort Marlborough, in search of the survivors of the crew of | 
the ship Union, Captain Barker, who were retained in captivity by the inhabitants of that 
island, after the ship was wrecked there. Capt. Napier made a sketch of the island, which ~ 
was engraved at Calcutta in 1817, accompanied by the following remarks and observations, 
which may prove useful to navigators. | 

The North Point of Engano is in lat. 5° 15’ S. lon. 102° 25! E. and the Northern Coast S¢,Site°f 
is bold, having no soundings from 3 to 5 miles off, the beach consists mostly of sand, but in Pe*. 
some places the shore is rocky. | | 

From the North Point the coast extends E, by S. 2S. 15 miles to a point, in lat. 5° - 
20’ S: lon. 102° 39’ E. and from this another point bears S.S.E. 24 miles. South 3 
miles of the latter lies North Island, covered with trees, and excepting a small opening 
on the West side, it is surrounded by a coral reef of considerable extent, partly dry 
at low water, but having dcep water close to it all round. South Island, distant 3 miles contiguous 
S. by W. from North Island, is also covered with trees, and surrounded by a Reef, except- """*" 
ing the Western side, which has a sandy beach bold to approach. Mniddle Island is very 
conspicuous from the sea, having a high sandy beach, with a tuft of trees on the centre. 

A Reef extends from this island to the S.S. E. and Eastward, but it is bolder to approach 
on the North and West sides. Sandy Island, bearing N.N.W. a small 3 mile from 
Middle Island, is not more than 6 feet above the surface of the sea, and a Reef projects 
from it both to the East and Westward ; but on the North side it is bold, with 8 fathoms 


* close to the beach. 


The Reef of the main Island projects far out toward Sandy Island, rendering the pas- 
sage narrow, though perfectly safe, the reefs being steep-to, on both sides, with 10 and 11 


fathoms water in the channel. The passage between Sandy and Middle Islands is still Passages be- 


tween them. 


narrower, with 11 fathoms water, and equally safe. The passage between Middle and 
South Island has 16 and 17 fathoms water, and is also safe, by keeping near to South 
Island until it bear to the N. Eastward. 

Between South Island and the low S. E. point of the main Island there is no 
passage even for a boat. The passage between North Island and the main should not 
be attempted, as the reef extends far out from the coast, rendering the passage very 
narrow. 

Outside of MipDLE and Sanpy Islands, there is shelter from the prevailing winds in 
either monsoon, in 12 to 14 fathoms sand, good anchorage, and plenty of wood may be got anchorage. 
from either of the outer Islands; but as water can only be procured in the Inner Bay to the 
Northward of the village, a ship requiring a supply siiould anchor there, to protect her 
boats and people, the natives being very treacherous. You may anchor in 4, 5, or 6 fa- 
thoms sand and mud, within little more than a mile of the creek, keeping nearest the South 

I 


a 
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shore, which has in most places a sandy beach, and bold to approach, the trees growing 
quite into the water in some parts. 


The S.E. Point of Engano in lat. 5° 304’ S. lon, 102° 383 E. is low and sandy, 
ofEngano.” covered partly by a range of Palmira trees. The reef projects from this point 2 miles 
to the S. E. and Eastward, and joins that from South Island, having very hish 


Geo. Site of 
8S. E. Point 


breakers. 
South Point, 


The South Point, in lat. 5° 30' 50"S. lon. 102° 297’ E., distant 9 miles West, a little 
Southerly from the S. E. point, projects out in an acute angle, having about a mile distant 
to the S, Eastward, a Pyramid, or Black Rock, about 8 feet above water. Between these 
points the coast forms a concavity, fronted by the coral reef, at from 1 to 1} mile distant, 
upon which the sea breaks high in many places. In ranging along this part of the coast at 
4 miles distance, no danger could be seen from the mast-head, excepting the recf, which Is 


steep to: and it was here, about three miles to the Eastward of the South Poirft, the Union 
was said to have been lost. 


and West 


and The West Point in lat. 5° 21’ S. lon. 102° 193’ E. by chronometer from Rat Island, 
allowing the latter to be in lon. 102° 263’ E. bears from the South point N.W.., distance 
14 miles, but the coast between them forms a concavity, having a small island near it in 
lat. 5° 26’ S. lon. 102° 96’ E. surrounded by a coral reef to seaward, projecting above $a 
mile, with high breakers. Here we remained four days, and anchored several times in 25 
fathoms coral and sand, in coasting along this part, where the greater part of the Union’s 
crew were procured; which is higher, seems better cultivated, with more inhabitants than 
any other part of the coast. The coral reef, that fortifies this coast, must be very dangerous 
to approach in strong 8.W. winds. 
From the West Point, the North Point of the Island bears N.E, a little Easterly, 
distant 8 miles, the coast between them forming two intermediate points, from which the 
reef projects above a mile, with soundings from 35 to 25 fathoms near it; and soundings of 


35 to 15 fathoms are obtained on most parts of the Southern Coast, at the distance of 4 to 
14 or 2 miles from the reef. | 


Reef at the 


Reefattbhe AN EXTENSIVE REEF projects out from the N. E. extremity of the Island 
Bintang. Bintang, which ought not to be approached by ships passing in the night through the 


South Channel, between that Island and Pedro Branco, at the entrance of the Strait of 
Sincapour. 


La Paix’s, or 


Catwick LA PAIX’S SHOAL, situated between the Great and Little Catwick, hitherto little 
Shoal. known, was seen by the ship Charlotte, on the 22d October, 1817, in her passage from 
China towards Bombay, and the following extract is given from her Journal. 

In proceeding through the Channel between Pulo Ceicer de Mer and Pulo Sapata, 
when the former bore N. W. 5 W. and the latter S. by W., we were horsed by a strong 
Southerly current toward the Little Catwick, and the wind being light, were obliged to 
get out the boats to assist in towing clear of it. Soon afterward the Breakers on La Paix’s 
Shoal were discovered, and at first taken for a rippling, but on approaching near, the 
danger became conspicuous: every exertion again was necessary, in order to clear it by 
towing, which was effected at the distance of % or 1 mile, with the help of a light in- 
creasing breeze. Pulo Sapata then bore S. 56° E., Great Catwick S. 68° W., Little 
Catwick just clear of the West end of Sapata, and the high Breakers on the Shoal S. 48° 
E., distant about 1 mile, apparently extending about ? of a mile, from N.N.E. to S. W., 
and it was probably about a foot under the surface of the sea. The shoal appeared to 
be situated about half way between Pulo Sapata and the Great Catwick, as nearly 
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in mid-channel as possible; but the sea broke too high to admit an examination of it with 
a boat. 


A ROCK or SHOAL is stated to exist on the North Coast of Java (farther out Reck sear 
than the Woerden Castle Rock), upon which the private ship Princess Charlotte lately cot of 
grounded, and received considerable injury.* When aground in 24 fathoms, found 
in sounding around the ship only 19 and 20 feet water, at the distance of 40 or 50 
yards, then it deepened suddenly. Pamanoekan Point bore from the Shoal S. by W. 4 
W., distant about 14 miles. After lightening the vessel, she floated off, and steered 
S. by W. 3 miles, then anchored in 19 fathoms, Pamanoekan Point bearing S.S. W., 
and the Woerden Castle Rock seen plainly from the deck, bearing 8.S.W., distant 1} or 
2 miles. 


' 


GILLOLO PASSAGE is now much frequented by ships from America, which pro- gio, 

aay toward China by the Eastern route, as they prefer it to the passage through Dampier’s 
trait. : 

Captain G. Welstead, of the Company’s ship, General Harris, bound from Bombay 
to China, on the 13th January, 1818, entered the Gillolo Passage by the Western 
Channel, formed between Pulo Gasses and Lookisong, which appeared about 3 or 33 
leagues wide, and very safe, with no soundings from 50 to 70 fathoms. The Island 
Lookisong was approached close at the South part, and it was observed to lie very 
near to the East end of Oby Major, and there seemed to be no passage between them for 
ships. 

After passing through Gasses Strait, in steering Northward for the Gillolo Passage, a 
long*ridge of Rocks was discovered, much in the way of ships steering toward the South Ride ot | 
point of Gillolo, particularly if they borrow near the Dammer Islands, on account of Re. 
Westerly winds. This Ridge extends E.N.E. and W.S. W. about 2 miles, the Eastern 
part being about the height of a small ship’s hull above water, from thence extending in a 
low ridge about 2 miles W.S. W., with a continuation of Breakers some distance farther 
toward the Dammer Islands; and the highest or outer part of the Ridge lies about 6 miles 
E. N.E. from the Southernmost of these Islands, and 74 or 8 leagues N.N.E. from the 
N. E. extremity of Lookisong. _— 

This Ridge of Rocks is situated in lat. 1° 84’ S. lon. 128° 204! E. by good observations 
and the mean of 3 chronometers, which not being hitherto described nor placed in the 
charts, Captain Welstead, in a manuscript chart of his Track through the Pitt’s and Gillolo 
Passages, has delineated it by the name of Horsburgh’s Rocks, but the local name of 
EasteERN RipGE of Puto DAMMER would probably be more appropriate to distinguish 
this danger.t Ships passing here in the night should keep well to the Eastward, giving a 
wide birth to the Dammer Islands, as there are no Soundings to denote the proximity of 
the foregoing danger. 


A SHOAL very little known to navigators (probably the GROSVENOR’S SHOAL) sheatnear — 
has been experienced ‘to lie near the Boo Islands, on which the Lord Castlereagh of islands. . 


* Which rendered it necessary to put her into dock, at Calcutta; from whence this account was transmitted 
to me by Captain D. Inverarity, Secretary to the Marine Board. 

+ Ina M.S. chart of the Track of the French ships, Resolution and La Subtile, among the Molucca Islands, 
and between the North coast of Oby Major and the Dammer Islands in 1786, I find the above-mentioned 
danger was seen by them, and marked on that chart. . 
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Bombay struck, and the following account was transmitted by Captain Durant of 
that ship. 


January 9th 1817, at 11 P.M. saw the Boo Islands bearing N.E., steered between 
East and E.N.E., kept the lead going, but got ‘no soundings. At 3 A. M. the ship 
struck on a Coral Shoal, got out the long boat and cutter, carried out the stream anchor 
and dropped it in 9 fathoms water about half a cable’s length from the ship, and hove 
her off, then deepened immediately from 34 to 9, and 16 fathoms, next cast no ground. 
When upon the shoal, found the current setting directly toward the Boo Islands 4 knots 
per hour; had no time to take correct bearings, but it bears from the East end of the 
Boo Islands between S. 5 W. and S. 4 E., as the East end of those Islands bore nearly 


North when we struck. At daylight Pulo Popa bore E. b. S. and the Boo Islands N. W., 
distant 4 or 5 miles. 


Rock near 
Macassar 
Road, 


A ROCK in the Channel leading to Macassar Road was explored on the 8th of 
July 1813, and when upon it in 6 feet water, the house on Lyly and Rajah Bony’s 
House were in one with Gon River bearing S. E. and two White Pillars E.N.E. By 
keeping Lily open of Rajah Bony’s House, on either side, you will pass clear of this 
danger, which was found to extend North and South about 3 ships’ lengths, and about a 


cable’s length N. W. b. W. and S.E. b. E., with 23 and 3 fathoms water, at 4 a cable's 
length distance from it. 


Longitude 


Longitud KABRUANG, one of the Tulour Islands, was seen by Captain Balston, of the Princess 


ang. Amelia in 1816, who made it in lon. 127° 11’ E. by chronometer, measured from Lom- 
bock Peak, allowing the latter to be in lon. 116° 26’ E., as stated in the India Direc- 


tory, which places Kabruang considerably to the Eastward of the situation assigned to 
it in that work. 


Reef of For- 
mosa, Sou 
Point, 


FORMOSA SOUTH POINT is thought to have a Reef projecting from it, for Cap- 


tain Maxwell, in H. M. late ship Alceste, passed between Botel ‘Tobago Xima and Formosa, 
and saw very high Breakers, which he thought were upon a Reef of Sunken Rocks, pro- 


jecting a considerable distance from the low Southern point of Formosa; the noise of the 
Breakers was distinctly heard at the distance of 4 miles. 


Endeavour 


endeavor = ENDEAVOUR ROCK, bas been lately (1817) discovered in Bass’s Strait, by 
Strait,anew Captain Hammant, of the brig Endeavour, who states it to be in lat. 39° 38’ S. lon. 
omeovery 147° 35’ E., and he gives the following description: when the South end of Kent's 
Group bore W. by N., Cragey Island S.S, E. the Islet called sometimes Wright’s 
Rock S. W. by S., discovered a Reef with two small Rocks on it, visible at the rebound 
of the sea (being then low water), bearing S. 3 


. 4 W.,;; this danger lies in a line between 
Craggy Island and Wright’s Rock, about 4 of the distance from the latter, and is directly 


in the track recommended by some navigators for passing through the Strait. 


Isle near 


Kanguroo A SMALL ISLAND, off the South Coast of New Holland, was discovered by 
isan .S. Captain Hammant of the Endeavour, on the 6th July 1817, at 7 A. M., which he made 


Holland 


Holland, in lat. 36° 27’ S. lon. 127° 2’ E., and it appeared to be about 30 feet in height and 400 
covery. yards in circuit, with Breakers bearing from it S. W. 3 miles, another Breaker N. W. by N. 


y 
6 miles, and a third Breaker bearing from it N. E. by E. about 1 mile. At 10 A. M. saw 
Kanguroo Island, distant about 7 leagues. 
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ISLANDS and SHOALS near the NORTH-WEST COAST of NEW 
HOLLAND, MINERVA’S SHOAL, ALERTS REEF, and MID- 
DAY REEF, lately discovered to the Eastward of NEW SOUTH 
WALES,GADD'S ROCK, ORMSBEE’S SHOAL, and CANTON 
PACKET’S SHOAL, discovered in the GILLOLO PASSAGE, BA- 
LAMBANGAN ISLAND, SOOLOO ISLANDS, SOURABAYA 
ON JAVA, and CALOOMBYAN HARBOUR in the STRAIT of 
SUNDA, ISLANDS ST. PIERRE and ST. LAWRENCE. 


NORTHWEST COAST OF NEW HOLLAND appears to be fronted in some tana: ana 
parts by low barren Islands and dangerous Reefs, situated at a great distance from the the NWS 
land, as will be perceived by the following statement transmitted to me from Soura- Helene. 
baya, by Capt. Piddington, who was first officer of the Spanish. Brig St. Antonio, from 
Manilla, bound to Port Jackson. 

Jan. 4th, 1818, left the Strait of Allass, and had a strong Monsoon from S.W. and 
W.S.W. varying to N.W. with a high sea till the 14th, when we got into discoloured 
water, and had 29 fathoms coral, sand, and shells, and soon after saw from the main- 
top, land bearing West to W. by S. ZS. distant 17 or 18 miles, which: proved to be the 
Rosemary Islands. With Westerly winds we stood towards them, and had soundings 
from 20 in midchannel to 14 fathoms near the Islands, in passing through a safe 
channel, formed between the North ends of these Islands and CLARK’S REEF,* “1's Reet. 
which bears about N.W. from the North.extreme of the Eastern Rosemary Island, 
distant about 9 miles: this Reef is about 2 miles in length, with Breakers. on it, 
ee the sea was smooth when we passed, and seemed to be deep till close to the 

eef. | 


ROSEMARY ISLANDS appear to consist of two principal .low sandy Islands, Rosemary 
having several gentle risings on them, the highest part. of which is the N.E. 
extremity of the Eastern Island, and this Island extends about 10 miles in a N.N.E. 
and S.S.W. direction. The Western Island extends about 12 miles nearly N.E.b.N. 
and S.W.b.S,, and they appear to be separated 8 or 9 miles at the nearest parts, but 
a Reef projects nearly 3 miles from the North epd of the Eastern Island, and from 
thence extends to the North end of the Western Island, admitting of no safe passage 
between them, as shoal water extended as far as the eye could reach in the opening 
between the Islands. 

To the Southward of the two principal Islands lie two small Islets of black aspects. 
resembling Quoins, with a small black Table Island outside of them. The Islands 
seemed very sterile, being formed of variegated sand-hills, and they are probably 
destitute of fresh water. The tides are strong, and appear to rise about 20 feet 
perpendicular on the springs, 

By Noon observation, I made Clark’s Reef in. lat. 20° 17’ S.; N.E. point. of the coo. site. 
Eastern Rosemary Island in lat. 20° 26/S.; North extreme of Western Rosemary 
Island in lat, 20° 35’ S.:by meridian altitude of the moon, and the body of this Island 


* Mentioned in India Directory, Vol. I, p. 101. 
K 


Piddington’s 
Isiands. 


Gen. site. 


(grey hound's 
Sheal « 
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I made in lon. 115° 30/ E. by our observations of sun and moon, and in 115° 50’E, * 


by Chronometer, or 43 miles West of Bally Town in Allass Strait. The Eastern 
{sland is 10 miles East of the meridian of the Western one. 


PIDDINGTON'S ISLANDS were discovered in the Brig St. Antonio, Jan. 15th, 
1818, at day-light, being then unexpectedly within 2 miles of a long low sandy Island, 
bearing S.E. 2 S..and in 10 fathoms sandy bottom, after having no ground 50 fathoms 


previously at 3 A.M. 


The Westernmost or largest Island appeared to extend about 8 or 4 leagues nearly 
N.W. and 8.E., separated by a gap in the middle into two Islands, except the con- 
tinuation of a Reef: a Reef also projects about a mile from its North point, which is 
the highest part, forming a bluff of about 50 or 60 feet above low-water mark. Here 
Capt. Piddington landed near the Reef on a steep sandy beach, having 5 fathoms 
water about a cable’s length off, and 7 or 8 fathoms about 1 mile off shore. Round 
the north point of the Island, on its Western side, the water seemed deeper, probably 
about 20 fathoms within I mile of the shore. A few straggling bushes and tufts of 
sand grass, parched for want of moisture, were the only vegetation on the Island, nor 
was there any appearance of fresh water, the soil being sandy and sterile. 

There are two other Islands exclusive of the foregoing, one of them bearing about 
Fast nearly 4 leagues from the North part of the principal Island, and the other nearly 
Kast from its Southern extremity ; but these two Islands are mere sand-banks of 
tabular form, considerably elevated above the sea, and they altogether extend semi- 
circular, with the chief opening to the Northward, and regular soundings from 13 to 
7 tathoms inside, where the brig had to work out against a N.W. wind. By marks 
on the shore, the perpendicular rise of the tide appeared to be 20 feet on ordinary 
springs, and at times much more. The vessel was carried speedily away from the 
Islands by a change of tide after 6 P.M. 16th Jan., but the opposite tide drifted her 
back in sight of the bluff point of the Westernmost on the following morning. No 
other land, or any part of the Coast of New Holland, could be discerned from: these 
Islands, nor from the vicinity of Rosemary Islands; both of which are very dangerous 
to approach in the night, and lie much in the track of ships steering from the N.W. 
Cape to the Northward. By observation at Noon, when the N.W. extreme, or Bluff 
Point of the Westernmost Piddington’s Island bore W.N.W. distant 3 miles, made 
that point in lat. 21° 36’ S. and lon. 114° 56’ E. by Chronometer, or 1°.37' West of 


Bally Town in the Strait of Allass, and 54 miles West from the body of the Western 
Rosemary Island. 


GREYHOUND’S SHOAL is another danger discovered by the Brig Greyhound, 
bound from Calcutta to Batavia and Port Jackson ; and the following description of it, 
taken from that Vessel’s Journal, has been transmitted to me by Capt. Piddington. 

Jan. 15th, 1818, at Noon, while observing, saw Breakers bearing from S.E. 4 E. to 
E.b.S. 458. distant about 6 miles, and extending about N.E. and S.W.: an opening 
was perceived in the middle of the Shoal, no part of which appeared above water, 


but the Breakers were high. Our Noon observation made the body of the Shoal in 
lat. 19° 58’ S. lon. 114° 401’ E, by lunar distances. 


* It appears uncertain whether the longitude by Junar observation or by Chronomoter is nearest the 
truth, as the Chronometer was found very incorrect afterward in passing through Bass Strait. 
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| MINERVA’S SHOAL, discovered by Capt. Bell, in the ship of this name, in hig Minenss 
passage from Port Jackson towards India, of which he has given the following 
description. | 
July 8th 1818, at midnight, sounded in 33 fathoms coral, hauled up to the Eastward, 
and had from 33 to 30 fathoms sand and coral in a run of 5 miles, then tacked to the 
¥ S.W. and steered 8 miles in this direction, the depth gradually increasing to 36 fathoms. 
: At daylight steered N.b.E. with the lead kept going, and had from 30 to 35 fathoms 
coral and sandy bottom: at 11} A.M. had no ground at 40 fathoms, but immediately 
afterwards found ourselves on a bed of coral, with soundings of 10 to 15 fathoms, and 
the rocks quite visible. Hauled on a wind to the S.W., shoaled to 9 and 8 fathoms, 
and the water appearing shoaler in that direction, wore at 113 A.M., steered to the 
Eastward, and deepened quickly to 30 and 40 fathoms. 

When we first got soundings, our lat. was 21° 22’ S. lon. 159° 10’ E. by 4 good 
Chronometers, in a run of 8 days from Port Jackson : at noon our lat, 20° 50° S. lon. 
; 159° 223' E. When upon the shoalest part, our situation was directly between the 
" Shoals of Booby and Bellona, as marked in Capt. Flinders’ Chart. : 


° ALERT’S REEF, discovered by Capt. Brodie to the Eastward of New South Aters reer. 
Wales, in his passage from Port Jackson to Calcutta, in the Alert, belonging to the 
latter place, is described by him as follows. | 
October 4th 1817, at 91 A.M. saw Breakers about 7 miles distant, extending in a 
: N.E, and S.W. direction. At 10 saw two small Sand Islets bearing from N. N.W. to 
. N.W. ; hauled up N.E. to avoid the danger. At Noon the Islets bore W. = S. distant 
i about 12 miles, which made them by Noon observation in lat. 17° 2'S. lon. 151° 49'E.: 


i the Reefs were visible from the topsail yard as far as the horizon to the S.W. ward; 
" and we ran afterward 18 miles to the Northward and Eastward before we cleared them. 
. MID-DAY REEF, situated to the Eastward of New South Wales, is described as Mic-uvReet. 


follows by Capt. R. Carns, ina letter, dated Calcutta, 1st Jan. 1819, after his return 
3 in the ship Neptune from Port Jackson. 
| _ June 20th 1818, took a departure from Sandy Cape, and steered to keep midway 
7 between the Great Barrier and Wreck Reefs. On the following day at noon, saw 
| Breakers a-head stretching to the Eastward as far as could be seen from the masthead, 
and about 5 miles to the Westward ; wore immediately and bore away for the Western 
extremity, which we passed within 2 miles. ‘This part, measured by good Chrono- 
meters, bears from Sandy Cape N. 21° E. distant 176 miles, or in lat. 21° 58'S. lon. 
154° 20'E. I called it Mid-day Reef, thinking it to be anew discovery, as the Western 
end of Wreck Reef is placed in lon. 155° 7’ E., they cannot be one and the same. 
When passing the Western extremity of the Reef, it appeared to extend East as far 
as could be discerned from the masthead, consisting of Sand Banks and Rocks, some 
just visible above water, others elevated from 5 to 20 feet. There seemed to be 
several passages between the Sand Banks, but we thought it would be too great a risk 
to attempt any of them, as the wind blew strong. 
I can depend upon the accuracy of our observations in settling the position of this 
Reef, and think it renders the navigation critical between the Barrier and Wreck 
Reefs. 


GADD’S ROCK, or CUMBRIAN’S REEF, has been correctly ascertained and Guad's Rock 
examined on the 9th of June 1817, by Lieut. D. Ross, Marine Surveyor to the East 
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India Company, and found to be small, and very dangerous. He states. it to be 
about 100 yards long, and the boat had 2 fathoms water about the middle ‘of the 
rock, which is situated in lat. 21° 43’ N.,# and when on with the highest part of 
Little Botel Tobago Xima it bore N. 2° W. by compass.. =| | 
- Lieut. Ross again passed over the position assigned to this Reef by the Cumbrian, 
and saw no appearance of danger: he therefore thinks it must have been. Gadd’s 
Rock which was seen by that ship, and placed 8 miles too far to the Southward. 
sia.  ORMSBEE’S SHOAL appears to be a new discovery made by the American ship 
Asia, Capt. J. H. Ormsbee, and the following account is transcribed from her Journal. 

August 6th 1818, at noon, by correct observation, was in lat. 0° 48’ N. lon. 180° 8' 
E. by Chronometer. August ‘7th at 1£ P. M. lon. 180° 13’ E. by observation sun and 
moon, steering southerly with moderate breezes at S.W.b. W. to W.5.W., was 
alarmed at 21 P.M. by the bottom being seen along side ; immediately tacked and had 
15 fathoms coral, then stood North and N. b, W. in soundings ‘of 15 to 20 fathoms 
coral till 4 P.M., at which time had 16 fathoms, next cast no ground 150 fathoms, 
Nameless Island (of Laurie and Whittle’s Chart) bearing S. b. E. 2 E.; Wyag, an Island 
full of hummocks, S.1E.; and Pulo Syang, apparently a low flat Island, seen. from 
the mizen-top. | 

We could not determine whether or not there is any danger on this bank, the least 
depth we had being 15 fathoms; but at a small distance from the ship the water 
appeared shoaler, although no Breakers were visible, the sea being smooth, The 
current set to the Northward about 1-mile per hour, by allowing for which, the North 
edge of the Shoal will be in lat.0° 46’N. ; ‘and that part where we first had soundings 


in lat. O° 42' N. lon. 130° 4 E, by Chronometer, and 130° 2’ E. by observation of sun 
and moon. .: 


Canton Pac. 


canton Pace CAN'TON PACKET SHOAL appears to be anew discovery, made by Capt. King, 
in the American ship Canton Packet, bound from China homeward by the Eastern 
Passage, and his description of it is as follows.t 


July 25th 1818, at 64 A.M. saw the N.E. point of Gillolo, bearing N. W. b. W.+ W. 
lat. observed at noon 1° 1' N. lon. 129° O/ E. 

July 26th, at 6 P. M., saw Catherine’s Islands bearing S.E. b. S. distant 3 or 4 
leagues; the wind being far to the Eastward, we stood to the Westward of these 
Islands. At 4 A.M. tacked to the N.E. and at daylight the East point of Gillolo 
bore S.b. W., the Shanpee Islands S. W. 9 or 10 miles, and Catherine’s Islands 
N.E.b.E. At 81 A.M. discovered Breakers on our lee quarter, with discoloured 
water £ or 3 mile to the Eastward ; tacked to the Southward, but finding we could not 
clear the Shoal (as the current set strong to the Northward) tacked again to the 
Northeastward, Saw the bottom, appearing to be white sand and black rocks, and 
had soundings from 9 to 14 fathoms. The place where the sea broke appeared to be 
a Rock near the surface, with only from 4 to 6 feet water on it, when we approached it 
within 14 mile; and when we were on the Shoal, the S.E. point of Gillolo bore S.b.W., 
Catherine's Islands E. N. E., and the body of Shanpee Islands 8. W. This Shoal 
appears to lie nearly in midchannel between Shanpee and Catherine’s Islands, and in 
lat. O° 35’ N, lon. 128° 55’ E., which I named Canton Packet Shoal. There is an 


‘ * La agrees within half a mile of Lieut. Smyth’s latitude of the rock, as stated in Vol. II, page 331 of 
this work. 
+ Transmitted by Mr. Edmund Blunt, of New York. 
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Islet or round Rock about 10 miles 8S. W. b. W. from Catherine’s Islands, not placed 
in the Charts, having some small shrubs on ditferent places, and it appeared to be 
about 4 or 4 mile in circuit. At noon we observed in lat. 0° 40’ N. lon. 129° 5/ E. 
the S. E. point of Gillolo bearing 8.8. W., Catherine’s Islands E. $ N., and the small 
round Islet or Rock S, 3 W. 


BALAMBANGAN ISLAND hasa Reef dry at low water, projecting 3 or 4 miles Reef" P+. 


off its North extremity, very dangerous to approach in the night, for the water '“"" 
deepens with overfalls in its proximity. 


SOOLOO ISLANDS are described by Capt. Piddington as follow, with remarks soo 
for approaching them from the Westward. 7 

Ships bound to Sooloo should be careful to give a birth to the steep low shores of Directions. 
these Islands, for a crank ship would risk being overset by the severe N. W. squalls, 
if she had not room to bear away from them. 

Coming from the Westward the proper channel is between Oobeean and Pangoo- 
taran, and care is requisite to keep well to the Southward, as the currents set strong to 
the Northward along the West sides of these Islands; much time therefore might be 
lost working to the Southward, if Pangootaran be not kept bearing to the Northward 
of East, its South extreme; nor should large ships ever proceed through amongst the 
Islands to the N. E. ward of Pangootaran, as rapid tides of 6 miles per hour prevail 
on the springs ; and the apparently widest channel, between the North point of Pan- 
dookan and the South point of Koolasian (although not marked with danger in the 
Charts), is barred up by a Reef of black Rocks lying on a bed of white Sand, having 
only from 6 to 9 feet water over the Rocks, with 3 and 4 fathoms in the gaps between 
them. | 

The Gut between Pangootaran and Pandookan is very narrow, with deep water. 

Between the South end of Cagayan Sooloo and the two Mooleegee Islets to the 
Southward, there is a safe channel 5 or 6 miles wide. 


sland. 


Bank surmounted with atuft of trees. Breakers extend from its Western side 5 or 6 
miles, which require a good birth, as they are steep to, and, even in a clear night, a 
ship might bein the Breakers before the Island was seen. 


CAVILLI ISLAND, situated to the S. W. of Cagayanes Islands, is a high Sand fr" 


To sail into SOURABAYA, Capt. Piddington gives the following additional Rema:ss‘0r - 
remarks tothose of Lieut. Arrow, in page 453, Vol. II, of India Directory. 

The large house at Zidayo is the Sultan’s house, and its roof is visible above the 
trees as soon as the latter are scen. Pilots do not come off unless the signal be made. 
As pirates often lurk among the fishing proas, great caution is necessary in sending a 
boat tothe shore. ‘There are pilots for the South channel to be got at Passuraway, on 
the Java shore, but it will not admit ships of large size, having only 18 feet soft 
muddy bottom at low water spring tides. The shoals in the offing are steep to, and 
dangerous. ‘The Buffalos are flat black Rocks, with 5 fathoms water close to them. 
On the Java shore, bearing about W.b.S, from the Buffalos, there is a point, to the 
South and S. E. of which, and forming a curve towards the Town of Sourabaya, lies 
a bank on which you may stand to 6 or 7 fathoms, but do not cross over it, -as the 
water deepens suddenly to 8, 10, and 11 fathoms, where you would be on the Rocks 
before another cast of the lead could be got. . | 

L 


id 
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cacomtyan  CALOOMBYAN HARBOUR, situated on the Eastern side of Keyser’s Bay, at 
the entrance of Sunda Strait, has recently been surveyed by Lieuts. Hull and John.- 
ston, of the Royal Navy, and found to be small but very safe, sheltered from all winds, 
with sufficient depths of water for large ships, and well adapted for a fleet in want of 
refreshments, as every supply may be obtained, and the delay in the 8. E, Monsoon 
would not be so great here as by touching at Batavia. 

This Harbour lies nearly East from the North end of Keyser’s Island (or Pulo 
Tubooan), and may easily be discerned by Pulo Eeyoo and Pulo Clappa, two small 
Islands, lying about a mile outside of the entrance, and having a safe channel with 25 
fathoms water between them. | 


The inner harbour is convenient for the native trade, as small vessels can load and 
unload along side of the beach, and the village is 3 mile from the landing place, 
situated in a valley ; apparently a healthy spot. 


By a few guns properly placed upon Pulo Clappa, Pulo Eeyoo, and the South point 
of the Harbour, this place might be rendered secure against the strongest force. 

Directions, ‘To sail into the Harbour in the N. W. Moonsoon, enter by the Western passage | 
formed between Pulo Clappa and the North point called Tanjong Napal, where the 
depths are from 30 to 22 fathoms. 


In the S.E. Monsoon, enter between Pulo Clappa and Pulo Eeyoo, if you have a 
steady breeze. 

The Eastern Passage between Pulo Eeyoo and the Main is only safe for small vessels: 
both the Islands are bold, having 22 fathoms water close to them. When abreast of 
Pulo Clappa, the South point of Keyser’s Island should be kept well open to the 
Southward of Pulo Clappa, and with this mark steer in till Oogooron Point bears 
North, which forms the North side of the entrance of the Inner Harbour, then 
anchor in 9 or 10 fathoms black mud; but in all parts of the Harbour a ship may 
safely anchor, there being no danger that is not visible above water. 


ST. PIERRE and ST. LAWRENCE ISLANDS, hitherto little known, were 


seen lately by Capt. Driscoll of the ship Lonach, bound from England towards 
Bombay, who passed between them. 


I-tand St. September 11th 1818, at 11 A.M,, 


St. Pierre was seen bearing N. N.W. by compass, 
distant 4 leagues. 


At noon it bore W.b. S. by compass, and the observed latitude 
was 9° 24'S, which made the Island of St. Pierre in lat.9° 28'S. and ia lon. 50°42’ E. by 


two Chronometers, corrected from Cape East, Madagascar, in a short run from thence 
st.Lawrence. Of two days. At the same time saw the Island St. Lawrence bearing E.N.E. distant 
about 4 leagues, which will place it in lat. 9° 138’S, lon. 50° 582’ E. We passed through 

the channel between these two Islands, which appeared safe: they bear nearly N..£. 

and S. W. of each other, and have extensive Reefs projecting from their extremities. 
DIRECTIONS for Sailing from FALSE POINT PALMIRAS to the 
SAND HEADS, and up the EASTERN CHANNEL to SAUGER 
ROAD, by Captain Hillam Mazsfield, First Assistant to the Marine 


Surveyor General, with Remarks on THORNHILL’S CHANNEL, 
the OLD CHANNEL, and LACAM’S CHANNEL, &c. 


During the prevalence of the S.W. Monsoon, or from March Ist to October Ist, 
riotschoon- the pilot schooners cruize off the Reef of Palmirasin 17 or 18 fathoms, and about 


lat. 20° 45’ N.; they in general anchor during the night and cruize during the day. 
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They should, during the prevalence of the S.W. Monsoon, be always found off the 
Eastern edge of Palmiras Reef, in about 17 fathoms, and not to the Northward of 
lat 20° 44/N.; Ihave, however, found them in fat 20° 51’ N., which is too far to 
the Northward, and attended with much disadvantage if the wind hang far to the 
Eastward, which happens frequently at the close of the S.W. Monsoon; since the 
difficulty of getting to the Eastward is then increased by obtaining the pilot so far to 
the Northward, and a stranger under such circumstances advances to the Northward 
in quest of a pilot with much caution and anxiety ; hence it is much to be regretted 
that no ostensible object offers itself as a fixed station, where a pilot might be found 
with certainty, and also an exact place of departure afforded, from which he might 
shape his course to the Western Reef with greater confidence than he can at present. 

By reference to my survey of the Tails of the Reefs and tract from False Point 
Palmiras, the navigator will require but little instruction, as the different description 
of soundings, nature of the ground, and run, will best enable him to ascertain his 
situation. * | 

During the strength of the S.W. Monsoon, ships generally endeavour to make 0! mshi. 
the land about Jaggernaut or the Black Pagoda, to determine their situation, which 
may be proper while the Monsoon prevails steady from the S.W. and Westward ; but 
likely to cause delay and inconvenience towards the close of the Monsoon, or in 
September, when the wind often hangs much to the Eastward, and the current sets 
strong to the S.W. through False Bay, rendering it often very difficult to get to the 
N.E. if you happen to be near the shore: during that month, if the latitude can be 
observed at a moderate distance from the True Point, so as to obtain the olive coloured 
mud soundings, in and opposite to False Bay, there can be little occasion for making 
the land so far to the S.W.; for, although I have experienced little or no current 
sometimes, even in September, off the Pagodas and near the shore, still it was running 
very strong, round Palmiras Reef and through False Bay, rendering it very difficult 
for a ship to get to the N.E. if the wind hang to the Eastward. 

By a careful attention to the nature of the ground, soundings, and run, the True 
and False Points of Palmiras may be distinguished, although the soundings, in my 
opinion, do not offer an infallible guide; yet, when combined with the presumptive 
latitude, run, and other circumstances which govern the judicious navigator, they 
afford satisfactory tests to determine his position; and by carefully consulting the 
soundings on the track from Point Palmiras to the Tail of the Western Sea Reef, he 
may approach and cross the Reefs with certainty : by attention to his lead in pro- 
ceeding to the N.E., it is evident, by reference to the chart, that he cannot miss the 
Western Sea Reef, or'mistake one for the other, nor can this ever happen to pilots but 
from inattention. ; 

False Point Palmiras is situate in lat. 20° 20’ N. Ion. 86° 59’ 40” E. and lies S, 31° False Point 
W. distant about 25 miles from the Island of Mypurra, which being joined by a 
sandy Isthmus to Point Palmiras, forms the Eastern extreme of True Point Palmiras, 1 
and which I make in lat. 20° 41’ N. lon. 87° 13’ E. of Greenwich. : 

In the Bay formed between the False and True Points are five small sandy Islands, Fatsc Bay. 
the Northernmost of which is in lat. 20° 24’ N.: they may be safely approached as 
the soundings are regular to them, and from False Point to True Point there are no 
dangers, therefore the coast may be safely approached by the lead, remembering that 


rue Point 
almiras 


* Although, in offering these directions to the public, I have endeavoured to render them as clear and 
explanatory as possible, they must be considered as an accompaniment to the chart they are intended to 
illustrate, rather than a sufficient guide without it. 
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the flood tide sets on, and the ebb off shore, ‘except at the latter end of the S.W. 
Monsoon, the current sets constantly to the 8.W. 

In lat. 20° 16' N. about 7 miles to the S.W. of False Point there is a small Point 
resembling an Island, having a clump of trees on its North end, which is probably 
often set as False Point; the only remarkable object between False Point and the 
fsland Mypurra, or True Point of Palmiras, is a large round tree with a single one to 
the Eastward of it in lat. 20° 291/ N. bearing North from False Point, and a large 
sandy cliff in lat. 20° 33’N. which rises like the roof of a house: there is also a 


remarkable Sand Hill resembling a tower, in lat. 20° 37’ N. and about 5 miles to the 
S.W. of Mypurra. 


False Point terminates in a low sandy projection, forming a small Cove or Bay 
within it to the N.W. ward with 2 fathoms water, which would afford shelter for a 
small vessel in distress, or destitute of ground tackling, as she might anchor completely 
sheltered from all winds except the N.E. and ride in smooth water.* 

sstingdiree- ast of the False Point, in 10% or 11 fathoms, you will be distant from it about 4 
miles; when to the Northward between it and True Point, 10 or 11 fathoms will 
place you much further off shore; but unless you are desirous of seeing the land 
between those Points, it will be prudent to keep more to the Eastward, as the true 
course from 122 or 13 fathoms off False Point, or lat. 20° 21/ N. to the Tail of the 
Western Sea Reef is N.E. £ E. distant about 22 leagues. 

This course made good will carry you about 5 miles to the S.E. of Point Palmiras 
Reef, and about 9 miles S.E. of any dangers on that Shoal; you will not alter your 
depth more than 3 or % fathoms for the first '7 or 8 leagues, and will then have 
about 13 fathoms olive coloured mud, probably mixed with sand: from hence the 
depth will gradually increase, and the ground will change to sand with red and. black 
specks, with shells at times, When youhave run 10 Jeagues on the same course made 
good, the depth will be about 17 fathoms sand with red and black specks, with occa- 
sionally shells, and this depth will place you a considerable distance from Point 
Palmiras Reef, the dangerous part of which lies to the Northward of lat. 20° 40’N.; 
although 17 fathoms in the lat. of 20° 43’ N. will be found within 3 miles of 
the dangerous part of the Reef, yet in 20° 40! N. you will in that depth be pro- 
bably 7 or 8 miles from any dangers, but in 20° 46/ N. on the edge of the Reef’ you 
will find 16 fathoms less than @ miles from a spot on which there is only 34 fathoms. 

Proceeding on N.E. £ E. the depth will gradually increase until you have run alto- 
gether 12 or 13 leagues; then you will be in about 181 fathoms, and may probabl 
shoal to 174 fathoms on a small+ knowl of gravel with black specks: you will 
afterward gradually deepen to 25 or 24 fathoms on that course,. shoaling again to 22 
and 21 fathoms, and if you are about W.S.W., S.W., or S.b.W. of the Western Sea 
Reef, this will place you about 4 or 5 miles from it. ° 

Although in the foregoing remarks the direct course is given from 124 or 13 fathoms, 
in lat. 20° 21' N. to the ‘Tail of the Western Sea Reef, this course is not intended to 
be binding on the navigator, but is merely stated to show the depths of water and 
nature of the ground in a direct line; since it tends to shew, that unless a ship exceed 


* It is observed in the Directories that ships have been lost by standing into False Bay, supposing it 
Balasore Road ; J am ata loss to know how such disaster could have occurred, as aship may stand safely 
in by her lead to 7 fathoms, and will then be but 2 miles or less off shore. 

+ As this knowl is of small extent it will probably be seldom found, and is therefore only mentioned to 
avoid surprise if the depths decrease a little on that course. : : 
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those depths she can scarcely risk falling to leeward of the Western Reef, and by 
attending to the lead may effectually guard against such error. 

I shall now proceed to state the nature of the ground and soundings off the True 
and False Points, in order to enable the stranger to distinguish one from the other, 
and to proceed if necessary without a pilot to the Floating Light in the South or 
Western channel. 

In 13, 14, or 15 fathoms S.E. and E.S.E. from False Point, the soundings in 
general are mud and sand, intermixed occasionally with red specks and shells, but 
more frequently mud and dark-coloured sand ; advancing to the N.E. the bottom be- 
comes softer, denoting’the soundings abreast of False Bay, and is in general olive-coloured 
mud, which bottom is to be found generally throughout False Bay, although a cast of 
mud and sand will sometimes occur: continuing to the N.E. in about 14 or 15 fathoms 
the ground begins to change, in about lat. 20° 30’ N. to sand and mud, sand with 
red and black specks, and occasionally shells, which indicates your approach to the 
Southern verge of Palmiras Reef, and continuing to the N.E. in about 20° 40! N. in 
17 fathoms you have sand with red and black specks, black stones, and shells, which 
are the soundings off the Eastern edge of the Reef; the black stones may be consi- 
dered as the best guide to indicate your being off the Reef of the True Point, as I 
have never found them to the Southward of lat. 20° 35’ N., therefore the obtaining 
such data fixes your situation with sufficient accuracy to direct you to the Tail of the 
Western Reef. 

Supposing yourself by the soundings to be off the True Point, in about lat. 20° 40/ 
or 20° 44’ N. and having about 17 or 174 fathoms, you may safely steer N.E. and if on 
this course you are going fast, and do not deepen your water to more than 21 or 22 
fathoms, there is no chance of your falling to leeward of the Western Reef; you may 
steer the same course until you shoal to 17 fathoms, then haul up East to cross the Reefs. 
Should you, however, on the course here given, from current, swell, or tide, find the water 
deepen to more than 22 or 23 fathoms, it will be desirable to haul up more to the 
Northward, even to N. or N.b.E., in order to be certain of shoaling to 177 fathoms to 
the Westward of the Western Reef; by reference to my survey,* the depth of the 
water and quality of the ground will best show the course made good, and enable the 
navigator to preserve the track pointed out on the chart, and a strict attention to the 
lead will enable him with such aid to find the Floating Light either by day or night. 

Having shoaled to 17 fathoms haul up E. or E.b.S. to cross the Reefs, attending 
particularly to the lead and rate of sailing, noting the distance run from 15 fathoms 
until you are in 7 or 8 fathoms on a Reef, and you cannot fail in determining if you 
are then upon the Western Reef or otherwise. 

From 15 fathoms West of the Western Reef to 7 or 8 fathoms on it, the distance 
should be about 4 or 4% miles, whereas from 15 fathoms West of the Eastern Reef to 
7 or 8 fathoms on it, the distance will be nearly 10 miles. : 

When W.S.W., S. W. or S.b.W. of the Western Sea Reef, in 21 fathoms, you 
will be distant from 8 fathoms on its edge about 5 miles, whereas in approaching the 
Eastern Sea Reef from the W.S.W. you will run about 12 or 13 miles from 21 fathoms 
before you shoal on the Reef to 8 or 9 fathoms, but in approaching it from a S.W. 
direction you will from 21 fathoms run about 8 or 9 miles only, before you shoal to 8£ 
or 9 on its extremity; and due South from it in 21 fathoms, the distance will be about 
5 miles from the Tail of the Reef; hence it is desirable, in making either of the 

* Chart of the Sea Reefs and approach to the river Hooghly by Capt. Maxfield, engraved at the expense. 


of the Hon. East-India Company for the benefit of navigation. 
mM 
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Reefs, to approach them from the Westward, in order to distinguish one from the 
other with certainty, as the nature of the ground on all the Reefs is similar, being dark 
coloured hard sand, with bright specks resembling steel filings. 

Being convinced that your soundings are on the Western Sea Reef, continue to 
steer E.b.S. crossing the Reef in 54, 6, 7, or 8 fathoms, according to circumstances; 
if, however, you can lay higher and be likely to get less water than you wish, haul 
more out as there is generally much swellon the Reefs. 

The Floating Light is moored in 10 fathoms in the South or Western channel, 
bearing 8.S.W. of the Reef Buoy, and should be seen from the Western edge of the 
Western Reef, but as the weather is often very hazy she is not always to be seen; 
although by cruizing in about 10 fathoms in the South channel she must be found if 
at her station; and, if removed, a Buoy is generally laid in her place. 

After crossing the Western Sea Reef, over which the soundings are very regular, 
from 7 fathoms ou one side to 7 on the other, the distance across being from 7 to 8 
miles ; you then deepen into the South or Western channel, in which the Floating 
Light is stationed as mentioned above. 

The Tail of the Western Brace being 9 miles to the Northward of the Tail of the 
Western Reef, it is hardly possible to mistake one for tne other; it may however be 
easily known, as the Brace is very narrow, being scarcely 14 mile wide. 

The channels between the Reefs, particularly on the Western sides, are generally 

rather hard, and not that soft mud they are generally believed to be ; however, as the 
water is always deeper in a channel than on the Reefs, you may know you have fallen 
off a Reef into a channel by the increase of water,* The Western sides of all the 
channels, generally mud and sand, are often pretty hard, and the soft ground is only 
found on the Eastern side of them, where it is in general rather deeper, and indicates 
your approach to the sand bounding the Eastern side of a channel. 
. It is therefore desirable, after crossing the Eastern Reef, to keep along its Eastern 
edge; the pilots in general, after having deepened over the Reef to 7 fathoms, haul up 
N.N.W. for the Reef Buoy,t+ which should be about that bearing ; however, if the 
wind is far to the Westward and a flood tide running, it may often be proper in a dull 
sailing ship to haul up N.N.W. as soon as you begin to deepen off the Eastern Reef 
and before you have got 7 fathoms, going close to the Reef Buoy in order to reach 
the Spit Buoy without difficulty, the course being from the Reef Buoy to the Spit 
Buoy N.N.W.¢ 105 miles; after passing the Spit Buoy, keeping along the edge of 
the Reef, the lower Buoy of the Gasper will be seen, which bears from the Spit Buoy 
N. 8° E. distant 33 miles; if the pilot intend going through Thornhill’s Channel, 
which is to the Westward of the Gasper Sand, he keeps along the edge of the Reef, 
leaving the lower Buoy of the Gasper well to leeward, and passes to the Eastward of 
the Reef Head Buoy, which bears from the Spit Buoy N. 31° W. distant 54 miles, 
and N. 68° W. from the lower Buoy of the Gasper, distant 35 miles. 

The Reef Head Buoy is red, laid on the edge of the Eastern Reef in 334 fathoms 
and marks. the Western boundary of Thornhill’s Channel; when abreast of this Buoy 
the upper and lower Buoys of Thornhill’s Channel may be seen, which mark the 


* In the South or Western channel you have $3 or 4 fathoms more water than on the Western Reef, and in the 
Eastern channel about 34 fathoms more than on the Eastern Reef ; the pilots reckon more water in channels 
compared with the Reefs than I have generally found, and allow 4 or 44 fathoms more than on the Reefs. 
+ The Reef Buoy is laid on the East edge of the Eastern Reef in 5 fathoms at low water, and was in lat. 
21° 12’ 20" N.in 1817. 
- + On a flood tide it may be advisable to steer about N.N.W}W. or N.W.b. N. to fetch or keep on the 
edge of the Eastern Reef. 
§ The Reef Head Buoy was in lat. 21° 264’ N. in 1817. 
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Eastern boundary of Thornhill’s Channel, and are on the Western edge of the Gasper Thomuirs 
Sand, the passage through Thornhill's Channel being to the Westward of them; they 

are painted black, the upper one bears from the Reef Head Buoy N. 8° E. distant 4 

miles, and the other bears from the Reef Head Buoy N. 39° E. distant 14 mile, 
making the channel between them only about 14 mile wide. 

The least water in Thornhill’s Channel at low tide is 23 fathoms,* but in general 3, 
34, and 31 is to be found ; the water in this channel is comparatively very smooth, 
entering it from the Eastern channel, being much sheltered by the Reef; yet, in a 
ship of any considerable draught, 4 flood or even later, is the best time to pass through 
it, in order to be certain of sufficient depth of water ; the tide rises in Thornhill’s 
Channel on the springs about 13 feet, and when not influenced by fresh gales it is 
high water about 10h. 30 m. 

The course from the Reef Head Buoy through Thornhill’s Channel and up to 
Sauger Road is North; if, however, a strong flood tide is running and the ship leewardly, 
she must be kept higher, the Breakers on the head of the Reef in general distinctly 
mark that side of the channel, while the Reef Head Buoy astern and the black or 
upper and lower Buoy of Thornhill’s Channel to the Eastward, if carefully observed, 
will shew the way a ship is making; the Reef should however be kept close aboard, 
excepting on an ebb tide, until you pass the upper Buoy of Thornhill’s Channel, when 
the passage is quite open, and you may steer boldly up to Sauger Road. 

Thornhill’s Channel generally used by the pilots, although well marked by Buoys, — 
is however, in my opinion, inferior to the Old Channel, lying to the Eastward of thé oid cham. 
Gasper, which has more water in it, and is as broad as Thornhill’s Channel: it is 
formed by the Gasper Sand on the Western side, and a spit of Sauger Sand to the 
Eastward, or as the pilot term is, a middle ground, which spit forms a gut to the 
Eastward on Sauger Sand, and having no buoy on its extremity may be the principal 
reason it is not more frequented by the pilots; if, however, it were as well buoyed as 
Thornhill’s Channel, I should conceivei t to possess many advantages, and although 
situate more to leeward, probably a ship would never find difficulty in getting through 
it, whenever the wind would admit of her laying through Thornhill’s Channel; and 
in Easterly gales, when Thornhill’s Channel is impervious, if a ship were well over to 
Sauger Sand, I conceive she might effect a passage through the Old Channel to 
Sauger Road. : 

The depths in the Old Channel at low water are from 8 to 4 fathoms; the rise of tide 
on the springs is about 13 feet, or the sameas in Thornhill’s Channel. 

To pass through the Old Channel to the Eastward of the Gasper in the S.W. 
Monsoon, a ship should steer from the Spit Buoy about N. 2 E. for the lower Buoy of 
the Gasper, which is a red one, and bears from the Spit Buoy N. 8° E. distant 
miles, and lies in 33 fathoms at low water; she should pass close to the Eastward of the 
lower Buoy of the Gasper ; and will see the Middle Ground Buoy,t which is black, 
and lies on the West edge of the Middle Ground or sand that forms the East side of 
this Channel, bearing about N.b.E.; she should keep well to windward of the 
Middle Ground Buoy, and endeavour to steer up along the East edge of the Gasper 
sand for the upper.Buoy of the Gasper, which bears from the lower Buoy of the 
Gasper N. 38° E. distant 34 miles, and will therefore easily be seen from the lower 
Buoy ; after passing the upper Buoy of the Gasper, the passage is quite open to 
Sauger Road. 

* The least water is to be found when the upper Black Buoy bears about N.E. + of a mile distant. 


+ The bearing of this Buoy here given is not from my own observation, but taken from the records, at 
the Master Attendant’s Office. : 


ry, 


S.a Reefs, &c. 
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As the tides in S.W. gales generally set very strong to the Eastward, attention to 
the buoys is requisite to observe the way a ship is driving, and the weather side of 
the Channels should be kept aboard, remembering that the tide does not set fair 
through those Channels, for the ebb runs to the 8.W. over the Reefs, and the flood 
to the N.E. 


Although the buoys may, from breaking the chains, and a slight increase in the 
dimensions of a sand, be occasionally removed a little from the bearings I have given 
them, yet, as'they are designed to mark the sides of the Channels, their relative 
general bearings will be applicable and illustrate the passage, which may always be 
known by the colour of,the buoys, as the Black Buoys are always laid on the West 
edge of a sand or danger, denoting that the safe passage is to the Westward of it; 
and the Red Buoys being laid always on the East edge of a sand or danger, denote 
the passage to be to the Eastward of the same. 

The tail of the Eastern Sea Reef, in 9 fathoms at low water spring tides, extends 
to lat. 20° 58’ N., but the Western Sea Reef in 9 fathoms at low water spring tides 
extends only to lat. 21° 00’ 30’ N., and Sauger Sand terminates in 9 fathoms in lat. 
21° OO' N. 


It is proper to observe that in Sauger Sand, above the lat. of 21° 4’ 80"N. there is 
a gut of half a fathom deeper water, and in some parts near a fathom more than on 
the sand close to it, which gut is from 1 to 2 miles wide, when you shoal again on 
what the pilets call a middle ground, about 14 mile wide, and afterward deepen into 
Lacam’s Channel]. If in crossing a sand the put of deeper water above described is 
noticed, you may be certain of having crossed Sauger Sand, although it is possible to 
cross it below the gut, in which case your mistake would not bé so easily detected. 
Considering, however, that on the navigator’s leaving False Point or Point Palmiras, 
he endeavours to strike soundings on the Tail of the Western Reef; great want of 
judgment, or neglect of the ship’s way, can only carry him so far East as Sauger 
Sand, which is 11 leagues to the eastward of the Western Reef; it is therefore rea- 
sonable to believe, that if he miss the Western Reef he will strike soundings on the 
Eastern one, and by a careful regard to the ship’s way and the lead, such an error 
will not occur. | 

But as a Floating Light* is moored in 8 fatlioms in the Eastern Channel in lat. 
21° 31'N. from October Ist to March Ist, and from March 1st to October Ist, in the 
Western or South Channel in 10 fathoms about lat. 21° 00’ 30! N. the navigator, if in 
doubt of which Reef he has crossed, should endeavour by traversing in those depths, 
to sight the Floating Light, and should he not succeed in finding her, or should she 
be driven from her station (which is not probable), he may with certainty, by con- 
tinuing to stand to the westward until he has crossed the Western Reef, determine 


his position ; as with due attention to the foregoing remarks, the difference of depth, 


and its rapid increase from that Reef, affords an unerring guide to the judicious 
navigator, who with the chart before him, and attention to the directions, may pro- 
ceed with confidence in case of necessity. | 
In the channel the tides set as follow when uninfluenced by the wind: 
| 1st Quarter flood N.W. b. W., 2d-Quarter N.N.W. 
3d Quarter | N.N.E., last Quarter E.N.E. 
1st Quarterebb S.E. by E., 2d Quarter ebb S.S.E. 
Sd Quarter S. by W., last Quarter S.W. and W.S.W. 


* The Floating Light in 1817 was moored in the Eastern Channel in 8 fathoms, and in lat. 21° 03' 25 N. 


len. 88° 25’E. When stationed in the Western or South Channel she is moored in 10 fathoms S.S.W. 
of the ‘Reef Buoy, as before mentioned. 
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At the Tail of the Reefs the tide rises about 9 feet.on the springs, and when off 
the Reef'the set in the Neaps is governed entirely by the wind, generally running to 
the Southward and Westward. 

Many of the pilots endeavour, by steering to the Northward, to cross the Tail of 
the Western Brace, which was an invariable practice formerly in order to ascertain 
their exact position, but (in my opinion) such precaution is unnecessary and very 
injudicious, since the Tail of the Brace is in lat. 21° 9‘N. a ship is by that route 
carried too far to the Northward to enable her to cross the Reef sufficiently down, 
unless the wind be far to the Westward: and asthe wind in the latter part of the 
S.W. Monsoon often blows from the S.E., such a route is attended with inconve- 
nience and danger; the difference of depth on approaching the Western and Eastern 
Reefs from the Westward, affords very sufficient data to distinguish one from the 
Other, without going in quest of the Western Brace. 

It is necessary to observe, that two buoys were placed some time ago in Lacam’s 
Channel, one of which is laid on the edge of Light-House Sand in 44 fathoms, 
and being in lat. 20° 13;'N. is nearly parallel to the Reef Buoy in the Eastern Chan- 
nel ; however, one may be easily known from the other, as the Reef Buoy is a red 
one, and is laid on the East edge of the. Eastern Reef, whereas the Buoy on Light- 
.House Sand is black, and being on the West edge ef. Light-House Sand, has shoal 
-water immediately to the Eastward of it. | 

The other buoy in Lacam’s Channel is laid on the East. edge of a spit of Sauger 
Sand, in lat. 21° 242/N.; it is painted red, and bears from the Buoy on Light- 
House Sand N. 44° W., distant 15 miles, and is in 34 fathoms; from it the Grove, or 
clump of trees, on Light-House Point, is seen bearing about N.b.W.2W.; however, 
the remarks before mentioned, if attended to, will prevent the possibility of mistak- 
ing Lacam’s Channel for the Eastern Channel, and the ridge of sand running from 
_Light-House Sand to the Tail of Sauger Sand clearly points out one from the other. 

I shall conclude these remarks by giving the true bearings and distance of the 
Tails of the Reefs, &c. from the false and true Points, with soundings on those 
bearings; but it is necessary to observe, that the soundings are given for low water 
spring tides, therefore rather more water will generally be found. 


Bearings, Distances, and Soundings, from False Point Palmiras in a direct line towards 
the Western Brace, Western Reef, Eastern Reef, and Sauger Sand, commencing from 
False Point. 


Sauger Sani N. 66° E. 


Western Sea Reef, N. 54° E. 


Tail of the Westera Brace, Eastern Sea Reef N. 63° E, 


N. 31° XL, dist. 224 leagues. distance 244 leagues. distance 30 leagues. distance 34} leagues. 
Mises. {Fathoms. Remarks. Miles. iFathoms. Rem arks. Miles. }Pathowns. Remarks. Miles. |Fathoms. Remarks, 
At 10 | 10 at lO | 10} Mud. at 10 at 10/12 Mud. 


At20/ 9 Mud. |at20| 10 at 20 | 124 


At30 1 42 on Reef} at 30 | 12 Sand. at 30 | 14 at 30] 15 
Coarse Sand Say 
At 40 | 17% Sand. at 40 | 18 Sand and [at 40 | 18 and | at 40 | 21 | Gm _ 
Shells. Shells. | noe! 
At 50 | 16 fat 50+} 19° { Sams fat 50 | 24 © Mud. | at 50 | 27 { Sand 
At GO | 17) Mud. at CO | 23 at 60 | 27 at 60 | 29 
| at 70 | 17 Mud. at 70 | 30 at 70 | 34 Mud. 
at 80 | 13 at 80} 25 
at 90, 17 - 
| at 100 oz 
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The Island of Mypurra, or True Point Palmiras, I make in lat. 20° 41'N. fon, 
87° 13'E. 

The Tail of the Western Brace in 9 fathoms lies in lat. 21° 9'N. lon. 87° 47U'E. 

The Tail of the Western Sea Reef in 9 fathoms is in lat. 21° 0/ 30'N. lon. 88° 024/—, 

The Tail of the Eastern Sea Reef in 9 fathoms is in lat. 20° 58’N. lon. 88° QE, 

The Tail of Sauger Sand in 9 fathoms is in lat. 21° O'N. lon. 88° 37’E. 

In all Charts I have had an opportunity of inspecting, the Sands which are laid 
down to the Eastward of the Eastern Sea Reef are so erroneously placed, that the most 
judicious navigator is liable to be misled should he be guided by them; and although 
I have not yet had an opportunity of surveying those Sands, I have sufficient know- 
ledge of their extending far to the Southward of the limits assigned them in the Charts 
now extant. 

For instance, a ship bound to the Sand Heads in the N.E. Monsoon, observes in 
lat. 21° 5’or 6'N., and is supposed to be about JO or 35 miles to the Eastward of the 
Eastern Sea Reef: the wind being fair she is steered West, and as most Charts place 
the Tail of Sauger Sand no lower than 21° 7’ or 8'N., and also the Sands to the Eastward 
of Sauger Sand much higher up, the navigator therefore naturally concludes the first 
Sand he comes to below the lat. of 21° 6’N. to be the Eastern Sea Reef, and sup- 
poses his longitude incorrect : whereas Sauger Sand extends as low down as 21° ON,, 
Codjee Deep Sand and several others nearly as low down, and consequently tends to 
deceive and embarrass the stranger, who, although he might be prepared for small 
errors in a Chart, could not dream of several extensive Sand Banks in the neighbour- 
hood of a Port, forming the Mart of India, and to which some hundreds of ships import 
and export annually, and which Banks in the Charts latest published have not even 
the shadow of existence. 

It is a general rule observed, in buoying off the Channels and Sands at the entrance 
of the River Hooghly, to place Red Buoys on the Eastern side of the Sand, leaving 
the Channel to the Eastward of them, 

The Black Buoys are placed on the West edge of the Sands marking the East side 
of the Channels, consequently leaving the passage to the Westward of them. 


W. MAXFIELD, ; 


Com. and \st Assist. to the Marine Surveyor-Generat 
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TORRES STRAIT is gradually becoming better known, and new Tracks dis- Teresi. 
covered by the ships which now frequent that route, in proceeding from Port Jackson 
towards India. 7 

The ships Claudine, Capt. J. Welch, and Mary, Capt. Ormond, passed through 
this Strait, in September 1818, bound from Port Jackson to Batavia, and having 
entered it by a new but safe opening in the Great Barrier, Capt. Welch has communi- 
cated the following remarks for entering the Strait by the CLaupINE’s ENTRANCE, as Chavdire's 
it is named by him. 

Having made the Northern part of the Eastern Fields (many parts of which have Directions. 
now shrubs on them) there will be but a short day’s run from thence to Murray’s : 
Island, so that a ship should keep under the N.W. part of these Reefs till 4 A.M. and 
a W.b.S. course by compass from thence will carry her between Portlock Reef to the 
North, and Boot Reef to the Southward ; and, if the latter is seen in passing, it will 
answer as a point of departure in running from thence to the Barrier, should an obser- 
vation for the latitude not be obtained.* 

From Boot Reef the run is about 5 hours W.b.S. to the Barrier Reef, and the latter 
is sometimes visible before Murray's Is although the Island is seen in sufficient 
time to make the entrance, and if broug bear W.ZS., run in for the Barrier 
Reef with the Island on this bearing, and the MJDINE’S ENTRANCE may be 
seen and approached without fear. You will also see Wewagal other openings in the 
Reef, but é#és from its clearness with the above bearing cannot be mistaken, and on its 
Northern side there is a patch of Sand 20 or 30 feet long, and about @ feet above water. 
The course through this entrance is about W.N.W. and the Channel aBemt 2 cables’ 
length wide, with very deep water: within it you will see two small patches, which 
must be left a considerable distance on the right hand. 

Having entered this passage, haul up for the Southern part of the largest of Murray’s 
Islands, and when about 3 mile within the entrance of the reef you will have 14 to 
16 fathoms clear ground and good anchorage, where you should stop for the night if 
you arrive here in the afternoon, and not at Murray’s Island, as the Bay is covered 
with patches of coral and foul ground, which occasioned the loss of an anchor both 
to the Claudine and Mary. | 

Having anchored within the Reef as mentioned above, weigh at daylight, and pass 
to the Northward of Murray's Island about a cable’s length from its contiguous Reefs; 
steer N.W. from 4 to 6 miles till you see a Reef on the starboard side, which bring 
to bear about E.N.E., then the long range of Reefs will be seen to the Southward, 
and probably two or three small patches situated between the Northern Reef and the 
Southern Range, which should be passed on the North side. You will be then a short 
4 mile North of the Investigator’s Track, and the course will be to the West and 
W.S.W. ; soon afterward Darnley’s Island will be seen on your starboard quarter, 
and after passing a bank on the larboard side you will shortly see a small Woody 
Island, being the Easternmost of the cluster of Woody Isles marked in Capt. Flinders’ 


* We made the Eastern Fields at 3 P.M. and ran W.D.S. with a fresh breeze till 8 P.M., then hauled 
on a wind under easy sail, making short tacks till daylight. At 7 A.M. saw the Boot Reef, which we 
mistook for the Southernmost Patch of Portlock Reef, thinking we had been set to the Northward by a 
current during the night; and we therefore stood to the Southward, and at noon found ourselves 37 miles 
South of the entrance, and discovered a Reef of Breakers stretching N.N.K. and S.S.W. about 24 miles, 
the Southern extremity of which we made in lat. 10° 32’ S.: here it formed a bight to the N.E. ward, and 
rounded again to the Westward ; the water appearing very shoal within. This danger we named Ormond’s 
Reef. To prevent a similar mistake, a ship should kecp close under the Eastern Fields till 4 A.M. as 
directed above. 

7 4 
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Chart; soon after a Sand Bank and Reef will be visible on the larboard bow: close 
by this latter you must pass, and Half Way Island will be seen bearing about S.W.b.S. 
or S.W.4S. by compass. Having gained this {sland the most dangerous part of the 
passage is over, and Capt. Flinders’ Directions may be followed (see page 510, India 
Directory). In the track. between the Northernmost of the Prince of Wales’ Island 
and Booby Island, the Mary had 3 fathoms. on a shoal which we named Larpent’s 
Bank, and the Claudine had. 6 fathoms on its edge; from the Western extreme of 
Prince of Wales’ Island it bears N.W. and E.b.N.3N. from Booby Island. . 
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JATALANTA dowbtfed BHOAE,'is/said: t8 have been sen By’ Cape! Scholivs thithe suns shea 
Dutch Ship Sdmarang' 4th: August 1618; who ee 3q 44? jon $4 Ls 

by: mean of chronometen and estimation, ‘and’ desdribes it'40 be an eater feb under’ 

watet,, With. two ‘or three -pointed rocks: above water‘at thd Westerit part‘“the weather, 

was fine. with a smootlysea. at the: time) bit es/no’ bout! Was sent, to examine this, sup psed, 
danger; it perhaps wag not neally a shoal that Capt: ‘Stholtys saw, although ‘a aol ga of 
out is certainly proper when near this situation.’ “30 02 bo ee 


(JOHN DE. NOVA groupi (described in‘ Vol. 1st of the India Directs 


A Was On the longitude. 
seen by: Capt. Scott of the Comipany’s ‘ship Charles ‘Grant ‘on the Bth’ May T 319; “cn 
4,P. M. :bearing | E.- b..'S. 84 Cor'4 ‘leagués; which fe made iff lat! 10°15’ S. Jon.-50% 
54’. E.. by: chronqmeters measured from Innar observatioris $- bein mutli‘farther West, 
than hitherto supposed.——Capt. Francklin of the Northumberland, ‘in June 1810, made’ 
the Western part of the group in lon: 51° 20! E. by. Junars. -Capt. Moresby of HEM. 
Sip rey has explored this group in July 1992, ‘and found its-extent, from fat. 16°: 5 }/ 
to 10°.267S., and the. centre,efshe Islands to be in lon. 54° 2’ E..by good chrongmetérs, ' 
in a short run from Mauritius. 5 a 

. DOUBTFUL SHOAL near the N. W. Cape of: ‘New Holland, over tlie Eastern ceo. site ofa 
tail of: which Capt. Lee passed in the ship Moffatt, bound to China, at 13 P.M: 26th fearnew 
November 1818, and made it in lat. 21° 37’ S. lon. 419° 253’ East, by menn of chro- eres 
nometers and Junars differing only 9 mijes.--No breakers were seen, but’ the water ap- 
peared-very white, and, after taking, im:sqil-no ground eduld be gotedtl 100 fathams dine, . 
the.Shoal then seen, from the mizen-top bearing fram S.'W ob Weta Mb, WoW 

BARING’S SHOALS*® area: cluster of detached ‘Reels and: Banks, “adpare 
situated betwixt lat. 20° 40'-and 219:50/ 8. and Joh.*158715! and 159° 30" E. ; tHy*te 
Capt. Lamb in the Baring, was embarrassed three days in August 1819, bound from Po 
Jackson to Bengal.:. Qne of. these is a sandy: Island! im lit.:21° 244’ Silon 1589 300R, 3 
by mean of four qhronometers, and a, Reef.extended fromiis E.S Hastward'as far-as the’ 0 
eye could diseern.—These, Reefs seem connected by a batik ‘of soundings,as'the Barin 
continued to have soundings from 10 to 48 fathoms dyring the:threedalys she-was‘amonp 
pea but Breakere were frequently seen ;—also.ap immense nymbpr of Whieles,.appa- - * 

y : 


ly ‘Geo. site of 
' }; Baring’ Shoals. U 


ie 
3 “r{} 
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rently of the sperm kind.—This Bank was. supposed to, unite with BOOBY 4nd BAMPs ~ 

TON SHOALS, and Capt. Lamb is of opinion that many, undiscovered dengebs axistaa: 
this part of the ocean, i Be Bc 
-ELLICE’S; GROUP, consisting of about fourteen low i Islands and Sand: Keys, ‘was, Eutice’s croup. 
discqvyered.on the.17th May 1819, by Capt. de:Peyster of the ship Rebecca, on ‘his pas 
sage from Valparaiso towards Bengal. ‘By: many sets: of lunar observations correspond- 
ing within 3 miles. of the chronometers, ‘le made:the ceutral: Island of she: group:in fat: 

8° 90’ S. lon. 180° 54’ W.; they, appeared.to:be uninhabited, with bushes on some of" ceo. site. 
them, and the Rebecea.was nof more than thrice her own length from: one'of the Islands: 

when first discerned at S.A.M) i danuod pec iit bs ae bot : a toed es at 

_ DE..PEYSTER’S ISEANDS are another groap of abidut seventeen in number; dis-‘pe Peyners 
covered on the following: morning -after 'leaving’ the-atiove-mbéntioned: group, and their 
southern extremity was found to be in lat. 8°: 5"’S. lon. 181° 43’ W. ‘by lunar observa-. | 
tions and chronometers : these are also small ‘low’ fslands, and-seem td‘be inhabited, 43 a 
large fire was seen on one of them inthe night. = == ee ee 


A I rae 2 wae Gee 


* The Minerva’s Shoal, described in page 35 of this supplement, seems to be a continuation of these 
Shoals to the Eastward, for the Minerya’s soundings were on the Eastern part of the Bank seen by the 
Baring. 
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Sidmouth Rock. = SIDMOUTH. RQCK, discovered by Capt. Williéua Gunner of the ship Lord Sid- 


mouth, 5th March 1819, is situated about 5 miles N. Eastward of the Eddystone, near 
the South-east part of Van Diemen’s Land ;—the boat: was sent to examine the Rock, 
which was found to,be about 100 yards in diameter above the surface of the sea,’ with a 
Reef projecting from it about 4 a mile-to the N. E,—-No. bottom ‘with 20 fathoms'line 
could be obtained in sounding all round the Rock, and: ¢hie. passage. between it and the 
Eddystone appeared safe in case of necessity, © td 
_GELDRIA’S BANK was lately examined by Capt, Ross, and the least ‘water found 
on it was 23 fathoms, with the Peak of Saddle Island West, Ragged Istand N.15° W:,; 
Boat Rack N. 204° W. about 2} .miles;, and it is in lat..0° 48'-N.-—soundings irregular 
Na the Bank,, from 5:to.13, 16 and, 17 fathoms, | This.is: the danger usually called 
ogger Banks, which were thought to lie further. out from the Ieldnds, and more in the 
track of ships passing Pulo Panjang..; =. | oo fe ot BIOTA 
chester Shoal. =. TLGHESTER SHOAL, found by Capt. Ross to be in lat. 0° 264! S., and ‘extending 
about. 94 miles. N.b. E.’and 3.b. W, and 14 ‘mile‘in brea@th, has | fathom on the 
shoalest parts, with Pulo Taya bearing S, 44° W., the Islet off the S. E. point of Lingin: 
_ N. 133° E,, Southeast. Point of-Lingin Ni 63° E. distant-8 of 9’ miles.--The water de- 


_ w.Reases from 18, 16, or 15 fathome nearly all round, suddenly to 5 and 3 fathoms on the 
1 wedge of the Shoal. “ | 7 4, eh. Ras 
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Geldria’s Bank. 
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Larkin's Shoal. ~— TL. ARKIN’S: SHOAL, on which the ship of this name‘ grounded in’ the nighf,’ April 
1820, was found; ta consist of rocks and breakers, and is situated:in about lat. 2° 11/ N. 
between the; East. Natunas and: the. Coast of Borneo;—at. anclior near the edge of the 


Shoal at day-light, -Tanjong Apee bore from South to.S. b; E. distant about'3 leagues, 
pede hie: Island W. 3 N.—The soundings were; very irregular in the vicinity of 
the shoal. a a meas a ee Aa DH oa ee hoe 7 a ; 

Channel be- LITTLE CATWICK was:fdund by Capt. Ross, safe-to-approach on all sides to a 


Catwick and © THOerate\ distance from fhe rocky-shore of the:Island, dud the channel’ bétween it and 
= Pulo.Sapata, seemed clear of danger and of considerable width ;—no soundings with 60 

fathoms line could be.obtained in:passing through. (0 06 Oe 
acatanock, - ACASTA ROCK, discovered by Capt. Kean, 


cat aps aS ere 
dee of the American ship Acasta, ‘at 10 
alsedicovery: AM: 15th May:1820, with Victory Island bearin; 


g about S. b. E..6 miles distant, when 
she' passed about two'ships” lengths from this danger, which seemed to be a Rock under 
water, the central part of a very brown colour, declining to a pale green around. , 

+. -¢The.gbove mentioned rock! has also been geen’ in the ship Isabella, of Prince of Wales 
Island, of which the tollowitig account has been comniuniéatéd to me by Capt. G, F. 
Gottlieb, then chief officer of that ship. .. December. 18th,: F822, at noon y 


Victory Island 
E.$.E..5 or 6 miles; at.1. P.M. a strong breeze with a heavy s¢a from N. N. W. stand- 


-,.. Ing to.the N.. E. observed heavy breakers on ‘a rock onthe leé bow; put the helm down, 
hove all a-back,:and the ship veering round again. to the N: E: ward, she passed so close 
to leeward of the rock, that two of the breakers rebounded from it; and struck against the 

a ships weather, bow. . This Rock bearg from Victory Island N. 2 W-. distant about 5 

. -imiles, which will place it in lat. 1° 39’ N. lon.:106° 21/.E;. W-hen: the sea. receded, the. 
Rock appeared to be about 2 or 3 feet-under the surface, and seems to have deep water 
around, as we had na bottom with; 30:fathoms, about a cable’s length to the eastward of it. 
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Refreshmenta 


ISLAND ST. PAUL, Indian Ocean, in October 1820, was visited by Capt. Blair, Msopry 
in the ship Clyde, who procured vegetables for his people, having been planted 
near the basin by a Frenchman, with four slaves under him, who cure fish for a 
Vessel which transports them annually to the Island of Mauritius—About 14 mile 
to the Southward of the entrance of the Basin, in 23 fathoms water, two boats 
caught about five tons of fish in a few hours, a species of excellent cod, which were 
served to the crew and troops on board the Clyde. 


ciro 


SOMBREIRO CHANNEL NICOBARS.—August 8th, 1820, at half past five sombre 
A.M., the Prince Regent sailed through the passage between the two small Islands 
Meroe and Track, at the South side of the Sombreiro Channel, and had no soundings 


with 30 fathoms line. 


LONDON SHOAL seems to be a new discovery, made by the Company’s ship torion 
London, 6th July 1820; and it was more particularly examined on the 25th, at her 
return from Tappanooly: This shoal extends about 90 yards N.W. and S.E., and is 
about 60 yards broad, having 163 feet water on the shoalest part, deepening fast to 
18, 20, and 28 fathoms on its edge : it consists of coral rock and white sand, has a 
greenish appearance, and when the boat lay in 163 feet water, Pulo Lacotta bore 
S.S.W.2 W. 7 or 8 miles, Bird Island just visible, W.S.W., and the Island Mensular 


from S. 58° E. to 8. 57° E. 
ince of 


: © | 
SOUTH CHANNEL, of Prince of Wales Island, may be entered by ships Prince of 
drawing under 18 feet water, Pilots having been lately stationed at PuloJarajah, Who South Chan- 
will come out on the proper signal being made, and carry such ships into the harbour. 


LYNN SHOAL, in Sunda Strait, is nearly a cable’s length in extent, according tym shea. 
to the remarks of the Company’s ship General Hewitt, when she grounded upon it 

at 92 P.M. on the 5th of August 1820, and did not get off till 9 A.M. on the 
following morning. When she first struck, 2 feet was the least water found on the 

shoal, but a considerable part of it was dry at low water about 6 A.M., and it is 
composed of hard clay, broken coral, with some small rocks on the northern extre- 

mity ; the soundings close to it all round are from 10to 15 fathoms. When aground , 
upon the shoal, the North Brother bore W. 204° N., South Brother W. 133° N., 7 


North Watcher E. 5° S. 
General Hew 


GENERAL HEWITT’S ROCK, discovered by the ship of this name on the 7th itso. 
of August 1820, on her passage towards China, is situated in the fair channel at the 
northern part of Clement’s Strait, upon which she struck at 114 A.M. August 7th, 
1820, and lay aground about 15 minutes.—This Rock was found to extend about a 
ship’s length, and to be 8 or 10 fathoms in breadth, the coral rocks visible under 
the ship’s bottom, having 15 or 16 feet water over them, at the shoajest part, with 


from 12 to 15 fathoms water close to it all round. 


Cambridge 
hKauck, 


Scniedam 
Shoal. 


Minstrel's 
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‘When aground upon the Rock, the westernmost part of South Island was just visible 
on with the west end of North Island; extremes of Pulo Leat from N. 67° W. toS. 
77° W., Barn Island S. 34°W., the Mountain of Tanjong Brekat well clear of the 
north end of Pulo Leat. : | 

This Rock is 4 or 44 miles distant from North Island, and a ship will avoid it by 
keeping the high part of South Island open with the west end of North Island. 


_ CAMBRIDGE ROCK, on which the ship of this name struck on the 30th of 
August 1820, in passing between the Asses Ears and Lema Islands, is a spiral Rock 
with 17 feet the least water on it, which depth extends about 20 or 30 feet, deepening 
quick to 35, 6, '7, and 11 fathoms at the distance of two boats’ length, and 21 or 22 
fathoms are the least depths all round. | : 

This Rock is about 1 or 14 mile distant from the North White Rock off the Asses 


Ears, having the Asses Ears in one, extreme of land to the Eastward (Lema Islands) 
well open of the nearest Eastern Island. | 


SCHIEDAM SHOAL, on which the Dutch Brig Mary Anne, Capt. Martin, was 
wrecked in the night of the 9th of March 1820, when proceeding from Batavia 
towards Ambonia with stores and specie belonging to the Government, was found 
to extend from East to West.5 or 6 miles, and 3 or 4 miles from North to South, 
having rocks at the southern part alittle above water. Latitude observed on the shoal 
7° 27'S., lan. 121° 13'E., the 8.E. Schiedam Island bearing from N.W.b.W.IW. to 


North, distant 4 or 5 miles, Panjang or South Island of the Kalatoa Group, in 
sight from the Wreck bearin 


g E.b.N.— A channel was found between the shoal and 
the S.E. Schiedam Island. 7 ae : | 


- MINSTREL’S SHOAL, seen by the ship of this name, May 7th, 1820, appeared 


_ toextend N.N.E. and S.8.W. as far as could be discerned frow the mast-head.—At 


5 P.M. a very white Sand-bank was observed near the Northern end of the Shoal 
4 or 5 feet above water, bearing S.E., with 6 or 7 black Rocks to the N.E. of the 
Sandbank appearing like boats’ bottoms, bearing S.E.b.E.—At 54 P.M. tacked, and 
sounded in stays, 60 fathoms no ground, with the shoal bearing from E.S.E. to 5.5.W. 
not more than 14 mile from the breakers. Saw no appearance of discoloured water 
except on the shoal. By noon observation brought up; the N.E. end of the Shoal is 
in lat. 17° 14' S. and in lon. 118° 57/E. or 5° 28/ East by chronometers from: the. 
coast af New. Holland in lat. 23° 10'S. and in lon. 118° 59’E. by lunar observations 
taken yesterday. This is probably the shoal seen by Capt Clark, as stated in Vol. I, 
India Directory, page 101, although extending 14 miles farther to the northward. 


, ELIZABETH’S REEF, in lat. 30° 5'S, lon. 159° 0’E. by chronometers, was dis- 
covered by the ships Claudine and Marquis of Hastings, in company, at 24 P.M. Ma 

16th, 1820, returning from Port Jackson toward Torres Strait. At 5 P.M. when 
within 2 cables’ lengths of the Reef had 14 fathoms hard rocky ground, at a 4 mile 
distant from it 25 fathoms, then no ground.—It appeared to be of a quadrangular 
form about 3.miles in circuit, with deep water in the centre, the edges of which (with 
the exception of a few rocks like Negro heads) are covered, and the sea runs bigh 


over them, The East side of the. Reef extends about N.N.E. and 8.S.W. 1 mile, 
hut.the greatest extent appeared to be from W.N.W. to E.S.E. 


” 
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SOUTH-EAST COAST OF HAINAN. 
By Capt. Daniel Ross, Company’ s Marine Surveyor in India.* 
Tne southern point of Hainan, is in lat. 18° 9’ 35" N. lon. 109° 34’ 30’ E., and is Geo. ste, of 


bold, of rocky appearance, and may be seen 8 or 9 leagues in clear weather; the ofHeinan.. 
soundings about 8 or 9 miles South of the Point vary from 40 to 45 fathoms, mud 
and sand, gradually decreasing to 27 fathoms about 1 mile from the land. 

North-west from the South Point of Hainan, 14 mile, there is another rocky point, Yotinkan 
which forms the South-east extreme of Yulinkan Bay (and in M. Omerat’s Plan is ”"” 
called Point de la Take), the South-west extreme of which is 4 miles farther to the 
W.b.N. .About 1 mile to the Northward of the South-east Point, and very near the 
Eastern shore of the Bay, there is a small island named Zonby, and 2 miles more to the 
N.W. there isa narrow Passage which leads to an extensive salt-water lake. The 
usual anchorage for ships is in 9 or 10 fathoms water, about 3 of a mile to the N.W. of 
Zonby, on a mud and sand bo The Discovery, when anchored in 8 fathoms, had 
Zonby bearing S. 40° E. and the S. Weazreme of the Bay nearly on with a point much 
nearer to us, bore S. 68° W. and the lake"Meqtrance was distant about 1 mile. 


YULINKAN BAY cannot be a very safe anchd® 
being exposed to the wind and swell from that quarter. 1 ship may, however, 
proceed sufficiently into the Lake, to ride in pertect security, aneepair any damage, 
We did not meet with any hidden dangers in the Bay excepting the 1 reefs that 
extend a short way off the shores; and when a ship is about to enter Tie, she 
must guard against a point of the Reef which extends nearly 300 yards off the ern 
Shore, about $a mile from the entrance; also, when approaching the Eastern Point of 
the Passage, as the rocks extend from it nearly half over the Channel, and will oblige 
her to keep close to the Western Point, where there are 5 and 6 fathoms water. The 
depth of water across the outer part of Yulinkan Bay varies from 15 to 12 fathoms, 
and decreases gradually tothe shore. We did not perceive any stream of fresh water 
in the.vicinity of the anchorage, but observed some wells in a village, which is just at the 
back ef the Eastern point of the passage into the Lake, and where bullocks may be 
obtained ; it was on this point our base-line was measured. The form of the Bay as 
represented in M. Omerat’s Plan is correct, but we differ in the size of it; and instead of 
the latitude being 18° 16’, I make Zonby in 18° 11' 15’N. 

To,the Eastward of the South point of Hainan, 27 miles, there is a black rocky 
point, which is the Western extreme of Gallong Bay, the Eastern one being 5 miles 
farther to the Eastward, situated a short way to the Northward of two small islands 
named Brothers. 


during the S,W. Monsoon, 


GALLONG BAY is 8 miles deep, and there is an island about the middle of It, Gatlong Bay. 
and several large dry rocks to the Westward of the island. The usual anchorage for 
ships is between Middle Island and the Eastern shore of the bay, in 8 fathoms water, 
over asand and mud bottom. In the Discovery, we had the Eastern Brother bearin 
S. 28° E., the Western one bore S. 4° W., and the two extremes of the Bay, S. 413° E. 
and_S. 50° W. distant about 3 mile off the Eastern shore. At this station we ex- 


ee ee a tee eetetinseieeticeenhidmeeeiin iy ee es tes , 
* The survey of this coast was made on board the eaany Surveying ships Discovery and Investiga- a 
tor, in 1817, which commenced at Gallong and Yulinkan Bays, where base lines were measured onthe ““3 


shore, after which a chain of triangles was carried on from the Island East Brother to False Tinhosa, and 
in that space, three bases were measured by sound, and every care taken to render the survey correct. SP can 
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FALSE TINHOSA isa small and rocky island, in lat. 18° 49’ 30” N. lon, 110° 384! 
15” E., which may be seen 7 or 8 leagues, and is situated about 2 miles to the N.N.E. of 
a point on Hainan, that forms the N.E. point of the Bay or concavity of the coast on the 
N. of Tinhosa Island ; and from this point the Eust coast of Hainan runs more in a 
North and South direction, and is not so mountainous as the 8.E. part. The Discovery 
and Investigator passed between the coast and False ‘Linhosa in a good channel, and 
anchored near the latter, in 17 fathoms water, with it bearing from S, 30° 30’ E. to 
S. 54° E. and the dry rocks extending to S. 78° E. distant off False Tinhosa about 3 of 
a mile, and 13 mile off the Hainan Shore.* | 

There is a high mountain standing on a point of Hainan, which is named Toon- 
geean by the Chinese, and may be seen 14 or 15 leagues off; and from there being no 
other high land in its vicinity; may be taken for an island. ‘The point near which it 
stands forms the northern termination of a slight curve which the coast forms to the 
Southward, as far as.the point opposite False Tinhosa. We made the mountain in lon. 
110° 59’ 20” E., but were disappointed of an observation for latitude, and have placed it 
in 19° 37' N. by carefully measuring, with both the common and patent logs, the ship’s 
run from where it bore West to where we anchored off the North Taya Islands seven 
hours after, and got good observations for latitude. The point on which the mountain 
stands is in lat. 19° 85’ N. lon. 111° 2’ 20” E., and the depth of water was from 18 to 
20 fathoms about 21 miles off it, on a foul bottom, and 38 and 40 fathoms 4 or 5 
leagues off. 3 | | 

On the 15th of May at noon we were in 21 fathoms water, with the South Taya 
Island bearing East, distant ‘7 or 8 miles; the largest island of the Southern group bore 
N. 79° E, and the North Taya Island bore N. 61° E.; we were about 6 or 7 miles off the 
Hainan shore, which to the Northward of Toongeean point is very low and sandy, without 
cultivation. We made 104 miles of Northing and 102 miles of Easting to our anchor- 
age off the North Taya Island, where we observed in lat. 19° 59’ 30” N., and by chrono- 
meters were 4'7/ 52” East of Tinhosa Hill, and 12' 17" West of Chinchow Island, on 
the coast of China, which placed the ship in 111° 16’ 5” East of Greenwich. The 
North Taya Island bore S. 35° 12’ E., distant one mile ; another smaller one near it 
S. 3° 30’ E., and the Southern island of the North group bore 8.5° 55' W. The South 
Taya Island bore S. 19° 22' W. distant 10 or 11 miles; the largest island of the South- 
ern group bore S. 30° 15’ W,, and the Western Island bore S. 35° 25’ W. 6 or7 
miles. ‘The high mountain of ‘Toongeean bore S. 33° 28' W., and a very distant hum- 
mock in shore on Hainan, bore 8. 83° 30'.W. Between the North Taya Island and the 
next one to it there is arock, over which the sea just washes. The Taya Islands form two 
groups, with a passage 4 or 5 miles wide between them, and they may be seen 4 or 5 
leagues. We found from 21 to 29 fathoms water to the Westward of them, 35 fathoms, 
about 4 or 5 miles to the South of them, and the same depth about | mile to the 
North of them. The North Taya Island is in lat. 19° 58'45" N., lon. LI1° 16°45” E 3 the 


* When hereabouts the weather became very unsettled, and put a stop to our making more particular 
observations on the coast, obliging us to stand off and on for three or four days, when we proceeded to the 
Taya Islands, and thence in search of the Shoal in the Bashee Channel. . But from my own observation 
when we were near the shore, and from the information ofa very good Chinese pilot we had on board the 
Antelope in 1810, it,appears that the East coast of Hainan does not furnish any place of safety for a ship 
to anchor in, and the bottom was in many places mixed with coral rocks.—The land is better cultivated 
than to the southward, and from the number of cocoa-nut trees I conclude it is from this part of Hainan 
that sage oe procure the coir, of which they make their ropes; it is blacker than the Indian coir, and 
not so durable. ge is 
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rocks before-méntioned are steep to, having 15 fathoms about { a mile from them, and 
the water is deep close around the whole of Luengsoy Point, as we had from 25 to 21 
fathoms at about a mile off it., | 


. SAIL ROCK, in lat. 18° 26’ 15” N. lon. 110° 8’ E., bearing N. 56° 30! E. from sait Roce. 
the S.E. part of Luengsoy Point, is a cluster of large rocks above water, and from one 
of them being higher and whiter than the others, it has acquired the name of Sail 
Rock ; they are 4 miles off the coast, and apparently bold to approach, having 32 
fathoms water about 2 miles to the Southward: The South point of Tinhosa Island 
bears N. 55° 30’ E. and distant 231 miles from the Sail Rock. 
In latitude 18° 34’ 35” N. and bearing N. 19° 30’ E. from the Sail Rock, distant 83 sage tsanc. 

tiles, there is an Island having two hummocks on it, and named Saddle Island ; it is 

1Z mile off the coast. ~~ °° oO | a 

A Point of Land, in lat. 18° 40/ N. lon. 110° 24/ 15 E. and 32 miles to the West- 

ward of Tinhosa Island, is the Northern extremity of a considerable curve or bay 
which the coast forms to the Westward, between this point and Luengsoy Point, and 
in which many sandy beaches may be ‘seen, and very high land near the shores. We 
made the highest peak in lat. 18° 86/10" N.Jon. 110° 6° 45’ E., which is about 2 miles 
in shore, and may be seen 12 or 14 leagues off; When it bears N. 71° W. it is over Saddle 
Island. Besides Saddle Island and the Sail Rock, thtese,are two other Islands situated 
on this part-of the coast, one of which, called Nankin or Nanqueen in the old charts, Nantin 
is in lat. 18° 38/20" N. lon 110° 20' 45” E.; the other is 4 miles to the Westward of snomer.™ 
Nankin, and both are about 14 mile off shore: they are too small to afford any shelter 
behind them from the swell, although the depth of water about them is moderate, being 
from 7 to 10 fathoms, and 2 miles to the Southward it varies from 12 to 16 fathoms, on 

sand and mud bottom. From Luengsoy to the aforementioned Point, the coast af- 

ds no safe anchorage in the Southerly Monsoon. 


FINHOSA ISLAND extends 24 miles in a North and South direction, and is Tieis 
formed by two high hills, which are connected by a very narrow sand overflowed at 
spring tides ; the Southern hill is highest, and its summit is in lat. 18° 39! 42° N. lon. 
110° 28/15" E., determined by the angles from the East Brother. In 1810, by chrono- 
meters, I made 45' 53” West difference of longitude between Tienpihen Point and this 
hill; again in 1817, I made 59' 8" between the hill and Chinchow Island, on the South 
coast of China. The channel between Tinhosa and Hainan is about 3 miles wide, and 
the depth of water varies from 9 to 14 fathoms, excepting ona spit of sand which ex- 
tends about a mile from the West-side of the North Hill of Tinhosa, and on which we 
found so little as 43 fathoms where we anchored, with Tinhosa bearing from N. 30° 
E. to S. 80° 30’ E. off it about halfa mile, and Nankin Island bore 8. 65° W. touch- 
_ ing the point opposite to Tinhosa. The water was deeper near the island,. where we 
had 5 fathoms. On the. North of Tinhosa. the mid-channel depth is 14 fathoms, de- 
creasing a little towatds' Hainan, and the shore is not so high as to the southward. 
The depth of watér‘at 7 or8 miles to the South and East of Tinhosa is about 55 
" fathoms; ‘and the island appears to be quite free of danger, excepting a few rocks on 
the East side, close to the low sand which connects the two hills. We did not meet 
with fresh water on Tinhosa. Numerous amplitudes and azimuths, with two theodolites, 
taken on Tinhosa, made the mean variation of the needle by one-theodolite 1° 31’ 
East, by the other ‘1° 32’ East, “and by a large azimuth compass of Walker’s 1° 38/ 
East, nearly corresponding with the same number of observations taken on the Brother, 
where it was 1°29’ East. “ee | 
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perienced much swell with a S.E. wind, from which I conclude it is a very unpleasant 
anchorage during the S.W. Monsoon. A.small ship would find tolerable anchorage 
close on the North side of Middle Island, in 4 or 5 fathoms water, and be in some de- 
gree sheltered from swell; the deepest water is near the Island, and the bottom muddy, 
but the depth decreases to 3 fathoms half-way towards the North shore of the Bay, 
and the bottom is sandy. I did not perceive any good watering-place about the 
anchorage; but a short distance to the Westward of Middle Island, and a few yards 
from the beach, we met with a large pond of fresh water, and saw many buffaloes and 
bullocks feeding near. We obtained plenty of fire-wood in a small cove near to the 
anchorage. The depth of water outside the Brothers varies from 25 to 21 fathoms, 


and within them it is from 15 to 12 fathoms, decreasing gradually to 6 or 8 at the 


anchorage. The passage between the S.E. point of Gallong Bay and Eastern Brother 
appears to be free of danger, as we did not get soundings in it with 17 fathoms of line 
when thereabouts, in a boat.* | — 


Eastern Brother is in lat. 18° 11/20" North, and in April 1810, when we visited 
Hainan in search of the ‘True Briton East-Indiaman, I had a good opportunity of 
measuring with good chronometers the difference of longitude between the East point 
of Tienpihen Harbour and the Eastern Brother (and the observations at both stations 
taken on the shore with artificial horizon), and made it 1° 33! 30’ W., which placed the 
island in longitude 109° 41! 30’ E.: at the same time [ made 1° 28’ 16" W.by chrono- 
meters, between the East Brother and Turon watering-place ; and again, in 1817, by 
chronometers, I made 39',40' E. between Pulo Sapata and the East Brother. 


- LUENGSOY (or LINGSOUI) Point bears N. 60° E; from the East Brother 23 
miles, which is formed by several high hummocks, having a sandy plain to the North- 
ward of them; the Point, when seen at 5 or 6 leagues distance, appears like an island ; 
the most Southern part of the Point is in lat. 189 22’ 30’N., lon. 110° 0’ E. The 
coast between Luengsoy Point and the Eastern Point of Gallong Bay forms a consider- 
able curve in to the Westward, with several sandy beaches, and there are two small 


Islands situated near the shore, in the Western part of the curve or Bay; one of these - 


Islands is in lat. 18° 16’ 90’ N. and the other is to the N.N.E. in 18° 19! N.; they are 
too small to afford any sheltcr for ships between them and theshore. To the Westward of 
the South part of Luengsoy Point 2 miles there are several dry rocks, extending to the 
Westward, about 3 of a mile off another Point ; and about 12 mile farther to the N.b. W. 
of this last-mentioned Point, there is a narrow and very shallow passage between two 
sandy points; which leads into an extensive salt-water lake. The Chinese have a small 
fort on the Western point, and from the number of small junks at anchor near it I con- 
clude there is some place of trade on or near the Lake, although in 1810, when I 
landed at the fort, there were only a few fishing huts about it. - | 

There is no anchorage between Luengsoy and Gallong where a ship could safely ride 
in the Southerly Monsoon. In the Discovery, at anchor in 17 fathoms water, the East 
Brother bore'S. 48° 30° W., Luengsoy South Point N. 88° E., and the Fort N. 37° 
30" E. distant about 3 miles. ‘The depth of water at 10 or 11 miles to the S. of 
Luengsoy is about. 50 fathoms, gradually decreasing to 17 fathoms, after which it 
‘deereases rapidly to 9 or 10 fathoms, and then regularly towards the beaches. The dry 


_ * Jt was on the sandy beach, to the Northward of Middle Island, that our base line was measared, 


+ The positions of all the points on the chart which I have constructed being deduced from that of the 
East Brother by the angular survey, will, I hope, be found correct ; at the same time, observations for lat. 
and lon. were not neglected when at those points, : ae a 
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South Taya Island in 19° 49'N., and 111° 12’ 15” E. The Northern Island bears 
from the great Ladrone 8S. 46° 30” W. distant 174 miles.* 

In NHIATRANG BAY, Cochin China, there is a rocky bank not correctly 
placed in Mr. Dayot’s plan, and which he requested me to correct whenan opportunity 
offered. I have since been on it twice, and did not get less than 4 fathoms, although 
he says, there is as little as $ fathoms to be found. When onit Dune Island (which is 
the Northern one of two small islands that are next to the Northward of Tré) bore 
S. 83° 30’ E. and a small white rock (called Seché in the chart) was in one with the 
Northern extreme of the land. 


* In the few communications we had with the people on Hainan, they were found to be civil, and read 
enough to part with refreshments when the Mandarins were not present ; but whenever the Jatter appeared, 
they proved just as arbitrary and rapacious as we found them on the coast of China. From what I observed, 
I am ifclined to believe that a number of bullocks may be obtained on Hainan, as they appeared to be 

lentiful, although small. There are numerous fishing beats belonging to Hainan, that are built of a very 
Para and heavy wood (instead of the fir which the Chinese boagg are built with), and sail fast ; many of them 
every year go on fishing voyages for two months, and navigate to seven or cight hundred miles from home, to 
collect the bicho de mer, and procure dried turtle and sharks’ fins, which they find amongst the numerous 
shoals and sand banks that are in the South-east part of the China Sea. Their voyages commence in March, 
when they visit the Northern Banks, and leaving one or two of their crew and a few jars of fresh water, the 
boats proceed to some of the large shoals that are nearly in the vicinity of Borneo, and continue to fish 
until the early part of June, when they return and pick up their small parties and their collections. We 
met with many of these fishing boats when we were about the shoals in the China Sea. 
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URMSTON’S BAY, situated near the entrance of Canton river, and bounded by Urmstoo’s Bey. 
the Islands Toon-koo and Saw-choo to the West, and Castle-peak land to the East, is 
an excellent anchorage, well sheltered from all winds. The best anchorage is in about 
8 or 9 fathoms, with the peak of Toon-koo just open with the south end of Lintin, and 
nearer to the main Island than to Toon-koo. This safe bay or harbour, has been named 
as above, by the captains of the fleet who anchored there in August and September 1823, 
at the recommendation of James Brabazon Urmston, Esq., President of the Company’s 
Factory at Canton, in consequence of a renewed discussion with the Chinese relative to 
the affair of the Topaze Frigate in 1821-2 at Lintin, and the anchorage was found per- 
fectly secure, with very smooth water when it blew a gale from the Eastward. Fresh 
water was also procured in abundance. 


JOHN DE NOVA GROUP, was seen on the Ist April, 1824, by the Duke of Jom 4e Nove. 
York, Capt. Campbell, who places the southern part of these isles and dangers in 
lat. 10° 12'S. lon. 52° 19’ E. agreeing nearly with the observations of Capt. Moresby. 


THE SHOAL to the southward of the Little Cambuys, in Sunda Strait, has on it 23 Cambsy’s Shoal. 
fathoms least water, from which the Little Camibuys bears N. W. 3 W. distant 23 miles, 

and Edam Island just in sight, open to the northward_of Amsterdam and Middleburg 

Islands in one. | Ree 

HOWARD'S SHOAL, in lat, 4° 14’ N. lies in 10 fathoms water ~bearing S. by W. Howard's shoal. 
about 30 miles from Pulo Capas de Mer, (called Tingorem by the Malays)wag from the 
river Camaman, on the East coast of Malay, S. E. § E., distant 6 miles, was passed over 
by Capt. Howard, 31st August, 1823, in the ship Janet Hutton, of Singapore, upen 
which he got 3 fathoms rocks, and was informed by the Malay fishermen, that there is 
only 1 fathom on its centre. , | 

—_ 

NEAR VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. A rock above water, seen by the Russian Recknesr tte 
ship Rurick, ‘in 1822, situated in lat. 44° S. lon: 147° 45’ E., and distant 9 leagues Diemen’s Land. 
E.S.E. from the Eddystone, may probably be the same rock lately laid down in the 
Admiralty Chart, under the name of PEpro Branco. 


KENN’S REEF, discovered by Capt. Alexander Kenn, of the ship William Shand, mene nee 
on her passage from Port Jackson towards Torres Straits, on the 3rd of April, 1824, 
consists of rocks and sand banks, partly above water, extending S. E. and N. W. about 
9 miles, and apparently 6 or 7 miles in breadth. There appeared to be no soundings 
close to the reef, where they passed within 14 mile of its eastern edge, and made the 
centre of that part in lat. 21° 9’ S. lon. 155° 49! E. by chronometer, measured from Port 
Jackson, in a short run of 5 days. This dangerous reef is mych in the way of such ships 
as pass some distance to the eastward of the track laid down by thegate Capt. Flinders, 
in his general chart. : 


ROXBURGH ISLAND, discovered, and named, by Capt. White, of the Medway, Roxie" 
the 5th March, 1824, on his passage from the west coast of America, consists of high 
land, in extent from east to west, about 20 miles, which may be seen at a considerable 
distance. He made the body of the island in lat, 21° 36’ S. lon. 159° 40’ W. and about 
160: miles W, by N. from the Island Mangeea. 
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PEARL AND HERMES REEF, situated in lat. 27° 46! N. about lon. 176° W., 
is said to be a great reef, not previously known, until the Pearl and Hermes (whalers) 


were recently wrecked on it. A great bank of soundings is said to have been discovered 
by a southern whaler in lat, 30° 30’ N. long. 177° 30’ E. 


‘AVON'S ISLANDS, examined by Capt. Sumner, of the Avon, in his passage from 


Port Jackson towards Torres Strait, on the 17th of September, 1823, are small, low, 
covered with trees, bearing E.S. E. and W. N. W. distant 2 miles from each other, 
having reefs projecting from both of them to the E.S.E., but otherwise seemed safe to 
approach. The boat found soundings between them of 9 to 20 fathoms coral bottom, 
and there appeared to be a clear channel between them and a range of breakers seen to 
the S. E., thought to be Bampton’s Shoal. These islands are in lat. 19° 30'S. 
lon. 158° 13’ E. by chronometers, and 158° 104’ E. by lunar observations. 


ONASEUSE, or Hunter’s Island, in lat. 15° 31/S. lon. 176° 11" E. by lunar obser- 
vations, situated to the N. W. of the Fidjee Islands, is high, of considerable size, and 
populous ; affording hogs, yams, and tropical fruits, when Capt. Hunter, of the Dona’ 
Carmelita, saw it in J uly, 1823, and had some intercourse with the natives, who were 
well armed, of warlike appearance. 

ALEXANDER I. ISLAND, in about lat. 69° 30’ S. lon. 75° W. and Peter’s Island 
in about lat. 69° 30’ S. lon. 90° W., were discovered by Capt. Billinghausen, who lately 
returned from a voyage of exploration, performed in two Russian frigates, but he could not 


approach either of them nearer than 8 or 10 leagues, and that only on the western side, 
on account of the ice which surrounded them. 


TO SAIL INTO SINGAPORE ROAD. After passing close to St. John’s, bring 
the small island to bear West, then steer in N. by E.,* you will soon shoal to 5 fathoms ; 
continuing the same course, you will quickly deepen to 11 or 12 fathoms, with the Signal 
Island bearing about $.S. W., steer then North till you shoal to 6 fathoms, and you will 


be in a convenient place to anchor about 14 mile off shore, with the Flagstaff on the Hill 
at the back of the town about W. N. W., Signal Island about S. b 


TO SAIL TOWARD TAPPANOOLY. Coming from Bencoolen, pass within a 
few miles of the South end of Pulo Nias, then steer for Natal, and after sighting Natal 


Hill, which is rather low, and being in 25 or 26 fathoms steer N. N. W. and N. by Ww. 


for the Sugar Loaf. Between Natal and the Tabooyong Islands (21 or 24 miles) there 
are dangers in shore, therefore do not approach nearer than 20 fathoms, but from Ta- 
booyong and the Sugar Loaf, you may borrow near the coast, as the passage is in that 
part clear of danger. 


A Reef extends about 13 or 2 miles W. by N. and E. by S., on which the Claudine 


struck, April 12th, 1817, with the Sugar Loaf in Tappanooly Bay N. E. by E. about 33 


or 6 leagues, the West point of Mensular N. by E. $'E., and Pulo Doa N. W. by N, 
ithas 38 fathoms about a cable’s length from the edge, where is 16 fathoms coarse bottom, 
and the part over which the ship drove had only 1} feet water, which was within $ a 
cable’s length of a patch level with the waters edge, that appeared to be the eastern ex- 


treme. Ina §S. W. direction, was seen a very extensive Reef of Breakers, and a Rock 
above water about 4 or 5 miles off. 
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